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''  Who  gave  liimaelf  for  ns,  that  lie  might  redeem  ns  from  all  iniqnitj,  and  puri- 
fy unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." — Titus  IL  14. 


•♦• 


"  Who  gave  himself  tor  ud.''  We  are  familiar  with  the  expression 
that  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  life  for  man,  I  would  not  take  any  thing 
away  from  the  meaning  and  magnitude  of  the  act  of  dying ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  more  emphasis  and  power  to  the  fact  that 
Christ  gave  his  life  as  much  while  he  was  living  as  while  he  was  dy- 
ing, and  that  to  give  life  may  mean  either  to  use  it  or  to  lay  it  down. 
To  yield  up  life  to  disease,  to  old  age,  to  any  of  the  ordinary  influ- 
ences which  destroy  human  life ;  to  do  it  reluctantly ;  to  flght  against 
it»  and  strive  for  life — this  has  no  moral  meaning.  Death  is  a  pat't 
of  the  organic  condition  of  creation ;  and  dying  has  no  moral  force 
[  unless  it  becomes  voluntary.    A  man  may  accept  death  as  a  testimony 

to  his  faith  ;  or,  as  a  better  alternative  than  betraying  a  trust ;  or,  in* 
the  defense  of  a  cause,  a  family,  or  a  country.  This  is  heroic.  It  is 
the  highest  single  action  which  a  man  can  achieve.  It  is  retrospective* 
and  inclusive  of  all  the  great  reasons  which  make  life  desirable.. 
When  one  consents  to  die,  he  does  not  consent  simply  to  take  the 
pain  of  death — ^for  that  usually  is  very  little.  In  half  the  deaths 
there  is  no  more  pain  than  in  falling  asleep.  It  is  seldom  that  men 
do  not  suffer  in  single  days  or  weeks,  while  pursuing  their  avocations,, 
as  much  or  more  uneasiness  and  pain,  fourfold,  than  death  inflicts. 
In  some  cases  death  is  preceded  by  great  suffering ;  but  these  cases 
are  exceptional.  'Commonly  it  is  balm,  not  anguish.  Indigestion, 
and  its  train  of  horrors ;  neuralgia,  and  its  warp  and  woof  of  fiery 
threads;  rheumatism,  and  many  other  ills  that  are. common  to  man,. 
are  a  hundred-fold  harder  to  bear  than  dying.  It  may  be  said,  gen-* 
erally,  that  life  suffers,  and  death  soothes.    The  moral  worth,  then. 
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of  dying,  is  by  no  rneans  to  be  measured  by  its  suffering,  as  if  to  take 
on  so  much  suffering  was  an  act  of  transcendent  heroism. 

It  is  that  which  one  gives  up,  also,  that  in  part  is  to  enter  into 
the  moral  estimate  of  a  voluntary  dying.  For  to  die  willingly,  and 
for  a  reason,  is  to  offer  the  sum  total  of  life,  and  all  its  hopes,  joys, 
and  aspirations,  to  that  reason.  All  pleasures  of  life,  all  innocent 
enjoyments,  all  affections,  all  honors  and  inspirations,  all  things  which 
one  would  count  riches  in  life,  are  voluntarily  given  up  when  wegivct 
not  ^ield  life.  In  this  view,  dying  is  really  the  offering  a  sacrifice  of 
one's  living — that  is,  of  all  the  elements  which  make  life  desirable ; 
and  the  moral  significance  of  the  act  is  to  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  life,  in  all  its  pursuits,  honors,  enjoyments,  and  dignities,  to  the 
victim. 

But  you  have  noticed,  in  the  passage  whence  we  have  taken  our 
text,  that  it  is  said  that  Christ  gave,  not  his  life,  but  himadf.  He 
gave  himself  in  dying ;  but  he  also  gave  himself  in  living.  All  his 
life  was  a  giving.  Although,  comprehensively  viewed,  it  was  a  sin- 
gle gift,  yet  it  was  a  continuous  gifl,  developing  in  every  direction. 
It  was  a  multiple  force,  ever  varying.  It  was  one  prolonged  giving 
of  himself  away  to  others.  For  he  lived  not  for  himself.  He  sought 
not  his  own.  He  did  not  employ  his  reason,  nor  his  moral  senti- 
ments, nor  his  active  forces,  nor  his  time,  nor  his  power,  for  himself. 
He  honored  his  Father,  and  sought  the  welfare  of  men.  And  the 
three  years,  or  nearly  three,  that  preceded  his  death,  wei'e  in  some 
respects  a  far  more  remarkable  gift  than  was  the  death  itself.  And 
in  the  case  of  our  divine  Lord,  he  gave  himself  both  while  living  and 
while  dying. 

It  is  true  that  there  entered  into  the  death  of  Christ  other  elements 
than  those  which  belong  to  any,  even  the  greatest,  man's  death ;  that 
there  were  in  it  avowed,  though  unexplained,  relations  to  the  invisi- 
ble world,  and  to  moral  influences.  I  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  some  influence  that  was  far  different  from  any  thing  which  we 
appreciate,  and  other  than  any  thing  that  we  know.  What  it  is  I 
can  not  telL  It  is  declared  simply  as  a  fact,  and  left  there.  These 
influences  men  dying  do  not  need.  It  is  not  necessary  that  in  their 
death  for  others  they  should  have  a  relation  to  the  universe,  as  Christ 
had.  The  salient  fact  which  we  put  forward  is  this :  that  Christ  gav€ 
himsdf^  living  and  dying,  for  the  w^orld.  He  U8ed  his  life  for  others 
as  really  as  he  laid  it  down  for  them.  He  gave  his  life  while  it  was 
in  his  own  keeping,  as  really  as  when  it  was  taken  away  from  him. 
And  the  glA;  of  Christ  is  the  gift  in  its  totality,  in  all  the  variations 
of  his  experience.  Thongh  on  some  accounts  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  his  death  lift  it  up  into  conspicuity,  though  by  reason  of  man's 
fears  and  man's  education  there  is  given  to  it  a  sombre  importance 
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that  beloDgs  to  no  single  act  of  his  life,  yet  I  think  we  become 
clearer  in  our  moral  perceptions,  and  finer  in  our  nature,  and  learn 
not  only  not  to  disesteem  that  part  of  Christ's  example,  but  also  to  go 
bock  and  give  far  more  emphasis  to  the  other  part,  and  to  lift  up  the 
daily  conversations,  the  daily  patience,  the  daily  love,  the  ten  thou- 
sand fidelities  which  belong  to  so  great  a  life,  carried  wholly  for  its 
benefit  upon  others,  and  not  at  all  for  his  own  mere  personal  conve- 
nience or  gain.  We  learn  to  give  to  this  an  emphasis  which  it  lacks 
too  often. 

So  the  lesson  to  be  derived,  it  seems  to  me,  from  many  of  the 
descriptions  of  Christ's  gift  of  himself,  is  a  lesson  to  be  pondered  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  our  lives,  rather  than  in  regard  to  their  termina- 
tion. We  give  our  life  best,  not  when  we  die,  but  while  yet  we  are 
living. 

It  is  true  that  men  often  give  their  lives  in  some  sense  as  Christ 
did;  but  the  more  obvious  and  the  more  common  and  attainable 
imitation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  seeks  to  imitate  his 
life,  rather  than  his  death.  No  man  can  give  his  life  for  the  world  as 
Christ  did.  Though  a  man  may  give  his  life  for  the  world,  no  man 
can  stand  sinless ;  but  he  did.  No  man  is  related  to  God  as  was  the 
Saviour.  From  no  man  reaches  out  those  threads  which  connect  him 
with  the  spiritual  and  invisible  realm  as  Christ  was  connected  with  it. 
What  the  other-side  influence  was  I  have  said  we  do  not  know ;  but 
that  there  was  one  we  are  told.  And  this  we  can  not  have.  Here  is 
a  grand  official  difference.  There  is  a  universal  character  belonging 
to  the  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  does  not  and  can  not 
belong  to  that  of  any  man.  Tet,  in  so  far  as  moral  influence  is  ex- 
erted by  one's  death  on  his  fellow-men,  it  is  possible,  though  in  a  far 
lower  sphere,  and  in  a  far  less  degree,  that  we  should  follow  and 
imitate  our  Lord  by  giving  our  life  for  one  another. 

Every  patriot  who  is  sacrificed,  on  account  of  the  heroic  fidelity 
of  his  life,  to  the  public  weal ;  every  martyr  whose  blood  is  shed  as 
a  seal  and  witness  of  that  holy  faith  by  which  he  would  illumine  and 
bless  the  world;  every  prisoner  lingering  in  dungeons,  and,  with 
long  dying,  suffering  unseen^ and  forgotten  by  the  multitudes  for 
whose  welfare  his  life  is  spent ;  every  man  who  goes  forth  to  lands  of 
fever  and  malaria,  and  to  early  death,  knowing  that  he  carries  religion, 
civilization,  and  liberty  to  the  ignorant,  at  the  price  of  his  own  life,  and 
cheerfully  dies  in  the  harness  there,  where  men,  being  most  degraded 
and  thankless,  are  on  that  very  account  more  needful  of  this  very  sac- 
rifice of  some  one — all  these,  and  all  others  whose  death  is  brought 
about  by  persistent  adhesion  to  the  welfare  of  men,  follow  their  Lord 
not  less  really  because  the  sphere  is  lower  and  narrower.  They  follow 
their  Lord  in  death,  and  through  death.    For,  does  not  the  little 
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five-year-old  child  follow  his  father  because  it  requires  three  of  his 
little  footsteps  to  measure  a  single  stride  of  his  father  ?  He  follows 
him  in  speech,  though  he  prattles.    He  follows  him,  thongh  it  be  in 

m 

weakness,  and  more  slowly  and  wearisomely.  And  all  who  willingly 
yield  life  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  cause,  or  a  beneficent  influence,  fol- 
low their  Lord  and  Master  just  so  far  as  these  things  are  concerned. 

And  so,  too,  in  their  humbler  sphere,  do  all  those  follow  Christ 
who  cheerfully  put  their  life  in  jeopardy,  or  offer  it  up  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  public  duties. 

Every  humble  watchman,  guarding  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  its 
property,  who  falls  down  bleeding  under  the  brutal  strokes  of  thieves 
or  burglars ;  every  faithful  policeman,  who,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  is  slain  in  neighborhood  tussles  or  public  riots  and  brawls,  is  a 
martyr  to  duty,  and  to  public  duty.  Nor  should  the  obscurity  of 
their  name  lead  us  lightly  to  esteem  this  great  gifl,  which  they  offer 
to  society,  of  life. 

There  are  men  of  wealth  in  New-York,  honored,  because  prosper- 
ous, who  heap  up  riches,  and  hoard  them,  and  live  in  a  magnificent 
selfishness.  They  use  the  whole  of  society  as  a  cluster  to  be  squeezed 
into  their  cup.  They  are  neither  active  in  any  enterprise  of  good, 
except  for  their  own  prosperity,  nor  generous  to  their  fellows.  They 
build  palaces,  and  fill  them  sumptuously ;  but  the  poor  starve  and 
freeze  around  about  them.  No  struggling  creature  of  the  army  of 
the  weak  ever  blesses  them.  And  yet  their  names  are  heralded. 
They  walk  in  specious  and  spectacular  honor.  Men  flatter  them,  and 
fawn  upon  them.  Dying,  the  newspapere,  like  so  many  trumpets 
in  procession,  go  blaring  after  them  to  that  grave  over  which  should 
be  inscribed  the  text  of  Scripture,  ^'  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot."  But  in  his  very  ward,  and  right  under  the  eaves  of  his  dwell- 
ing, walks  an  honest  and  faithful  policeman,  who  guards  him  and  all 
his  neighbors.  And  when  villainy  grows  bold  and  defiant,  and  this 
faithful  man  is  attacked,  and  falls  wounded,  and  dies,  a  moment's 
shock,  a  morning  paragraph,  is  all  the  honor  that  is  given  to  this 
obscure  hero,  who  did  all  that  man  can  do.  He  gave  his  life  for  the 
peace  of  the  city ;  and,  dead,  he  is  a  monument  of  honor  to  that  city 
more  than  scores  and  thousands  that  live.  How  much  greater  is  he 
than  the  cocooned  rich  man  1  How  much  nobler  is  his  death  than 
the  whole  gorgeous  uselessness  of  the  selfish  millionaire ! 

In  this  class  of  noble  martyrs  who  give  their  lives  for  others,  I 
rank,  also,  all  those  gentle  nurses  who  wear  out  in  sick-rooms,  watch- 
ing the  suffering,  and  undermining  their  own  health,  for  the  sake  of 
children,  of  brothers,  of  sisters,  of  companions,  of  parents.  Thoy 
exemplify  the  truth  which  is  symbolized  by  that  bird  mythical 
which  plucks  feathers  from  its  own  breast  to  make  the  nest  soft  for 
"  young. 
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And  what  sball  I  say  of  all  those  who  have  followed  armies ;  who 
have  buffeted  storms ;  who  have  ventured  into  the  infernal  edge  of 
battle  ;  who  have  toiled  night  and  day  in  military  hospitals — those 
&ithful  surgeons  who,  .while  others  smote  to  destroy,  cut  only  to 
make  alive ;  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  campaigning,  the  perils 
of  climate  and  of  baKle,  and  finally  fell,  willing  to  die,  but  not  will- 
ing to  relinquish  their  humane  and  noble  devotion  to  the  suffering  ? 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  heroic  chaplains  who,  in  the  leisure  of 
the  camp,  are  instructors  and  servants  of  all,  and  who,  like  the  noble 
Butler  of  New-Jersey,  in  battle,  kept  up  with  the  line  of  fire,  draw- 
ing out  the  wounded  from  among  the  dead,  until  he,  too,  fell  dead, 
pierced  to  the  heart  ? 

And  how  shall  I  worthily  enough  speak  of  those  angel  bands  of 
women. who  gave  themselves,  and  in  scores  of  instances  gave  their 
lives,  to  the  unwearied  performance  of  the  duties  of  humanity  ? 
They  counted  not  their  Uvea  dear  unto  them.  They  offered  up 
their  souls  unto  God,  in  hospitals,  ii\  fields,  far  from  home,  and 
among  strangers,  that  they  might  be  joined  to  their  Lord  in  giving 
their  lives  for  others. 

Among  the  poor  and  lowly,  among  servants  and  humble  laborers, 
how  many  have  given  their  lives  in  affectionate  fidelity  to  others ! 
In  the  noise  of  the  great  grinding  world  their  name  and  acts  are  not 
heard ;  but  they  are  all  marked  in  heaven.  Not  one  in  all  the  annals 
of  time,  nor  in  all  the  races  of  men,  has  ever  given  life  for  others 
willingly,  that  God  did  not  mark  and  register  and  remember. 

While,  then,  it  is  possible,  literally,  to  give  our  life  for  others,  and 
while  we  may  sometimes  be  called  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  to 
do  it,  80  that  we  shall  not  say  that  dying  for  others  is  antiquated ; 
yet,  in  the  main,  if  we  are  to  follow  our  Lord,  and  to  give  our  lives 
for  others,  it  must  be  by  the  use  which  we  make  of  those  lives. 

Now,  he  who  devotes  the  active  hours  of  his  life  to  those  spheres 
to  which  Providence  calls  men,  is  really  giving  himself  for  others. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  go  apart  from  life  in  order  to 
do  the  work  of  piety.  Piety  is  the  right  performance  of  a  common 
duty,  as  well  as  the  ei^perience  of  a  special  moral  emotion.  Too 
often  men  think  that  religion,  like  music,  is  something  that  belongs 
to  a  department  which  is  exceptional  and  quite  outside  of  the  ordinary 
routines  of  life.  We  leave  religion  to  go  to  our  work  and  duty.  We 
forsake  work  and  duty,  at  appropriate  periods  and  pauses,  to  go 
back  to  religion.  But  a  better  conception  of  religion  is,  that  it  is 
the  conduct  of  a  man's  disposition  in  work,  by  work.  It  is  that 
which  is  inseparable  from  his  identity.  It  is  his  nature,  his  carriage. 
It  is  the  fibre  of  his  feeling,  and  the  sphere  in  which  it  develops 
itselC    It  is  not  upon  holydays,  but  upon  common  days  more  than 
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upon  any  others,  that  it  acts.  For  though  upon  special  days  his  dis- 
tinctively moral  feelings  may  flame  up  and  have  more  measure  and 
conspicuity  than  upon  others,  they  srre  not  therefora  his  best  days. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  slender  brook  which  carries  the  mill  is 
more  musical  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day ;  because  the  mill 
stands  still,  and  the  brook,  having  nothing  tb  do  with  its  water, 
gurgles  over  the  rocks,  and  flounders  over  the  dam,  and  makes  a 
thousand  times  more  merry  noise  than  on  any  other  day.  Baf'Mon- 
day  comes,  and  the  gates  are  hoisted,  and  the  mill  runs,  and  the  brook 
is  not  so  musical ;  but  the  mill  is  more  so.  The  mill  did  nothing  ou 
Sunday ;  and  the  brook  is  doing  more  on  Monday  than  it  did  on  Sun- 
day. It  played  on  Sunday,  but  it  works  on  Monday.  And  Christians, 
as  it  were,  play  in  the  spirit,  and  have  a  holy  jollity,  on  Sunday.  It  is 
a  holiday  for  them.  Nor  would  I  undervalue  their  experience  or 
joy.  But  I  say  that  they  are  not  so  busy  when  they  sing  and  pray  and 
rejoice  in  the  sanctuary,  as  when,  by  the  power  of  some  moral  emo- 
tion, they  are  combating  temptation,  and  resisting  pride,  and  over- 
coming selfishness,  and  building  again  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
with  the  holy  stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Then,  when  piety 
costs ;  then,  when  it  means  bearing,  heroism,  and  achievement ;  not 
then  when  it  seeks  joy,  but  when  it  seeks  baHle — then  men  are  near- 
est to  God,  and  most  like  Christ.  When  a  man  stands  upon  the 
deck,  and  at  the  bench,  and  by  the  forge,  and  in  the  furrow,  and  in 
the  colliery — then,  if  ever,  if  he  has  a  life  to  live  of  true  piety,  is  the 
time ;  and  there,  at  the  post  of  duty,  is  the  place.  For,  all  the  hum- 
blest  avocations  and  employments  are  so  arranged  that,  while  they 
serve  to  support  the  actor,  they  do  a  hundred  times  as  much  f<  *  the 
community  as  they  do  for  him  that  follows  them.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  habits  of  thought  have  not  been  more  Christianized,  and 
that  our  phrase  has  not  been  converted,  as  well  as  the  people  who 
use  it.  For,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  trades,  various  manual 
employments,  and  professions,  in  their  lowest  relations.  If  we  speak 
of  the  cai'pentcr^s  business,  it  is  either  as  a  toil  or  as  a  support. 
It  is  a  toil,  and  it  is  a  support ;  and  these  in  their  relative  positions 
are  not  unworthy  of  consideration ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole,  nor  the 
half— that  is  the  least  part.  What  a  man  himself  derives  from  the 
cunning  craflb  that  he  pursues,  is  not  half  so  important,  as  it  is  not 
half  80  much,  as  what  he  gives  by  it. 

The  carpenter  that  builds  a  mansion,  rearing  it  through  the  whole 
season,  receives  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  is  supposed  to  be  well 
paid,  and  is  himself  satisfied.  And  men  seem  to  think  that  is 
the  whole  that  he  has  done.  He  has  worked  diligently  during  the 
summer,  he  has  earned  his  thousands  to  support  his  family ;  and  per- 
haps a  thousand  or  two  is  laid  up  for  the  time  to  come.     And  what 
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haa  he  done  ?  Earned  his  money  ?  Yes,  he  has  earned  his  money ; 
bat  he  has  built  a  mansion  in  which  a  family  shall  be  sheltered 
through  a  hundred  years.  He  has  built  a  temple  where  the  old 
patriarch  shall  offer  sacrifice  and  incense  of  devotion  in  the  presence 
of  coming  generations  many.  He  has  built  the  halls  where  social  joy 
shall  be.  Here  is  the  room  that  grief  shall  fill  with  funeral ;  and  here 
is  the  room  that  joy  shall  fill  with  wedding.  Here  is  the  room  where 
children  shall  sport  through  the  livelong  year.  Here  are  the 
threads  of  life,  dark  or  light,  gold  and  silver  or  black,  to  be  wrought 
out  and  woven  together.  And  here,  when  he  is  dead,  and  his  children 
die,  his  work  stands,  and  is  the  home  of  peace  and  comfort  and  piety 
— the  very  temple  of  God.  He  built  one,  and  ten,  and  twenty,  and 
it  may  be  a  hundred  of  such  dwellings ;  and  he  got  what  ?  A  few 
pitiful  thousands  of  dollars.  And  he  gave  what  ?  he  gave  to  the 
community  benefits,  opportunities,  instruments,  influences.  In  his 
skill,  in  his  mind,  or  incarnated  in  timber  or  in  metal,  he  gave  to  the 
community  priceless  gifts.  And  are  we  to  take  these  precious  in- 
wardnesses of  men  which  are  imbedded  in  their  labor,  and  to  think 
of  them  only  in  the  poor,  pitiful  light  of  pelf,  of  what  they  brought 
back  to  the  pocket,  and  not  of  what,  through  them,  the  man  brought 
back  to  the  community  ? 

Why,  that  old  smith,  rugged  himself,  almost,  as  the  storms  he 
prepares  to  combat,  hammers  morning  and  night  upon  the  links  that 
form  the  chain  which  clasps  the  cable.  It  may  be,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  yet  more  ponderously,  that  he  in  the  stithy  works  on  the  huge 
shank  of  the  anchor ;  and  when  his  summer's  work  or  winter's  toil  is 
do:  ^,  and  it  is  sold  for  the  ship,  men  ask  him,  ^*  What  got  you  for 
your  labor  ?"  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  saying  to  him,  "  You  have 
worked  a  whole  winter  to  make  a  gift ;  what  have  you  given  to  the 
community  ?'*  What  Aflw  he  given  ?  It  may  not  be  known  for  a  long 
time.  On  voyage  after  voyage  the  ship  goes,  and  there  lies  his  gift, 
useless  and  unsuspected.  Some  day,  the  ship  bears  back  a  thousand 
precious  souls,  among  them  mothers  whose  flowers  lie  at  home  wait- 
ing for  them  to  return ;  fathers,  who  can  not  be  spared  from  the 
neighborhood;  publio  men  of  signal  service — ^the  very  salt  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live ;  heroes  and  patriots  many.  Then  it  is  that  the 
storm  beats  down  and  seeks  to  whelm  them  all  in  the  sea,  and  to 
whelm  the  community  in  mourning.  Then  it  is  that,  when  every  other 
efibrt  has  been  made  in  vain,  the  anchor  is  thrown  out.  And  now 
the  storm  rages  with  increased  violence,  as  if  it  were  yet  more  angry 
be<:ause  it  is  thwarted.  But  the  good  blacksmith's  work  holds. 
Sinking  far  out  of  sight,  and  grappling  the  foundations  ofthe  earth,  it 
will  not  let  go.  And  we,  fpr  the  first  time,  see  the  value  of  his  gift. 
Every  link  has  been  properly  welded ;  and,  though  the  wind  howls, 
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and  the  sea  wages  a  fierce  and  desperate  battle,  and  the  strain  is 
tremendous,  the  storm  passes  by,  and  there  rides  the  gallant  ship 
safe  I  There  is  what  he  gave.  He  gave  a  chain,  an  anchor,  to  the 
community,  and  salvation  to  the  hundreds  on  board  the  ship,  and  joy 
and  peace  where  the  tidings  come  of  souls  saved  from  the  remorseless 
deep.  And  yet,  how  many  men  think  simply  that  he  made  an  anchor, 
and  got  so  many  hundred  dollars  for  it !  He  made  an  anchor,  and 
saved  a  hundred,  lives. 

So  men  that  fill  our  houses  with  conveniences,  with  comfoits,  with 
various  instruments  by  which  our  time  is  redeemed  to  higher  and 
nobler  uses;  men  that  make  implements — they  give  my  brain  a  gift. 
He  that  makes  a  machine,  emancipates  me.  For  if  matter  can  not  be 
made  to  toil  upon  matter,  then  men  must  toil  upon  it.  And  just  in 
proportion  as  you  make  slaves — ^the  only  slaves  that  are  fit  for  this 
world — machine  slaves-— just  in  that  proportion  you  redeem  the  mind 
to  greater  leisure,  and  to  a  larger  sphera  for  the  moral  functions  of 
manhood.  And  all  men  that  labor  thus  productively  and  skillfully 
are  real  benefactors  of  the  community.  And  why  do  not  they  know 
it  ?  Why  do  not  they  feel  the  honor  ?  Why  do  not  men  preach  it 
to  them  ?  Why  are  they  not  told  that  they  should  not  look  upon  the 
mere  self-side  of  their  avocations  ?  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the 
day-laborer,  bearing  endless  benefactions  to  the  community — why  do 
not  they  regard  their  labors  in  a  higher  light  ?  Why  do  they  not  feel 
that  they  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  welfare,  and  that  so  they  are  following  Christ  ?  If 
they  only  did  their  life-work  on  purpose  to  follow  Christ,  if  they 
only  did  it  because  it  was  following  Christ,  if  they  only  joyed  in  fol- 
lowing him,  and  if  the  consciousness  of  following  him  was  their  re- 
ward, then  they  would  rise  to  the  dignity  of  some  remote  imitation 
of  the  Master;  whereas,  they  are  without  the  reward,  even  though 
they  do  the  same  thing,  if  they  do  it  only  for  selfish,  pitiful  pelf. 

Let  every  roan,  th^n,  follow  the  occupation  that  God  has  given 
him,  and  understand  that  in  following  it  he  is  rendering  a  service  to 
his  fellow-men ;  and  let  him  feel,  ^'  I  am  honored  in  these  appointed 
channels  of  God's  providence,  that  I  am  permitted  to  give  my  life  for 
my  fellow-men — that  is,  to  live  it  for  ihem." 

1  he  accumulations  of  industry,  of  skill,  and  of  enterprise  ;  the 
power  which  comes  from  them,  and  the  power  which  conies  from 
study,  from  experience,  and  from  refinement,  are  all  of  them  but  so 
much  which  men  have  the  means  of  giving  for  their  fellow-men.  Too 
often,  now,  as  men  grow  wiser,  they  despise  the  vulgar  and  the  igno- 
rant. As  men  grow  richer,  they  can  not  any  longer  consort  with  com- 
mon people.  As  men  grow  finer,  the  vulgarity  and  the  coarseness  of 
the  rude  is  insufferable  to  their  morbid  refinement.    And  as  men  be- 
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come  better,  it  is  said — ^I  say  worse — ^tbey  go  farther  and  further 
from  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  brought  with  him 
the  glory  of  that  nature  which  he  could  not  relinquish :  "  Who,'* 
though  he  **  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,**  "  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross :  wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him.'* 

Now,  in  proportion  as  you  are  noble,  in  proportion  as  God  has 
made  you  wiser  apd  stronger  than  any  body  else,  in  proportion  as 
study  and  opportunity  have  refined  you  and  cultured  you — ^in  that 
proportion  God  requires  that  you  should  give  the  benefit  of  your 
gifts  and  attainments  to  the  whole  community.  Tou  can  not  follow 
Christ  except  you  do  it  Do  I  not  see  men  who  think  they  follow 
Christ,  but  who  manifest  none  of  the  spirit  of  Christ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  that  religion  which  satisfies  itself  with  empty  compliances 
of  the  sanctuary  ?  Do  I  not  see  many  men  who  honor  the  Sabbath, 
but  care  nothing  for  those  people  for  whom  the  Sabbath  was  made  ? 
Many  men  honor  the  sanctuary,  they  really  love  prayer,  they  really 
glow  under  the  hymn,  they  delight  in  taking  official  part  in  the  ser- 
vices and  duties  of  religion ;  nevertheless,  so  soon  as  they  have  per- 
formed their  own  duty  to  God,  what  becomes  of  their  life  ?  How 
many  there  are  that  began  life  as  the  worm  begins  it,  and  fed  vora- 
cionsly  until  they  were  full,  and  then  silently  sloughed  their  worm* 
akin,  and  spun  around  about  them  a  silken  house !  They  retired  from 
life.  And  you  shall  find  a  great  many  such  Christian  worms,  that 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  whole  summer,  and  have  retired  to  some 
out  of  the  way  place,  where,  suspended,  as  it  were,  from  the  limjbs 
of  trees,  in  these  silk-wound  cocoons  the  chrysalis  waits  for  the  next 
summer. 

The  chrysalis  is  not  a  fool.  There  is  a  next  snnuner  for  him. 
But  if  a  man  attempts  to  do  the  same  thing ;  if  he  feeds  upon  all 
Gk>d*8  bounties,  and  only  succeeds  in  spinning  out  of  his  own  bowels 
for  himself  a  silken  dwelling,  ^nd  then  wraps  himself  up  in  that, 
there  is  no  next  summer  to  him.  He  will  never  come  to  be  a  butter- 
fly, though  the  chrysalis  will,  and  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
him.  He  will  be  damned  I  For  that  which  is  very  well  for  a  bug, 
is  very  poor  for  a  Christian.  And  yet,  how  many  men  there  are  who 
hold  themselves  bound  by  arguments,  and  bound  by  doctrines,  and 
bound  by  churches,  and  bound  by  all  the  various  prescriptive  rights 
which  are  innocent  enough  in  themselves — which,  if  they  do  not  do 
any  good,  do  not  do  much  hurt — ^how  many  there  are  that  spend 
their  lives  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pleasing  trifies  of  that  vast  museum 
'  of  curiosities  which  are  labeled  ^*  religious,'*  and  think  themselves 
Christians  I    Here  are  all  the  forces  of  the  understanding ;  here  are 
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all  the  popolons  thoughts  that  have  been  trained  to  go  forth ;  here 
are  all  the  mighty  agencies  and  inspirations  of  the  moral  nature ; 
here  is  the  whole  wealth  of  the  affections  ;  here  is  a  soul  that  ought 
to  stand  as  a  light-house  on  the  dark  promontory,  and  cast  its  beams 
far  out  over  the  troubled  sea,  to  men  that  need  guidance  thereby ; 
and  yet  how  many  there  are  who  never  think  of  living  for  their  fel- 
low-men I  I  do  not  know  but  they  will  die  martyrs ;  for  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr requires  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy  as  well  as  grace.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  stuffy  martyrs.  There  have  been  martyrs  outside 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  inside  of  it.  It  is  not  very  hard 
for  a  man  to  die,  if  he  is  built  right.  A  great  many  men  would  rather 
die  than  give  up.  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  hard  for  a  man  to  die  for  Christ, 
nor  for  his  faith,  nor  for  his  party,  nor  for  his  side.  It  is  ten  thou* 
sand  times  harder  to  live  right  than  to  die  right.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  man  to  give  his  life  up  through  the  chamber  of  death.  But  to 
give  your  life  while  you  hold  it,  yes,  and  to  use  it  so  that  it  is  a  per* 
petual  benefaction  all  througfi — ^that  is  hard,  and  that  is  the  special 
Christian  -  duty.  To  live  in  such  a  way  that,  as  from  the  stars  by 
night  and  from  the  sun  by  day  light  and  guidance  are  issuing,  so 
from  you  shall  proceed  an  influence  that  comforts,  cheers,  instructs, 
and  alleviates  the  troubles  and  sufferings  of  life — ^this  is  a  true  fol- 
lowing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Contrast  with  this  idea,  also,  the  life  of  moral  men  who  think 
they  are  good,  and  good  enough,  because  they  simply  avoid  evil.  A 
moral  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  Christian  man,  is  one  who  is  nega- 
tive. A  Christian  is  one  who  is  positive.  A  Christian  is  a  fruit- 
bearer.  A  moral  man  is  a  vine  that  does  not  bear  fruit.  But  then, 
it  bears  every  thing  else-— good  leaves,  a  good,  strong  stem,  a  healthy 
root,  every  thing  that  is  good  and  nice  in  it,  except  the  fruit  A  Chris- 
tian man  is  one  that  develops  graces  into  positivity.  He  acts  out  of 
himself  and  upon  others.  A  moral  man  is  one  that  simply  defends 
himself  from  the  action  of  evil.  A  moral  man  is  like  an  empty  bot- 
tle, well  corked,  so  that  no  defilement  can  get  into  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  kept  pure  within.  Pure  ?  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  bottle  that 
is  pure,  if  it  is  empty  and  corked  up  ?  A  moral  man,  I  repeat,  is  ne- 
gative. He  does  not  swear,  and  he  does  not  steal,  and  he  does  not 
murder,  and  he  does  not  get  drunk,  and  his  whole  life  is  not.  His 
law  is,  "  Thou  shalt  noi,"  and,  *'  Thou  shalt  not;'  and,  "  Thou  shalt 
9?o^."  He  is  not  all  over,  and  nothing  more!  He  is  not  positive. 
There  is  no  avertness  to  him. 

Stakes  are  very  good ;  but  they  are  better  made  of  dead  wood 
than  of  living.  Moral  men  are  stakes,  put  up  for  uses.  There  are 
no  branches  and  there  is  no  shade  to  them.  We  can  draw  lines  of 
demarkation  by  them ;  we  can  do  a  great  many  things  with  them ; 
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but  these  are  lower  uses,  they  are  servile  uses.  Moral  men  are 
goody  they  are  admirable,  and  are  to  be  encouraged ;  not,  however, 
for  these  lower  uses  which  they  serve,  but*  in  the  hope  that  by  and 
by,  by  pruning,  by  teaching,  and  by  inspiration,  they  may  be  so 
trained  that  they  shall  bear  fruit.  He  that  lives  through  his 
whole  life,  concentrating  upon  himself  all  the  bounties  of  God,  and 
gives  nothing  to  his  fellow-men,  is  not  a  Christian,  though  he  may 
be  a  very  moral  man. 

Lastly,  consider  the  wickedness  of  what  seldom  passes  for  a  wicked 
life.    I  am  not  speaking  of  a  life  of  vice  and  of  crime,  which  is  the 
diseased  form  of  all  wickedness — wickedness  carried  to  its  most  mor- 
bid condition.    But  see  how,  all  through  life,  men  of  repute,  men  of 
standing,  men  of  influence,  men  that  are  praised  while  they  live  and 
are  eulogised  when  they  die,  are  men  that  are  given  to  the  lust  of  pride 
and  vanity.    They  live  inordinately  for  themselves.    They  do  not 
actually  do  harm,  it  mfty  be ;  but  they  are  men  who  are  full  of  am- 
bition all  for  themselves.    They  are  like  the  oak  which  stands  in  the 
night  to  gather  dew  for  itself,  and  then,  if  the  wind  in  the  morning 
shakes  it,  is  willing  to  part  with  the  few  drops  that  it  really  can  not 
hold  on  to ;  and  they  call  themselves  benevolent !    There  are  men 
that  spread  abroad  gigantic  arms,  and  gather  the  wealth  of  heaven 
— whatever  God's  bounty  can  give  them — ^meaning  it  all  for  them- 
selves ;  and  a  few  accidental  drops  of  kindness  here  and  there  give 
them  some  claim  to  generosity  and  benevolence.    But  where  are  the 
channels  into  which  their  life  flows  ?    Where  are  the  uses  that  these 
great  forces,  concentring  in  them,  subserve?    They  live  for  pride, 
for  vanity — the  meanest  of  all  feelings  when  it  is  in  excess — and 
for  self.    They  live  for  every  thing  but  others.     Now  and  then  a 
stray  benefaction  alleviates  their  conscience ;  now  and  then  a  douceur ^ 
as  it  were,  they  give  to  the  Lord,  that  he  may  not  biing  accusation 
against  them :  but  the  vast  mine  which  they  work  from  day  to  day ; 
the  wide-sweeping  net  by  which  they  drag  the  depths  of  the  won- 
drous ocean ;  the  vast  harvest-field  which  they  reap— these  are  all  for 
self.    Revengeful,  jealous,  full  of  rivalries  and  competitions,  and  full 
of  injuries  to  other  men  in  thought  or  in  deed,  or  in  both,  they  live 
through  life,  and  are  at  death  mourned  over  as  being  men  that  had 
some  flaws,  but  that,  after  all,  were  very  excellei^t  men. 

Ah !  when  a  man  is  dead,  and  you  are  sure  that  he  is  out  of  the 
way,  you  can  afford  to  praise  him.  It  is  when  men  are  living  that  we 
are  not  so  charitable  about  it.  I  have  not  the  least  particle  of  pre- 
judice against  the  thistles  that  were  on  my  place  last  year.  It  is 
those  that  are  there  now  that  I  do  not  like.  The  nettles  that  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy  I  am  very  charitable  toward  ;  but  the 
nettles  that  were  in  my  hands  last  week  I  do  not  feel  so  about.   When 
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I  look  at  tbo  Btramonium  that  is  swelling  on  the  bloated  ground, 
when  I  look  at  the  thistles  and  the  various  noisome  pestilent  weeds 
that  spring  up  from  the  dunghill,  and  see  how  rank  they  are,  filling 
the  air  with  vapor,  and  how  they  subsist  on  that  which  belongs  to 
nutritions  plants,  how  I  abhor  them ! 

There  is  many  a  man  in  Raymond  Street  jail  who  is  better  than 
many  a  man  that  goes  honored  and  praised  in  your  midst ;  and  God 
has  more  complacency  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  He  ha^  not 
much  in  the  former;  but  he  has  none  at  all  in  the  latter. 

A  bloated,  self-indulgent  man,  a  man  who  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law  only  because  there  is  safety,  because  there  he  may  more* 
abundantly  indulge  his  selfishness ;  the  obese,  prospered  man,  that 
lives  for  his  lower  nature,  and  yet  is  counted  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — what  shall  we  say  of  such  men,  and  of  lives  such  as  theirs  ? 

You  need  not  be  a  criminal,  you  need  not  be  a  very  wicked  man, 
you  may  neither  riot  nor  debauch,  you  may  neither  steal  nor  gam*  ^ 
ble ;  and  yet,  you  may  live  stained,  leprous,  spotted,  and  hideous 
before  God;  before  all  holy  angels,  and  before  right-thinking  men. 
Your  life  may  be  a  vast  activity ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  a  huge  vortex 
where  every  thing  tends  to  that  centre — self.  And  that  is  to  be 
wicked  enough.  You  do  not  need  to  be  any  wickeder.  And  yet, 
you  may  be  as  wicked  as  that,  and  still  be  very  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  men. 

My  dear  Christian  brethren,  this  question  comes  home  very  nearly 
to  us.  What  we  are  doing  for  others,  is  to  measure  our  following  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  not  what  we  are  doing  of  necessity,  but 
what  we  are  doing  on  purpose,  what  we  are  doing  consciously,  what 
we  are  striving  to  do,  what  we  put  our  heart  and  soul  into. 

If  there  be  any  of  you,  then,  that  desire  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  give  yourselves  for  others,  as  he  gave  himself  for  our 
comfort,  limng  or  dying  ye  are  the  Lord^9 — ^living  or  dying,  and  the 
one  as  much  as  the  other. 

And  now,  my  sermon  is  done.  We  are  accustomed,  on  the  firet 
Sunday  after  my  return  from  the  summer  vacation,  to  hold  a  Commu- 
nion— fit  and  beautiful  service  for  our  reunion ;  and  we  shall  to-day 
sit  down  together  as  a  Christian  family  to  break  the  bread  that  signi- 
fies the  broken  body  of  our  Lord,  and  to  take  the  wine  that  signifies 
his  blood  which  was  shed  for  us.  And  can  you  do  it  without  making 
a  more  solemn  and  earnest  consecration  of  yourselves  to  his  life  and 
example  than  you  have  made  before  ?  In  that  consecration  will  you 
not,  purposely,  from  this  hour,  endeavor  so  to  carry  all  that  which 
God  gave  you  in  the  royal  making  of  your  nature,  that  you  shall  be 
a  light,  a  stafi^,  a  fortress,  and  a  refuge,  that  you  shall  be  a  cloud  laden 
with  rain,  a  summer  of  bounty  immeasurable,  and  constant  to  the 
^ry  end,  to  those  that  are  around  about  you  ? 
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Blbssed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort ;  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble  bj  the  comfort 
wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God." — 2  CJOB.  L  8,  4 


•♦♦ 


I  CALL  the  New  Testameut  the  Book  of  J07.  There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  book  which  is  pervaded  with  such  a  spirit  of  exhilaration. 
Nowhere  does  it  pour  forth  a  melancholy  strain.  Often  pathetic,  it 
is  never  gloomy.  Full  of  sorrows,  it  is  full  of  victory  over  sorrow. 
In  all  the  round  of  literature,  there  is  not  another  book  that  can  cast 
such  cheer  and  inspii'e  such  hope.  Yet  it  eschews  humor,  and  fore- 
goes wit  It  is  intensely  earnest,  and  yet  full  of  quiet.  It  is  pro- 
foundly solemn,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  strain  of  morbid  feeling  in  it. 
Some  books  have  recognized  the  wretchedness  of  man's  condition 
on  earth,  and  in  some  sense  have  produced  exhilaration ;  but  it  has 
been  rather  by  amusing  their  readers.  They  have  turned  life  into  a 
comedy.  They  have  held  up  men's  weakness  to  mirth.  They  have 
turned  men's  passions  to  ridicule,  sharply  puncturing  their  folly  by 
wit.  Thus  they  have  undervalued  human  nature.  They  have  re- 
lieved men's  sorrowful  thoughts  of  human  life  by  teaching  them  sub- 
stantially to  despise  life  and  its  duties.  They  have  kept  down  the 
nobler  sentiments,  and  worked  up  the  jollity  of  men's  lower  nature, 
and  sought  to  redeem  them  from  suffering  by  taking  out  all  earnest- 
ness, all  faith,  all  urgent  convictions. 

Not  so  the  Christian  Scriptures.  They  never  jest;  they  never 
ridicule ;  they  never  deal  in  any  wise  in  comic  scenes.  They  dis- 
dain, in  short,  all  those  methods  by  which  other  writings  have  in- 
spired cheer;  and  yet,  by  a  method  of  their  own,  they  produce  in  all 
who  accept  them  a  reasonable  sympathy,  elevation  of  mind,  high 
hope,  and  cheerful  resignation. 

Other  writers  gild  the  nature  of  man  with  the  light  of  an  indis- 
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crimiaating  benevoleDce.  They  tell  us,  in  substanoe,  that  wicked- 
ness is  not  80  wicked  as  we  think ;  that  we  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  conduct,  and  attach  too  much  importance  to  events;  that  we 
must  look  upon  men  more  as  if  they  were  clouds  coming  and  going 
in  the  sky,  or  like  leaves  which  flutter,  without  self-help,  as  the  wind 
determines ;  and  that  good  and  evil  should  not  afflict  and  agitate  us, 
since  they  are  accidents,  like  the  bark  of  trees,  smooth  or  rough,  by 
some  occult  law,  rather  than  by  any  intelligent  purpose  of  their 
own;  and  that  we  should  be  charitable.  Thus  men  are  taught  to 
be  charitable  at  the  expense  of  moral  convictions,  and  of  sensibility 
to  that  which  is  right  or  wrong. 

And  so  these  writers  relieve  our  spirits  of  melancholy  by  flatten- 
ing all  of  life  to  a  tame  level — lowering  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
by  belittling  man's  destiny.  If  life  is  nothing,  and  means  nothing ; 
if  it  comes  from  nothing,  and  returns  to  nothing,  why  should  men 
take  events  too  burdensomely  ?  why  not  say,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die"  ? 

But  the  New  Testament  unfolds  the  nature  of  man  in  the  darkest 
colors.  It  lifls  over  his  head  a  cloud  full  of  bolts,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  fall  destructively.  It  creates  him  a  responsible  agent ;  and, 
rolling  back  the  horizon-cuitains,  reveals  the  everlasting  future,  on 
which,  as  upon  a  daguerrean  plate,  this  life  is  picturing  itself.  It 
recites  the  evils  of  the  human  heart,  drawing  in  lurid  colors  the 
revel  of  appetites ;  in  sharp  lines  sketching  the  features  of  the  human 
^passions.  It  recites  the  wicked  deeds  which  pride  and  vanity  and 
: selfishness  have  evermore  produced  in  mankind.  It  paints  no  para- 
dise of  innocent  sufierers.  It  sweeps  a  circle  around  a  guilty  race, 
lost  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  so  given  over  to  them  that  all 
strength  for  recovery  is  gone ;  and  Death,  universal  and  final,  towers 
flttd  glooms  over  the  race,  like  a  black  storm  that  will  soon  burst 
"forth,  unless  some  kind  wind  arises  to  bear  it  back,  and  sweep  it  out 
<of  the  hemisphere. 

Strange  as  it  is  in  statement,  it  is  while  dealing  with  such  a 
scene  that  the  New  Testament  writers  sufiuse  their  compositions 
with  a  transcendent  joy;  and  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  always,  and 
all  the  way  through,  they  flash  with  radiant  hope  and  cheer. 
This  is  without  a  parallel.  It  puts  it,  as  a  marvel  in  literature, 
that  the  most  profound  conceptions  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  mankind, 
arraignments  and  condemnations  of  conduct  and  character  the 
most  relentless,  and  denunciations  and  prophecies  of  the  future 
fate  of  evil-doers  the  most  fearful,  are  yet  the  subject-matters  of 
a  sacred  literature  more. natural  and  wholesome,  more  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  more  invigorating  and  comforting,  than  any  that  has  ever 
existed.    There  is  notA  morbid  line  in  the  New  Testament. 
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If  one  would  contrast  the  wiiters  who  have  most  severely  dealt 
with  haman  weaknesses,  let  him  read  Rabelais,  if  he  can,  holding 
his  nose,  the  while,  as  he  walks  through  his  nastiness ;  let  him^  read 
the  Inrid  lines  and  heartless  sneers  of  that  demoniac  genius,  Byron, 
or  go  back  to  the  biting  ugliness  of  Dean  Swift ;  and  then  let  him 
listen  to  the  wide  and  various  representations  of  human  wickedness 
in  tlie  New  Testament,  simple,  earnest,  truthful,  beginning  with 
Christ's  lament  over  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  one  key-note  of  the 
whole  lore  and  symphony  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  as  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  literature. 

TVliat  is  the  source  of  this  strange  cheer  overhanging  so  strange 
a  sabject  f  What  is  the  source  of  that  joy  which  glances  from  every 
argument,  from  every  line  almost,  while  treating  of  such  tremendous 
realities  of  sadness  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  sacred  writers  are  so 
inspiriting  ?  As  birds  Ay  easier  against  the  wind,  if  it  be  not  too 
strong,  tban  in  a  calm^  does  joy,  too,  rise  more  easily  against  the 
breath  of  this  world's  great  sorrows  ?    How  is  it  ? 

The  fountain  and  unfailing  source  of  this  sober  exhilaration  was 
found  in  the  divine  nature,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  the  apostles. 
Our  text  is  an  admirable  expression  of  this  representation  of  the 
divine  nature.  And  I  will  attempt  so  to  open  this  passage  as  to  give 
some  insight  into  those  experiences,  both  of  sorrow  and  of  consolation, 
which  have  made  the  apostles  the  leaders  of  men  for  so  many  ages. 

God  is  here  styled  the  Muher  of  mercieSy  and  the  God  of  all 
comfort.  We  are  not  to  take  our  conceptions  of  God  from  human 
systems ;  f<Hr  these  systems  have  been  built  up  out  of  selections  from 
the  Word  of  God.  But  God's  word  is  a  vast  forest ;  and  as  a  man 
can  build,  out  of  the  timber  that  is  growing  in  the  forest,  a  hut,  or  a 
common  mansion,  or  a  palatial  residence,  so  out  of  the  Word  of  God 
man  can  build  a  poor  theology,  or  a  rich  theology,  or  a  glorious  one, 
according  as  he  is  skillful  in  his  selections. 

Men  had  heard  of  God  who  created  all  things,  who  governed  all 
things,  who  weighed  and  measured  all  human  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  stamped  with  ineffaceable  lines  the  moral  character  of  the  race. 
This  magisterial  and  juridical  Deity,  revealed  to  men  through  the 
types  of  civil  government,  was  powerful  to  incite  fear  and  to  restrain 
from  evil  This  vision  of  God  must  always  remain,  having  certain 
purposes,  and  having  in  it  the  office  of  representing  certain  truths  re- 
specting the  divine  nature.  But  this  view  does  not  express  God. 
To  represent  a  being  as  perfectly  holy,  and  as  sitting  in  the  circle  of 
holiness,  holding  the  race  to  absolute  purity,  almost  without  sympa- 
thy, except  that  which  is  doled  out  on  certain  conditions — ^that  is  not 
to  represent  God,  though  it  is  to  represent  something  about  God. 
Men,  too,  had  heard  of  a  God  perfect  in  holiness.  Their  thoughts 
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had  ranged  until  weary  through  that  vast  circle  inhabited  by  the 
ideal  of  perfect  justice  and  truth. 

It  was  the  latest  disclosure  of  the  divine  nature  that,  within  that 
august  power  which  had  been  revealed,  and  beating  like  a  heart 
within  that  perfect  holiness,  there  was  a  nature  of  exquisite  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness;  that  the  energies  of  that  Almighty  Being 
were  exerted  in  the  service  of  mercy  and  kindness ;  that  the  direc- 
tion of  God's  nature  was  toward  love ;  and  that,  although  alterna- 
tively there  were  justice  and  judgment,  yet  they  were  bi^t  alterna- 
tive ;  while  the  length  and  breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of  God 
was  in  the  sphere  of  love — potential,  fruitful. 

Consider  what  that  nature  must  be  which  is  here  styled  the 
Father  of  mercies.  When  a  man  begets  children,  they  are  in  his  own 
likeness.  God  groups  all  the  mercies  of  the  universe  into  a  great 
family  of  children,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Mercies  tell  us  what 
God  is.  They  are  his  children.  He  is  the  father  of  them,  in  all  their 
forms,  combinations,  multiplications,  derivations,  offices.  Mercies  in 
their  length  and  breadth,  in  their  multitudes  infinite,  uncountable — 
these  are  God's  offspring,  and  they  represent  their  Father.  Judg- 
ments are  effects  of  God's  power.  Pains  and  penalties  go  forth  from 
his  hand.  Mercies  are  God  himself.  They  are  the  issues  of  his  heart. 
If  he  rears  up  a  scheme  of  discipline  and  education  which  requires 
and  justifies  the  application  of  pains  and  penalties  for  special  purpo- 
ses, the  God  that  stands  behind  all  special  systems  and  all  special 
administrations,  in  his  own  interior  nature  pronounces  himself  the 
Father  of  mercies^  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.  Of  mercies  it  is 
said  that  they  are  children.  They  are  part  of  God's  nature.  They 
are  not  what  he  does  so  much  as  what  he  is. 

But  even  more  strongly  is  it  said  that  he  is  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort. By  comfort^  we  mean  those  influences  which  succor  distress ; 
which  soothe  suffering ;  which  alleviate  grief,  and  convert  the  whole 
experience  of  sorrow  to  gladness. 

Consider  that  God  is  declared,  not  at  times  and  upon  fit  occa- 
sions, to  produce  comfort,  but  that  he  is  the  very  God  of  it.  If  we 
might  imagine  a  kingdom  wide  and  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  conso- 
lation, where  every  ill  found  its  remedy,  and  every  sorrow  its  cure — a 
celestial  sanitarium,  out  of  which  issued  winds  bearing  health  every- 
whither— ^then  there,  in  its  own  centre,  and  exalted  to  the  highest 
place,  is  God,  sovereign  and  active  in  comforting.  For  this  he 
thinks ;  for  this  he  plans ;  for  this  he  executes ;  for  this  he  waits ;  for 
this  he  lives. 

Oh !  what  a  realm  of  sorrow  lies  under  this  kingdom.  Oh  I  what 
a  need  there  has  been  in  this  world  that  there  should  be  somebody 
to  comfort   ^'  The  whole  creation  has  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain 
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until  now.'*  Men  have  been  born,  it  wonid  seem,  that  they  might  be 
sufferers.  Nations  have  been  wrapped  in  darkness.  Tribulation  has 
come  like  the  sheeted  doom  of  storms,  and  swept  whole  continents. 
Ages  have  been  stained  with  blood.  Tears  have  been  so  abundant 
that  they  have  been  too  cheap  to  count.  Weeping  has  had  more 
work  in  this  world  than  laughing.  .  Trouble  has  ruled  more  than  joy. 
Even  yet,  large-built,  and  high  advanced  in  the  causes  of  a  better 
living,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  civilization,  men,  if  you  read  their 
title,  by  which  we  see  what  sign  experience  has  hung  out  upon  their 
face,  are  scarcely  creatures  of  joy,  but  more  of  care  and  trouble  and 
sorrow.  Every  household,  every  heart,  in  its  turn,  is  pierced.  Men 
go  lonely,  yearning,  longing,  lusatisfied.  They  are  bereaved.  They 
are  filled  with  shocks  of  calamities.  They  are  overturned.  All  their 
life  is  at  times  darkened.  They  are  subverted.  In  midday,  there 
walk  ten]  thousand  men  in  these  cities,  that  say,  '*Our  life  is  done. 
We  have  sown  to  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind."  There  are 
thousands  of  dying  children,  and  thousands  of  mothers  that  would 
die.  There  are  armies  of  men  beguiling  their  leisure  by  destroying 
armies  of  men*  There  are  nations  organized  so  as  to  suppress  man- 
hood. The  very  laws  of  nature  are  employed  as  forces  to  curtail 
men^s  conveniences  by  impoverishing  them.  Commerce  and  manu- 
facturing, and  work  itself,  man^s  best  friend — ^these  are  putting  on 
bands  and  gyves.  The  city  makes  suffering,  and  the  town  makes 
suffering;  and  man  himself  heaps  up  in  himself,  by  his  own  work,  ten 
thousand  sources  of  misery.  And  it  is  true  that  *'  the  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  pain."  We  march  like  so  many  soldiers,  but 
march  to  a  requiem,  not  to  a  pean ;  and  the  sounds  that  fill  the  world 
are  sounds  of  mournin!?  and  of  sorrow. 

Oh !  what  need  there  is  that  up  out  of  this  darkness  and  trouble 
and  sadness,  out  of  these  calamities,  there  should  be  exalted,  some- 
where, an  image  that  writes  upon  itself,  "  I  am  the  God  of  comfort." 
That  brings  God  right  home  to  man*s  need.  The  world  would  die  if 
it  had  not  some  hope  of  finding  such  a  God. 

He  penetrates  and  pervades  the  universe  with  his  nature  and 
with  his  disposition.  My  flagging  faith  has  need  of  some  such 
assurance.  I  have  walked  very  much  in  thought  with  those  old 
philosophers  that  believed  that  there  was  a  God,  too,  of  evil,  as  well 
as  of  good  ;  and  I  am  more  willingly  a  disciple,  therefore,  of  that  in- 
spired teaching  which  declares  that  evil  is  not  a  personage.  It  is  not 
even  an  empire.  Like  the  emery  and  sand  with  which  we  scour  off 
rude  surfaces,  evil  and  trouble  in  this  world  are  but  instruments. 
And  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d.  If  they  bite  with  sharp  attrition, 
it  is  because  we  need  more  scouring ;  it  is  because  men^s  troubles 
need  mder  handling  and  chiseling,  that  evils  float  in  the  air,  swim 
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in  the  sea^  and  spring  up  from  out  of  the  ground.  But  all  is  under 
the  control  of  ^  Ood  of  consckMcn^  as  it  is  said  elsewhere ;  the  God 
of  comfort^  and  the  Father  of  mercies^  as  it  is  said  here.  More  are 
the  tender  thoughts,  the  inspired  potential  actions,  in  God,  than  the 
stars  in  the  heavens.  Innumerable  are  the  sweet  influences  which  he 
sends  down  from  his  realm  above.  More  and  purer  are  his  blessings 
than  the  drops  of  dew  which  night  shakes  down  on  the  flowers  and 
grass.  He  penetrates  and  pervades  the  world  with  more  saving  mer- 
cies than  does  the  sun  with  particles  of  light  and  heat.  He  declares 
that  this  nature  in  himself  is  boundless ;  that  this  heart  of  mercy  is 
inexhaustible ;  that  this  work  of  comfort  is  endless. 

Listen  to  this  symphony  and  chant  of  the  apostle,  wherewith  he 
prays  that  ^^we  might  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints" — 
Stand  back  as  he  builds  the  statue,  glowing  at  every  touch  with 
supernal  brightness!  ^'That  we  might  be  able  to  comprehend" 
what?  That  wire-drawn,  fine,  finical  character  that  too  often  the- 
ology has  skeletonized;  that  filmy  and  silky  substance  abstracted 
almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  understanding,  reduced,  for  the  sake 
of  a  certain  notion  of  perfection,  to  an  abstraction  that  is  absolutely 
unusable  in  practical  life — ^is  this  God  ?  No.  As  he  builds,  listen : 
"  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love^  may  be  able  to  comprehend " — ^Ah ! 
old  hoary  student,  do  you  think  because  you  can  read  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  yoa  can  teach  me 
about  God  ?  Ah  I  old  grammarian,  that  comes  fighting  me  on  doc- 
trines,, that  marshals  sentences,  with  exegesis,  sharp  both  at  the 
point  and  at  the  edge,  cutting  both  ways,  do  you  think  that  because 
you  are  so  wise  in  construction,  you  can  teach  me  of  God  ?  He  is 
not  found  by  either.  **  That  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  " 
— which  is  the  only  interpreter  of  the  divine  nature — "  may  be  able 
to  comprehend^  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth" — look  from 
where  the  sun  comes  to  where  he  sets ;  and  look  again  from  where  he 
sets  to  where  he  comes,  if  you  would  gain  any  measure — ^^  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fallness  of 
God." 

This  is  the  true  conception  of  God.  This  is  that  majestic  and 
mighty  Heart,  rich,  glowing,  glorious,  yearning  and  desiring  good, 
and  scattering  it  as  through  the  spheres  he  scatters  light  and  atmo- 
sphere This  is  that  vast,  voluminous  God  that,  whem  Paul  looked 
up  out  from  the  cloudy  world,  from  amidst  its  rain-drops,  he  saw 
riding  triumphantly,  and  spreading  His  bow  over  the  storms  which 
beat  and  afflicted  him  in  thb  lower  mortal  state.    This  is  the  God 
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that  declares  himself  to  be,  in  this  wicked,  sin-smitten,  rained 
\rorld,  tfie  God  of  oM  comfort — ^the  great-breasted  God,  the  great 
nM>ther-GK>d,  into  whose  arms  come  those  that  weep,  where  he  com- 
forts them,  even  as  a  mother  comforts  her  child.  And  the  earth 
itself  18  rocked,  as  it  were,  by  that  same  tending,  nursing,  loving 
God,  if  only  its  inhabita^ts  knew  what  is  the  consolation  that  is 
addressed  to  them. 

This  view  of  Christ  was  the  peculiar  manife.station.  Would  that 
we  could  have  it  again,  as  they  had  it  in  their  time.  For,  when  the 
apostles  lived,  most  of  them  had  seen  him.  Even  Paul — ^in  some  re- 
spects better — had  seen  him  by  celestial  vision ;  and  he  lived  in  all 
the  fresh  remembrances  of  the  whole  lore  of  Christ's  love,  his  words, 
and  his  actions ;  and  it  is  very  plain  that  Chrbttans,  during  the  first 
hundred  years,  lived  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  as  a  person  near  and 
dear  to  them,  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  their  own  household,  and  had 
gone  out  from  them  as  a  child  or  a  parent  goes.  The  apostles  saw 
Christ ;  but  they  did  not  see  or  think  of  him  as  we  do  in  modem 
times.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  you  understand  when  I  say 
that  it  is  right  to  philosophize  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  that 
indeed  it  must  be  done,  and  that  yet  this  philosophy  can  never  take 
hold  of  the  soul  and  satisfy  it.  You  shall  read  all  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  you  shall  not  find  that  once  the  nature  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  arose  to  them  as  a  question  of  mental  philosophy.  Yet,  handed 
from  school  to  school,  from  theory  to  theory,  almost  our  whole  con- 
ception of  God  is  one  that  has  been  philosophized.  We  are  ranking 
him ;  we  are  counting  his  attributes ;  we  are  telling  how  much  makes 
God  less  than  that  which  can  not  be  God ;  we  are  declaring  his  func- 
tions ;  we  are  philosophizing,  analyzing,  synthetlzlng ;  and  our  Di- 
vinity is  one  that  Is  largely  made  up  from  the  stand-point  of  mental 
philosophy.  For  theology  is  nothing  but  mental  philosophy  applied 
to  the  divine  niind  and  the  divine  government.  But  the  apostles 
looked  upon  God  from  a  different  point  of  view.  They  saw  him  In 
respect  to  his  practical  relations  to  the  wants  of  the  Individual  heart, 
and  the  wants  of  the  world.  They  thought  of  him  In  his  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  the  worlds  need,  and  seemed 
to  say  In  themselves,  '*  Here  are^  all  the  troubles  of  life ;  here  Is  this 
beneficent  Being,  that  carries  with  him  cure."  And  to  their  view  he 
was  God^  because  he  supplied  the  universal  need;  because  he  had 
that  without  which  the  world's  life  would  die  out  of  It.  It  was  this 
practical  adaptation  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  wants  of  the  suffer- 
ing world  that  made  Christ  so  unquestionably  divine.  The  questions 
that  are  still  discussed  in  the  church  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ 
would  long  since  have  ceaoed  as  uselesS|  evaporated  as  worthless,  If 
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men  had  more  habitually  contemplated  Christ  as  a  life-power,  as  a 
Redeemer  and  a  Saviour. 

The  apostles  held  for  certain  that,  in  spite  of  nature,  organiza- 
tion,  the  drift;  of  things,  kingdoms,  powers,  and  influences,  this  meri- 
dian mercy,  this  divine  consolation,  would  yet  regulate  the  world. 
The  world  was  not,  therefore,  a  pit  of  hopeless  incurables.  The 
matchless  power  of  God  would  Anally  overcome  all  evil,  and  sweep 
it  out  of  the  universe.  And  they  lived  in  the  anticipation  of  victory. 
So,  then,  they  neither  were  so  disgusted  as  many  are  with  the  wrong- 
doing of  men,  nor  were  they  so  hopeless  as  others  are  who  believe 
that  a  world  so  wicked,  banded  and  hereditated  in  wickedness,  can 
never  be  changed  nor  repaired.  Th^  looked  up  at  the  power  which 
is  above,  and  then  they  said,  ^  There  is  hope  for  the  world.  Men  can 
be  regenerated.  Men  can  be  transformed.  A  new  heaven  there  shall 
yet  be,  and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwells  righteousness."  Therefore 
their  conception  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  its  relations  to  this 
world,  filled  them  with  a  surprise  of  perpetual  joy,  and  with  the  in« 
spiration  of  hope.  This  vision  of  God,  the  Comforter,  and  the  One. 
most  merciful,  lifted  them  up.  And  as  the  star  after  the  storm 
guides  the  weary  mariner ;  as  the  sun,  after  being  long  hidden  by 
the  thick  cloud  that  half-shrouded  the  heaven,  gives  him  knowledge 
as  to  where  he  is,  and  cheers  his  hope  again ;  as  he  derives  his  inspi- 
ration, not  from  the  ocean,  nor  from  the  wind,  nor  from  the  cloud, 
nor  from  the  sail,  nor  from  the  hull,  but  borrows  every  thing  from 
the  heaven  above  him ;  so  did  the  apostles,  and  so  have  the  noble  and 
worthy  followers  of  the  apostles  in  every  day  since,  borrowed  every 
thing  of  joy  and  comfort  from  God.  For  they  are  the  descendants, 
the  lineal  successors,  of  the  apostles,  who  are  like  them  in  heart — 
not  those  who  have  some  sort  of  touch  on  the  shell. 

They  were  inspired,  too,  by  the  example  of  Christ,  to  make  their 
sorrows  so  many  medicines  for  others.  In  other  words,  they  learned 
that  the  business  of  sorrow  was  not  simply  to  be  comfoi-ted ;  that 
the  comfort  which  they  received  was  to  make  itself  the  comforter  of 
others. 

Blessed  be  Ood^  even  the  Fbther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the 
Father  of  mercies^  and  the  Qod  of  aU  comfort;  who  comforteth  us 
in  aU  our  tribulation^  thai  we  vaay  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted 
of  Qod. 

Not  longer  to  expand  this  matter,  let  me  in  application  make  a 
few  points. 

1.  This  world  is  not  an  orb  broke  loose  and  snarled  with  imme- 
dicable evils.  If  we  would  know  what  this  world  is  coming  to,  we 
must  not  look  too  low.    Have  you  never  noticed,  in  summer  days, 
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when  the  son  ataods  at  the  verj  meridian  height,  how  white  and 
clear  the  light  is ;  how  the  trees  stand  revealed ;  how  all  things  are 
transparently  clear  ? «  But  let  the  sun  sink  and  droop  till  it  shoots 
level  beams  along  the  sarface  of  the  earth,  and  those  beams  are 
c^nght  and  choked  ng  with  a  thousand  vapors,  with  dust,  with  all 
the  day^s  breedings  from  swamp,  and  morass,  and  river,  and  fen,  and 
the  sunlight  grows  thick  and  murky.  We  call  it  roseate^  and  orange^ 
and  what  not ;  but  it  is  the  poisoned  light  of  the  sun,  which,  in  its 
own  nature,  is  white  and  pure.  And  so.  when  men's  eyes  glance 
along  the  surface  of  the  world,  looking  at  moral  questions,  they  look 
through  the  vapors  which  the  world  itself  has  generated,  and  can 
not  see  clearly.  Therefore  it  is  that  many  men  think  this  world 
is  bound  to  wickedness,  and  that  all  philanthropic  attempts  are  mere 
efforts  of  weakness  and  inexperience.  There  be  many  men  that  arro- 
gate to  themselves  great  superiority,  and  that  are  proud  of  their  cyni- 
cal wisdom,  who  sit  with  a  kind  of  impudent,  pitying  leer,  looking 
upon  men  that  instruct  the  ignorant,  that  clothe  and  feed  the  poor 
^nd  the  needy,  that  spend — wcute  as  they  say — ^their  time  in  going 
out  into  the  highways  to  do  good.  ^'  What  matters  it,'^  say  they, 
'^  whether  this  great  beast  of  a  world  dies  with  its  hair  licked  one  way 
or  another  ?  What  matters  it,  if  all  the  wombs  of  time  are  genei*ating 
wickedness,  and  if  man  is  bom  to  wickedness,  whether  any  thing  is 
done  for  him  or  not  ?  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  cure  volcanoes 
with  pills,  as  to  attempt  to  cure  the  human  heart  by  any  of  your  poor 
medicaments.^'  They  say  that  they  despise  such  attempts.  And  yet,  no 
man  who  does  not  take  his  inspirations  from  the  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  God,  can  have  right  views  of  human  life.  No  man 
can  be  a  charitable  man  who  does  not  believe  that  his  fellow-men  are 
depraved.  I  will  not  say  totaUy;  for  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity.  They  are  depraved,  and  that  is  enough.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  enough  and  totaUy — ^not  enough  to 
dispute  about.  You  are  wicked  in  every  faculty,  and  you  will  keep 
being  wicked  in  every  faculty.  The  salient  play  of  the  understanding 
is  itself  full  of  imperfections,  and  at  times  is  stained  with  sin  and 
wrong.  The  lecherous  imagination  goes  to  and  fro,  a  robber  of 
purity,  throughout  the  universe.  The  moral  sentiments — how  are 
they  perpetually  suborned  to  do  the  work  of  wickedness!  How 
are  the  best  affections  wreathed  around,  oftentimes,  with  idols !  How 
are  the  passions  flagrant,  despotic,  oppressive !  Men  are  wicked  ; 
and  no  man  can  bo  charitable  with  men  who  does  not  start  with  the 
belief  that  they  are  wicked  in  all  parts  of  their  nature.  And  then, 
no  man  can  be  charitable  with  men  who  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  essential  nature  of  God  to  cure,  and  not  to  condemn ;  that  his 
first  and  latest  thought  is,  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself; 
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bat  in  me  is  thy  remedy."    God  is  himself  a  vast  medicine.     God's 
soul  and  nature  are  the  blood  of  the  universe.     Ask  the  physician 
what  it  is  that  he  trusts  to  throw  out  morbifia  influences  from  the 
human  system.    If  there  be  diseased  organs,  what  cures  them  ?     Do 
you  think  pills  do  the  work  ?    lliey  do  but  little  except  to  say  to  tho 
lazy  organ,  ^*  Wake  up  and  go  to  work,  and  throw  out  the  enemy 
that  is  preying  upon  you."    What  is  medicine  ?    It  is  merely  a  coaxer. 
Its  business  is  to  say  to  the  part  affected,  ^  Lazy  dog !  wake  up  and 
get  well."    If  a  man  gets  well,  he  cures  himself — often,  thanks  to  the 
doctor ;  oftener,  thanks  to  the  nurse ;  always,  thanks  to  nature.     That 
does  the  work,  if  it  is  done  at  alL     What  is  the  stream  that  carries 
reparation  to  the  wasted  parts,  that  carries  stimulation  to  the  dor- 
mant parts,  that  carries  nutrition  to  the  exhausted  parts  ?    What  is 
it  that  fights  ?    It  is  the  blood. 

And  throughout  the  vast  heaven,  throughout   time    and    the 
universe,  the  blood  of  the  world  comes  from  the  heart  of  Ood.     The 
mercies  of  the  loving  God  throb  every  where— <ibove  and  below, 
within  and  without,  endless  in  circuits,  vast  in  distribution,  infinitely 
potential.    It  is  the  heart  of  God  that  carries  restoration,  inspiration, 
aspiration,  and  final  victory.     And  as  long  as  God  lives,  and  is  what 
he  is,  ^Uhe  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort" — so  long 
this  world  is  not  going  to  rack  and  ruin.    And  let  men  despond  as  much 
as  they  please,  let  the  work  seem  to  be  delayed  as  long  as  it  pleases,  let 
men  watch  as  in  the  night  for  the  slow  coming  of  the  sun  of  a  winter 
morning;  nevertheless,  he  that  has  taken  his  observation,  and  has 
based  his  faith  on  the  character  and  nature  of  Gk>d,  knows  that 
though  a  thousand  years,  or  cycles  of  thousands  of  years  may  inter- 
vene, in  the  end  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which 
shall  dwell  righteousness.    The  earth  is  to  stand  up.  The  earth  is  not 
forever  to  groan.    Methinks  there  is  to  come  a  day  when  God  shall 
sound  the  note  from  the  throne  ybere  he  is,  and  when  from  afar  off, 
catching  that  key-note  and  theme,  this  old  earth,  so  long  dismal,  and 
rolling,  and  wailing,  as  it  rolts,  the  sad  requiem  of  sin  and  death, 
shall  surprise  the  spheres,  and  fill  all  the  universe  with  that  chanting 
song  of  victory,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  and  he  reigns  in  every 
heart,  and  over  all  the  earth."    The  time  shall  come. 

Work  on  then,  brother!  Work  on,  sister  I  Not  a  tear  that  you 
drop  to  wash  away  any  person's  trouble,  not  a  blow  that  you  strike 
in  imitation  of  the  strokes  of  the  Almighty  arm,  shall  be  forgotten. 
And  when  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
\ke  says  to  you,  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  disciples,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  it  shall  be  more  to 
you  than  if  you  wore  the  crowns  of  the  CsBsars  and  carried  all  the 
honors  of  the  earth.    The  world  shall  be  redeemed ;  for  our  God's 
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name  is  Mercy  and  Comfort,  The  Redeemer'  of  Israel  is  his 
name« 

2.  There  are  no  troubles  which  befall  our  saffering  hearts  indivi* 
dually  for  which  there  is  not  in  God  a  remedy,  if  only  we  rise  to  re- 
ceive it.  God's  natnre  is  medicinal  to  ours.  Yon  have  troubles ;  I 
have  troubles.  We  have  needless  troubles;  but  then,  we  have 
troubles  necessary,  troubles  that  will  abide,  troubles  that  harass,  that 
weigh,  that  fever,  that  fret. 

Now,  there  is  yictory  for  «ach  true  Chiistian  heart  over  its 
troubles.  Not  by  disowning  them ;  not  by  sloughing  them.  Every 
man  runs  that  way.  The  first  impact  of  pain  and  trouble  leads  every 
man  to  say,  ^^  Cast  it  out !"  £very  man's  prayer  to  God  is,  '^Loi*d, 
remove  tins  thorn  in  the  flesh."  He  has  not  a  thought  of  any  thing 
bat  that.  *^  Thrice,"  says  the  apostle^  the  most  heroic  of  mortal 
men,  '^  I  besought  the  Lord."  And  his  answer  was  what  ?  ^'  My 
grace  shall  be  sufScient  for  thee."  He  whose  crown  of  thorns  is 
now  more  illustrious  and  radiant  than  pi*ecions  stones  could  make  a 
crown,  says  to  every  one  of  his  disciples  that  have  thorns  piercing 
them,  '^  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  you."  Then  bear,  hear^  bbab  I 

Bear  how  ?  resignedly  ?  Oh !  if  you  can  not  do  any  better,  be 
resigned.  That  is  better  than  murmuring — only  just,  though.  I 
hear  persons  in  great  trouble  and  affliction  saying,  ^^  I  strive  to  be 
resigned."  Well,  strive  for  that ;  strive  for  any  thing ;  strive  for  the 
lowest  degree  of  Christian  attainment  rather  than  not  strive  at  all. 
K  you  are  resigned,  say  so ;  but  do  not  say  it  as  a  whipped  child  says 
it  is  sorry  because  it  is  whipped,  and  would  not  say  it  if  it  were  not 
afraid  of  being  whipped  again.  Saying  that,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  much  better  to  do  the  least  right  thing  than  to  do  nothing,  or 
the  wrong  thing.  Say  resignation;  but  resignation  is  not  the  word. 
Resignation  is  a  negative  thing.  It  is  the  consent  of  the  soul  to 
receive  without  replication,  without  revulsion,  without  murmuring, 
without  resistance,  without  rebellion.  It  is  giving  up  a  contest  or 
conflict. 

But  oh!  isthedisciplebetter  than  the  Master?  Would  you,  if 
you  could,  reach  forth  your  hand  and  take  back  one  single  sorrow, 
gloomy  then,  but  gorgeous  now,  that  made  Christ  to  you  what  he  is  ? 
Is  it  not  the  power  of  Jesus  in  heaven,  and  to  all  eternity  will  it  not 
be  his  glory,  that  he  was  the  Sufferer,  and  that  he  bore  suffering  in 
such  a  way  that  he  vanquished  suffering  ?  And  is  he  not  the  Lord 
over  all  by  reason  of  that  ?  Now  yon  are  his  followers ;  and  will 
yon  follow  Christ,  and  will  you  desire  to  be  worthy  of  his  leadership, 
by  slinking  away  from  suffering  ?  Do  not  seek  it ;  but  if  it  comes, 
remember  that  no  sorrow  comes  but  with  his  knowledge.  If  he  does 
not  draw  the  golden  bow  tliat  sends  the  silver  arrow  to  your  heart, 
he  knows  it  is  sent,  and  sees  it  fall     You  are  never  in  trouble  that 
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he  does  not  know  it  And  what  is  trouble  but  that  very  influence 
that  brings  you  nearer  to  the  heart  of  God  than  prayers  or  hymns  ? 
I  think  sorrows  bring  us  closer  to  God  than  joys,  usually ;  but 
sorrows,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  borne,  as  Christ's  were,  victoriously, 
carrying  with  them  intimations  and  sacred  prophecies  to  the  heart 
of  Hope,  not  only  that  we  shall  not  be  overborne  by  them,  but  that  by 
them  we  shall  be  strengthened  and  ennobled  and  enlarged. 

How  is  it,  brother  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  like  the  cup 
which  you  are  now  drinking ;  but  look  back  twenty  years.  Almost 
every  one  of  you  can  think  of  some  trouble  which  you  experienced 
twenty,  or  ten,  or  five  years  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  seemed 
to  you  like  midnight.  It  bowed  you  down ;  and  you  felt  as 
though  your  heart  was  bursting  in  twain.  Now  it  is  all  over,  and  it 
has  wrought  out  its  effect  on  you ;  and  I  ask  you,  Would  you  give 
out  of  your  education  those  twists  and  twirls  which  you  suffered  un- 
der ?  Would  you  have  removed  the  experience  of  that  burden 
which  you  thought  would  crush  yon,  but  which  you  fought  in  such  a 
way  that  you  came  out  a  strong  man  ?  What  has  made  you  so  ver- 
satile ?  What  has  made  you  so  patient  ?  What  has  made  you  so 
broad,  so  deep,  and  so  rich  ?  God  put  pickaxes  into  you,  though  you 
did  not  like  it.  He  dug  wells  of  salvation  in  you.  He  took  you  in 
his  strong  hand,  and  shook  you  by  his  north  wind,  and  rolled  you 
in  his  snows,  and  fed  you  with  the  coai'sest  food,  and  clothed  you  in 
the  coarsest  raiment,  and  beat  you  as  a  flail  beats  grain  till  the  straw 
is  gone  and  the  wheat  is  left.  And  you  are  what  you  are  by  the 
grace  of  God's  providence,  many  of  you.  By  fire,  by  anvil-strokes, 
by  the  hammer  that  breaks  the  flinty  rock,  you  are  made  what  you 
are.  You  were  gold  in  the  rock ;  and  God  played  miner,  and  blast- 
ed you  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  then  he  played  stamper,  and  crushed 
you ;  and  then  he  played  smelter,  and  melted  you ;  and  now  you 
are  gold  free  from  the  rock  by  the  grace  of  God's  severity  to  you. 
And  as  you  look  back  upon  those  experiences  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  see  what  they  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  are 
now,  you  say,  '^  I  would  not  exchange  what  I  learned  from  these 
things  for  all  the  world." 

What  is  the  reason  you  have  never  learned  to  apply  the  same 
philosophy  to  the  trouble  of  to-day  ?  Why  is  it  that,  when  trouble 
comes  on  you  to-day,  your  heart  can  not  rise  up  and  say,  "  O  God  of 
darkness,  I  know  thee.  Clouds  are  around  about  thee ;  but  justice 
and  judgment  are  the  habitations  of  thy  throne"  ?  Why  can  not  you 
do  by  God  as  your  children  do  by  you?  Kyou  play  with  your  chil- 
dren— ^and  every  body  ought  to — ^if  you  dress  yourself  and  come  at 
your  cbildi*en  with  shapes  of  terror,  how  half-scared,  and  yet  not 
scared,  they  run  at  you,  with  strokes,  and  pull  away  the  covering  from 
your  face,  and  rejoice  when  they  begin  to  see  the  features  of  their 
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lather,  who  is  playing  with  them.  That  which  terrified  them  is  the 
life  of  their  sport  when  they  find  yon  out.  And  when  God  comes  to 
you  wrapped  and  wreathed  in  clouds,  and  in  storms,  why  should  we 
not  recognize  him,  and  say,  "I  know  thee,  God ;  and  I  will  not  fear 
thee.  Though  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  thee"  ?  If  a  man  could 
see  his  God  in  his  troubles,  and  take  sorrow  to  be  the  lore  of  inspira- 
tion, the  light  of  interpretation,  the  sweet  discipline  of  a  bitter  medi- 
cament that  brings  health,  though  the  taste  is  not  agreeable — ^if  one 
could  so  look  upon  his  God,  how  would  sorrows  make  him  strong ! 

3.  Once  more.  No  person  is  ordained  until  his  sorrows  put  into 
his  hands  the  power  of  comforting  others.  Did  any  body  but  Paul 
eTer  think  as  Paul  did  ?  See  what  a  genuine  nobleness  and  benevo- 
lence there  was  in  every  thing  he  did.  Sorrow  is  apt  to  be  very  selfish, 
it  is  apt  to  be  self-indulgent ;  but  see  how  sorrow  worked  in  the  apostle. 
"Blessed  be  God,"  said  he,  "even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  who 
comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort 
them  which  are  in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  our- 
selves are  comforted  of  God." 

There  is  a  universal  instance  and  iUustration  of  it.  When  the 
daughter  is  married,  and  goes  from  home,  much  as  she  loves  her 
chosen  companion,  how  often  her  heart  goes  back  to  her  father^s 
house!  Father  and  mother  are  never  so  dear  as  about  two  or 
three  years  after  the  child  has  been  separated  from  them—just 
long  enough  to  get  over  the  novelty  of  being  independent.  At 
no  other  time — and  this  is  a  comfort  to  you,  mothers,  who  cry 
when  your  daughters  get  married,  and  you  think  they  love  some- 
body else  besides  you— <Io  they  so  much  come  back  to  their  parents 
for  counseL  And  that  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  father  and  mother  are 
the  true  counselors  of  the  child.  As  time  goes  on,  the  daughter 
sufiTers  from  sickness,  children  are  multiplied  in  the  family,  she  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn;  and  the  mother  comes  to  her,  journey- 
ing from  afar.  And  oh,  what  a  light  there  is  in  the  dwelling !  The 
mother's  face  is  more  than  stars  in  the  night,  more  than  the  sun  in 
the  daytime,  to  the  home-sick  child.  The  mother  tarries  in  the 
family.  The  children  are  sick ;  there  is  trouble  in  the  household ; 
but  the  daughter  says,  "Mother  is  here."  And  when  from  her  lips 
fall  sweet  words  of  consolation,  and  she  says,  "  My  dear  child,  noth- 
ing surprising  has  befallen  you ;  I  have  gone  through  it  all,"  and 
she  narrates  some  of  the  inward  history  of  her  own  life,  of  the 
troubles  that  she  has  experienced,  while  yet  she  is  telling  her  story, 
strangely,  as  if  exhaled,  all  these  drops  of  trouble  that  have  been 
sprinkled  on  the  child^s  heart  have  gone,  and  she  is  comforted. 
Why?  Because  the  consolations  by  which  the  mother^s  heart  was 
comforted,  have  gone  over  and  rested  on  the  child's  mind. 
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Now,  the  apostle  says,  "When  Christ  comforts  your  grief,  he 
makes  you  mother  to  somebody  else." 

I  know  some  people  who,  when  they  have  griefs,  become  paupers 
and  mendicants*  I  do  not  like  to  talk  so  contemptuously,  though  I 
feel  it  at  first;  but  I  despise,  until  I  stop  and  think,  those  people 
who  want  to  parade  their  griefs  and  sorrows.  There  are  persons 
who,  having  had  losses,  go  around  with  a  hat  in  their  hand  begging 
a  penny  of  comfort  from  this  one  and  that  one,  on  account  of  their 
bereavements.  Wherever  they  go,  they  want  to  have  somebody 
talk  about  their  griefs,  and  ask  about  them ;  and  if  people  do  not 
ask  about  them^  they  tell  about  them  without  being  asked.  They 
carry  a  tail  to  their  griefs  as  long  as  a  comet's  tail.  All  the  time 
their  omnivorous  mouth  is  open  to  give  forth  something  concerning 
their  grirfs.  They  want  every  body  to  be  interested  in  their 
griefs,  and  sympathize  with  them  on  account  of  them.  They  make 
their  griefs  an  occasion  for  mendicancy. 

And  what  does  the  apostle  say  ?  That  when  God  comforts  your 
griefs,  he  ordains  you  to  be  a  minister  of  comfort  to  others  who  are 
•in  trouble.  You  are  not  to  seek  comfort  for  yourselves,  but  are,  out 
of  your  experience  of  heart,  to  pour  comfort  into  other  people's 
wounded  hearts.    That  is  the  ministration  of  sorrow. 

Christian  brethren,  does  God  so  comfort  you  that  you  are  able  to 
bear  the  yoke,  and  to  endure  the  piercing  thorn  ?  And  when  God 
enables  you  to  bear  it,  is  your  first  thought  this,  "  I  am  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  church  of  the  sufferers ;  I  am  now  marked 
with  the  cross,  as  one  that  bears  for  others ;  I  am  lifted  up  among 
my  fellow-men,  not  to  be  praised,  but  that  I  may  go  about  as  my 
Master  did,  and  minister  to  them  the  consolations  by  which  I  myself 
have  been  comforted"  ?  Do  not  any  of  you  say,  "  The  cup  is  too 
large  and  too  bitter"  ?  Never.  The  Hand  that  was  pierced  for  you 
takes  the  cup,  and  gives  it  to  you ;  and  Christ  loves  you  too  much  to 
give  you  a  cup  that  you  can  not  drink.  Do  -not  say,  **  The  burden 
is  too  great ;  I  can  not  bear  it."  He  that  loves  you,  as  you  do  not 
even  yourself  love  yourself,  the  Redeemer,  **  the  God  of  all  comfort," 
'*  the  Father  of  mercies,"  lays  every  burden  on  you ;  and  he  that 
lays  the  burden  on,  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  it.  Take  up 
your  cross,  God  gives  every  body,  I  think,  a  cross,  when  he  enters 
upon  a  Christian  life.  When  it  comes  into  his  hands,  what  is  itt 
It  is  the  rude  oak,  four-square,  full  of  splinters  and  slivers,  and 
rudely  tacked  together.  And  after  forty  years  I  see  some  men  carry- 
ing their  cross  just  as  rude  as  it  was  at  first.  Others,  I  perceive,  be- 
gin to  wind  around  about  it  faith,  and  hope,  and  patience ;  and  after 
a  time,  like  Aaron's  rod,  it  blossoms  all  over.  And  at  last  their  crosi^ 
has  been  so  covered  with  holy  affections  that  it  does  not  seem  any 
more  to  be  a  cross.    They  carry  it  so  easily,  and  are  so  much  more 
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Btrengthened  than  burdened  by  it,  Uiat  men  almost  forget  that  it  is 
a  cross,  by  the  triumph  with  which  they  caiTy  it.  Carry  your  cross 
in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  victory  in  it ;  and  let  every  tear, 
as  it  drops  from  your  eye,  glance  also,  as  the  light  strikes  through  it, 
i¥ith  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  be  many  of  you  that  are  standing  in  dark  hours  now,  and 
that  need  just  these  consolations.  My  dear  child,  my  daughter,  my 
son,  be  not  surprised—- certainly  not  out  of  your  faith.  God  is  not  an- 
gry with  you.  It  is  not  necessarily  for  your  sins  that  you  are  afflicted 
— though  we  are  all  sinful. .  For  your  good  God  afflicts  you ;  and  he 
says  to  you,  *'  What  father  is  he  that  chastiseth  not  his  son  ?  If  ye 
endure  chastisement,  ye  are  my  sons.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth."  O  glorious  fact  1  O  blessed  truth  1  These  are  God's 
love-letters,  written  in  dark  ink.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receivetb.  If  ye  endure 
chastening,"  ye  are  tlie  sons  of  God;  if  not,  basttxrds. 

Grant,  O  God !  that  we  may  be  sops.  Now  speak,  and  see  if  thou 
canst  scare  us.  Now  thunder,  and  see  if  we  tremble.  Now  write. 
and  see  if  we  do  not  press  thy  messages  to  our  heart.  Afflict  us, 
only  do  not  forget  us.  Comfort  us,  and  we  will  bear  to  others  the 
comfort  wherewith  we  are  covnforied. 

PIIATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOIT. 

Ws  tbank  tbee,  almighty  God,  thftt  thou  art  as  a  dty  on  every  aide  of  which  there  are  gatea. 
Thoa  art  aooeealble  at  all  timea,  and  to  alL  There  ia  do  ery  ao  feehle  that  the  atorm  ahall  heat  it 
dovn,  or  the  thander  of  the  world  hide  it.  Up  through  aU  noise  and  opposition,  the  fidntest 
wish  and  cry  preeaea  to  tiiee,  and  la  heard.  There  la  no  heart  so  weak  that  lt*can  not  make  its 
way  among  hearts.  There  la  no  heart  that  hongera  and  thinta  and  flilnts,  and  is  weary  unto 
death,  bnt  that  haa  power  with  the  mightiest  to  overcome  omnlpotenee.  By  as  mnch  as  we  are 
week,  are  we  strong  with  thee.  The  more  lowly  we  are,  the  more  aro*we  before  thee  evermore. 
With  the  hnmble  and  the  contrite  In  aplrft  thon  dost  dwell ;  for,  they  that  need  thee  most  are 
most  In  thy  thought  And  though  onr  necessitlea  spring  from  transgression,  thongh  gallt  goes 
with  want,  we  are  none  the  less  the  objects  of  thy  loving  care,  and  of  thy  pardoning  mercy.  And 
fhoogh  the  earth  haa  been  ftdl  of  crimes,  thongh  the  stream  of (hnen's  thoughts  has  rolled  dark 
and  guilty,  and  thoi^h  the  whole  of  creation  haa  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  until  now,  vexed 
and  tormented ;  yet  thon  hast  let  fly,  and  never  called  back  again  over  an  this  desolate  world,  and 
the  floods  of  Ua  Iniquity,  that  word,  "  Whosoever  win,  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  llfo 
freeiy."  For  aU  this  hope  that  Is  set  k>oee  with  thine  invitation,  Ibr  aU  the  vision  of  thine  excel* 
lent  glory  which  we  behold  In  this  thy  wonderfhl  caU,  we  render  thee  'thanksgiving  >nd  praise. 
For  thou  art  not  the  Ui^est  that  thon  mighteat  oppress,  nor  even  that  thou  mightest  bring  to 
rigorous  Juatloe  those  that  are  under  condemnation.  Thou  art  the  Healer  of  all  that  Uve.  Thon 
art  the  best,  and  yet  the  tenderest  Thou  art  the  most  unspotted  and  tiie  moat  sympathetic  with 
those  that  are  stained,  even  unto  death.  Thon,  O  Ck>d,  hast  need  of  no  one  thyself,  and  yet,  art 
the  one  universal  Helper  of  those  that  are  needy.  Thou  art  Inflnltely  rich,  and  no  one  can  add  to 
tiiy  store ;  and  yet,  thou  art  bountlfhl,  giving  forth  with  eternal  profusion  to  those  that  are 
needy.  Thou  art  the  one  against  whom  we  have  offended ;  and  yet  thou  art  the  suppliant,  and 
dost  stand  at  the  door  of  the  heart  persuading  and  knocking,  as  if  it  were  a  refhge  that  thou  doat 
aedL  against  the  pursuer,  and  not  aa  if  thonwert  wooing  and  wfaming  us  to  our  own  good. 

Who  ahaU  speak  thy  nature ;  and  who  shaU  enter  into  aU  the  richness  of  thy  thoughts,  and 
thdr  proeesalons  f  Who  shaU  be  able  to  describe  what  thou  art,  thou  glorious  "  God  of  aU  com- 
fort''-4hoa  *^  Father  of  merdes  *' r 

We  desire  to  humble  ourselves  because  thou  art  so  good.  In  the  memory  and  knowledge,  and 
In  the  present  oonsdonsnesa  of  our  own  sina  and  unworthlness.    If  thon.hadst  been  hard,  even 
fhongb  Just,  we  might  have  found  some  deUc^t  in  hiding,  or  seeking  to  hide,  transgression,  or  to 
«vade  penally  ;  but  statee'thou  art  lanlent,  since  thou  art  tender  and  most  mercUhl,  how  sh^*' 
Ibrglve  omraetvea  that  wo  have  run  greedily  to  do  evtt  in  thy  sight?   How  shaU  we  be 
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with  onnelTOB  that,  Joined  to  sneh  a  nobility,  that,  being  the  sons  of  God,  we  have  been  content 
to  divide  with  the  swine  the  Ibod  wliich  they  did  eat  f  We  are  ashamed  of  sinning ;  we  are 
ashamed  of  thonghts  unworthy  of  thy  comptfiy;  and  we  deelre  that  tile  goodness  of  God  may 
lead  ns  to  repent  May  we  not  await  thy  Bconi^^e.  May  we  not  wait  imtil  we  hear  the  thunders 
of  the  fkr-coming  Judgments.  ,Ma^hy  meekness,  may  thy  gentlenesa,  ma/\hy 'goodness  win  ns. 
And  we  pray  this  day  that  we  nuiFhave  snch  a  sense  of  thy  presenoe  and  mercy  and  msjesty, 
that  firom  its  universality  and  ftillneas  and  adaptation  to  all  our  wants  we  shall  rlae  up  strength- 
ened, not  in  our  own  conceit,  but  in  our  God.  May  we  leam  more  and  more  to  glory  in  the 
Lord,  rather  than  in  outward  things,  rather  than  in  the  repute  which  we  seek  among  men,  or  in 
riches,  or  in  any  pleasure,  or  in  any  duty  to  which  our  hands  are  put.  May  we  rci]olce  in  the 
Lord. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  thy  dear  servants  who  are  present  this  morn- 
ing such  fkmiUarity  of  access,  such  boldness  of  petition,  that  they  may  ask  whatever  they  thin 
day  may  need  for  themselves,  for  their  distempered  hearts  and  di^Kwitions,  for  the  purposes  the 
accomplishment  of  which  Is  long  delayed,  or  for  their  own  houaeholda.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  the  thoughts  of  love  in  their  wide  dreuits  may  carry  with  them  divine  bene&ction ;  and 
If  we  think  of  those  afar  off,  across  the  sea,  or  In  the  wilderness,  or  in  drcumstances  of  peril  and 
of  trial,  may  our  thoughts  be  but  the  premonitions  of  thy  ftillneaa  this  day.  If  there  be  In  thy 
presence  those'that  are  burdened  and  that  need  relief,  and  come  to  Oiee  for  rdief,  oh !  vouchsafe  to 
than  the  ftalfillment  of  thy  words  of  mercy,  and  do  exceeding  more  for  them  than  they  ask  or 
think,  to  the  honcnr  and  glory  of  thy  gradous  name. 

Be  near  to  all  those  that  are  bereaved,  and  comfort  them.  May  they  not  think  that  any 
strange  thing  has  befUlen  them  In  this  world  of  sorrows,  and  death,  and  anguished  hearts  yet 
living  that  would  they  were  dead. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  those  that  are  called  to  mourn  may  look  up  to  God,  and  take 
their  sorrows  to  themsel^  in  the  li^^t  of  his  countenance.  Thou  that  canst  make  the  storm 
doud  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the  heaven,  canst  not  thou  shine  upon  human  griefe  until  they 
are  beautifol  ?  We  beseedi  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  them  that  are  weak,  and  that  are  pass- 
ing through  sorrows  whlda  for  the  moment  overbear  them.  If  fhey  cry  out,  **  All  thy  waves  havo 
gone  over  me  I"  yet.  Lord,  arise,  thou  that  seemest  to  sleep,  and  rebuke  the  wind  and  the  waves, 
that  there  may  be  calm  with  them.  Sanctify  affliction  wherever  It  la,  that  it  may  make  men 
better ;  that  it  may  make  them  more  humble,  more  meek,  more  pure ;  and  that  it  may  make 
them  more  sympathetic  with  their  fdlow-men. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  consecration  which  ^y  servants  make  of  them- 
selves, praying  to-day  in  thy  presence ;  and  If  they  yearn  and  desire  a  nobler  lifo ;  If  they  mourn 
that  their  attainments  are  so  fkr  bdow  their  ideals ;  if  they  from  day  to  day  find  the  resolutions 
of  yesterday  broken,  and  the  dead  are  evermore  burying  the  dead,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  but  that  they  may  **  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  price  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  In  Christ  Jesus. " 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  parents  that  are  endeavoring  to  rear  up  a  generation  to  serve 
thee.  May  the  children  of  the  households  of  this  churdi  and  sodety  come  up  in  nanembranoe 
before  thee.  And  as  evUs  are  on  every  side,  seeking  to  snare  them,  as  the  fiery  blasts  are  ready 
to  sweep  over  them,  grant,  O  God,  that  the  young  may  be  predous  In  thy  sight,  and  that  they 
may  bo  so  reared  that  when  they  are  old  they  shall  not  depart  from  virtue  and  from  truth. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  more  and  more  efllcacloos  the  labors  of  thy  servants  who  go 
forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  May  they  not  be  weary  in  weU-doing,  and  may  they  not  be- 
come puffed  up,  nor  concdted,  by  all  the  labor  which  they  perform.  May  they  evermore  remem- 
ber that  it  is  their  privilege,  and  an  Inestimable  fovor,  that  thou  dost  permit  them  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard  with  thee.  And  may  they  walk  humbly,  and  bear  not  alone  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the 
spirit  of  their  blessed  Master. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  the  churches  of  these  dtles,  and  bless  them.  Iklay  those 
that  minister  in  them  be  able  wisdy  to  divine  thy  Word  and  thy  power  from  on  high.  Wilt  thou 
make  thy  Word  effectual.  We  pray  that  fhou  wilt  revive  thy  work  In  all  the  churches  of  this 
land.  May  the  gracious  outpourings  of  thy  Spirit  be  as  the  rain.  And  we  pray  thee  that  it  may 
be  aa  rain  not  upon  the  sand,  but  upon  the  aoO. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  hdp.  In  this  great  time  of  our  natlon^s  need,  all  those  that  purpose 
things  wise,  and  Just,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  good ;  and  may  tiie  counsds  of  the  ungodly  come 
to  naught.  And  we  beseech  ot  thee  that  thou  wUt  overrule  events  for  the  frurtherancc  of  Jiutloe 
and  Uberty.  May  education  and  Intdligence  prevail  among  all  our  people.  We  pray  that  we  may 
be  united,  at  last,  inwardly.  In  righteousness.  And  grant  that  we  may  not  seek  stability  by  vio- 
lence.   And  only  In  God  may  we  seek  strength  and  contibunance. 

Bemember  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  In  the  various  strugi^es  which  are  silently  or 
openly  going  on,  be  thou  on  the  side  of  the  right.  Strengthen  the  weak  and  the  needy.  Fulfill 
thy  promises.  Command  the  mountains,  that  they  come  down,  and  the  valleys,  that  they  exalt 
themsdves.  And  may  the  way  of  the  Lord  be  cast  up  among  the  people,  and  the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  eveilaating  Joy  upon  thdr  head.  And  to  thy  name 
Shan  be  ttie  praise,  Father,  Bon,  and  Spirit*   Amm, 
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**  "Then  went  out  to  lum  Jerusalem,  and  all  Jadea,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confesBing  their  sins." — Matt. 
liL5,6. 
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The  expression,  confessing  their  sins^  is  more  significant  than  yon 
think.  There  are  many  that  confess  their  sinfulness^  who  will  not 
confess  their  sins.  They  will  confess  that  they  are  depraved,  but  they 
will  not  confess  the  special  evils  which  make  np  that  depravity.  In- 
deed, many  confess  their  sinfulness  as  a  substantial  justification  of  spe- 
cial sins.  They  treat  sinfulness  as  if  it  were  a  fate,  a  sovereign 
necessity,  which  domineered  the  world  and  prostrated  men  as  mighty 
winds  overturn  trees  and  dwellings.  In  its  universality,  and  in  the 
certainty  of  its  action,  men  have  a  latent  justification  or  palliation  of 
their  special  evils.  "  We  have  sinned ;  to  be  sure  we  have,"  say  they. 
''All  men  sin.  It  was  to  be  expected.  Men  are  held  to  a  necessity 
of  winning  by  a  law  as  imperative  as  the  law  of  gravitation." 

Thus  sin  becomes  a  scientific  matter  with  a  great  many  men. 
Men  hold  to  sin  as  one  of  their  rights  under  the  constitution  of  this 
world.  This  great  fact  of  generic  sinfulness,  in  which  all  men  are 
alike,  the  confession  of  which  does  not  separate  one  man  from  anoth- 
er, nor  discriminate  unfavorably  against  individuals,  men  confess 
freely.  But  the  particular  actions  which  spring  up  under  this 
universal  sinfulness,  the  ridiculousness  of  vanity,  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  element  of  pride,  the  insatiable  selfishness,  the  infidelity  to 
honor,  the  violation  of  truth,  the  soil  and  stain  of  illicit  pleasure,  the 
subtle  envyings  which  fever  the  blood,  and  the  jealousies  which  fret 
the  disposition,  and,  above  all,  the  great  family  of  sins  which  must  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  meannesses;  sins  so  minute  that  they  can 
hardly  be  named,  so  subtle  that  they  can  not  be  pictured ;  that,  like 
the  spores  of  vegetable  fungus,  or  the  seeds  of  pestilence  which  fill 
the  air,  are  yet  impalpable — all  these,  men  stoutly  refuse  to  confess. 
They  are  far  more  likely  to  deny  them.    If  pressed  with  the  evi- 
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dence  of  their  existence,  they  cast  up  intrenchments  and  defend 
themselves  as  against  an  enemy. 

And  so  we  see  ^his  paradox,  that  men  are  too  facile  in  confessing 
their  sinfulness,  and  yet  obstinate  in  not  confessing  their  sins.  One 
reason  why  men  do  not  willingly  recognize  and  confess  sin  as  an  indi- 
vidual act  is,  that  they  can  not  endure  to  stand  before  their  fellows  as 
culprits,  either  in  their  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  reflected  opinions  of 
their  neighbors.  If  sin,  even  the  wiekedest  and  meanest,  were  only 
to  become  common  and  allowable  and  fashionable,  then  men  would 
confess  what  now  they  deny ;  because  then  the  confession  would 
not  mark  them  out  as  sinners  above  others.  They  sin  in  companies 
so  large  and  respectable  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  inasmuch 
as  men's  consciences  are,  in  fact,  made  up  more  largely  of  the  rules 
which  govern  them — of  the  opinions  of  society — than  of  absolute 
moral  stand-points  and  laws. 

There  are  two  cases  which  lead  men  in  communities  to  the  con- 
fession of  particular  sins  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows,  before  God 
and  before  man.  Any  moral  exaltation  which  places  them  so  that 
they  see  evil  from  a  plane  higher  than  that  on  which  they  live  ordi- 
narily, and  where  its  relations,  its  tendencies,  its  nature  and  charac- 
ter are  clearly  revealed,  constantly  tends  to  produce  confession. 
There  is  also  a  confession  which  results  from  social  magnetism. 
Communities  are  sometimes  possessed,  for  short  periods,  with  a  par« 
oxysm  of  contrition. 

I  read  you  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances,  in  the  opening 
service  this  morning,  where  a  whole  nation  bowed  down  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  man,  and,  as  it  were,  confessed  the  folly  of  their  idolatry, 
and  professed  the  grandeur  of  their  faith  in  Jehovah.* 

You  will  also  remember  how,  under  Peter's  sermon,  at  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  thousands  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  confessed  their  sins, 
as  well  as  the  great  sin  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour. 

You  will  remember  in  the  book  of  Acts,  how,  under  the  Apostles' 
teaching  and  preaching,  the  jugglers  and  sorcerers  brought  and  burned 
in  the  public  market-place  books  and  various  instruments  of  their  fol- 
lies, valued  at  a  great  sum. 

We  have  had  similar  movements  in  our  own  history.  The  Wash- 
ingtonian  temperance  movement  was  one  of  them;  and  a  very 
extraordinary  movement  it  was  in  its  day,  in  which  the  consciences 
of  a  large  class  of  men  throughout  the  nation  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  spirit  of  divine  afflatus  and  inspiration.  Let  other  men  carp, 
and  note  how  few  were  saved ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  moral  developments  that  ever  took  place  in  my  lifetime.  To 
see  so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  whose  sins  were  of  the 
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most  desperate  character,  and  whose  habits  were  the  most  infrangi- 
ble, banding  themselves  together,  and  rising  up  and  becoming  re- 
foimers,  from  the  very  precincts  of  perdition— it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary moral  phenomenon. 

The  Water  street  movement  in  New-York,  to-day,  is  another 
sach  movement.  It  is  not  only  surprising,  bat  the  £M)t  that  at  so  low 
a  depth  as  that  there  is  enongh  moral  resiliency  to  constitute  a  kind 
of  paroxysmal— ;/^matMxz^  some  call  it — social  impulsive  repentance 
of  wrong,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  that  can  occur. 

The  peculiar  causes  which  have  dominated  in  these  men  leave  us 
to  fear  that  the  reformations  will  not  be  veiy  many ;  but  it  is  not  a 
small  thing  to  see  the  attempted  reformation  of  such  men  and  such 
women  as  live  there.  One  man  and  one  woman  saved  are  more  than 
return  enough  for  all  the  prayer,  the  labor,  the  hope,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm that  have  been  expended  upon  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
men  should  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  transgressions  and  iniquities, 
stop  short,  and  be  pierced  with  a  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  their 
coarse  and  character^  and  that  they  should  say,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  And  if  there  is  any  thing  remarkable 
in  this  case,  it  is  that  it  is  a  movement  that  has  taken  place  so  far  down 
along  the  scale  of  depravity.  But  most  of  these  men,  if  they  are  made 
better  at  all,  will  all  their  life  long  be  only  convalescent  moral  cripples : 
for  a  man  can  not  violate  every  moral  law  and  every  physical 
law  at  the  same  time,  through  years  and  years,  and  then  recover  him- 
self merely  by  a  volition.  Repentance  may  begin  the  work  instantly, 
but  the  completion  of  the  reformation,  in  such  cases  as  that^  requires 
a  sphere  of  years.  If  one  could  wallow  amidst  filth  for  half  a  life,  and 
then  wash  himself  clean  in  a  day,  then  sin  would  be  no  worse  than 
dirt  on  the  hands  which  water  can  cleanse  in  a  minute.  Sin  would 
be  robbed  of  half  its  danger  if  it  were  curable  in  a  moment. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  our  text  John  went  forth  preaching ;  and 
under  his  discourse  there  ^sprung  up  one  of  these  strange  circles  of 
religious  movement — a  sort  of  whirlpool  of  moral  feeling  that  sucked 
into  it  all  the  region  round  about;  and  they  were  baptized  of  him 
confessing  their  sins.  I  wonder  what  things  were  confessed  by 
ihem.  Did  the  priest  confess  his  love  of  power,  and  his  arro- 
gance in  the  management  of  it?  Did  the  administrator  declare- 
to  John  that  he  had  defrauded  the  estate  on  which  he  admin- 
istered ?  Did  the  man  admit  at  last  that  he  had  sworn  falsely 
against  his  neighbor,  and  taken  life  and  property  by  perjury? 
Did  the  neighbor  own  and  confess  that  sneering  slander  with 
which  he  had  covered  his  pretended  friend,  circulating  it  secretly, 
like  poison  in  the  blood,  through  the  community  ?    Did  that  man' 
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who  was  reputed  honest,  whisper  in  John's  ear,  **  Sir,  I  am  a  thief"  ? 
Did  the  rigorous  prude,  carried  along  by  this  electric  influence,  pas- 
sionately cry  out,  ^'My  decency  is  but  a  garment  worn  to  hide 
shame"  ?  Did  one  say,  "  I  am  an  extortioner,"  and  another,  "  I 
am  a  liar,"  and  another,  **  IJ  am  thoroughly]  selfish"  ?  And  did 
they,  as  merchants  in  a  fair,  crowd  their  goods  forward ;  and,  calling 
them  out,  did  they  cry,  some  one  thing,  and  some  another ;  one  say- 
ing, "  Pride ;"  another  saying, "  Vanity ;"  another, "  Deceit ;"  another, 
•*  Hypocrisy ;"  another, "  Lasdness  and  filthiness ;"  another, "  Drunken- 
ness, and  cruelty,  and  immorality"  ?  It  is  said  that  they  confessed 
their  sins.  If  all  the  sins  that  they  confessed  had  been  collected  and 
hung  up,  what  a  spectacle  they  would  have  presented  I  What  a 
sight  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  all  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  confessed,  and  embod- 
ied, and  hung  up  1  And  yet  I  think  any  congregation  could  match 
it,  if  they  were  to  confess  their  sins ! 

One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  the 
teachings  of  those  who  were  inspired  by  him,  was  the  unconditional 
requisition  of  moral  purity  which  they  made.  The  very  first  step  in 
a  religious  life  was  one  of  personal  purification.  They  were  not 
called  to  join  the  church.  They  were  not  called  to  a  life  of  venera- 
tion, nor  to  a  life  of  ecstatic  worship.  Still  less  were  they  called  to 
be  partisans  of  a  sect  or  a  school,  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a  new 
church.  The  overture  that  was  made  always  was,  Hepent/  That 
was  the  word.  And  this  is  the  true  spiritual  anatomy ^of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

It  is  not  to  be  taught,  if  we  would  follow  the  spirit  of  this  open- 
ing and  prosecution  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  hands  of 
the  Master  and  of  his  disciples,  that  men  are  to  confess  to  their 
priests.  We  are  told  to  confess  our  faults  one  to  another;  but 
that  certainly  does  not  make  confession  of  our  evils  to  our  priest 
obligatory.  That  is  a  social  duty.  It  is  not  an  official  obser- 
vance. Every  single  day  we  are  doing  things  that  offend  one 
another ;  and  we  are  to  have  that  pliant  honesty  which  shall  recognize 
wrong  as  we  every  day  commit  it,  and  at  once  acknowledge  it. 
^  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another."  Because  you  have  said  it,  do 
not  stick  to  it^  as  the  proverb  has  it.  If  you  have  done  it,  do  not  jus- 
tify it  because  you  have  done  it  Be  easy  to  be  entreated.  When  you 
have  thought  wrong,  spoken  wrong,  done  wrong,  and  it  is  brought 
home  to  you,*admit  it  at  once,  no  matter  what  the  consequence  may 
be.  Be  true ;  be  honest ;  confess  your  faults  one  to  another ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  must  put  on^your  garments  and  go  down 
to  the  church  and  confess  them  to  the  priest.  It  is  not  forbidden. 
This  is^  a  free  country,  and  if  any  body  wants  to  do  so,  he  may.   If 
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any  one  has  fonnd  benefit  in  it,  let  him  be  thankful,  and  do  it  again. 
I  do  not  deride  it  nor  forbid  it ;  bat  I  say  that  it  is  not  obligatory. 
The  Scripture  does  not  ordain  it,  nor  enjoin  it ;  bat  if  your  spirit  can 
work  profit  out  of  it,  by  all  means  take  advantage  of  it. 

Nor  are  we  commanded  to  confess  every  aot  before  men.  So  little 
has  there  been  taught,  and  so  little  discrimination  has  resulted  from  re- 
flection, or  from  conduct,  in  this  matter,  that  consciences  which  in  the 
first  place  lay  dormant  through  years  and  years,  not  noting  sin,  not 
holding  back  their  possessors  from  transgression,  when  at  last  they 
become  tremendously  stimulated,  are  very  apt  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  And  having  slept  when  they  should  have  watched,  they 
bark  immensely  when  they  should  be  silent.  Conscience,  therefore, 
freqaently  leads  men  to  make  the  most  injudicious  confessions,  and 
to  make  them  to  the  most  injadicious  persons.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
bound  to  confess  crimes  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  overtake  us  and 
fill  us  with  dismay  and  confusion  and  destruction — and  not  only  us, 
but  those  who  are  socially  connected  with  us.  If  your  conscience  is 
aroused,  and  you  have  committed  a  crime,  your  first  step  is  to  cleanse 
your  hands  and  feet  from  all  participation  in  any  wrong.  And  before 
confessing  the  act  itself,  you  should  take  counsel,  and  find  out  wise 
counsel.  It  is  often  better  that  past  crimes  should  slumber,  so  far  as 
tiie  community  is  concerned.  And  that  which  is  true  of  crimes,  is 
equally  true  of  .vices.  There  be  many  things  that  are  great  sins, 
grievous  and  wounding,  which,  having  been  committed,  the  con- 
science of  the  actor  leads  him  to  feel  that  there  is  a  kind  of  expiation, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  justice,  which  requires  that  he  should,  with  open 
mouth,  confess  that  which  has  hitherto  been  secret.  Forsake,  surely ; 
to  God  confess;  bat  it  does  not  follow,  especially  when  your  confes- 
sion would  entail  misery  and  suffering  upon  all  that  are  connected 
with  you,  that  you  should  make  confession,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  your  own  conscience. 

Still  less  is  a  man  who  has  fallen  under  the  temptations  of  the 
cup  obliged  to  go  down  the  street  proclaiming, "  I  have  been  drank." 
Such  indiscrimination  as  that  would  be  mischievous  to  the  whole 
community,  and  mischievous  to  the  man  himself.  Hold  your  peace, 
and  put  the  cup  far  from  you.  If  you  have  wronged  any  one  in  this 
mode,  go  to  him  and  tell  him  your  fault  between  him  and  you  alone^ 
You  are  not  bound  to  confess  to  all  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  been  a  notorious  liver ;  if  his  sins 
have  been  not  only  many,  but  notorious ;  if  all  the  neighborhood  knows 
them ;  if  he  has  denied  them,  or  covered  them,  and  yet  not  hid  them,, 
and  they  are  known;  and  if  he  professes  that  he  has  changed,  one  of 
the  fi-uits  meet  for  repentance  is  that  he  should  declare  his  transgres- 
sion as  publicly  as  that  transgression  has  been  known.    If  a  man  has 
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lived  a  life  of  fraud,  and  has  justly  obtained  a  reputation  for  it ;  if  a  man 
has  lived  in  ill  temper,  and  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  it ;  if  a  man 
has  lived  in  immoralities,  and  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  it,  when 
he  is  called  to  join  the  people  of  God  one  of  his  duties  is  that  of  con- 
fession. He  is  not  called  to  enter  into  any  minute  morbid  details ; 
but  the  public  declaration  before  the  household  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  turpitudes  and  transgressions 
which  have  been  alleged  against  him,  and  which  have  given  him  his 
bad  reputation,  is  good  for  his  soul,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  others 
in  the  community. 

While  then,  we  are  not  to  confess  officially,  and  to  the  priest,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  though  we  may  as  a  matter  of  liberty ;  while  we 
are  not  to  confess  every  flagrant  act,  and  make  that  public  which 
was  not  made  public  before ;  while  we  are  to  confess  those  sins  which 
were  in  their  nature  pubUc  and  notorious  before,  if  we  would  have 
the  mercy  of  God  and  charity  with  our  fellow-men,  we  should  live  in 
the  consciousness  of  our  real  moral  condition,  and  our  sinfulness  and 
our  sin  should  be  freely  confessed  to  God,  and,  so  far  as  proper,  to 
our  fellow-men.  A  disposition  that  fairly  looks  in  the  face  a  man's 
real  moral  nature,  and  that  so  recognizes  it  that  the  heart  does  con- 
fess somewhere — in  most  cases  to  God,  and  in  special  cases,  where  it 
is  required,  to  men — is  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  main 
point  is  the  rousing  up  of  such  a  moral  discriminating  sense  in  a 
maq,  that  sin  is  sinful  to  him,  so  that  he  shall  see  it  as  it  is,  and 
shall  dare  to  put  the  name  to  it  which  God  has  put  to  sin.  We 
talk  a  language  in  our  thoughts  which  we  do  not  talk  out  of  doors. 
Call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  men  look  at  their  sins ;  think  of  the 
euphonisms,  the  soft  periphrases,  the  words  from  other  languages, 
which  they  apply  to  their  own  transgressions ;  and  then  hear  them 
talk  of  the  very  same  things  in  their  neighbors.  Hear  them, 
when  they  speak  of  others,  use  the  terms,  "  brute,''  **  thief,"  "  de- 
fraud," "  Ued,"  "  stole."  When  they  do  the  same  things,  what  do 
they  say  of  their  own  conduct?  **May  be  I  did  take  a  little  advan- 
tage I  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  wrong  1"  Under  these  soft  terms  pre- 
cisely the  same  conduct  in  themselves  is  described. 

Kow,  the  word  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  a  man  shall  see  things  in 
their  true  moral  light;  that  he  shall  call  them  by  their  right  names ; 
that  he  shall  be  sensitive  to  their  moral  turpitude ;  that  he  shall  re- 
nounce them ;  and  that,  as  a  token  of  it,  he  shall  confess  before  Gk>d 
his  sins,  specifically  and  generally;  that  he  shall  be  honest,  in  other 
words,  with  all  sins. 

We  shall  sin  as  long  as  we  live;  but  "he 'that  covereth  his  sins 
shall  not  prosper,"  while  he  who  "  confessetb  and  forsaketh  them 
shall  have  mercy." 
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When  men  first  came  nnder  the  impulse  of  a  religious  life,  if  it  be 
a  strong  impulse,  if  it  come  upon  them  in  connection  with  their  fel- 
low-men, and  under  such  conditions  that  it  amounts  to  an  enthusiasm, 
they  ufiuallj  do  mean  not  only  to  make  a  clean  breast,  but  to  main- 
tain the  confessing  disposition*  There  are  very  few  persons  that 
enter  upon  a  religious  life  who  do  not  mean  to  be  good  Christians. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  attain  to  that  which  they  resolve.  The 
majority  fall  into  conventional  ways.  They  lose  moral  sensibility. 
They  adopt  the  moral  averages  of  the  society  and  of  the  state  to 
which  they  belong.  There  is  no  moral  law,  high  and  universal,  out- 
side of  the  household  and  of  the  state  or  party,  in  practice,  which  is 
stronger  than  these  concrete  influences ;  and  men,  therefore,  who  begin 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  high  purposes  and  resolves,  very  soon  fall 
baclc^  and  begin  to  judge  of  themselves  as  their  neighbors  think  of 
them,  and  to  apply  to  themselves  not  the  pure  law  of  the  Word  of 
God,  not  the  spiritual  law,  but  the  opinions  of  others,  the  maxims 
and  permissions  of  human  society ;  and  they  very  soon  thus  lose  all 
Bensibility.  And  a  man  who  has  lost  sensibility  to  sin  has  lost  one  of 
the  prime  stimulants  to  righteousness.  • 

Where,  however,  men  attempt  to  pursue  a  religious  life  with  a 
growing  tenderness  of  conscience,  how  long  a  conflict  they  have !  And 
on  this  very  point  of  honesty  in  the  recognition  and  confession  of  sin, 
how  few  men  there  are  that  have  trained  themselves  to  know  just 
the  truth  about  themselves !  There  is  not  so  much  pettifogging  in 
the  worst  court  in  the  worst  city  on  this  continent,  as  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  pass  for  good  men,  and  who  are  in  some  sense 
good  men.  There  are  not  anywhere  else  so  many  ways  of  trickery, 
so  many  false  lights,  so  many  veils,  so  many  guises,  so  many  illusive 
deceits,  as  are  practiced  in  every  man^s  conscience  in  respect  to  his 
own  motives,  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  own  conduct,  and, 
for  that  matter,  his  own  character.  It  goes  on  silently ;  but  at  times 
it  intermits.  There  are  days  in  which  the  obscurations  are  greater 
than  the  disclosures.  There  are  moments  of  reaction  and  consequent 
better  resolutions.  But,  after  all,  ^'  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can  know  it  ?"  The  more  a  man 
looks  into  his  heart,  the  more  acute  he  is  as  a  moral  anatomist,  and 
the  more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  his  fellow-men,  the  more  does 
he  become  sure  of  the  existence  in  men  of  an  intense  and  almost  in- 
eradicable tendency  to  deceive  themselves  in  respect  to  their  actions, 
their  motives,  their  conduct,  and  their  character. 

Now,  one  of  the  very  first  steps  which  indicate  a  true  moral 
growth,  a  real  divine  nature  begun  in  us,  is  a  childlike  simplicity  in 
recognizing  just  what  we  are,  and  just  what  we  have  thought,  or  felt 
or  done :  no  excuse,  no  special  pleading,  no  extenuation,  no  soften- 
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ing  language,  no  glozing  sentimentality  that  weighs  against  positive 
transgression  so  many  supposititious  excellences.  Men's  faults  lie 
like  reptiles — ^like  toads,  like  lizards,  like  serpents ;  and  what  if  there 
is  oyer  them  the  evening  sky,  lit  with  glory,  and  all  aglow  ?  All  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  departing  day,  shining  down  on  a  reptile,  leaves 
it  a  reptile  still.  Men  think,  *'I  am  generous;  I  am  fall  of  fine  feel- 
ings ;  I  am  endowed  with  superior  taste ;''  but  what  of  that?  Down 
in  the  very  thicket ;  down  where  men  do  not  love  often  to  go — ^there 
their  faults  lie  nestling.  There  are  bitter  hatreds,  there  are  avenging 
thoughts,  coiled  like  rattlesnakes — only  they  do  not  sound  any  alarm 
— to  strike  with  poisoned  fangs  and  wreak  their  vengeance.  There  are 
knotted  lies ;  there  are  vanities  that  have  sucked  up  the  very  marrow 
of  a  strong  manhood ;  there  are  lusts ;  there  are  greedy  desires ;  there 
are  intense,  longing,  yea  murdering  avarices,  that  sit  like  juggling 
gods  of  which  men  are  idolaters.  There  they  are ;  and  what  do  men 
say  ?  ''  My  feelings  are  genial.  My  disposition  is  amiable.  I  have 
some  faults,  to  be  sure ;  but  then,  I  am  really  generous  and  kind.  I 
am  not  living  for  myself."  These  sunset  emotions,  these  gorgeous 
celestial  sentiments,  shine  down  upon  them  as  the  evening  sun  shines 
on  toads  and  snakes.  Are  they  less  toads  because  all  is  roseate  around 
about  them,  and  because  they  belong  to  this  state  of  nature,  and  are 
part  and  parcel  of  this  globe  ? 

It  is  well  for  men  to  reckon  with  themselves  sternly.  If  you 
reckon  with  yourself  half  as  sternly  as  you  do  with  your  fellow-men, 
you  make  a  great  stride  toward  the  right.  For  men  to  reckon  with 
themselves,  simply  speaking  what  is,  and  desiring  to  speak  what  is — 
that  of  itself  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  But  to  confess  these  things 
before  God — this  requires  self-knowledge.  It  requires  a  fortitude  of 
introspection,  it  requires  great  honesty  and  honor  of  nature,  to  come 
to  so  clear  a  view  as  to  go  before  God  with  your  experiences  in  detail 
from  day  to  day,  and  make  confession  of  them^  laying  them  down  at 
his  feet,  and  saying,  '^  These  are  the  experiences  of  this  day."  Oh ! 
how  great  is  the  strife  and  struggle  before  one  can  do  that  I  How 
our  best  feelings  interfere  with  it  I  How  the  whole  mind  shows 
itself  to  be  a  kingdom  in  disorder  under  such  a  course  I  And,  al- 
though this  duty,  as  I  shall  show,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  duties,  and 
is  in  its  results  one  of  transcendent  remuneration,  yet,  the  moment  a 
man  attempts  to  be  honest  with  himself  in  respect  to  his  moral  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  confession  before  God,  how  every  thing  that  is  in 
him  rises  up  against  him  I 

First  and  foremost  is  reason.  His  reason,  suborned  by  his  feel- 
ings, refuses  to  investigate.  His  reason  returns  to  him  false  reports. 
His  reason,  unlike  many  dishonest  officials  who  return  overcharged 
bills,  returns  undercharged  bills.    If  there  be  a  transgression,  and  the 
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man  looks  at  it,  it  is  fnaasimum ;  hviX,  reason,  suborned  and  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings,  returns  minimum.  Send  out 
reason  to  inspect  and  bring  in  statistics  of  wrong.  How  seldom  is 
it  that  a  man's  reason  is  true  to  its  trust,  and  reports  to  him  what  he 
really  is,  and  what  is  the  magnitude  of  that  which  is  wrong  in  him. 

Ah !  the  bank  is  breaking  away.  A  craw-fish  has  pierced  it.  The 
stream  is  working,  and  working,  and  working.  The  engineer  is  sent 
up  to  see  if  all  is  safe.  He  sees  that  a  stream  is  running  through  the 
bank,  big  as  his  finger.  He  looks  at  it,  and  waits  to  see  if  the  stream 
enlarges.  Soon  it  is  as  big  as  his  two  fingers.  He  waits  a  little 
longer,  and  it  is  as  big  as  his  hand.  It  is  wearing  on  either  side  the 
opening,  and  the  waters  are  beginning  to  find  it  out,  and  slowly  they 
swirl  on  the  inside  toward  this  point.  It  will  not  be  many  hours 
before  the  bank  will  be  so  torn  that  it  will  give  way,  and  the  flood 
will  poor  through  the  crevasse.  But  the  engineer  goes  back  and  says, 
''Well,  there  was  a  little  rill  there.  But  it  was  a  very  beautiful 
place :  I  never  saw  a  prettier  bank  than  that.  E^The  trees  that  grow 
in  the  neighborhood  are  superb ;  and  the  shrubbery  there  is  very 
fragrant  and  charming ;  and  the  moisture  which  finds  its  way  through 
the  bank  seems  to  nourish  all  vegetation  near  it."  "  Well,  but  the 
break!  How  about  that?"  ''  It  was  something  of  a  break ;  but,  as 
I  was  saying,  it  is  a  beautiful  spot.  And  right  there  is  a  fine  planta- 
tion ;  and  the  man  that  owns  it — "  "  But  how  about  the  crevasse  .^" 
''Yes,  there  was  a  little  crevasse;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  all  things 
conspire  to  make  it  a  lovely  scene."  What  kind  of  a  report  is  that, 
of  an  engineer  sent  out  to  investigate,  when  it  is  a  question  of  im- 
pending ruin  ?  What  kind  of  a  report  is  that,  when  the  elements  are 
at  work  which  will  soon  launch  desolation  on  the  neighborhood  ? 

Send  the  engineer  Reason  into  a  man's  soul,  and  ask  it  to  report 
concerning  the  habit  of  drinking  in  the  man.  It  comes  back  and 
says,  ^'  Oh !  well,  he  takes  a  little  for  the  oft  infirmities  of  his  stomach; 
but  he  is  a  good  fellow,  he  is  a  strong  man,  and  his  heart  is  in  the 
right  place.**  "  But  what  about  his  habit  P^  "  He  takes  a  little  now 
and  then ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  he  is  a  generous  fellow.  If  you  had 
heard  of  iis  kindnesses  to  that  family  when  they  were  in  distress — " 
"  But  what  about  his  Jiabit  ^"  "  There  is  a  litfle  trickling  occasion- 
ally ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  he  is  a  noble  man.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation.  He  is  a  man  that  has  many  excel- 
lent things  about  hinu"  So  reason,  like  the  engineer,  comes  back, 
putting  the  best  &ce  on  things,  and  telling  the  most  plausible  story, 
hiding,  palliating,  deceiving.  And  one  of  the  things  that  a  man 
must  do  before  he  can  confess,  is  to  train  his  understanding  to  make 
a  fair,  clean,  white  report  on  the  state  of  facts. 

But,  when  a  man's  understanding  is  willing  to  tell  the  truth. 
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and  the  question  comes  up,  ^^Will  you  recognize  your  sin* 
fulness  ?  will  you  recognize  your  wrong  in  this  faculty  or 
that  faculty,  in  this  course  of  business  or  that,  in  this  ethical 
dilemma  or  that  ?''  how  is  it  with  his  pride  ?  Pride  is  said  to 
be  the  comer-stone  of  honor  in  a  man.  Men  often  say  that  pride 
is  a  great  misfortune  in  men.  Yes,  perverted  pride  is ;  but  pride 
in  its  original  function,  in  that  for  which  Ood  created  it — ^without 
that  no  man  can  be  a  man.  It  is  the  sepse  of  that  which  is  noble 
and  just  and  right  in  the  making  up  of  a  man's  own  self  It  is  that 
which  gives  a  man  fortitude  to  stand  by  his  knowledge,  though  it 
costs  him  something  to  do  it.  It  is  that  which  enlarges  continually 
the  sense  of  what  is  becoming  in  a  man.  It  is  the  vicegerent  of 
God.  We  are  told  that  conscience  is  God's  vicegerent.  Then  he 
has  two ;  because  pride  is  another !  It  stands  to  tell  him  what  is 
Godlike ;  what  will  build  him  up  in  stature,  in  strength ;  and  what 
will  make  him  more  and  more  a  man.  And  yet,  pride  perverted 
— ^how  does  it  dominate  for  evil  in  the  soul !  How,  above  almost  all 
other  feelings,  does  it  resist  the  recognition  of  wrong  I  How,  on  a 
proud  man,  do  the  evidences  of  sin  beat  as  hailstones  on  a  slate  roof, 
and  never  penetrate !  How  does  a  strong  man  refuse  to  admit  that 
he  has  done  wrong !  Why,  do  not  many  of  you  know  some  persons 
whose  pride  is  of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  do  a  thing,  they  think 
their  doing  it  is  evidence  that  it  is  right  ?  Once  let  a  person  do  a 
thing,  and  it  is  the  '*  I "  of  a  god.  I  did  it,  and  therefore  it  is  right 
— therefore  it  is  not  wrong.  Pride  tends  to  make  people  think  that 
a  thing  is  right,  by  its  own  peculiar  nature.  When  reason  admits 
that  a  thing  is  wrong,  pride  is  unwilling  to  admit  it.  Do  you  not 
know  a  great  many  proud  men  ?  They  assert  a  thing  in  the  morning 
that  is  notoriously  incorrect ;  they  are  expostulated  with  by  the  one 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  (whom  God  set  to  correct  the  faults  of 
men),  and  they  deny  but  that  they  are  right ;  and  yet,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  it  comes  out  that  they  are  wrong.  How  many  men  under 
such  circumstances  can  go  back  in  the  evening,  and  say,  quietly,  *'  The 
thing  that  I  said  in  the  morning,  on  further  knowledge,  I  found  to 
be  incorrect — ^I  was  wrong  "  ?  A  man  does  a  thing  that  is'hard  and 
oppressive,  and  declares  that  it  is  not  wrong ;  and  yet,  upon  after-re- 
flection, he  finds  that  it  was  wrong.  Have  you  never  seen[proud  men 
who  in  cases  like  this  utterly  refused  to  admit  that  they  did  wrong  ? 
Such  men  will,  however,  attempt  to  make  it  up  by  extra  kindnesses 
in  other  things.  A  proud  man  has  crushed  someone's  feelings.  If 
he  is  a  tender-hearted  man,  it  may  be  that  he  will  confess,  though  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  will  not.  But  you  may  expect  to  have  a  good 
time  for  a  week  afterwards  1  He  will  try  to  make  Compensation,  as 
it  were,  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  you ;  but  he  will  not  confess.  Why, 
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the  month  of  pride  has  the  lock-jaw  when  it  is  a  question  of  confess- 
ing wrong  1 

And  so  there  is  this  hattle  with  pride.  As  the  understanding 
has  to  be  subdued  by  simple  honesty  and  truthfulness,  there  is 
this  battle  of  life  with  men  in  the  matter  of  pride,  which  has  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  so  that,  when  a  man  has  done  wrong,  pride  itself  shall  show,  by 
all  that  is  right  and  becoming  in  manhood,  that  the  wrong  must  have 
its  right  name  put  upon  it,  and  that  there  must  be  a  confession  to  God 
of  it. 

Then  there  is  that  protean  influence  of  vanity.  When  men  have 
done  wrong,  they  instantly  say,  "  Does  any  body  know  it  P'  If  it  is 
not  known,  they  are  not  much  disturbed ;  but  if  men  do  know  it, 
the  question  is,  "What  do  they  think?  What  is  the  impression  on 
the  community  ?  What  do  my  friends  think  ?**  Vanity  teaches  men 
to  be  more  thoughtful  of  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  than  of  the 
opinions  of  God  himself.  And  there  is  a  lack  of  confession  in  many 
persons  whose  conscience  would  lead  them  to  confess,  and  whose  rea- 
son would  perhaps  help  them  to  confess,  because  there  stands  vanity, 
which  is  wounded  so  easily,  and  by  so  many  imaginary  things,  that 
they  are  utterly  unwilling  to  have  that  which  is  imperfect  in  them 
supposed  to  be  imperfect  by  others,  and  are  forever  resorting  to 
guises  and  deceits  to  hide  their  faults. 

Ah !  Is  there  any  thing  like  vanity  ?  Yes,  you  see  it  in  the 
world.  Does  not  God  create  woman  bountifully  beautiful,  adorned 
most  vrhen  unadorned?  And  yet,  is  it  not  the  study  of  fashion  to 
make  woman  execrable  in  every  tiling  that  belongs  really  to  taste  ? 
Is  it  not  the  study  of  fashion  to  disfigure  her  foot,  to  abominably  dis- 
figure her  waist,  and  to  make  her  head  a  walking  laughing-stock  ? 
Is  it  not  the  supreme  study  of  fashion  to  make  the  wardrobe  hide  that 
which  is  comely,  and  disfigure  that  which  is  beautiful  ?  Fashion  is 
a  supreme  ass !  It  is  stupid — ^ineffably  stupid.  It  is  hateful,  because 
in  the  kingdom  of  beauty  whatever  mars  beauty  is  hateful.  It  is  con- 
tinually marring  and  disfiguring  beauty.  I  am  not  now  on  a  tirade 
against  fashion.  I  have  long  ago  given  up  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing any  impression  on  that.   I  only  speak  of  it  by  way  of  illustration. 

Now,  that  which  fashion  is  doing  outside,  vanity  is  doing  inside. 
It  makes  homely  that  which  God  made  beautiful.  It  distorts  that 
which  God  made  symmetrical.  It  renders  uncomely  every  thing  that 
God  made  comely.  Inside  it  is  dressing  the  heart  for  all  the  world 
just  as  outside  fashion  is  dressing  the  body.  And  can  any  thing  be 
more  ridiculous  than  that  ?  When  men  have  done  wrong,  and  they 
attempt  to  confess,  here  sits  vanity  obstinately  refusing  to  hel  .  It 
is  to  be  fought  and  subdued  before  one  who  has  sinned  can  confess 
before  God  simply  and  truly. 
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And  even  conscience  joins  in  this  bad  confederacy  of  evil  with- 
in. For,  how  many  times  are  men  ready  to  confess  their,  wrong 
before  God,  when  conscience  says,  ^'  Stop !  stop !  insincere  hypocrite, 
stop  1  Did  you  not  confess  your  wrong  once  before  ?  and  twice  ? 
and  thrice?  and  did  you  not  go  and  commit  the  same  offence  again? 
If  you  go  to  God  now,  will  it  not  be  a  mockery?  Do  not  you  know 
that  if  you  confess  it,  you  will  do  it  again  ?  Do  not  you  know  that 
you  have  cherished  bitter,  malign  thoughts,  and  that  you  have  given 
expression  to  them  ?  Do  not  you  know  that  you  did  it  last  week, 
and  then  went  and  cried  about  it,  and  made  confession  before  God  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  blasted  your  neighbor's  reputation,  and  tat- 
tled concerning  him,  and  rolled  hatred  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  your 
tongue,  and  shot  venomous  arrows  that  hit  every  body  within  your 
reach  ?  Now  your  conscience  is  stirred  up,  and  you  want  to«go  to 
God,  and  get  on  your  knees,  and  confess  your  sins,  and  ask  God  to 
help  you  to  overcome  your  malign  disposition.  Do  not  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  will  repeat  the  wrong?  and  what  is  the 
use  of  making  a  hypocrite  of  yourself?"  And  so  conscience  joins 
this  army  of  bad  lawyers  in  the  soul,  and  says  to  the  soul,  *'Do 
not  confess  your  sins.'' 

Worldly  prudence  says,  "  Let  well  enough  alone.  Try  to  do  as 
well  as  you  can  in  the  time  to  come;  but  as  to  the  past,  do  not 
•meddle  with  that.  Ah !"  says  worldly  prudence  to  men,  when  they 
attempt  to  confess  their  sins  to  God,  '^  do  not  meddle  with  nostrums. 
If  you  are  sick,  live  better,  live  under  the  control  of  better  laws, 
and  do  not  tamper  with  remedies  that  will  only  exacerbate  your 
symptoms,  and  bring  on  a  worse  state  of  things." 

And  60  every  thing  in  the  soul  that  is  noble  and  generous  enters 
into  this  bad  alliance  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  know  what  he 
is,  and  how  bad  his  disposition  is,  and  how  hateful  sin  is,  and  to  keep 
him  from  coming  before  God,  honorable,  truthful,  simple,  and  saying, 
^'  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  in  this  thing,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  I 
am  not  worthy  of  sonship." 

And  yet,  my  Christian  brethren,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world 
that  is  essentially  nobler,  when  one  has  done  wrong,  than  a  prompt, 
clear,  open  recognition  of  the  wrong,  sorrow  for  it,  confession  of  it  to 
God,  and  renunciation  of  it? 

I  do  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  noble.  I  mean  that  it  gives  a 
man  a  certain  joy  that  he  can  have  in  no  other  way.  The  trouble  of 
expounding  it  is  that  the  analogies  are  very  few.  And  yet  I  can 
perhaps  take  you  back  to  your  own  history,  if  it  has  been  like  mine, 
and  give  you  some  faint  reminiscences. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you,  when  a  boy,  tangled  yourself  in 
disobediences,  and  that,  with  growing  impunity  and  child-uglinesses, 
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you  treasured  up  for  yourself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  f      Do 
you  not  remember  how  at  length  you  felt  that  it  could  not  go  on 
much  longer — that  the  little  pilferings,  the  truancies,  the  preva- 
rications^ the  violations  of  laws,  of  which  you  had  been  guilty,  must 
floon bring  down  retribution  upon  your  head?     And  do  you  not  re- 
member that,  by-and-by,  caught  in  some  flagrant   act,  you  were 
seized,  and  that  then  your  day  of  judgment  came  to  you  ?    There 
was  the  parental  inquisition;  and  there  was  the  horror   between 
the  conviction  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  which  used  to  be 
worse  to  me  than  the  sentence  itself!      And  then  there  was  the  fla- 
gellation.    And  in  my  case,  after  I  had  been  soundly  whipped,  feel- 
ing with  every  stroke  that  I  deserved  it,  and  I  had  confessed,  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  oh  I  what  a  breath  I  took 
after  it !      I  did  feel  so  good,  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  kindness  gush- 
ing up  from  within  me,  that  I  wanted  to  kiss  my  father  and  mother  ! 
I  felt  toward  the  very  cat  and  dog  like  a  different  creature  !    There 
was  nothing  that  I  did  not  want  to  do  good  to.    What  was  the  mat- 
ter?   What  had  taken  place  in  me  ?    The  strain  was  over,  the  revul- 
fiion  had  taken  place ;  but  that  was  not  all.    This  likewise  had  taken 
place :  I  had  acted  worthily  of  the  very  law  of  my  nature.     The  evil 
course  that  I  had  gone  through  was  a  process  of  unchording,  and  the 
final  inquisition  and  settlement  was  really  bringing  me  up  to  con- 
cert pitch ;  so  that  when  they  sounded  on  me,  I  played  in  tune  all 
through !  ;  ^ 

Where  a  man  that  thinks  wrong,  and  feels  wrong,  and  acts 
wrong,  and  whose  mind  works  morbidly  against  moral  laws, 
which  are  as  really  natural  laws  as  the  appetites  of  the  body  ;  where 
a  man  who  has  been  in  a  wicked  state  for  a  long  time  comes  out 
of  it,  by  renunciation,  by  a  clear  settlement  throughout,  there  is  ex- 
hilaration, there  is  spiritual  nobility,  there  is  a  sense  of  rectitude,  of 
strength,  and  of  affiancing  to  God.  A  man  that  has  done  wrong,  and 
forsaken  it,  and  gone  above  it,  and  repented  of  it,  and  soared  toward 
God  and  toward  his  fellow-men,  feels  more  like  a  child  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  feel  under  [any  other  circumstances. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  confession  is  all  a  degrading  thing.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  it  is  all  a  painful  thing.  It  is  painful  as  long  as  you 
strive  against  it ;  it  is  rendered  painful  by  many  of  the  lacerations  of 
expiation;  but,  afler  all,  through  confession  of  sin  and  renunciation 
we  come  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  breathe  the  very  breath  of 
heaven  itself.  No  one  who  has  done  wrong  can  feel  so  happy  as  he 
who  has  come  out  of  it,  and  has  not  covered  it  up,  but  has  forsaken  it, 
and  confessed  it,  and  risen  beyond  it.    That  is  the  royal  way. 

Some  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  experiences  that  men  have 
in  this  world,  are  those  that  they  have  when  they  have  overcome  a 
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wrong,  clearly,  avowedly,  and  are  coiiBcious  in  their  whole  being  that 
they  Btand  beyond  it ;  when  they  have  confessed  it  to  God  and  for- 
saken it ;  when  they  have  gained  a  victory  over  their  own  disposi- 
tion. A  victory  inside  of  us  is  ten  thousand  times  more  glorious  than 
any  victory  that  can  be  outside  of  us.  It  is  declared  that  '^  a  man 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  A  man 
that  subdues  himself  is  better  than  a  man  that  subdues  empires  to 
himself. 

Dear  friends,  you  that  would  enter  a  Christian  life,  do  not  let  me 
deceive  you  by  the  descriptions  that  I  sometimes  give  of  these 
ways.  They  are  ways  of  pleasantnessy  and  they  sixe  paths  of  peace. 
Do  not  let  me  give  you  to  think  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  walk  in  a 
sphere  of  morality  slightly  advanced  beyond  that  in  which  you 
have  been  walking  in  past  days.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  a  true 
Christian  is  one  that  takes  the  character  of  Christ,  the  law  of  God, 
as  his  model,  and  attempts  to  conform  his  disposition  thereto,  what- 
ever that  disposition  may  be.  Every  man's  problem  in  life  is  to  take 
the  disposition  which  God  gave  him,  and  subdue  every  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  spirit  of  God.  That  conflict  may  be  a  long  one.  In 
some  persons  it  is  a  conflict  which  has  a  series  of  progressive  victo- 
ries. To-day  it  is  a  victory  in  one  point,  and  to-morrow  it  is  a  victo- 
ry in  another  point.  It  is  always  attaining  /  so  that  with  the  Apos- 
tle the  true  Christian  can  say,  ^'  I  count  not  that  I  have  attained ;  I 
have  not  subdued  avery  faculty  and  every  sentiment ;  I  have  not 
brought  all  my  powers  to  love  spontaneously  and  intensely  the  thing 
which  is  just,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  right,  and  noble,  and  best ;  I 
have  not  yet  become  such  a  Christian  that  I  feed  upon  the  bread  of 
heaven ;  but,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  I  press  forward 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  is  a  true  Christian  life. 

Talk  about  portait-painters  I  Not  Elliott,  not  Page,  not  Hicks, 
not  any  man  that  men  talk  about,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  man 
that  paints  his  own  portrait  on  the  soul.  Talk  about  sculptors  !  Not 
one  of  them  has  so  grand  a  task  entrusted  to  his  hand  as  you,  if  you 
are  carving  the  immortal  features  of  Christ  Jesus  in  your  soul.  Talk 
about  architects  1  Noble  men  they  are,  of  noble  function ;  but  ye 
are  building  the  temple  of  the  living  God  in  yourselves,  and  every 
stone  is  an  immortal  stone  lud  upon  that  foundation,  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  You  are  preparing  to  rear  a  structure  more  beautiful 
and  more  grand  than  ever  the  sun  shone  upon  in  these  lower  spheres. 
You  are  building  for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And,  after  all,  though 
it  seems  dark  and  gloomy,  this  work,  this  soul-conflict,  this  soul-sor- 
row, this  soul-victory,  in  its  interior  experiences  and  in  its  final  results, 
is  the  noblest  of  all  the  experiences  that  mortal  life  can  render  you. 
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Do  not  be  afraid  to  confess  yonr  sin,  and,  above  all,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  confess  your  sin  to  Jesas.  If  you  are  afraid  of  God — though  you 
ought  not  to  be ;  for  Christ  is  the  true  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  oar 
God — bat  if  you  are  afraid  of  that  which  yoa  have  been  taught  to 
think  of  as  God,  then  turn  to  Jesus.  It  is  easy  for  soitow  to  confess 
to  love. 

YHien  the  stem  &ther  overtakes  the  child  that  is  in  fault,  and 
anger  is  on  his  brow,  anger  also  is  in  the  heart  of  the  child ;  and  the 
intense  firmness  of  the  father  kindles  an  intense  obstinacy  in  the 
child.  He  will  not  bend,  nor  break,  nor  confess.  But  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  the  pain  is  over,  and  the  obdurate  child  is  gathered  to 
the  household  in  the  evening,  and  twilight  comes  with  all  its  soflen- 
mg  influences,  and  he  is  alone  with  his  mother,  who  wipes  the  teara 
that  she  can  not  keep  from  her  eyes,  and  loves  him,  and  puts  her  arm 
fondly  about  him,  and  only  looks  at  him,  and  utters  no  word  of  re- 
proach, oh  I  how- does  the  generous  child,  with  a  turbulent  tide  of 
feeling,  burst  out  into  tears,  and  say,  "  Mother,  I  did  do  it — I  did  do 
itf'  And  what  the  father  had  failed  to  extract,  the  mother's  look 
brought. 

If  for  justice*  sake,  if  for  fear  of  the  law,  you  will  not  confess 
your  sin,  and  forsake  it,  look  unto  the  love  of  Jesus,  the  tenderness 
of  Jesus.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  by  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ ;"  and  I  beseech  every  one  of  you  that 
has  done  wrong,  and  that  is  doing  wrong,  to  repent.  And  if  you 
would  make  it  easy,  oh !  turn  to  the  bosom  of  Christ,  let  him  put 
hia  arm  about  you,  and  let  him  look  upon  you  with  those  sorrowing 
eyes  with  which  he  looked  upon  Jerusalem  when  he  said,  *'  How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not.'* 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

0  LosD  our  Ood,  we  do  not  praise  thee  worthily.  We  do  not  tmdentand  thee.  Our  thoughts 
ire  fitthloniiig  thee  like  onto  ourselyes ;  and  when  we  behold  thee,  it  Is  not  as  thon  art  Onr 
ta^tnatlon  ia  both  prophet  and  interpreter.  We  shall  yet  stand  before  thee,  and  see  thee  as  thou 
irt;  but  now  we  see  thee  tfarongh  a  elass  darkly,  and  onr  beat  vision  is,  after  ail,  but  a  fhwment. 
The  hi^eat  which  we  can  onderstand  is  but  the  spark  of  that  great  orb  which  thon  art.  And  all 
those  aflfeetiont  which  we  coll  fh>m  the  best  men,  and  porify  in  imagination,  and  ascribe  to  thee 
Is  a  wider  range  and  In  a  grander  power— what  are  these  as  Interpretera  of  thy  real  nature  f  So 
TBit  is  the  TtAome  of  thy  being,  that  we  can  not  hr  any  measure  underatand  thee  as  thou  «rt  But 
IS  the  stars  lead  us ;  as,  thou^  we  can  not  see  vmat  they  are,  we  follow  them,  safely  crossins  the 
tndElBsa  deep ;  aa  Uiey  guide  us,  though  they  are  so  fhr  away  that  only  something  of  their  ught 
flUls  upon  our  eye— eo,  vim  of  Righteousness,  we  follow  thee,  because  of  thy  Ught,  and  not  because 
we  have  risen  to  the  orb  of  thy  being  with  a  ftll  undentandlng. 

We  rejolee  that  thou  art  so  great.  If  thou  wert  a  God  that  our  thought  could  endrde  and 
eampaas,  how  small  wouldst  thou  m  1  And  because  thou  art  always  more  than  our  conceptions 
■take  thee  to  be,  aa  thou  art  ezoeedinK  abundantly  jcreater  than  we  can  think,  thou  art  the  God 
that  we  derire.  Thon  art  elorious  m  holiness.  Thou  art  fearftil  in  praises.  If  they  that  are 
about  thee  can  behold  sometoing  of  thine  excellent  glory— If  heaven  is  mil  of  testimonies  of  their 
nieaBure  that  are  in  the  sweet  delight  of  thy  presence— if  in  that  elorlous  tropic  of  thy  purity  all 
the  force  of  thy  nature  ia  developing  the  riches  of  theirs— and  if  they,  single  or  bended^  are  prais- 
iiK  thee,  speaking  evermore  the  language,  not  of  dutv,  but  of  ecstacy  and  love,  and  of  necefl- 
si^  are  pouring  out  their  Joy  which  tnou  art  creating,  how  grand  is  that  sound  I  how  glorious  ia 
thai  Busic  1  and  how  Uttle  do  we  know  of  ft,  whose  best  thoughts  trickle  in  ua  aa  the  rilla  in  the 
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mountains  that  are  not  yet  large  enough  for  atreams  or  rivers  1    And  yet.  tiieee  thoughts  of  ours, 
unimportant  as  they  now  seein.  shall  ere  long  roU  and  sound  as  migh^  thunders  in  heayen. 

It  is  sweet  to  praise  thee,  tnongh  we  are  afkr  off.  It  is  good  to  draw  near  to  thee,  tiioogh  we 
are  so  imperfect,  ooth  in  our  own  character  and  in  onr  conception  of  tliine.  We  have  taken  more 
internal  delight,  we  have  had  stronger  Joys  and  more  cleansing  ones,  in  our  commnnion  with 
thee^than  in  all  the  things  which  we  Imow  upon  earth  beside. 

flow  shall  we  praise  thee  for  thr  oondescenslon  ?  How  shall  we  speak  thy  Mendahlp,  that  so 
walks  forth  Arom  out  of  its  very  sphere,  and  again,  and  forever  in  increasing  circles,  incarnates 
Itself,  bows  the  heavens  and  comes  down  to  earth,  and  maintains  lits  ■hnmiuty  for  man*s  sake  f 
How  wonderfol  Is  that  patience,  how  gracioas  and  tender  is  that  love,  by  which  thoo  doet  noorish, 
and  carry,  and  fondve,  and  patiently  bear  with  the  sin  and  imperfoetion  of  all  the  wretdied  ones 
npon  the  earth  I  For  wickedness  hath  its  nest.  It  spreads  abroad  its  dark  wings,  and  broods 
over  desolation ;  and  sorrow  and  tronble  have  filled  ti&e  ages.  And  still,  as  men  poor  wine  forth 
from  a  goblet,  so  is  tronble  poored  forth  from  the  lap  of  earth.  Time  u  bat  the  record  of  sor- 
row, imperfection,  and  miserv.  And  thoa  hast  borne  it,  and  art  bearing  it.  Thon  art  cairylng 
thy  creatores,  and  yet  thon  art  a  sacriflee— vet  thou  art  giving  thy  life. 

We  can  not  enter  Into  the  thoosht  of  &is  high  mystery  of  thy  way  of  living  without  rebnke 
of  onr  own  selfish,  selfHseeking,  and  indulgent  uvea.  What  in  ns  is  there  thM  answers  to  our 
calling  in  thee  f 

O  Lord  onr  God,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  mav  have  this  knowledge  of  Ck>d,  and 
that  we  may  find  in  onrselves  the  beginnings  of  that  self-denial,  that  meekness,  that  forbearance 
for  others,  that  forgiving  spirit,  carding  healinc  with  forgiveness,  which  belongs  to  the  divine 
nature.  Qrant  that  we  may  be,  In  ourselves  ana  toward  onr  fellows,  what  thou  art,  and  wh»t 
thou  art  toward  us.  We  not  only  pray  that  thou  wilt  forgive  our  sins— which  thou  dost  fonive 
already,  or  ever  we  speak  or  ask— but  we  pray,  above  all,  tiiat  thou  wilt  lift  us  above  evil.  Bear 
us  up  in  thine  hands,  lest  at  any  time  we  dash  our  foot  against  a  stone.  Bear  us  up,  that  we  may 
not  DC  carried  away  captive  by  that  vanity  which  snares  us,  or  spins  its  films  on  every  side,  and 
catches  us  as  the  spider  catches  insects  in  summer  upon  the  web,  and  would  devour  them.  Lift 
us  up  BO  that  pride  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us,  that  we  may  walk  in  a  humble  and  gentle 
spirit.  So  lift  us  up  that  We  shall  not  fkU  into  the  slough  of  pasuon.  Bo  lift  as  up  that  we  shall 
not  be  given  into  the  jaws  and  devouring  appetites  of  avarice. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  not  walk  in  the  way  of  sdflshness.  May  we  seek  to  be 
as  the  King^s  sons,  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  garments  of  the  Lord,  and  to  know  how  to  out  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  we  know  how  to  put  on  his  garments  of  homfliatlon.  May  wo 
know  how  to  wear  his  suffering.  May  we  know  now,  too,  in  hours  apart,  when  we  stand  upon 
the  mount  of  transfiguration,  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  clothed  with  garmentB 
of  light,  whiter  than  any  Aiiler's  soap  can  white  them.  Grant  that  we  may  have  an  abiding 
Mth  in  that  triumph  which  we  shall  have  in  the  kingdom  of  God^s  glory. 

Have  compassion,  we  pray  thee,  on  all  that  are  around  about  us  to-day :  upon  all  that  are 
gathered  together  by  various  wants  and  motives  in  thy  sanctoary.  May  tney  all,  with  sweet 
surprise,  find  the  gate  of  heaven  open  to  them.  And  out  of  it  may  there  rush  forth  those  sweet 
currents,  as  from  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  refresh  every  weary  sense.  Lord,  if  thy 
grave  was  in  the  garden,  where  are  thy  living  footsteps  ?  Thou  art  walking  among  flowers. 
Bend  some  of  them  down  upon  us.  Unlangulsmng,  unihding,  immortal,  are  they :  while  those 
which  we  pluck,  earth-made,  perish  in  the  using.  Give  us  some  of  thy  heavenly  fruits  to-day,  for 
we  are  very  weak  from  hunger ;  and  some  of  that  living  water,  that  we  may  dnnk  and  not  thirst 
aniln.  Give  us  some  of  the  music  of  Joy,  and  the  living  Joy  or  repentance,  and  that  ^repentance 
which  is  of  generosity  and  of  life. 

And  we  oeseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  to-day  lift  us  so  fkr  above  all  common  thoughts,  com> 
mon  cares,  and  common  experiences,  that  we  may  take  one  royal  view  of  the  heavenly  fAtr ;  one 
clear  and  soul-comforting  view  of  tnee ;  one  view  that  shall  make  us  superior  to  troutue,  and 
sorrow,  and  temptation,  and  all  the  things  that  siure  us  in  life. 

Be  near  to  those  that  bear  heavily  we,  burdens  of  life.  Put  underneath  them  thy  strength ; 
md  may  men  see  that  by  the  strength  of  God  they  walk.  Be  near  to  all  that  walk  in  a  dark  way. 
Folfill  to  them  the  promises  made,  and  ten  thousand  times  folflU.  Let  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  com- 
fort them.  Draw  near  to  all  those  that  are  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  Thou  wert 
able  to  bear  temptation :  be  the  Captain  of  their  victory.  Draw  near  to  all  those  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  These  are  tUne  own  elect  They  are  of  thy  very  sjdrit  Fulfill  thy 
promises  to  them.    Let  them  be  satisfied. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labor  of  our  hands.  Give  us  more  qpd  more 
fruitful  enterprise  in  doing  good.  May  we  not  feel  that  we  are  the  Lord  Qod^s  heritage,  or  that 
we  walk  superior  to  the  children  of  God  around  about  us.  May  we  go  forth  among  them  as 
amone  brethren.  May  we  seek  to  honor  them  as  brother  honors  tarotiier.  May  our  labors  and 
our  offerings  come  up  with  acceptance  before  thee. 

Bless  our  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible  classes.  Bless  those  that  teach,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  the  very  spirit  of  their  Master;  and  bless  those  that  are  taught,  that  they  may  profit  in  the 
word  of  everlasting  life. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  this  Church,  in  all  the  churches 
around  about  us,  and  in  all  this  land. 

And  in  this  great  day  of  strife  and  struggle  which  thou  'art  leading  on,  and  which  thou  wilt 
consummate  in  victory,  oe  thou  known  among  men,  to  rebuke  wicke&eaa  and  oppreesiOD,  and 
all  corfuption. 

And  we  beseech  bf  thee  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  have  waited  so  long  for  their 
calling,  may  now  hear  the  voice  of  God.  May  they  come  out  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and 
out  of  all  crime  and  wickedness. 

And  so  may  the  people  be  exalted  in  righteousness.  So  may  all  flesh  see  thy  salvation. 
Which  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Bedeemer ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
shall  be  praises  evermore.   Amen, 
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SUNDAY   MORNING,   OCTOBER    11,    1868. 


-•♦«- 


*'  Ain>  every  man  that  BtiiTeth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now, 
they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown';  but  we  an  incorruptible." — 1  Gob.  ix.  25. 


-•♦•- 


Paxtl,  brought  up  as  a  Jew,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  infracted  in 
all  the  narrow,  technical,  professional  literature  of  his  people,  escaped 
entirely  from  it,  and  became  as  unconventional  as  you  can  well  ima- 
gme  a  man  to  be«    And  while,  for  strictly  logical  pui*poses,  in  con- 
structing an  argument  for  his  own  people,  he  drew  his  material 
fr^m  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  on  other  occasions  he  was  accustomed 
to  draw  his  materials  from  whatever  source  soever  they  could  be 
profitably  gained.    He  did  not,  like  modem  aoirdisant  imitators  of 
the  disciples,  hesitate  to  introduce  into  his  lettevs  and  discourses 
things  "  not  proper  for  Sunday,*'  and  things  "  not  proper  for  the  pul- 
pit,''and  things  ^^not  proper  for  a  sermon."    Whatever  things  had 
power  in  them  to  make  men  better,  were  proper ;  and  he  took  them 
where  he  found  them.    If  he  went  past  a  temple  where  there  was 
heathen  worship,  he  took  that,  and  straightway  you  shall  find  him 
using  it  as  an  illustration,  and  drawing  from  it  either  inferences  or 
applications  for  the  welfare  of  men.    If  he  went  through  the  street, 
and  it  led  him  near  the  forum,  where  men  were  striving  in  argument 
or  disputation,  he  instantly  appropriated  that  for  an  illustration,  and 
introduced  it  into  his  instruction.    Wherever  there  was  an  armed 
hand,  wherever  there  was  a  skillful  process  in  human  life,  wherever 
men  dug  or  delved  at  foundations,  there  Paul  found  matter  for 
preaching.    The  fact  is,  a  man  with  an  honest  heart,  bent  upon  the 
rescue  of  his  fellow-men,  can  not  get  material  that  will  be  amiss  if  he 
gets  material  that  really  makes  men  better. 

The  illustration  of  which  our  text  is  a  part,  is  one  drawn  from  the 
honorary  conflicts  which  took  place  in  the  camps  for  which  Greece 
was  celebrated,  where  wrestlers  or  racers,  as  the  case  might  be,  con- 
tended for  the  wreath — rather  than  for  the  crown,  as  the  text  has  it. 
And  as  the  wreath  was  made  up  of  peiishable  materials — ^laurel  leaves,. 
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and  what  not — he  well  says,  "  They  have  a  coiTuptible  crown — one 
that  withers  and  perishes ;  but  we  have  a  crown  that  is  incorruptible." 
He  declares  that  men  who  strove  for  these  things  were  "  temperate." 
Now,  the  word  temperance^  under  such  circumstances,  means  sdf- 
control;  and  self-control  means  eelf -denial.  Those  two  words  are 
the  complements  of  each  other.  Where,  in  any  individuaPs  life,  one 
class  of  faculties  desire,  or  any  faculty  desires,  a  lower  thing,  and  a 
superior  faculty  refuses  it  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  one,  the  lower  fac- 
ulty is  self-denied,  and  the  higher  faculty  controls.  And  so  there  is 
in  every  act  of  self-denial  a  corresponding  act  of  self-control,  as 
there  is  in  every  act  of  self-control  an  opposite  or  antithetical  act  of 
self-denial.  And  the  apostle  declares  that  even  these  athletes,  largely 
made  up  of  heathen  people,  for  thfe  sake  of  so  small  a  remuneration, 
from  60  slight  a  motive  as  that  of  wearing  a  crown  of  leaves  which 
soon  withered  and  came  to  nothing,  practiced  heroic  self-denial.  It 
is  said  that  they  were  '*  temperate  in  all  things" — wliich  was  much  to 
say  in  Rome,  or  in  Corinth,  or  anywhere  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian 
empire,  of  the  brute-men  that  conducted  the  pleasures  of  society. 

There  is,  then,  in  our  text,  this  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
Chiistians  and  the  reasons  of  self-denial  and  self-control  in  them,  and 
the  grounds  or  motives  which  lead  to  self-control  in  common  pr 
worldly  men.    When  men  are  exhorted  to  live  for  the  honor  of 
Christ,  they  often  admit  the  beauty  of  a  ChrisMike  life,  but  declare 
that  it  is  beyond. their  power  to  live  such  a  life.     The  force  of  the 
will  is  so  great,  the  force  of  habit  is  so  great,  and  the  force  of  temp- 
tation external  to  themselves,  its  solicitations  and  its  variations,  are 
so  subtle  and  continuous,  that  men  frequently  despond  and  despair  of 
becoming  what  in  some  hours  they  .wonld  fain  be  glad  to  be.     I 
hope  there  are  no  men  who  are  so   bad  that  there  are  not  some 
lustrous  hours  through  which  they  look  to  see  an  ideal    of  life 
better  than  that  which  they  are  following,  and  in  which  they  long 
to  be  something  higher  than  they  are.     But  these  momentary  aspira- 
tions are  quenched,  too  often,  by  the  feeling,  "  I  can  not  do  it."    The 
idea  of  repressing  fiery  appetites  ;  the  idea  of  moderation  in  human 
passions ;  the  conception  of  a  steady  persistence  in  a  regulated  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  men  who  are  notoriously  irregular ;  the  scrupu- 
lous maintenance  of  fairness,  of  justice,  of  kindness,  of  social  good- 
will,* and  of  benevolent  dispositions  among  one's  fellows — these,  the 
lowest  offices  of  religion,  its  common  and  everyday  life,  seem  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  men  so  difficult  that  they  are  in  their  thought 
romantic  and  visionary  achievements,  good  to  make  poetry  and  hymns 
of,  but  not  very  easy  to  live  on. 

I  propose  to  show  that  self-control  is  the  common  experience  of 
men,  and  that  Christianity  appeals  to  an  active  possibility,  for  a  pur- 
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pose  far  higher  than  that  for  which  men  usually  employ  self-denial 
and  8elf<;ontroL 

If  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  more  than  any  other  likely 
to  be  wholly  given  up  to  self-indulgence,  to  the  impetuous  force 
of  animal  desires,  it  is  the  athletic  class — the  wrestlers  and  the 
prize-fighters.  XJsually,  the  men  that  betake  themselves  to  such 
occupations  are  physically  organized  with  high  animal  endow- 
ments ;  and  they  feel  the  pulse  of  animalism  far  more  than  many 
others  do.  And  yet,  for  the  highest  pleasure  in  that  sphere  where 
these  men  live,  they  persuade  themselves  to  practice  extraordi- 
nary self-control.  If  I  were  to  go  down  among  the  men  that  prac- 
tice brutal  pleasures  in  New- York,  and  preach  to  them  a  temperate 
yet  acerb  life,  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  dignity  and  future  remunera- 
tion, tbiey  would  reply,  "  That  will  do  very  well  for  parsons,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  men  like  us." 

Now,  I  say  that  these  very  men,  when  it  is  not  something  spiritual 
to  be  gained,  when  it  is  not  ^.n  incorruptible  but  a  corruptible  motive 
which  actuates  them,  do  practice  an  amount  of  self-denial  and  self- 
control  which  is  far  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  eminent 
Christian  men.  Did  you  ever  read — you  might  have  read  worse 
things — the  history  of  the  training  of  men  for  prize-fights  ?  I  have 
read  a  great  many,  and  have  studied  them.  They  are  taken  weeks, 
and  months  if  need  be,  before  the  great  conflict  comes  off;  and  the 
very  fundamental  rule  which  is  laid  down  for  a  man  that  is  to 
he  trained  for  a  prize-fighter,  is  temperance.  The  man  that  here- 
tofore had  never  suffered  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  pass  by — 
if  drinking  is  doing  good ! — is  absolutely  sworn  into  a  temporary 
total  abstinence.  Neither  brandy,  nor  gin,  nor  whisky  may  pass 
his  lips.  Nay,  in  the  most  modern,  in  the  most  scientific  training, 
neither  wine  nor  malt  liquors  may  pass  his  lips.  And  he  is  put,  in 
regard  to  his  food,  upon  only  the  most  wholesome  meats  and  the 
most  wholesome  of  farinaceous  diet ;  and  this  in  an  exactly  regula- 
ted quantity,  prescribed  at  precisely  the  same  hours.  And  he  be- 
comes a  model  of  temperance  and  regularity,  admired  by  every  hy- 
gienist  that  looks  upon  the  experiment.  He  continues  this  for  one 
month,  two  months,  three  months,  if  necessary,  until  his  whole  sys- 
tem glows  with  the  beauty  of  temperance.  These  great,  swollen, 
bull-necked  men ;  these  great,  stalwart  fellows ;  these  devourers  of 
meat ;  these  vast  drinkers ;  these  men  of  incontinent  pleasures — see 
how,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  transient  praise,  and  the  purse  that  goes 
with  it,  they  will  submit  themselves  to  the  most  virtuous  temper- 
ance, and  to  a  long  continuance  therein.  Nay,  they  introduce  a 
semi-moral  element  that  goes  with  the  punctual  regularity  and  sys- 
tem which  they  introduce  into  their  lives.     OugM  comes  in  here. 
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They  sleep  just  as  much  as  they  ought  to  sleep,  and  they  awake  just 
when  they  ought  to  awake.  They  are  practiced  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous exercises,  too,  just  as  much  and  just  as  long  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  is  a  kind  of  brute  conscience  brought  into  play.  They  begin 
to  follow  what  might  be  called  the  conscience  of  the  stomach,  the 
conscience  of  the  bone  and  muscle ;  they  submit  themselves  to  it — 
and  that,  too,  with  extreme  regularity,  and  through  a  long  peiiod. 

The  system  of  exercises  to  which  men  submit,  if  exerted  in  indus- 
try applied  to  the  regular  functions  of  society,  would  obtain  for  them 
a  living  during  the  whole  year.  What  with  pulling  weights ;  what 
with  using  dumb-bells ;  what  with  swinging  clubs ;  what  with  run- 
ning, or  walking,  or  pulling  at  oars ;  and  what  with  a  thousand  dis- 
ciplines that  men  undergo,  they  put  forth  an  amount  of  industry 
which,  if  applied  to  an  end,  would  support  them  through  a  whole  year. 
Here  is  this  training  of  the  body  to  toughness,  to  endurance,  to  elas- 
ticity, to  perfect  health  and  vigor ;  here  is  the  bringing  up  of  an  ab- 
solute physical  manhood  to  the  highest  possible  standard,  followed 
day  and  night,  without  wavering,  for  weeks  and  for  months — and  for 
what  ?  For  the  conflict  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  With 
most  brutid  results,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  there  was  the  motive.  For 
the  sake  of  that  they  practiced  a  self-denial  and  self-control  which 
must  appear  marvelous  to  any  man  that  looks  upon  it. 

Now,  if  in  such  a  class  as  this  there  is  a  power  of  self-denial,  you 
need  not  say  that  Christianity,  when  it  appeals  to  men  to  deny  them- 
selves, appeals  to  an  impossible,  a  romantic,  or  a  visionary  power. 
It  inheres  in  the  lowest  nature^.  Only  And  men  with  an  appropri- 
ate motive,  with  a  motive  that  touches  them,  and  you  shall  find  that 
in  the  lowest  men,  and  men  the  most  brutal — ^brothers  of  the  lion 
and  the  tiger — ^there  is  a  potency  of  self-control  and  self-denial. 

Consider,  next,  the  example  of  men  of  a  very  much  higher  class, 
and  yet  in  the  same  genus — soldiers,  military  men.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  this  world  that  men  dislike,  it  is  the  endurance  of  discom- 
forts, constant,  unintermit  ted;  of  limitations,  restrictions,  and  discip- 
lines; and  yet  how  cheerfully  do  soldiers  endure  these  things!  How 
willingly  do  they  forego  the  comforts  of  home !  How  much  do  they 
suffer  in  the  field  I  How  do  they  become,  when  they  are  veterans, 
almo^  indifferent  to  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold,  and  ice !  How  little 
are  they  dainty  of  their  food !  What  long  periods  are  they  able  to 
go  without  it  1  Men  usually  shrink  from  danger ;  but  at  last  the  sol- 
dier cultivates  danger.  He  becomes  knowing  and  skillful  in  all  its 
exigencies.  He  has  a  pride  in  it.  And  although  they  run  eagerly 
into  indulgence  again  when  the  occasion  requires,  how  do  modern 
soldiers  put  on  the  armor  of  self-denial,  and  cheer,  and  persever- 
ance therein. 
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In  fur  less  discoaraging  circumstances,  how  hard  it  is  for  men 
that  are  not  soldiers  to  forego  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life ; 
bat  how  cheerfully  these  men,  under  the  stimulus  of  various  motives 
of  ambition,  of  patriotism,  and  of  society  esprit  de  corps — lower  mo- 
tives, almost  all  of  them — ^how  cheerfully,  for  years,  and  sometimes 
almost  all  their  lives,  do  they  practice  themselves  in  every  thing 
that  is  rugged,  and  robust,  and  manly,  and  self-denying,  and  self- 
controlling  ! 

Well,  if  these  men  can  do  it,  any  body  can  do  it.  If  prize-fighters 
can  do  it,  soldiers  can  do  it.  And  if  soldiers  can  do  it,  civilians  can 
do  it.  The  only  question  is,  WUl  you  ?  It  is  not  at  all  a  question 
as  to  whether  you  can.  Put  men  under  circumstances  where  they 
want  to,  where  they  have  motives  to  stir  th^m  up,  and  they  instantly 
Khow  that  they  have  these  virtues,  and  that  sometimes  they  can  prac* 
tice  things  which  at  other  times  seem  impossible.  Speculative  reli- 
gious teachings  seem  to  them  impossible  visions  of  poets. 

Go  higher  yet,  to  the  commercial  class  of  men.  There  is  no 
class  in  the  world  that  submit  to  so  much  inconvenience,  annoyance, 
and  self-denial  as  men  that  are  making  their  fortunes — commer- 
cial men.  It  seems  impossible  to  limit  their  activity.  It  becomes 
my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  that  preaches  in  these  great 
cities,  to  caution  men  against  weanng  themselves  out  early.  Indo- 
lence is  natural  to  mankind.  Laziness  is  a  large  element  of  depra- 
vity. Men  like  their  own  ease.  And  yet,  under  the  stimulus  of 
motives  of  wealth,  how  men  almost  forget  what  ease  means !  How 
they  torment  themselves  all  the  week,  and  are  tormented  on  Sunday 
with  weekly  thoughts !  How  almodt  impossible  it  becomes  for  them 
to  keep  still  enough  even  for  health !  Half  their  life  they  cheerfully 
give,  coiling  it  in  every  way,  tying  it  in  all  manner  of  knots,  fling- 
ing it  sometimes  as  the  javelin  is  flung,  sending  it  as  the  arrow  is 
sent,  swinging  it  as  the  sword  is  swung,  or  as  the  blacksmith  swings 
his  ponderous  hammer  on  the  anvil.  How  do  they  make  their  life 
bore,  pierce,  fly,  work — ^for  the  sake  of  what  ?  For  the  sake  of  a  lit- 
tle property.  And  are  they  going  to  be  happier  than  they  were  in 
amassing  it  ?  There  are  very  few  men  who  do  not  think  that  they 
are  going  to  be.  I  never  knew  a  man  that  had  not  some  speculative 
idea  of  what  he  was  going  to  be  by-and-by.  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  was  working  who  was  not  forever  .saying,  "  As  soon  as  I  shall 
have  succeeded."  Men  are  always  weaving  that  golden  threaded 
net  that  is  to  bring  in  multitudes  of  fishes  from  the  sea,  and  a  piece 
of  money  in' every  one  of  them.  And  when  they  shall  have  gath- 
ered all,  then  there  is  to  be  that  wonderful  time  which  every  body  is 
living  for,  but  which  nobody  reaches,  when  there  shall  be  no  cares, 
no  burdens,  no  necessities,  no  inconveniences,  no  wrong  habits,  but 
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Bweet,  deliciousy  balmy  ease.  They  are  always  going  to  have  that. 
And  yet,  stop  the  men  that  think  so,  and  probe  them.  Put  them 
upon  thinking.  What  is  your  observation  ?  Do  you  think  that  men 
who  have  succeeded  in  life  are  the  happy  men?  Ton  all  say,  *' No, 
I  do  not  think  they  are."  Do  you  think  your  happiness  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  in  which,  you  have  approached  your  ideal  of  prosperity  ? 
^'  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has."  Are  you  as  happy  a  man  as  you  were 
a  boy  ?  "  No."  Are  you  half  as  happy  as  you  thought  you  would 
be  when  you  passed  that  milestone,  and  that  milestone,  and  tliat 
milestone  ?  "  No,  I  am  not."  And  you  do  not  expect  to  be  much 
happier  in  any  part  of  your  life,  do  you  ?  "  No."  How  old  are 
you?  "Forty  years."  What,  in  the  very  heyday  of  life,  in  the 
very  fullness  of  strength,  in  the  very  amplitude  of  experience !  Will 
your  heart  ever  beat  more  vigorously?  Will  it  ever  send  better 
blood  through  your  body  to  stimulate  it  than  it  does  now  ?  Will 
your  life  ever  be  more  under  your  power  and  control  than  it  is  now  ? 
Standing  with  the  full  experience  of  life  upon  you,  you  admit  that 
you  have  not  gained  that  which  you  expected  to  gain,  or  that,  gain- 
ing it,  it  has  not  done  what  you  thought  it  would  do  for  you. 
And  do  you  suppose  that,  as  you  decline,  and  go  down  the  shady 
pide  beyond,  you  will  be  happier?  "No,  I  do  not."  And  yet, 
though  you  know  it,  how  cheerfully  do  you  take  one  half  of  your 
life,  yes,  two  thirds  of  it,  and  offer  it  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
that  speculative,  that  scarcely-to-be-expected  Eden  of  the  future 
that  lies  beyond,  and  that  every  man  hopes  to  be  admitted  into  be- 
fore he  dies.  And  yet,  see  what  self-denials  men  practice  for  these 
illusory,  speculative,  imaginative,  poetical  conceptions  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

The  half  is  not  told.  The  most  disagreeable  things  are  done  by 
men,  and  men  of  sensitive  nerve,  if  there  be  money  in  them.  How 
patiently  will  they  work  in  the  tallow-chandler's  shop !  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  odious  than  another,  it  is  decaying  fat.  But  if 
tliere  is  money  in  it,  how  sweet  is  the  perfume  at  last  to  the  men 
that  stand  in  the  midst  of  it !  How  disagreeable  must  be  a  fish- 
monger's life  (if  fish  smell  to  him  as  they  do  to  me)!  How 
excessively  annoying  to  men  it  must  be  to  be  obliged  to  achieve 
large  moneys  by  living  in  an  oil  store,  by  being  a  collier,  by  working 
in  grime,  and  by  working  at  untimely  hours  I  And  yet,  how  glad 
men  are  for  such  a  chance !  How  they  train  the  eye,  and  train  the 
nose,  and  train  the  ears !  •  They  endure  screeching  sounds,  and  odious 
smells,  and  disagreeable  sights,  and  ugly  companionship,  and  all 
manner  of  annoyances,  which  they  are  framing  their  life  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  by-and-by — they  endure  these  things  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  golden  profit. 
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Kay  more.  How  does  a  man  hate  his  own  flesh !  How  do 
the  very  men  that  leave  the  temperate,  rightly  adjusted  latitudes 
cheerfully  go  to  the  tropics  and  barn  in  Cuba !  How  do  they  sweat 
and  swelter  along  the  line,  if  only  there  is  the  prospect  of  property! 
How  long  they  make  themselves  exiles  in  China  and  Japan  if  only 
when,  with  their  liver  utterly  disorganized,  and  their  skin  tanned 
yellow  as  leather,  they  can  come  home  with  bags  full  of  money,  too 
dried-up  and  too  old  to  make  use  of  them  I  And  yet  how  cheerfully 
do  they  go  there  I  How  will  they  beat  at  the  door  of  the  north, 
that  never  yet  has  opened  to  any  sesame ;  how  will  they  venture 
amidst  the  ice-mountains  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  provoke  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  face  the  malaria,  and  make  themselves 
familiar  with  fevers,  for  the  sake  of  wealth !  All  that  heat  can  do, 
and  all  cold  can  do,  and  all  that  perilous  adventure  cdn  do,  and  all 
that  exposure  can  do,  day  and  night,  through  years  and  years,  deny- 
ing their  taste,  denying  their  social  tendencies,  denying  their  love  of 
refined  society,  denying  their  ambitions — how  do  men  go  through  all 
these  things  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money  I 

Men,  too,  when  the  minister  says  to  them,  *^  You  ought  to  live  a 
life  of  self  denial,"  say, "  That  is  so ;  but  I  can  not  deny  myself."  And 
yet  men  of  the  world  can  deny  themselves  when  they  are  going 
through  organized,  gigantic,  perpetual  self  denials,  only  for  a  lower 
object. 

Ah  I  how  sublime  the  life  would  be  of  an  all-world-disturbing 
merchant,  if  only  it  were  for  a  moral  end ;  if  only  it  were  for  the  life 
eternal,  and  not  for  the  life  that  perishes ;  if  only  it  were  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  not  for  his  own  glory;  if  only  it>  were  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  not  simply  for  his  own  welfare,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  own  household !  And  yet,  we  see  the  most  stupendous  in- 
stances of  self-denial  in  the  meanest  spheres  and  for  the  meanest 
ends.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  man  that  practices  for  moral  ends,  on 
the  great  cycles  of  eternity,  such  self-denial  as  the  meanest  natures 
are  practicing  unweariedly  for  the  vulgarest  and  lowest  objects. 
And  what  a  contrast  does  the  example  of  such  a  man  present  to  the 
languid  and  indifferent  way  in  which  others  are  living  a  Christian 
life  !    Bnt  more  of  that  by  and-by. 

Consider  how  patient  men  are  with  their  fellow-men.  Frost  is 
teasing,  and  heat  is  annoying,  and  flies  bother  us,  and  mosquitoes  and 
fleas  torment  us ;  but  man  is  the  omnium  gatherum  of  all  vexatious 
insects  in  the  world.  He  is  the  only  universal  tease.  The  hardest 
thing  to  bear  is  men.  They  annoy  you  ;  they  try  you ;  they  torment 
yon ;  they  vex  you.  By  as  much  as  they  are  more  composite  in 
make,  by  so  much  have  they  more  power  to  disturb  your  various 
faculties  incessantly.    A  man  that  can  bear  cheerfully  his  fellow-men 
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has  little  to  learn.  When  men  have  no  motive,  how  cross  they  are, 
how  uncharitable  they  are,  how  impatient  they  are,  how  they  will 
not  be  bothered  with  men  as  quick  as  they  can  get  rid  of  them !  But 
the  moment  they  have  an  interest  in  others,  see  what  perfect  Christians 
they  are — in  a  mean  way  I  If  a  man  owes  you  a  debt — ^I  am  speak- 
ing feelingly  now ! — and  you  think  you  can  get  it  by  crushing  him  as 
a  cluster  is  crushed,  you  will  do  it.  But  sometimes  there  is  no  cluster 
to  crush,  and  then  you  take  your  debtor  and  deal  with  him  as  the 
vintner  does  with  a  vine.  He  manures  it,  and  trims  it,  and  trains  it, 
and  coaxes  it  to  bear.  You  tend  this  man,  and  take  care  of  him. 
You  do  a  world  of  work  for  the  sake  of  helping  him  to  bear  clusters 
that  by-and-by  shall  be  pressed  into  your  cup.  You  say,  "  It  is  not 
sending  a  thousand  dollars  after  another  thousand ;  it  is  only  taking 
care  of  that  other  thousand,  and  bringing  it  back."  And^yon  will  set 
him  up  in  business,  though  all  the  time  you  are  mad  at  him  and  hate 
liini.  You  will  give  him  a  good  name ;  you  will  indorse  for  him ; 
and  you  will  get  him  into  a  fat  office,  making  arrangements  that  he  shall 
pay  installments  of  what  he  owes  you  out  of  the  profits  of  that  office. 
If  it^s  your  interest  that  he  should  stand  high  and  make  money,  you 
defend  him,  and  labor  in  his  behalf,  that  you  may  at  last  make  your 
own  gain  out  of  your  debtor.  Why,  if  you  should  take  a  man  on 
Christian  principles,  and  do  as  much  as  that  for  him,  you  would  be 
canonized  as  a  saint ;  but  if  a  merchant  does  it  for  a  man  that  is  his 
debtor,  noboay  thinks  it  is  any  thing  more  than  smartness. 

And  then,  for  the  same  reasons,  see  how  men  bear  with  disagreeable 
men.  You  have  your  wai'es  for  sale.  You 'have  your  various  business 
on  your  hands.  "  It  takes  all  sorts  of  men  to  make  a  world,"  you  say ; 
and  though  you  would  rather  see  a  high-minded,  upright  man  come 
into  your  store,  yet  any  body  that  buys,  and  pays  for  what  he  buys, 
is  welcome  there.  And  if  the  price  of  his  buying  is,  that  you  shall  be 
accessible  to  him,  and  "  hail  fellow  well  met  *'  with  him,  you  swallow 
down  the  reluctance,  and  say  to  yourself,  "  My  business  requires  it  ;'* 
and  you  say  to  your  clerks,  "  You  must  not  do  any  thing  to  offend  him. 
He  is  disagreeable  enough,  we  all  know ;  but  you  must  recollect  our 
interests  in  this  matter."  And  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  that  man. 
To  men  that  all  the  community  put  the  ban  upon,  if  they  come  full-pock- 
eted to  your  store,  and  buy  largely  and  regularly,  and  pay  as  they  go, 
your  house  is  just  as  hospitable  as  though  it  were  a  golden  palace. 
You  bear  with  them,  and,  if  necessary,  bring  them  home  with 
you.  Yon  open  the  sanctity  of  your  house  to  them.  Or,  if  this  can 
not  be,  you  take  them  to  the  most  resplendent  hotel,  with  a  few  friends 
that,  for  your  sake,  will  consent  to  undergo  the  torture  of  a  great 
dinner,  to  conciliate  this  disagreeable  fellow  that  you  must  conciliate 
us  your  customer ! 
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You  saj  to  your  companion  at  home,  "My  dear  wife,  I  wish  to 
invite  Mr.  So-and-So  to  our  house ;"  and  she  says, "  My  dear  husband, 
you  know  that  is  not  right  What  a  man  he  is,  according  to  your  own 
showing !  And  then,  what  right  have  yon  to  bring  him  into  the  fami- 
ly, among  our  children  ?"  "  But,  my  dear,"  says  the  husband,  "  you 
know  very  little  of  the  world.  You  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
value  of  his  account  to  our  establishment."  ^'But  oh  I  my  husband," 
the  wife  says,  "  what  money  can  pay  you  for  the  loss  of  your  self- 
respect  ?  You  are  noble,  and  will  you  vail  yourself  before  this  detest- 
able man  ?"  And  he,  seeing  that  he  is  making  no  headway  in  bad 
motives,  turns  and  says,  ^^My  dear,  you  know  how  it  is.  If  I  get  over 
this  crisis  in  my  affairs — and  this  man  will  certainly  take  me  through 
— ^then  I  can  do  differently.  It  is  not  for  myself,  nor  for  you;  but  I 
wish  to  provide  for  our  children."  "  Oh  I"  says  she,  '*  if  it  is  for  the 
children,  I  suppose  it  must  be  done !"  And  so  that  ogre,  that  baboon, 
with  a  golden-lined  pocket,  comes  to  the  house ;  and  the  servant  is 
ready  at  the  door  to  wait  on  him,  and  every  body  is  obsequious,  and 
he  has  the  best  room  and  the  best  place.  That  poor,  self-denying 
virtuous  man  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  God  and  the  angels  look 
down  upon  with  complacency,  never  had  the  light  of  this  man's  coun- 
tenance on  him ;  but  for  the  roan  who  has  money  eveiy  thing  is  made 
smooth,  and  all  are  obsequious  toward  him. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  of  great  self-denial.  I  do  not  say  that  the  man 
does  it  because  he  loves  to.  He  has  to  take  up  his  cross ;  but  he  does 
it  patiently. 

A  friend  that  is  present  told  me  this  incident,  which  I  am  at 
liberty  to  repeat  During  the  days  when  color  was  a  virtue,  in  a  fa- 
mous church  in  New-York  a  distinguished  merchant  had  a  colored 
man  in  his  pew.  The  presence  of  that  colored  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion had  the  same  effect  that  a  lump  of  salt  would  have  in  a  cup  of 
tea.  The  whole  congregation,  with  an  eternity  to  consider,  thought 
only  of  that  colored  man  in  that  merchant's  pew.  And  as  they  went 
out  of  the  church,  various  persons  gathered  about  the  merchant  and 
said,  "What  possessed  you  to  bring  that  nigger  into  your  pew?" 
He  whispered  and  said  to  them, "  He  is  a  great  planter,  and  he  is  rich — 
he  is  a  millionaire."  And  then  they  said,  "  Introduce  us  to  him,  in* 
trodnce  us  to  him !"  As  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  not  a  vulgar 
man,  working  for  his  living,  but  a  capitalist  and  a  millionaire,  they 
were  very  willing  to  cross  palms  with  him.  Then  where  was  their 
fine  taste  ?  and  where  was  that  distinguished  consideration  of  min- 
gling God's  laws  ?  and  where  was  all  that  ethics  which  we  have  heard 
8o  much  about  in  years  gone  by  of  social  equality,  and  of  different 
races  ?  It  was  gone  in  a  minute.  When  mammon  said,  "  Let  it  go," 
it  was  all  right     But  when  the  loving  Jesus  said,  ^'  Let  it  go,"  that 
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was  detestable.  Men  will  do  any  thing  for  money  in  this  bad  world. 
Ah  !  self-denial  is  from  God  ? 

Nay  more.  We  see  how  willingly  and  cheerfully  great  men, 
great  natures,  for  the  sake  of  an  ignoble  ambition,  that  is  not  very 
high,  after  all,  will  saoiifice  their  lives,  their  multiform  faculties  and 
enjoyments. 

Let  me  mention  one  to  whom,  in  some  respects,  I  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude — Daniel  Webster.  In  my  boyhood,  his  writings  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  my  imagination.  He  was  a  man  who  by  educa- 
tion could  have  had  moral  sense,  but  who  lived  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  overslaughed,  great  as  he  was.  He  was  a  man  not  with- 
out moral  sentiment,  but  without  moral  sense.  He  had  a  feeling,  an 
inspiration  of  the  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of  moral  things  ;  but  the 
moral  sense  that  makes  things  right  or  wrong  he  was  quite  deficient 
in.  And  though  he  towered  above  all  his  fellows,  and  was  easily 
the  first  man  of  his  nation,  and  perhaps  of  his  time,  anywhere; 
although  he  had  a  creative  brain,  and  did  all  great  things  that 
he  did  better  than  other  men,  and  more  easily  than  other  men; 
although  he  was  a  man  with  a  massive  nature,  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  capable  of  outstripping  all  his  fellow-men,  he  gath- 
ered up  his  lore,  and  experience,  and  taste,  and  moral  sentiment, 
and  sacrificed  them  all  for  the  bauble  of  the  Presidency.  He  sold 
himself  for  it ;  and  he  sold  himself  at  such  a  price  that  he  was  not 
esteemed  worth  any  thing  by  the  men  that  bought  him ;  and  they 
threw  him  off,  and  his  heart  broke,  and  he  died,  counting  his  whole 
life  to  have  been  a  total  failure  I  He  was  a  great  nature  in  many  re- 
gards ;  and  yet,  now  that  he  is  gone,  men  only  think  of  him  to 
mourn  over  his  name.  It  sounds  in  my  ears  as  the  stroke  of  the  vil- 
lage bell,  announcing  that  some  one  has  gone  to  the  eternal  world. 
I  mourn  over  him.  I  see  how  his  great,  variously  endowed,  rich  life 
was  a  matter  of  self-denial  for  the  poor,  paltry  office  of  the  Presiclency 
— an  ofiice  that  never  makes  a  man  great,  as  we  have  many  instances 
to  show,  and  which  belittles  a  great  many  men  that  might  have  been 
great. 

And  there  are  those  living,  that  are  to  be  revered  for  many  excel- 
lences, who  are  now  counting  all  things  as  naught,  and  who,  adopt- 
ing the  Apostle's  form  of  expression,  could  say,  "  I  count  all  things 
but  dung,  that  I  may  win  the  Presidency."  Literature,  various 
learning,  eloquence,  all  political  experience,  all  judicial  excellence, 
whatever  there  is  to  make  up  a  well-furnished  man,  they  liave ;  but 
the  whole  vast  orb,  and  the  mighty  interior  of  these  things,  they 
cheerfully  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  poor,  paltiy  ambition.  I  am 
sorry  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many  men  of  whom  it  will  be 
true  again,  *'He  that  seeks  his  life  shall  lose  it,''  as  of  a  great  many 
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men  it  is  being  written,  blessed  be  God,  "  He  that  will  lose  his  life 
shall  find  it " — shall  save  it. 

These  illustrations  are  enough,  I  think,  to  satisfy  you  tliat  the 
principle  of  self-denial  and  of  self-control  not  only  is  not  impossible 
to  human  nat^ire,  but  is  one  of  the  commonest,  one  of  the  roost  uni- 
rersal  principles  in  exercise;  and  that  when  the  Christian  religion 
introduces  self-denial,  symbolizing  it  by  the  cross,  it  does  not  intro- 
duce a  new  principle,  and  does  not  introduce  a  difficult  one.  If  no 
man  is  worthy  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  unless  he  take  up  his  cross, 
and  deny  himself,  and  follow  the  .Saviour,  he  is  only  saying  in  regard 
to  himself,  and  to  the  world  eternal,  what  this  world  says  in  regard  to 
every  man  that  follows  it.  There  is  no  trade  that  does  not  say  to 
every  applicant  that  comes  to  it,  "  If  you  will  take  up  your  cross  and 
follow  me,  you  shall  have  my  remuneration."  There  is  no  profession 
that  does  not  say  to  every  applicant, "  If  you  will  take  up  your  cross 
.and  follow  me,  I  will  reward  you."  There  is  no  pleasure,  there  is  no 
ambition,  there  is  no  course  that  men  pursue,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  in  the  honzon  of  secular  things,  that  does  not  say  to  every 
man,  **  Unless  you  take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me,  you  shall  have 
none  of  me."  Now,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  standing  like  the  angel 
in  the  sun,  with  the  eternal  world  for  a  background,  clothed  in  gar- 
ments white  as  snow,  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  wliite  them,  and 
calling  us  to  honor  and  glory  and  immortality,  says  only^  in  behalf 
of  these  higher  things,  what  the  whole  world  says  of  its  poor,  grov- 
elling, and  miserable  things — "Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  rae." 
Lust  says  so :  why  should  not  love  say  so  ?  Wealth  that  perishes 
says  so,  and  earthly  glory  that  fades  like  the  laurel  wreath  says  so : 
why  should  not  that  crown  of  fine  gold  that  never  grows  dim  say 
so?  And  if  men  will  hear  it  from  the  world,  oh !  why  will  they  not 
hear  it  from  God,  and  Christ,  and  eternity  ? 

When  we  urge  such  considerations  upon  the  young,  and  young 
men  are  fired  thereby ;  when  traly  noble  natures  hear  the  call,  and 
accept  it,  and  yield  themselves  to  it,  and  enter  upon  a  religions  life 
with  enthusiasm  and  fervor,  and  deny  themselves  in  all  things'in  fur- 
therance of  its  commands,  how  strangely  the  world  fails  to  recognize 
its  own  redeeming  qualities  I  And  how  are  these  men  called  fanatics 
and  enthusiasts  I 

Now,  enthusiasm  in  religion  is  the  highest  and  the  only  rational- 
ity. It  is  the  only  good  sense.  There  is  not  a  father  who  does  not  say 
to  his  child,  going  out  into  life,  "  If  you  are  to  succeed  as  a  lawyer, 
ray  son,  you  must  give  yoxxrself  to  UP  And  I  say  to  every  man  that  is 
going  out  as  a  Chiistian,  "If  you  are  going  to  succeed  as  a  Christian, 
you  must  give  yovirstif  to  UP  Every  teacher  says  to  the  scholar, "  If 
you  will  give  yourself  up  to  it,  you  may  become  eminent  in  this  de- 
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partment."  We  stir  up  the  young  men  of  whom  we  hope  great 
things,  saying,  "  Glow  I  Be  intense !  Be  earnest,  continuously 
so !"  And  when  we  see  that  they  do  it,  we  praise  them,  and  say 
that  they  will  attain  distinction  and  become  eminent.  But  when 
for  higher  things,  when  for  honor,  when  for  love,  when  for  the  so- 
ciety of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven,  when  for  his  own  self- 
approbation,  when  for  that  which  every  man  carries  in  his  aspiration 
and  conscience,  a  man  says,  "  I  follow  Christ  supremely,  wholly,"  men 
laugh  at  him.  *^  I  believe  in  religion,"  says  a  man ;  '^  but  then,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  moderation  in  all  things."  No,  there  is  not.  There  is 
not  much  when  you  swear.  There  is  not  much  when  you  eat  and 
drink.  There  is  not  much  when  you  are  after  money.  There  is  no 
moderation  in  your  avarice.  There  is  no  moderation  in  yom*  vanity 
and  your  boasting.  There  is  no  moderation  in  your  pride,  swollen 
and  overbearing  as  it  is.  There  is  no  moderation  in  anything  except 
your  conscience.  That  is  very  moderate  1  And  when  men  around 
about  you  give  a  loose  to  their  generous  feelings, "  Ah  !"  you  say,  "  that 
man  is  throwing  himself  and  all  his  property  away."  You  say,  "Mo- 
deration in  all  things."  He  has  his  moderation  in  selfishness,  and  you 
have  yours  in  generosity.  You  are  very  moderate  in  your  generous,  lov- 
ing, genial  spirit.  If  a  man  be  intense  in  his  religious  convictions,  men 
say,  "  He  is  dogmatical."  If  a  man  believes,  men  say,  "  It  is  a  world 
of  error.  ,,  No  man  ought  to  think  that  he  ^ows  better  than  his  fa- 
thers knew,  or  than  bis  neighbors  know.  It  is  arrogance.  It  is  self- 
conceit."  When  a  man  says,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  believe,"  it  carries 
no  reflection  on  those  who  went  before,  and  no  reflection  on  those 
that  are  to  follow.  It  is  merely  saying,  "  This  is  my  conviction  ;"  and 
in  that  conviction  he  lives  and  triumphs.  But  men  say,  ^'  He  is  big- 
oted." 

Now,  a  man  that. does  not  care  anything  about  what  he  believes, 
does  not  of  course  care  what  anybody  else  believes.  I  never  heard 
of  a  beggar  that  was  ashamed  of  his  rags,  or  of  a  beggar  in  theology 
that  w^as  ashamed  of  a  ragged  theology.  But  men  that  are  earnest 
in  theiV  convictions,  and  that  exert  their  power  to  do  good,  are  said 
to  be  fanatical,  because  they  will  not  give  up  those  convictions.  Why, 
just  so  in  the  height  of  battle,  a  man  is  fanatical  who  will  not  give 
up  his  sword  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  his  life,  but  employs 
it  to  gain  victories.  Men's  beliefs  are  the  things  by  which  they  con- 
test in  this  world.  But  how  are  men  continually  reviled  by  the 
world !  The  world,  that  knows  that  in  its  own  range  whatever  has 
fervent  manhood,  fiery  zeal,  intense  perseverance,  succeeds,  turns 
right  around,  and  says  to  those  that  bring  the  same  things  to  bear 
for  higher,  nobler  ends,  "  You  are  fanatics ;  you  are  enthusiasts."  I 
would  to  God  that  there  was  more  enthusiasm ;  I  wish  there  was 
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more  fanaticism,  in  this  higher  sphere.  It  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world  to  have  one  man  in  an  age  that  does  profoundly  helieve,  and 
bring  a  great  nature  to  his  belief.  Ah  I  these  men  that  do  not  be- 
lieve are  like  casks  when  they  leak.  They  are  placed  iu  the  cellar, 
and  there,  drop  by  drop,  unheard  and  unobserved,  the  wine  is  leaking 
away.  A  month  passes,  and  no  one  knows  where  the  level  of  the 
wine  is.  A  year  passes,  and  still  it  is  leaking,  and  leaking,  and  leak- 
ing. And  w]ien,  by-and-by,  the  owner  comes  for  his  ripened  wine, 
behold  the  cask  is  empty  I 

Men  of  genius,  men  of  sensibility,  men  of  philanthropy,  in  our 
day,  are  all  afloat.  They  have  roots  in  nothing.  There  are  men, 
that  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  night,  feeling,  in  a  strange  room,  to  know 
where  the  metes  and  bounds  of  things  are.  They  are  not  men  of  new 
faiths :  they  are  men  of  no  faith.  They  are  men  that  have  let  go  the 
old,  and  have  not  got  hold  of  the  new.  Every  thing  in  them  is  leak- 
ing out.  And  though  at  flrst  they  were  generous,  and  seemed  to  be 
liberal,  and  true  to  conviction,  in  the  end  they  will  be  lean  and  com- 
fortless.   All  will  be  gone.    There  is  no  life  without  faith. 

A  word  more  in  application  of  this  subject  to  the  matter  of  self- 
culture.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  too  much  said  about 
self-culture.  There  are  two  kinds  of  self-culture — the  self-culture  of 
self  indulgence,*and  the  self-culture  of  self-denial.  There  are  a  great 
many  persons  who  under  that  term  seHf-cuUure  are  merely  providing 
for  themselves  the  means  of  doing  what  they  love  to  do  best.  '^  Shall 
I  not  follow  my  genius  ?"  say  they.  "  Can  a  man  expect  to  develop 
himself  and  be  cultured  unless  he  follows  his  strong  faculty  ?"  And 
so  men  forego  a  thousand  social  duties,  and  a  thousand  disagreeable 
things,  in  order  that  they  may  develop  themselves  and  be  self-cultur- 
ed. And  a  man  often  becomes,  if  not  indolent,  yet^self-seeking,  and  is 
eternally  looking  in,  as  if  his  soul  was  the  pivot  of  the  universe,  and 
everything  turned  on  that  And  self-culture  is  nothing  in  this  world 
but  a  species  of  self-indulgence.  Men  are  developed  into  selfishness, 
and  self-seekers,  and  selfadmirera.  That  is  one  kind  of  self  culture, 
and  a  very  natural  one. 

There  is  another  kind  of  self-culture,  or  self-denial,  in  which  men 
feel  that  they  are  worthy  to  bear  pain,  and  to  do  things  which  their 
natural  man  does  not  love  to  do.  And  so  they  crucify  the  flesh. 
They  crucify  pride.  They  put  down  vanity.  They  build  up  the  low 
places.  They  toil  that  they  may  make  themselves  symmetrical ;  that 
they  may  round  out  a  perfect  manhood,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist  that  gave  himself  for  them.  This  self-culture  of  tears,  of 
prayer,  of  watching,  of  self-denial,  this  abasement  for  the  sake  of  ele- 
vation, this  dying  for  the  sake  of  living — ^this  is  a  true  self-culture. 
But  oh !   how  few  of  those  that  talk  about  self-culture  understand 
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that  it  is  a  process  by  whicli  wc  are  crucified  with  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ! 

One  word  more.  What  are  called  self-denying  acts  in  this  world 
— Christian  instances  of  self-denial — when  we  come  to  compare  them 
with  the  corresponding  actions  of  men  for  lower  objects,  and  nnder 
worse  motives,  do  not  seem  either  so  deserving  of  praise  or  so  won- 
derful as  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  be. 

I  know  a  lady  who  has  left  her  family  and  gone  to  Africa  to  live. 
Her  parents  stand  second  to  none  in  the  society  where  they  dwell.  She 
was  the  child  of  admiration.  On  her  was  lavished  every  thing  that 
could  be  lavished  in  the  culture  of  native  excellence.  And  she  cheerful- 
ly took  it  all  in  her  hand,  and  joined  herself  to  the  lot  of  a  missionary, 
and  is  living  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  surrounded  by  the  poor  untutored 
creatures  there.  And  men  are  either  so  indignant  that  she  should 
have  thus  thrown  herself  away  that  they  will  not  speak  of  it ;  or  else 
they  hold  up  hands  of  exclamation  and  amazement,  weakly  wonder- 
ing how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  for  one  to  do  just  such  a  thing  as  that.  Any 
one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  inward  life  would  not 
consider  that  as  doing  very  much.  Ah  I  if  the  man  had  been  after 
elephants'  tusks,  and  gold  dust,  and  his  wife  had  gone  with  him,  that 
would  have  been  another  thing.  That  men  would  have  understood. 
But  as  she  is  thera  to  teach  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  to  pray 
with  the  dying,  and  to  give  to  her  own  sex  some  elevation ;  as  she  is 
there  to  preach  of  heaven,  and  to  lead  men  there ;  as  she  seeks  her 
life  in  the  wilderness,  that  she  may  live  among  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  with  God  himself,  saying,  "  Well  done  "  to  her  forever  and  for- 
ever, men  say, "  That  is  fanatical  1  It  is  extraordinary !  There  must 
be  something  wrong  there,"  they  say.  But  there  was  something 
rigfU  there,  you  may  be  sure. 

Men  go  down  into  the  sinks  of  New  York,  into  dog-kennels,  into 
houses  of  ill-resort  They  give  their  time  and  their  labor  to  the  work 
of  evangelization.  And  the  world  stands  looking  on  and  saying, 
''These  fellows  love  notoriety."  They  cannot  think  of  anything  but 
that.  "  It  is  bringing  religion  into  disrepute,"  they  say.  What  do 
they  mean  by  religion  ?  Religion  to  them  is  a  beautiful  suit  of 
broadcloth,  and  a  magnificent  suit  of  silk,  locked  arm-in-arm,  and 
walking  to  Grace  Church,  and  sitting  and  listening  to  resplendent 
music,  surrounded  by  respectable  people,  that  send  cards  through 
their  coachmen's  hands  to  each  other.  The  religion  of  men  that  are 
in  good  circumstances,  and  that  worship  in  fine  churches  where  they 
do  things  comme  il/aut — ^that  is  respectable  religion ;  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  never  disgrace  itself  by  going  into  the  haunts 
and  purlieus  of  vice.    But  when  you  see  men  go  down  in  earnest. 
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day  after  day,  and  work  for  the  lowest  and  the  poorest,  as  Christ 
himself  worked  for  the  publicans  and  harlots,  men  say,  *'  That  is  dese- 
crating religion.  It  is  lowering  it."  If  you  say  to  them,  "  There 
are  votes  in  it !"  "  Ah  I  ah !"  they  say,  "  I  understand  it  now.  You 
are  all  right.  Go  on — go  on — ^if  there  are  votes  in  it !"  Only  put  a 
mean  motive  to  it,  only  put  selfishness  there  instead  of  disinterested- 
ness, only  put  this  sweltering  world  there  instead  of  pure  religion 
and  men  instantly  say,  **  Ah !  I  understand  it.  It  is  all  right."  They 
do  not  believe,  and  they  do  not  disbelieve,  in  self-denial ;  but  it  must 
always  l^e  downward.  When  a  man  will  deny  himself  to  become 
worse,  to  become  prouder,  to  become  richer,  to  become  luxurious,  to 
become  more  despotic,  men  think  it  is  all  right ;  but  when  he  denies 
himself  to  become  better,  sweeter,  more  divine  and  noble,  that  is 
what  men  do  not  understand. 

My  Christian  brethren,  say  to  yourselves,  say  to  your  children,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  life  of  the  man  of  the  world  and  that 
of  a  Christian  man,  in  the  matter  of  self-denial.  That  is  a  universal 
principle,  which  belongs  to  every  sphere  and  part  of  human  life. 
Without  it,  no  man  can  go  through  the  world.  And  the  only  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  settle  is  this :  Will  you  employ  self  denial  for 
the  sake  of  exalting  yourself?  or  will  you  employ  it  for  the  sake  of 
debasing  yoursejf  ?  Will  you  use  it  as  a  staff  to  lead  you  higher  and 
higher,  or  to  go  down  deeper  and  deeper,  murkier  and  more  de- 
graded? 

**  And  every  man  that  stri veth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an 
incorruptible." 

While  yet  they  live,  the  leaves  grow  sear  upon  their  brow. 
Their  very  footsteps,  with  which  they  sound  the  dance,  shake  down 
these  withered  leaves ;  and  they  are  discrowned  in  the  very  wearing 
of  their  crowns.  But  around  about  our  heads  that  follow  Christ 
invisible  leaves  there  are;  or,  if  they  are  visible,  men  call  them 
thorns — as  they  should  bo  called,  since  we  follow  him  that  wore 
them ;  but  as  the  angels  behold  them,  they  are  those  imperishable 
flowers — that  amaranth  which  never  blossoms  to  fade  or  to  foil. 
And  our  crown  shall  be  bright  when  the  stars  have  gone,  and  the 
sun  has  forgotten  to  shine ! 

PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON, 

We  adore  thee.  O  thoa  God  of  merer,  tfaon  God  of  comfort.  We  adore  thee  when  thy  power 
is  made  manifest  m  the  revelation  of  thyself  which  thou  hast  made.  In  the  globe  on  which  wo 
dwell,  in  the  processes  and  developments  of  history,  in  the  whole  evolution  of  the  linman  race. 
But  neither  thy  power  nor  thy  love  could  subdue  us.  If  we  had  seen  only  these,  thou  wouldst 
still  have  been  afar  off,  and  we  should  bave  gazed  upon  thee  as  upon  the  stars  whose  light  comes 
to  OS,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  the  revelation  of  thy  love  that  makes  thee  the  Sun  of  righteons- 
neas,  ponring[  Ugbt  and  warmtii  upon  us,  and  bringing  life  and  joy  to  these  dead  hearts.  Wo 
adore  thee^nth  our  hearts.  We  have  the  august  fiimiliarity  and  pacredness  and  intimacy  of  love. 
To  this  thou  doet  exhort  ua ;  unto  this  thou  dost  draw  us ;  to  this  thou  Iiast  brought  us.    Thou 
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hMt  taught  ub  by  all  the  paancceB  thereof.  Thou  hast  made  iu  to  understand  the  inspiration  and 
the  clancittg  power  thereot  Tnon  hast  taught  ns  to  live  by  fliith,  and  with  Ikith  to  woric  by  love. 
An<fthoa  art  thyself  sapreme  oyer  nSf  not  oy  the  terror  of  thy  right  liand  of  power,  and  not  by 
those  necessities  which  draw  npon  onr  self-interest  and  our  lower  life.  Thou  hast  made  ns  will- 
ing in  the  day  of  thy  power,  by  all  the  attractions  of  love.  Thy  goodness  hath  led  ns  to  repent- 
ance, and  tliy  gentleness  hath  saved  ns. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  desire  to  admire  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  led.  Much  of  it  is 
covered  np ;  and  yet  it  is  there.  As  the  hnsbandnun  tarns  his  Autow,  and  bnries  deep  the  grass 
and  the  tloesoms.  so  that  they  are  hidden  from  sight,  perishing  <mly  that  they  may  make  that 
richer  which  has  destroyed  them,  so  thou  hast  tamed  in  as  the  nirrows  that  seem  to  bring  Joy 
and  brightness  and  hope ;  and  we  have  been  made  ^better  bv  it.  Onr  strength  has  come  often  oat 
of  overuirow,  oar  victoir  oat  of  defsat,  and  oar  most  confident  expectations  oat  of  despondency. 
For  thoa  knoweet  the  hosbandry  of  the  sool.  Left  alone,  men  wander,  and  are  batted  and 
driven  hither  and  tiUther,  and  know  not  how  to  gnide  themselves,  ranning  in  circles  after  the 
nearest  attraction ;  bat  thoa  dost  give  to  the  sool  its  sore  and  final  aim,  anadost  teach  it  to  con- 
secrate aU  that  it  hath  within  it,  and  to  bless  therewith  thv  holy  name. 

We  thank  thee,  in  looking  at  oar  own  endeavors,  in  looking  apon  oar  own  experlmces,  fbr 
the  past.  There  has  not  been  one  tear  too  many ;  there  has  not  been  one  heartache  too  sharp ; 
there  has  not  been  one  harden  too  heavy.  Thy  cross,  O  Jesas,  hath  health  in  it.  hath  life  |n  It, 
hath  sweetness  in  It.  There  only,  at  thy  cross,  that  seems  rade  and  angaiidy  totne  nataral  man, 
do  we  find  beaaty ;  and  there  onlv,  where  blood  came,  and  seeming  death,  do  we  find  life  and 
victory.  And  we  desire  not  to  shrink  in  time  to  come.  We  desire  that  aU  the  experiences  of  the 
past  may  become  teachers  to  as  for  the  Ihtare,  and  that  we  may  cease  the  evervday  asking, "  What 
shall  we  eat  ?  and  what  shall  we  drink  Y"  We  desire  that  there  may  be  awakened  in  os  a  sense 
of  godlikeness.  We  are  the  sons  of  Qod ;  we  liave  the  libertv  of  the  onlverse ;  we  are  escaping 
oat  of  thrall;  we  are  they  that,  exiled,  and  the  Klng^s  kons,  have  been  thrown  into  priEon,  ud 
made  to  love  oar  Jailers,  oar  darkness,  and  oar  degraoation.  We  have  had  strange  memories 
awakened,  and  are  coming  forth:  and  yet  oar  degradation  calls  as  back,  while  all  that  is  royal  in 
as  bids  as  escape  and  find  onr  lather's  palace.  We  are  breaking  away  from  the  world,  from 
the  flesh,  ttom  pride,  from  the  entanglements  of  this  lower  life,  and  are  seeking  that  higher  Uft, 
that  nobler  flight,  that  diviner  company.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  not  think  that 
that  is  craeltyln  thee  which  wins  as  from  oar  animosity,  from  onr  revenge,  from  oar  hardness 
and  obstinacy,  from  onr  self-seeking  pride,  tnxin.  oar  egregioas  and  weakening  vanl^.  We 
beseedi  of  thee  that  we  may  luve  snch  an  account  of  oar  own  manhood  that  we  may  anoerstand 
every  blow,  and  see.  as  thoa  art  bringing  oat  from  the  very  stones  the  living  lineament,  how, 
stroke  by  stroke,  ana  cat  by  cut,  thoa  art  freeing  ns  from  the  all-encompassing  rock,  and  bringing 
as  into  beaaty. 

And  may  oar  hearts  not  forget  thee.  If  they  do,  may  they  be  as  the  little  childthat,  crying 
oat  in  the  night,  hears  ttie  soomlng  voice  of  fkther  and  mother.  May  we  hear  thy  voice  in  all 
distress,  in  alTangaish.  And  if  we  say,  **  My  €k)d  1  my  Qod  I  why  hast  thoa  forsaken  me  f"  say 
thoa  to  OS,  "  Peace :  be  stUl.    It  la  L    Be  not  aftttld.*^ 

Grant,  we  pray  ihee,  thy  divinest  blessing  to  all  that  have  come  hither  for  their  aocastomed 
strength— for  their  aocastomed  help.  Accept  the  thanksgiving  of  many  hearts  that  have  found 
this  to  be  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Awn,  O  gate,  open ;  and  come  forth,  O 
angels  of  mercy.  Drop  down  the  treasures  of  heaven  this  morning  upon  this  waiting  congrega- 
tion. May  the  needy  be  snpplied.  May  the  poor  be  comforted.  Mav  the  weary  be  established. 
May  the  wandering  be  consdously  brought  home.  May  the  tempted  be  saccored.  May  the  dis- 
pirited be  fired  again  with  hope.  Grant  that  the  aimless  ones  may  see  a  vision  in  heaven  that 
they  shall  never  lose  sight  of  again.  Grant  to  each  one  something  according  to  the  greatness  of 
thy  goodness  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

Bless,  with  us,  all  the  waiting  congregations  to-day  everywhere.  Let  thy  Word  be  spoken 
with  simplicity  and  directness  ana  power,  without  fear  of  man,  but  with  great  love  of  men. 

Grant  everywhere  that  the  divme  fear  of  God,  springing  ftmn  love,  may  rule  the  hearts  of  thy 
servants  that  are  appointed  to  teach.  Bring  together  those  that  are  seeking  the  same  great  ends. 
Mav  men  learn  to  oear  with  their  feUow-men,  and  to  appreciate  the  greamess  of  the  things  in 
which  they  agree,  and  the  smallness  of  those  in  which  they  differ. 

And  we  prav  that  thy  kingdom  mav  come  In  all  this  land.  Bless  onr  country.  WUt  thou 
remember  schools  and  academies  and  colleges,  and  iJl  seminaries  of  learning  r  Grant  that  there 
may  come  oat  from  them  a  pure  and  a  sanctified  influence.  Overrule,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the 
turmoils  and  excitements  of  the  day.  Thou  art  in  them.  Thou  that  art  in  the  cloud,  art  in  our 
darkness,  and  thou  wilt  after  the  storm  give  refreshment  and  peace. 

To  thee  we  commend  the  poor  and  the  needy.  To  thee  we  commend  the  interests  of  this 
land,  of  our  fethers*  land,  and  or  the  lands  of  the  hopeless  in  other  climes.  To  thee,  O  God  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  we  commend  this  nation.  We  pray  that  for  the  sake  of  the  needy  and  the  wesk, 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  trodden  down  and  oppressed  by  the  rich 
and  strong,  thou  wilt  make  the  foandatlons  of  Justice  here  immutable.  .Grant  that  there  mav  be 
A  love  of  sjl  men  established  here.  And  may  there  be  in  the  hearts  of  thy  church,  and  of  oil  true 
Christian  men,  that  love  which  Jesus  bore  among  the  poor,  himself  poor,  consorting  with  them, 
and  to  them  preaching  his  Gospel. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.  It  hastens.  It  is  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The 
sun  is  coming.  Already  twilteht  is  on  the  mountains.  Thy  star  is  in  the  east.  Rise,  O  Son  of 
Righteousness,  npon  this  earth,  with  healing  in  thy  beams. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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"  Whbn  Pilate  saw  tbat  be  could  prevail  nothing*  but  tbat  ratber  a  tumult 
iras  made,  be  took  \mter,  and  washed  his  bands  before  the  multitude,  sajln^f,  I 
«m  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person :  see  je  to  It.  Then  answered  all  the 
people,  and  said,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our  children*"— Matt,  xxvii.  24, 25. 


•  ♦• 


I  DO  not  propose,  to-night,  to  go  into  the  general  history  of  this 
man  Pilate.  I  have  taken  the  last  remarkable  transaction,  the  judi- 
cial part  of  his  coarse,  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  his  conduct^ 
and  to  the  character  which  he  developed  in  the  trial  of  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ. 

You  will  recollect  that,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  that  bad 
man  Jadas  had  shown  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim  where  the  Master 
was  accustomed  to  resort  at  night.  They  had  gone  ai^mcd ;  they  had 
arrested  him ;  they  had  brought  him  in  the  night  to  the  high- 
priests;  they  had  hurried  through  an  informal  and  most  iniquitous 
trial,  seeking  to  suborn  the  witnesses ;  and  at  last,  skimming  over 
their  miserable  testimony,  they  had  condemned  him  for  blasphemy. 
And  if  Israel  had  been  an  independent  kingdom,  this  would  have 
been  the  end  of  his  trial ;  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  under  a 
Jewish  law,  and  probably  would  have  been  stoned  to  death.  As, 
however,  the  Roman  yoke  lay  heavily  upon  the  Jews,  they  could 
not  have  put  any  man  to  death.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  another  condemnation,  or  rather  a  permission  of  execution.  And 
so,  in  the  morning,  they  gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  to 
Pilate*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  took  place  here,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

'^Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  unto  the  hall  of  judgment; 
and  it  was  early;  and  they  themselves  went  not  into''  the  judgment 
hall." 

Why  ?  Here  were  these  men  bent  on  judicial  murder.  They  had 
arrested  an  innocent  man.  They  had  perverted  all  their  own  forms 
of  justice  with  malignant  fiinaticism.     They  had  condemned  him  to 
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death,  and  were  on  the  road  to  get  permission  to  take  his  blood. 
They  came  to  the  gate  of  the  judgment  hall,  and  would  not  enter  in* 
Why  ?    "  Lest  they  should  be  defiled  /" 

Here  was  a  natural  scene.  The  violation  of  humanity ;  the  vio- 
lation of  justice ;  the  violation  of  all  manly  and  all  civil  instincts — 
these  real  transgressions,  that  went  right  home,  they  could  commit 
without  the  least  trouble;  but  to  go  into  a  heathen's  hall  would 
defile  them  I  This  conventional  usage,  man*made,  they  were  very 
conscientious  about ! 

And  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  cast  by  without  reflection.  How 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  commit  sins  that  are  sins  against  nature ;  to 
commit,  secretly  or  openly,  sins  that  touch  the  very  marrow  of  right  or 
wrong,  while  we  are  most  scrupulous  in  regard  to  things  which  are 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  society,  but  which  have  no  moral  character ! 
There  are  many  men  that  will  indulge  in  the  most  iniquitous  selfish- 
ness ;  that  will  allow  themselves  to  be  ground  by  the  most  fiery 
avarice ;  but  they  will  not  shave  on  Sunday — oh  no  I  They  will  not 
cross  the  ferry  on  Sunday — oh  no  !  Conventional  sins  bind  the  con- 
science ;  but  real  sins — ^how  free  they  are  in  them  I 

So  these  men  sat  at  the  threshold  of  the  judgment  hall,  and 
would  not  go  in.  Therefore  Pilate  came  out  to  them.  Here  the 
Jews  charged  Jesus  with  disturbing  the  public  peace.  That  was  the 
first  accusation. 

"  Pilate  went  out  unto  them,  and  said,  What  accusation  bring  ye 
against  this  man  ?  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  he  were  not 
a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee." 

Pilate  did  not  want  to  be  troubled ;  and  supposing,  probably,  at 
the  first,  that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  permission  to  exercise  some 
little  chastisement,  he  said — to  evade  and  avoid  it  by  turning  him 
back  on  their  own  hands — "  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according 
to  your  law."  The  Jews  then  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  their  pur- 
pose ;  for  they  replied,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
death." 

Then  followed  an  interview  between  Pilate  and  the  Saviour.  When 
Pilate  found  that  the  Jews  made  the  matter  so  serious,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  carry  it  so  far,  he  took  the  Saviour  and  examined  him. 

^^  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall  again,  and  called 
Jesus" — being  now  separated  and  apart  from  his  accusers — "and 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  Jesus  answered  him, 
Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ? 
Pilate  answered  him.  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief 
priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me :  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Jesus 
answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  if  my  kingdom  were  of 
this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  far  from  hence." 
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« 
Pilate  seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  Je- 
sus, that  the  kingdom  of  which  he  considered  himself  king  was  not 
a  real  civil  estate — that  it  was  nothing  that  he  need  take  cognizance 
of,  but  some  dream,  some  poetic  notion. 

"  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king,  then  ?  Jesus 
answered,  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 
Pilate  said  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in  him 
no  fault  at  all." 

The  whole  accusation  fell  to  the  ground.  Pilate's  interview  with 
the  Saviour  probably  convinced  him  of  two  things— ;/?r«<,  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  any  crime  or  wrong  of  which  the  Roman  jurist 
diction  could  take  any  cognizance ;  and  secondii/y  that  Jesus  was  one 
of  those  impracticable  dreamers,  one  of  those  philosophers  that  wa» 
talking  about  things  that  might,  perhaps,  come  to  pass  when  poets 
should  rule  the  world,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  practical  men 
or  practical  business.  This,  I  suppose,  was  about  the  judgment  that 
he  formed.  At  any  rate,  it  was  mixed  with  great  respect.  Tht^ 
whole  narrative  shows  that  the  bearing  of  our  Saviour,  the  indescriba- 
ble air  which  he  wore,  had  produced  a  very  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Pilate. 

Next,  having  attempted  to  put  back  the  Saviour  upon  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  and  failed ;  having  examined  him  privately,  and  found 
no  cause  for  his  condemnation,  he  fell  upon  a  third  device.  The  Jews, 
when  he  came  out  and  said  this  to  them,  declared,  according  to  the 
record  of  the  event  as  set  forth  in  Luke,  that  this  man  had  stirred  up 
the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  That  word  Galilee  caught  his 
ear.  He  was  a  politic  man ;  he  was  a  man  that  always  looked  out 
for  the  chances;  and  the  moment  he  heard  that  word  Galilee,  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  Then  Herod  is  the  ruler  there,  and  I  will  shift 
this  whole  trouble  off  my  hands,  and  will  put  it  on  to  Herod." 

Now,  Pilate  and  Herod  had  had  a  feud.  Theirs  were  concurrent 
jurisdictions,  and  they  fell  into  quarrels  as  to  who  should  rule,  proba- 
bly. At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  they  had  a 
feud ;  and  here  was  an  opportunity  for  Pilate  both  to  get  rid  of  a 
trouble  and  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Herod,  by  passing  the  matter 
over  to  him.  He  could  thus  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone !  Ho 
therefore  sent  Jesus  to  Herod.  Herod,  we  are  told,  received  the 
message  and  the  mission  with  great  pleasure.  He  was  conciliated  by 
iL  He  had  for  a  long  time  desired  to  see  this  man.  Not  from  any 
moral  motive ;  not  as  Nicodemus  desired  to  see  him ;  not  from  any 
special  want,  such  as  brought  the  Syrophcenician  woman  to  our  Sa- 
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viour ;  bat  he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  him,  as  we  have  to  see  a 
wonder-worker.  He  had  heard  that  the  dead  were  raised,  that  the 
deaf  and  blind  were  cured,  and  that  sick  men,  almost  in  multitudes, 
were  restored  at  Christ's  coming  ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  per- 
form some  of  these  striking  works  in  his  presence.  Therefore  he  was 
very  glad.  But  our  Saviour  maintained  simplicity  and  silence.  He- 
rod marveled,  but  he  could  extract  nothing  from  him.  He  would  not 
answer  him  at  all,  nor  perform  any  work  or  miracle.  Then  Herod's 
curiosity  ceased.  His  pride  was  touched.  Catching  the  idea  that  he 
was  accused  of  being  king  of  the  Jews,  he  put  royal  purple  on  him. 
Thus  he  touched  the  sense  of  humor  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  sol- 
diers. A  poor  man,  without  any  army,  without  any  officers,  without 
any  treasure,  without  any  attendants  of  any  kind,  he  was  pulled  and 
hauled  through  the  streets,  bearing  the  royal  pui^ple  robes,  and  wear- 
ing for  a  crown  something  plucked  from  the  hedge,  whence  were 
seen  issuing,  instead  of  rays  of  gold,  thorns  or  spikes. 

And  so  they  took  him  back,  jeering  and  laughing,  and  making, 
as  it  was  supposed,  a  royal  jest  And  it  is  said  that  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  made  friends  on  that  same  day.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  up 
quarrels,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  take  such  an  occasion  for  it.  It  is 
A  bad  thing  for  men  to  be  made  friendly  by  a  common  feeling  of 
wrong.  It  is  bad  for  friendship  to  begin  in  the  malign  passions — ^in 
the  lower  range  of  human  nature.  Bad  men  can  not  be  good  friends. 
Friendship  requires  that  a  man  should  be  manly,  just,  true,  right- 
oninded. 

But  back  came  this  plague  to  Pilate.  The  Jews  now  charged 
the  Saviour  with  sedition.  The  accusation  is  thus  recorded  in  Luke's 
Gospel : 

"  And  they  began  to  accuse  him,  saying,  We  found  this  fellow 
perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  CsBsar,  say- 
dng  that  he  himself  is  Christ  and  King." 

This  "  perverting  the  nation"  was  equivalent  to  stirring  up  oppo- 
isition  to  the  government.  It  was  conspiracy.  And  the  particular 
point  of  refusing  to  pay  revenue  to  Rome  was  a  point  on  which 
Rome  was  very  sensitive.  The  declaration  that  he  was  Ca&sar's 
rival,  and  that  he  sought  to  make  himself  a  king — ^a  thing  which  was 
iiflerward  charged  upon  him  in  a  more  cogent  form — ^made  an  im- 
pression on  Pilate's  mind.  Up  to  this  point,  he  meant,  evidently, 
in  some  way  or  other  to  buy  off  the  Saviour.  One  might  naturally 
say,  "  Why  did  he  tamper?  He  knew  him  to  be  innocent ;  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  just  man;  he  had  the  full  power  in  his  hand :  why  did 
he  not  settle  the  matter  ?"  That  is  the  very  point  on  which  Pilate's 
character  turned,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  He  then  proposed, 
as  it  were,  to  buy  the  Jews  off  by  giving  them  a  little  of  what  they 
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asked.  He  said,  ^^  I  find  no  evil  in  this  man.  Let  me  chastise  him. 
Take  so  much  punishment  oat  of  him.  You  are  angry,  and  want 
your  way;  but  if  you  will  let  me  scourge  him,  and  dismiss  him,  that 
will  suffice.^'  If  Christ  was  guilty,  he  should  have  been  condemned. 
If  he  was  innocent,  what  did  Pilate  want  to  scourge  him  for  ?  What 
kind  of  a  compromise  was  this  of  justice?  But  the  Jews  refused 
any  compromise.    They  asked  for  blood  ! 

Pilate  then  more  particularly  examined  the  Saviour  again ;  and 
after  a  second  interview  with  him,  being  impressed  still  further  by 
his  dignity,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  character  and  bearing,  he 
sought  yet  more  earnestly  to  release  him.  And  now  it  was  that  the 
Jews  threatened  Pilate. 

'*  From  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him ;  but  the  Jews 
cried  out'' — ^they  knew  him;  they  knew  just  where  to  put  the  lance 
— "  if  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cjesar's  friend.  Whosoever 
maketh  himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  Caesar."  That  was  the 
fatal  stab.  He  could  not  withstand  that.  He  was  sensitive  in  re- 
.  gard  to  his  reputation  at  Rome,  where  he  thought  he  might  be  impli- 
cated by  the  exposition  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  was  not  altogether 
without  reason  of  accusation.  Already  damaging  complaints  had 
gone  up  to  CsBsar ;  and  the  threat  that  they  would  accuse  him  of 
taking  the  part  of  a  man  that  claimed  to  be  a  rival  of  Cassar,  and 
that  taught  the  people  to  refuse  tribute — this  awakened  his  fear. 

For  political  reasons,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  permit  this 
outrageous  injustice,  and  plainly  seeing  its  odiousness,  he  desired  to 
acquit  himself  from  blame  in  the  matter,  and  he  besought  them  to 
allow  him  to  exchange  Barabbas  for  Christ ;  but  that  was  disdain- 
fully rejected. 

He  then  called  for  a  bowl  of  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  people,  saying,  ^*  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person : 
see  ye  to  it." 

Oh !  if  a  man  could  roll  off  bis  deeds  on  other  men ;  if  a  man  that 
is  a  partner  with  others  could  only  roll  off  his  portion  ot  crime  upon 
his  confederates,  as  easily  as  a  man  can  wash  his  hands  in  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  clean  them,  how  easy  it  would  be  foe  men  to  be  cleansed 
from  their  transgressions  in  this  world ! 

Here  was  this  man  set  up  by  the  Roman  government  on  purpose 
to  secure  justice ;  he  was  sworn  to  do  it ;  and  even  without  an  oath 
manliness  should  have  led  him  to  do  it.  He  had  examined  this  case. 
It  is  declared  explicitly  that  he  knew  that  from  envy  the  Jews  had 
brought  this  man  before  him.  He  had  in  private  examination  satis- 
fied himself  that  their  accusations  were  all  false,  and  that  this  was  a 
noble  and  true  man ;  that  he  had  violated  no  law ;  that  he  was  seeking 
no  improper  end ;  that  he  was  a  person  of  probity  and  purity  and 
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nobility.  Against  his  whole  personal  wishes,  therefore,  against  his 
own  private  conviction,  this  man,  who  was  appointed  to  secure  jus- 
tice, consented  to  let  the  Saviour  be  sacrificed.    He  gave  way. 

Now  consider  whether  this  yielding  against  his  convictions  does 
not  heighten  his  guilt.  I  confess  that  when  you  contrast  such  a 
man  as  Judas  with  Pilate,  the  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  Judas  was 
far  the  more  wicked ;  but  if  you  stop  to  think,  you  will  perceive  that 
Judas  acted  a  low-lived,  vulgar  part.  Because  he  bribed  himself  by 
avarice,  and  because  he  was  treacherous  to  his  Master,  his  crime 
seemed  more  culpable  than  Pilate^s;  but  Judas  had  an  ignoble 
nature.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  strove  within  himself  at  all  to 
resist  his  transgression.  He  acted  from  very  low  motives  because  he 
was  himself  very  low.  He  was  abundantly  and  vulgarly  criminal. 
But  here  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  organization,  of  a  far  larger 
education,  of  clearer  moral  perceptions.  While  Judas  allowed  him- 
self to  be  gnawed  by  avarice,  Pilate  saw  that  this  man  was  just  and 
uncondemn  able  on  the  principles  of  equity.  Pilate  sinned  from  a 
higher  pointy  and  with  more  deliberation,  than  Judas,  and  he  had 
better  means  of  getting  at  the  right,  and  going  right.  He  was  not 
brutal  in  the  same  sense  that  the  priests  were,  and  that  the  rabble 
were  who  went  with  them.  We  are  to  remember  that  these  men 
were  utterly  given  up  to  fanaticism,  and  were  heated  to  fury  thereby. 
And  though  this  fact  does  not  exculpate  them,  and  make  them  less 
than  guilty,  yet  they  were  brutal,  and  blinded.  But  Pilate  was  not 
blinded  nor  infuriated.  His  zeal  was  not  goaded  on  by  his  pre- 
judices. He  was  calm ;  he  was  clear-headed ;  he  was  calculating ;  he 
did  the  whole  thing  in  cold  blood.  Judas,  it  is  believed  by  many, 
betrayed  his  Master  expecting  that  Jesus  would  elude  his  enemies  and 
escape,  while  he  should  make  a  profit  by  it.  The  priests  were  rabid  with 
hatred.  Pilate  was  the  only  calm  man  among  them.  He  was  coo). 
He  saw  things  just  as  they  were.  He  said  deliberately  in  himself^ 
^*  Although  this  man  is  just  and  right,  and  all  these  men  are  his 
enemies,  and  are  infamous,  yet  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  lose  favor  at 
Rome ;"  and  so  he  sold  Christ  rather  than  lose  his  own  -f^oWtio^ prestige. 
It  was  an  act  of  deliberation,  calm  and  cold;  and  even  if  it  was  keen 
and  sharp,  it  was  more  detestable  than  the  brutality  of  Judas  or 
the  wickedness  of  the  priests.  He  was  placed  where  he  was  bound 
to  maintain  justice,  and  he  violated  his  own  clear  convictions  ot 
justice.  He  went  against  his  better  feelings.  He  put  off  upon  others 
the  deed  which  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  his  permission. 
He  was  cowardly,  hypocritical,  and  venal.  He  was  bribed.  Some 
men  are  bribed  in  the  palm,  and  some  men  are  bribed  in  the  head  ; 
ibut  he  was  bribed  by  political  ambition. 

He  was  guilty,  therefore,  of  the  whole  transaction.    Ho  was  the 
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gailtiest  of  all  that  acted  in  it.  There  be  many  that  would  say  that 
he  strove  to  find  a  way  of  escape  for  the  Master.  He  showed  very 
many  kind  feelings,  it  is  true ;  but  these  things  are  the  measure  of 
his  transgression.  If  he  had  not  seen  a  better  way ;  if  he  had  not 
been  assured  of  the  innocence  of  the  Master ;  if  he  had  had  nothing 
to  overcome,  we  should  have  ranked  him  with  the  whole  horde  of 
transgressors:  but  the  strength  of  conviction,  the  activity  of  conscience, 
and  the  abundance  of  kind  feeling  which  he  overcame  in  giving  way 
to  the  cry  of  the  mob,  measure  the  guilt  of  Pilate.  It  needed  only  that 
he  should  attempt  to  put  a  good  face  upon  what  he  had  done  to  con- 
summate the  enormity  of  that  guilt;  and  this  he  did  by  washing  his 
hands,  and  endeavoring  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  that,  whatever  came  of  this,  he  had  cleared  himself.  It 
was  a  testimony  rather  against  than  for  bis  acquittal. 

In  view  of  this  narrative,  so  far  carried  forward — fori  shall  not  go 
any  further  into  the  history  of  this  bad  man^s  life — ^I  remark, 

1.  Whoever  does  wickedness  through  others  is  not  less  wicked 
thaB  they,  but  more.  He  is  just  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself 
alone ;  and  there  is  this  added  transgression — that  he  soils  and  sullies 
other  men  in  doing  it.  There  are  men  who  think  that  their  gain  may 
be  secured  by  winking  at  wickedness,  by  permitting  it,  or  by  procuring 
it,  if  they  themselves  do  not  directly  and  personally  commit  it ;  but 
any  man  that  could  stop  iniquity,  and  permits  it  to  go  on,  and 
even  remotely  or  indirectly  takes  the  benefit  of  the  wickedness 
when  it  is  done,  is  himself  a  party  in  it,  and  is  culpable  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  his  consent,  but  because  he  permits  it  in  those  who  are  his 
agents  under  him.  There  are  many  men  who  will  not  deliberately 
take  part  in  bad  traffic ;  but  they  will  deliberately  lend  their  property 
for  bad  traffic,  knowing  all  the  time  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put. 
There  are  many  men  who  will  not  engage  in  a  direct  and  personal 
act  of  imparity,  but  who  will  pennit  their  property  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  the  grossest  impurity,  and  will  wash  their  hands  of  the 
whole  guilt  of  the  matter — as  they  think ;  but  no  man  can  wash  his 
hands  of  the  guilt  of  transgressions  which  have  his  permission,  and 
wluch  he  can  check  and  stop  if  he  please. 

Pilate  was  no  less  guilty  because  the  Jews  hated  the  Saviour,  be* 
cause  they  condemned  him  first,  because  they  demanded  at  the  price 
of  his  political  safety  that  he  should  be  given  over  to  them,  or  because 
he  strove  against  them,  and  sought  to  persuade  them,  sought  to  com- 
promise with  them,  sought  to  exchange  victims,  and  at  last  gave  up. 
These  things  did  not  make  him  any  the  less  culpable.  The  Jews 
were  his  agents.  As  soon  as  he  said  to  them,  *^  Take  him :  see  ye  to 
it,'*  he  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  a  partner  in  this  viU 
iaioy. 
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2.  Evil  vbich  many  men  commit  together  is  not  distributivelj 
borne.  If  a  thousand  men  attempt  to  commit  a  murder,  each  man  is 
not  guilty  of  one  thousandth  part  of  that  murder ;  he  does  not  take  a 
dividend  of  it — each  man  is  guilty  of  the  whole.  If  a  great  wicked- 
ness is  done  in  any  free  community,  where  the  citizens  make  the  laws, 
make  the  magistrates,  and  make  the  policies,  no  man  that  winks  at  it 
or  consents  to  it  can  say,  "  My  share  is  but  trifling ;  I  had  but  little 
influence  in  causing  it."  When  wickedness  is  done,  all  men  are 
bound  to  resist  it.  Unless  they  have  resisted  it  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  power,  they  are  culpable  for  the  whole  transaction.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  partnership  which  shall  divide  and  distribute 
moral  guilt  and  moral  responsibility.  And  I^late,  though  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem  stormed  about  him,  and  though  the  people  said,  '^  On 
our  heads,  and  on  our  children's,  be  this  man's  blood,"  was  just  as 
guilty  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  desiring  the  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion  and  death. 

3.  Evil  actions  are  not  less  wicked  because  they  are  done  for  rea- 
sons of  state — reasons  of  party ;  in  short,  for  political  reasons.  This 
man,  Pilate,  condemned,  or  suffered  to  be  condemned,  the  Saviour. 
He  sacrificed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  and  of  universal 
humanity ;  and  the  reason  was  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  government.  He  did  it  from  political  considerations. 
That  same  tendency  lives  yet.  Parties  will  do  things  which  no  hon- 
orable man  in  that  party  will  ever  do  alone.  Men  will  consent  to  do, 
or  to  have  done,  in  party  relations,  that  which,  if  they  stood  alone  in 
the  community,  they  would  scorn  ineffably.  Men  will  still  maintain 
their  connection  with  parties  and  with  men  in  them  that  do  monstrous 
iniquities ;  and  the  sophistry  is  this :  that  it  is  done  from  public  con- 
siderations ;  as  if  that  changed  the  essential  nature  of  right  or  wrong ! 
as  if  that  changed  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  actors  in  a 
party !  Pilate  could  not  say  that  he  was  less  culpable  because  he 
acted  as  he  did  from  political  considerations. 

4.  Wickedness  which  a  man  can  prevent,  and  which  he  does  not 
prevent,  inculpates  him.  We  are  not  morally  responsible  simply  for 
the  wickedness  which  we  do,  but  for  the  wickedness  which  we  can  pre- 
vent as  well.  Of  course,  you  can  not  judge  this  by  the  same  rules  by 
which  you  can  judge  many  other  departments  in  ethics ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  an  important  truth  to  bear  in  mind  that  men  are  responsible  for 
the  mischief  which  they  could  hinder.  If  you  put  the  torch  to  your 
neighbor's  house,  you  are  gailty  in  one  way ;  but  if  another  puts  the 
torch  to  that  house,  and  you  go  by,  and  see  the  flames,  and  say,  ^'It 
is  not  my  business;  I  did  not  kindle  that  fire;  and,  besides,  he 
is  an  enemy  of  mine,"  yon  are  as  culpable  as  if  you  had  set  fire  to  the 
house  yourself.    If  you  are  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  animosity,  and  you 
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Btrike  a  dagger  to  a  rival's  breast,  of  course  you  are  a  murderer  and 
an  assassin ;  and  if  jou  know  that  another  man  is  going  to  dp  it,  and  do 
not  interfere  and  stop  him ;  if  you  permit  the  act  to  go  on  under  your 
eye  without  raising  your  voice  or  lifting  a  finger,  then  you  become  a 
party  in  the  crime,  and  the  guilt  rests  on  you.  Men  bring  upon 
themselves  the  guilt,  either  in  pait  or  in  whole,  of  whatever  evil  they 
can  stop  and  do  not  stop. 

This  is  a  fearful  principle  for  men  that  live  in  a  free  state.  It  is  a 
terrible  responsibility  that  it  brings  upon  Christian  men  who  live  in 
such  cities  as  New-Tork  and  Brooklyn,  where  wickedpess  is  rampant ; 
where  it  corrupts  the  very  foundations  of  life ;  where  it  threatens  to 
destroy  the  very  government  itself;  where  it  makes  the  names  of 
judges  odious ;  where  it  makes  courts  a  by-word  and  a  hissing ;  where 
it  makes  legislatures  wicked  beyond  expression ;  where  it  degrades 
laws,  and  constitutions,  and  every  thing  venerable  and  influential.  Our 
cities  are  filled  with  moral  men ;  but  they  are  so  bent  upon  gain  that,  ' 
though  they  see  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  no  one  cares  for  it,  or 
no  one  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  and  labor,  and  to  expend  the 
time  and  the  patience,  which  are  required  for  its  correction.  But  citi- 
zens who  seek  their  own  private  welfare  and  peace  in  the  city,  know- 
ing that  great  iniquities  are  eating  out  the  life  of  the  municipal  go- 
vernment, are  themselves  culpable.  You  do  not  yourselves  take  part 
nor  lot  in  the  wrong  that  is  being  enacted  around  about  you,  but  you 
know  men  who  are  doing  it ;  and  you  are  as  much  bound  to  defend 
the  community  as  any  man  in  it. 

I  am  waked  up  in  the  night.  I  hear  the  cry  of  my  children.  I 
hear  my  venerable  parent  shriek  for  help.  There  is  blood  in  the 
house !  But  I  gather  the  bed-clothes  over  my  head,  and  lie,  saying, 
^'No  danger  can  come  to  me ;  my  door  is  locked  and  tightly  bolted." 
And  in  the  morning  the  father  is  gone,  and  the  mother  is  gone,  and 
the  children  are  gone !  And  I  get  up  stained  with  blood.  I  that 
heard  the  outcry,  I  that  should  have  given  the  alarm  and  summoned 
help,  I  that  should  have  died  with  them  rather  than  suffered  them 
to  die — shall  I  stand  up  and  say,  "Their  blood  is  not  on  me"  ?  Their 
blood  i8  on  me.  And  men  that  live  together,  especially  in  self-govern- 
ing communities  like  our  own,  and  that  tolerate  monstrous  iniquities 
and  sins  which  are  eating  out  the  morals  of  society,  and  that  give  en- 
couragement to  men  who  ought  not  to  go  unwhipped  of  justice,  and 
that  see  our  City  Hall  filled  with  men  who  should  have  been  in  Sing 
Sing  or  in  Auburn,  and  that  permit  the  chief  public  offices  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  guilty  of  almost  every  crime  in  the  calen- 
dar, and  that  wink  at  wickedness,  and  continue  to  do  it,  saying  they 
have  so  much  to  attend  to  that  they  can  not  meddle  with  these  so- 
lid subjects — these  men  take  upon  themselves  a  pai*t  of  the  guilt.    The 
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wickedness  that  men  might  prevent,  and  that  they  do  not  strive,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  power,  to  prevent,  they  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  by  the  government  of  bad  men  that  you 
and  I  are  burdened  with  taxes.  And  yet,  these  very  men  talk  about  the 
taxes  of  the  Federal  Government  which  are  imposed  on  poor  men.  The 
very  men  that  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  taxes  which  were  occasioned 
by  supporting  the  soldier  in  maintaining  the  life  of  this  government, 
will  permit  themselves  to  be  taxed  for  rum,  will  consent  to  be  taxed 
to  repair  the  wastes  of  dissipation,  will  cheerfully  plunge  their  arms 
to  their  very  shoulders  into  their  pockets  and  pay  taxes  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  lazy  men,  drunken  men,  criminals,  that  are  as  thick 
around  about  us  as  flies  in  summer — will  see  vice  and  crime  levy 
taxes  on  the  community  and  on  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  every 
thing  from  them,  and  will  not  complain ;  but  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  honest  taxes  to  support  the  government  itself,  and  to 
preserve  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  they  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror,  and  try  to  cut  the  taxes  down.  They  look  at  the  national 
debt,  and  turn  it  around,  to  see  if,  by  some  trick  or  device,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  can  not  make  it  unpayable,  or  less  payable,  or 
meanly  payable,  or  if  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  they  can  get 
rid  of  the  blame  of  incurring  it.  And  they  wash  their  hands  and  say, 
''  I  am  not  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  It  was  that  body  of 
men,  it  was  that  committee,  it  was  that  treasurer,  that  brought  it 
about.  They  did  not  manage  right.''  But  oh !  no  man  in  the  court 
of  honor,  no  man  in  the  court  of  history,  no  man  certainly  in  the 
cliancery  of  heaven,  who  has  been  on  earth  for  the  last  fitly  years, 
can  escape  the  condemnation  I 

But  why  are  men  so  particular  about  taxes  ?  When  we  say  that 
laziness  should  be  made  a  punishable  crime,  men  cry,  "  You  are  med- 
dling with  people's  liberties !"  If  I  preach  temperance,  and  urge 
the  shutting  up  of  grog-shops  on  the  Sabbath,  and  attempt  to  limit 
and  restrain  those  wild  and  stoi*my  oceans  of  drink  whose  devouring 
waves  are  throwing  their  spray  into  the  air,  men  deride  me  and  say, 
'*  Why  do  you  not  preach  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  ?  Why  do  you 
not  mind  your  own  business  ?  What  are  you  meddling  with  things 
that  do  not  concern  you  for  ?"  Because  the  duty  rests  on  me  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  state  is  safe,  and  that  men  are  not  devoured. 
"But,"  say  they, ''  what  have  you  to  do  with  them?  They  do  not 
belong  to  you."  They  do !  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  city  who 
does  not  belong  to  me.  No  man  is  born  of  woman  that  does  not 
belong  to  me.  Every  man  is  my  brother.  He  is  my  fellow-traveler, 
and  he  is  making  the  same  journey  that  I  am.  He  has  the  same  God 
that  I  have ;  and  my  God  will  not  acquit  me  if  I  leave  deadly  sin 
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on  my  brother  without  doing  my  best  to  cleanse  him  from  taint  and 
damage.  It  is  not  because  I  liKe  to  meddle,  but  because  woe  is  on 
me  if  I  see  transgressions  in  the  community  and  do  not  seek  to  heal 
them. 

There  is  another  point.  This  makes  me  a  Puritan.  I  had  rather 
be  a  Puritan  than  a  Pilate.  What  is  a  Pilate  ?  A  Pilate  is  one  of 
those  courtly  gentlemen,  polished,  tasteful,  expert,  who  is  not  dis- 
turbed nor  warped  by  convictions  in  over-measure ;  who  looks  upon  all 
moral  qualities  as  a  gambler  looks  upon  cards,  which  he  shuffles,  and 
plays  according  to  the  exigency  of  his  game — and  one  just  as  easy  as 
another.  A  Pilate  is  a  man  who  believes  in  letting  things  have  their 
own  way.  "  Do  not  sacrifice  yourself.  Do  not  get  in  the  way  of  a 
movement.  Do  the  best  thing.  Live  in  peace  with  your  time.  Be 
not  like  the  fool,  who  stands  in  his  own  light.  Maintain  good  appear- 
ances— that  is  profitable.  See  to  it  that  you  do  not  go  too  far,  one 
way  or  another.  Study  the  interest  of  Number  One  all  through. 
And,  whatever  comes,  see  that  you  come  out  uppermost.  Do  not  be 
gross,  brutal,  fanatical — that  is  not  profitable.  Preserve  your  bal- 
ance. See  that  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  chances.  If  they  go  this 
way,  yon  go  with  them  far  enough  to  reap  them.  If  they  go  the  other 
way,  go  with  them.  Do  not  be  too  scrupulous.  Be  just  enough  so 
to  gain  your  ends.  Use  men,  use  events,  use  every  thing  that  is  pro- 
fitable. Do  not  use  your  conscience  too  much !"  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pilates  of  our  day.  Those  men  who  ride  astride  of  the 
times,  and  of  administrations,  and  of  policies ;  those  men  who  are 
polished,  cold,  calculating,  speculating — these  are  the  Pirates — the 
PilateSj  I  mean  I  It  was  a  blunder  of  the  lip ;  but,  after  all,  it  hit 
right! 

Then  over  against  them  is  the  Puritan,  much  despised.  What  is 
a  Puritan  ?  Historically  considered,  he  is  a  man  that  is  very  obsti- 
nate, to  be  sure,  and  oftentimes  fanatical,  to  be  sure ;  but  generally 
the  Puritan  is  that  man  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who 
secures  it  by  purity,  and  faith,  and  justice.  He  is  the  man  who  is  in 
earnest  to  have  public  affairs  conducted  in  accordance  with  morals 
and  religion.  And  of  course  he  has  arrayed  against  him  all  men  that 
are  basilar ;  all  men  of  passions  and  of  appetites ;  all  men  who  are 
interested  in  crooked  ways,  and  who  complain  when  crooked  ways 
are  made  straight.  The  man  who  is  in  earnest  to  have  things  equit- 
able, and  who  is  willing  to  suffer,  and  make  others  suffer  if  need  be, 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  community  industrious,  for  the  sake  of 
building  up  the  poor,  and  establishing  them  in  equity,  and  defending 
them  from  mischief— he  is  a  Puritan.  The  man  who  goes  still  higher, 
and  demands  that  men  shall  conform  to  law,  and  who,  in  determining 
what  is  laW,  insists  that  righteous  laws  among  men  shall  be  tested 
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by  the  higher  law,  by  God's  law,  is  a  Puritan.  The  man  that  brings 
down  the  highest  standards  of  individual  character,  and  tlie  highest 
standards  of  national  character,  and  measures  them  by  the  divine 
standard,  is  a  Puritan.  The  man  that  is  in  earnest,  and  will  not  be 
daunted  by  threats  or  persuaded  by  compromises,  but  works  in  earnest 
to  carry  out  his  notions  in  the  community,  is  a  Puritan. 

There  is  your  grim  Puritan— a  man  that  knows  how  to  be  grim 
if  he  is  called  to  do  battle  against  wicked  men.  There  is  your  un- 
compromising Puritan — a  man  that  can  be  uncompromising  when  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  If  you  are  going  to  cut  cold  iron,  you  must 
have  cold  steel  to  do  it  with ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  the  Lord's 
work  among  wicked  men,  you  must  be  unflinching.  There  are  times 
when  you  must  seem  stem  and  even  cruel. 

Such  are  the  men  that  have  made  their  mark  upon  the  world  for 
its  benefit. 

But  oh !  the  Pilates — ^they  laugh  at  them.  These  smooth-faced 
men  ;  these  men  that  wink  at  the  Dutch,  and  wink  at  the  Irish,  and 
wink  at  the  Ring,  and  every  thing  iniquitous,  and  are  polished,  affa- 
ble, noble  gentlemen— oh,  how  guilty  they  are  I  And  by  as  much  as 
they  know  better,  by  as  much  as  they  have  better  reason,  by  as  much 
as  they  have  revelations  of  conscience  from  various  sources,  by  so 
much  is  their  wickedness  increased. 

And  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  not  believe  in  tolerating 
transgression — ^liow  homely  they  seem !  how  inhospitable  they  seem  I 
how  narrow  and  fanatical  they  seem !  Men  that  build  foundations 
from  under  upward  are  not  the  most  comely  of  men  to  look  upon. 
The  dancing-master,  that  is  dressed  np  and  that  diddles  and  fiddles 
in  his  handsomely  finished  chamber,  despises  the  mason  who  lays 
the  walls  which  support  the  house,  and  whose  hands  are  dirty,  and 
whose  clothes  are  soiled  and  torn.  But,  after  all,  the  foundation 
men  are  the  men  that  build  states.  They  are  the  men  on  whom  the 
state  can  lean. 

Woe  to  the  Pilates !  God  bless  the  Puritans !  I  wish  there  were 
more  of  them.  I  wish  Puritans  begot  Puritans.  I  wish  our  towns 
and  cities  were  filled  with  them.  I  wish  men  who  feel  that  it  is  a 
reproach  to  be  called  a  Puritan,  would  understand  the  dignity  of 
such  a  reproach.  Men  that  will  not  suffer  sins  upon  the  state ;  men 
that  stand  by  their  principles  and  will  not  suffer  injustice  on  the  un- 
friended^— these  are  the  men  that  would  shed  their  blood  rather  than 
that  the  poorest  and  lowest  in  society  should  be  oppressed  or  wronged. 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  justice  and  rectitude  mean  something — 
to  whom  they  are  more  precious  than  life  itself. 

Here  was  this  politic  Pilate,  who  would  rather  do  right  than 
wrong,  but  who  would  rather  do  wrong  than  not  seek  his  own  interest. 
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We  have  Pilates  enough  yet — aplenty  of  them.  Call  them,  and  they 
will  come  to  you  from  every  community  and  from  every  party.  You 
never  can  fail  to  find  them.  But  when  the  times  are  dark,  and  com- 
munities are  disturbed,  and  unpurged  evils  are  afflicting  the  whole 
body  politic,  oh,  for  the  physicians  I  oh,  for  the  men  that  will  not 
spare  the  patient  because  they  mean  kindly  by  him  I  oh,  for  the  men 
that  dare  tell  what  is  the  matter,  and  dare  put  the  medicine  to  the  ill ! 
Time  has  rolled  on,  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
Pilate  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  but  what  we  want  to  see  in 
our  own  times  is  men  of  nerve ;  men  of  unflinching  constancy ;  men 
that  shall  stand  up  as  witnesses  against  the  Christ-betraying  Pilates ; 
men  that  believe  in  morality ;  men  that  believe  in  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  goodness  in  the  citizen  ;  men  that  will  not  for*the  sake  of 
party,  or  for  any  consideration  whatever,  be  bought  ofi*  or  persuaded 
away  from  things  that  seem  to  them  right ;  men  that  will  not  betray 
Christ  again,  remembering  his  declaration,  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

He  who  will  to-day  give  up  the  poor  emancipated  black  man  for 
the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  white  men  who  need  no  nursing 
and  no  nourishing,  is  a  Pilate.  He  who  will  take  sides  against  the 
Indians,  and,  having  violated  treaties  made  with  them,  and  commit- 
ted outrages  upon  them  on  the  frontiers,  will  call  for  blood  upon 
them,  is  a  Pilate.  He  who  will  permit  the  poor  in  the  community 
where  he  is  to  be  fleeced  and  overborne ;  he  who  will  permit  the  pow- 
er of  commerce  or  illicit  pleasures  to  sweep  away  the  men  around 
about  him,  mourning  and  saying,  '^  It  is  too  bad,  but  I  can  do  noth- 
ing to  remedy  it" — ^he  is  a  Pilate. 

Oh !  for  men  that  will  follow  Christ,  and  will  die  for  the  world, 
but  will  not  live  for  themselves  !  How  august  was  the  meek  and 
quiet  Sufferer  !  There  was  that  kingly  man.  The  whole  Roman  cm-' 
pire  was  at  his  feet.  He  could  call,  and  armies  would  come.  All  in- 
signia of  honor  and  glory  were  about  him.  Here  was  the  Sa- 
viour, bound  in  contemptuous  royal  purple,  and  compelled  to  wear  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Look  back  upon  that  tableau  of  Israel.  See  that 
all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  was  on  the  side  of  the  low,  the  aban- 
doned, the  persecuted,  the  destroyed ;  and  that  all  the  light  was  false, 
and  all  the  seeming  power  was  illusive,  which  made  Pilate  appear 
greater  than  he  really  was. 

History  acts  itself  over  again.  Thei/  tJuxt  are  first  ahdU  be  last^ 
and  they  that  are  last  may  be  first 

God  grant  that  in  looking  upon  our  duty,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  what  needs  to  be  hindered,  we  may  have  quiet  courage, 
purity  of  purpose,  and  patience  in  the  execution  of  that  which  is 
right.    And  God  grant  that  the  Puritan  may  live  again,  and  that 
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the  state  may  be  as  renowned  and  glorions  as  states  became  un- 
der the  reforming  hand  of  the  Puritans  of  old. 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  onr  hearenly  Father,  that  we  are  not  come  upon  an  errand  of  persuasion  as 
unto  one  that  is  relnctaat  or  nnwilUng  to  gire.  Car  good  is  already  the  eTldence  or  thy  willing- 
ness that  we  should  come.  It  is  hy  thy  Spirit  that  we  are  drawn.  Thou  art  granting  ns  the 
sense  of  spiritual  need.  From  thee  is  that  illomination  by  which  we  see  things  that  are  right,  and 
see  how  Aur  we  deviate  from  them.  The  impugnings  of  onr  conscience  spring  from  thy  divine  in- 
fluence. Our  yearnings  for  things  better,  and  our  reachlngs  out  toward  them,  are  all  of  thee. 
Whatever  there  is  of  true  light,  whatever  there  is  that  would  take  hold  upon  nobler  snd  nobler 
experiences,  is  the  flruit  of  thy  shining  upon  the  soul.  How  waste  and  how  barren  is  man,  and 
how  hopeless  Of  culture  would  he  be  if  it  were  not  for  thy  divine  influence  I  And  when  thou  hast 
taken  us  in  hand,  and  art  Husbuidman  to  us ;  when  thou  hast  b^pm  thy  royal  tillage  in  us,  how 
slow  are  we  in  growing,  how  poor  is  the  return  which  we  make,  and  how  poor  is  the  fruit  that 
^  hangs  upon  the  bough  I 

We  thank  fhee,  thou  that  art  patient  in  over-measure,  beyond  our  comprehension— thou  that 
dost  dweU  in  an  infinite  mercy,  and  surround  thyself  with  good  works  of  kindness  and  of  love. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  confess  to  thee  all  our  evil ;  all  our  unworthiness ;  aU  that  is  weak  in  us 
from  infirmity ;  all  onr  transgressions,  even  the  most  heinous.  We  desire  to  hide  none  of  these 
ttom  thine  eyes,  nor  from  our  own.  We  would  look  upon  the  fbce  of  our  sins,  and  acknowledge 
them,  and  turn  away  ttom.  them,  and  be  cured  of  every  desire  that  leads  us  to  them.  Grant  tliat 
we  may  every  day,  more  than  for  sliver  or  for  gold,  more  than  for  food  or  for  raiment,  crave  those 
dispositions  which  shall  make  us  worthy  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  May  we  count  nothing  so 
precious  to  us  as  that  which  makes  us  better.  May  we  look  upon  life  as  but  for  this  end.  In  all 
our  gettings,  may  we  get  understanding.  Whatever  we  lose,  so  that  we  retain  thy  favor,  may  wc 
consider  ourselves  rich ;  and  whatever  we  gain,  if  by  it  we  fliil  of  thy  fkvor,  may  we  consider  our- 
selves poor.  Grant  that  we  may  see  frt)m  day  to  day  thy  work  growing  in  more  tenderness  of  con- 
science, in  more  gentleness  of  disposition,  in  more  ihiltfhlness  of  a  true  beneflMnce.  May  we 
more  and  more  know  the  sacred  word  of  life,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  others.  May  we  follow 
thee,  if  need  be,  through  sorrow.  May  we  not  be  afraid  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  May  we  desire 
to  bear  it.  May  we  desire  to  take  reproach  for  his  sake.  May  we  become  like  him  in  rebuking 
all  evil ;  in  seeking  to  heal  it ;  in  being  witnesses  against  it. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  friendship  in  our  day  and  generation  may  make  the  world  better. 
Though  our  place  be  small,  though  our  labor  be  obscure,  may  we  remember  that  God  beholds, 
and  that  one  day  whatever  is  known  in  secret  shall  be  known  openly.  May  we,  therefore,  toil  on 
against  discouragement,'and  overcome  it,  having  ikith  in  thee.  Bear  around  about  us,  we  beseech 
of  thee,  the  light  of  a  heavenly  home.  Give  beforehand  some  of  its  fruit  to  us,  that  we  may  go 
through  the  world  nourished  and  strengthened.  Grant  that,  our  footsteps  being  planted  in  sor- 
row, we  may  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  hasten  on.  And  we  pray  thee  that,  as  we  bear  burdens, 
and  experience  pains,  and  know  temptations,  we  may  see  that  this  is  not  our  home.  And  may  we 
not  seek  those  things  which  look  toward  permanence  here.  May  we  be^-eaned  of  building 
tabemades  here.  May  we  look  away  to  that  land  where  for  the  first  time  we  sliall  find  a  homo 
indeed— deathless,  without  stain  or  spot,  and  filled  with  overflowing  light. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  every  one  in  thy  presence.  Give  wisdom  to  the  conscience 
that  is  burdened.  Give  light  to  aU  that  are  darkened.  Give  to  every  one  that  needs  confirmation 
the  word  of  fidth.  Disdoae  thyself  to  those  that  look  for  thee  and  cannot  find  thee.  Grant  that 
those  who  are  seeking  the  right  way  may  be  led  by  the  very  hand  of  God,  and  find  the  way  of  wisdom. 
May  those  that  are  tempted  be  able  to  resist  temptation.  May  those  that  are  flUlen  not  be  destroy- 
ed.   May  they  be  lifted  up  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  turn  to  better  ways. 

We  pray  that  the  careless  may  be  rebuked,  and  Uiat  none  may  count  themselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  lUb.  Revive  thy  work  in  this  church,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  in  it,  in  all  our  churches, 
and  throughout  the  land. 

Bless  schools  and  colleges,  bless  mi^trates,  and  all  laws ;  and  grant  that  they  may  bo  foun- 
tains of  Justice  and  purity.  And  may  this  whole  people  be  regenerated,  and  become  a  God-fear- 
ing people.  And  may  this  nation,  by  its  prosperity,  be  a  witness  for  the  people  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.  Let  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And 
to  thy  naine  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Bon,  and  Spirit.    Amef^. 


THE  STROM  TO  BEAR  WITH  THE  WEAK. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  25,  186a 

^♦^ ^'^wt.  'Z"^  /yC^'/ 

"  Wb  then  tliat  are  strong  oaght  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  pleaae  onrBelyes." — Rom.  xv.  1. 
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That  is  to  say,  turn  human  conduct  perfectly  around,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  circle  shall  be  on  the  top.  Do  exactly  what  men  never 
do ;  and  do  not  do  as  men  always  and  everywhere  do.  The  strong 
make  the  weak  do  the  bearing.  The  command  of  the  Apostle  is, "  We 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves." 

Paul  frequently  treats  special  cases  by  applying  to  them  general 
principles.  No  mistake  can  be  greater,  therefore,  than  to  argue  that 
because  the  case  is  special  the  remedy  or  principle  is  likewise  special ; 
and  that  the  application  of  it  in  a  wider  sphere  is  a  stretching  of  the 
apostolic  teaching.  For  he  takes  general  principles  and  gives  them 
special  applications ;  and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  back  from 
the  special  to  the  general  again. 

The  case  in  hand  is  an  illastration.  There  are  three  stages  of  de- 
velopment, of  which  we  can  form  a  distinct  conception,  in  human  life 
and  society.  The  first  is  that  in  which  men  regulate  their  life  by 
rules.  Actions  are  classified.  Men  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  reasons  of  them,  nor  with  the  principles ;  but  things  are  classified. 
Such  things  you  may  do,  and  such  things  you  may  not  do.  This  is 
the  lowest;  and  therefore  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  literature 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  human  development.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  a  part  of  Scripture  that  stands  far  up, 
and  that  they  will  last  forever.  They  will  last  forever,  because 
children  are  being  bora  forever,  and  society  begins  over  again,  as  it 
were,  at  the  veiy  starting-point,  and  needs  rules  at  the  new  begin- 
ning. The  Ten  Commandments  are  the  literature  for  a  period  of  rules 
— ^rules  being  the  lowest ;  that  is,  not  a  period  at  which  men  are  obe- 
dient and  good  for  given  reasons,  and  talk  and  act  according  to  those 
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reasons,  but  a  period  at  which  they  blindly  say,  *'  Such  things  shall 
be  done,"  or,  "  Such  things  shall  not  be  done." 

Next  higher  is  a  life  of  principle.  When  men,  not  despising 
actions  that  are  customary  or  conventional,  not  despising  rules,  open 
up  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  rules — of  the  why 
you  shall  do  so,  and  the  why  you  shall  not  do  so ;  when,  in  addition 
to  these  rules,  they  add  a  power  of  adjusting  their  life  by  certain 
great  principles,  then  they  have  developed  a  higher  degree  of  men- 
tality, not  only,  but  they  are  living  in  a  higher  sphere. 

There  is  one  development  higher  than  that.  It  is  reached  when 
to  both  of  the  foregoing — ^namely,  rules  and  principles — is  added  in- 
tuition, the  prophetic  flash  by  which  men  discover  right  and  wrong 
by  their  harmony  or  their  discord  with  their  own  moral  faculties. 
The  great  mass  of  the  world  are  yet  in  the  first  stage.  They  are 
governed  by  rules,  as  far  as  they  are  governed  at  all;  and  they 
must  continue  to  be  governed  by  rules,  these  being  adapted  to  their 
condition. 

The  greatest  portion  of  civilized  nations  are  in  the  second  stage  ; 
that  is,  they  are  more  and  more  governing  their  conduct,  their  dispo- 
sition, and  their  whole  life  by  certain  great  principles,  which  they 
themselves  are  applying  from  day  to  day. 

There  are  but  single  ijidividuals,  and  they  only,  as  it  were,  in  a 
few  particulars,  that  have  attained  the  third  stage.  This  is,  indeed, 
to  constitute  the  next  grand  development;  and  the  religion  of  the 
future  is  to  be  found  in  this  direction.  Men  that  are  crying,  "  Lo  ! 
here,  and  lo  1  there,"  looking  out  for  a  religion  of  the  future,  and 
wanting  to  know  whether  it  can  not  be  made  by  a  certain  union  of  all 
the  sects,  or  whether  it  can  not  be  made  by  a  certain  prescriptive  ser- 
vice, or  from  the  scientific  alembic,  or  whether  it  will  come  from  this  or 
that  direction — these  men,  it  seems  to  me,  never  heard  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  certain  higher  possibility  of  men- 
tal economy.  And  when  men,  by  training,  have  received  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  carried  them  on  through  generations  in  moral  direc- 
tions, so  that  there  shall  be  a  moral  susceptibility — and  carried  them, 
too,  with  such  power  that  they  shall  have  this  intuition  or  prophetic 
glance — then  they  will  begin  to  discern  higher  elements  of  right  and 
higher  lines  of  duty,  and  will  be  sure  neither  to  be  in  antagonism 
with  men  that  act  by  principles,  nor  to  be  in  antagonism  with  men 
that  act  by  rules. 

A  water-fowl  can  walk  on  the  land ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  way 
to  get  along,  as  distinguished  from  a  stone's  way  of  getting  along — 
which  is  to  stand  still.  And  yet,  when  a  duck's  legs  are  in  the  water, 
they  become  the  wings  of  the  sea ;  and  how  much  more  graceful  a 
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duck  is  in  the  water  than  on  the  land  !  The  swimming  is  no  pre- 
judice to  the  walking ;  it  is  more  graceful  and  potential  than  the 
walking.  But  when  the  huntei-'s  cry  is  heard,  and  the  hird  drops  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  tries  the  upper  ocean,  and  rises  far  above  the 
fowler's  aim  and  reach,  and  wings  its  way  whithersoever  it  will,  then 
flyilig  is  better  than  either  swimming  or  walking.  And  yet,  fly- 
ing is  no  prejudice  to  swimming,  as  swimming  is  no  prejudice  to 
walking. 

Now,  there  will  be  a  time  when  men  will  act  by  moral  intuition  ; 
but  that  will  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  acting  by  principle.  And 
acting  by  principle  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  acting  by  customs  or 
rules.  They  all  cohere,  or  adapt  themselves  severally,  in  their  func- 
tions, to  the  varying  wants  and  conditions  of  human  life  and  human 
development.  Neither  will  he  who  will  some  day  be  so  sensitively 
organized  in  moral  elements  that  he  will,  by  its  harmo'ny  or  discord 
with  his  feelings,  know  what  is  right  or  wrong,  on  that  account  cease 
to  use  principles  or  rules,  and  to  respect  them,  although  they  will  act 
respectively  in  lower  spheres  than  that  of  intuition. 

Here  I  enter  my  protest  against  those  who,  in  the  name  of  moral  in- 
Uiition,  follow  their  own  erratic  fancies.  Not  every  effervescence  of 
the  brain  is  a  moral  intuition,  nor  every  strange  sensation.  Some 
men  think ;  and  then  they  think, "  That  is  a  novel  idea ;''  and  they  call 
it  an  angelic  one.  They  mistakenly  call  those  thoughts  which  they 
are  not  able  to  define  or  limit,  intuitions ;  and  yet  is  it  to  be  rudely 
said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intuition  ? 

This  whole  question  of  moral  intuition  is  a  question  largely  of  the 
future.  There  are  some  things  that  we  know  about  it ;  but  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  yet  in  its  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  coming  to  light. 
There  is  to  be  a  time  when  men  will  overtop  the  prophets  themselves. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  last  and  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  future  will  be  greater  than  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
past. 

Now,  there  are  certain  experiences  which  result  from  the  grada- 
tions of  education.  As  men  are  going  up  along  the  scale  of  education, 
they  change  gradually ;  and  men  that  during  all  the  early  part  of 
their  life  have  been  subject  to  rules,  and  governed  by  them,  begin 
to  substitute  their  own  intelligence  for  them.  A  little  child  is  told, 
**No,  you  must  not  go  there."  Perhaps  it  is  a  sweetmeat  closet ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  little  museum ;  but  whatever  it  is,  there  are  certain 
things  which  the  child  must  not  do.  When,  however,  the  child  comes 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  goes  away  from  home,  and 
begins  to  be  self-respecting,  and  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  con- 
duct, and  comes  home  again,  we  no  longer  say  to  him,  "  Tou  shall 
not  do  this  thing  or  that  thing."    We  begin  to  say  to  him,  *'  You 
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must  study  the  peace  of  the  family ;"  or,  "  You  must  see  to  it  that 
you  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  health."  Here  is  a  principle  put 
into  his  hand ;  and  he  begins  to  consider  what  will  interfere  with 
health,  and  what  will  incommode  the  other  children,  and  what  will 
promote  the  peace  of  the  family.  Instead  of  having  practical  rules, 
he  begins  to  have  principles  by  which  to  guide  himself. 

The  processes  of  rising  from  these  lower  stages  to  higher  ones  are 
processes  which  have  peculiar  phenomena ;  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  these  that  the  apostle  wrote  the  chapter  which  I  read  in  your  hear- 
ing this  morning,  and  the  next,  from  which  I  have  selected  my  text. 

I.  Those  who  are  on  the  lower  plane — ^namely,  the  plane  where 
they  act  from  rules — are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  those  who 
go  higher  and  act  from  principles  are  throwing  off  religion^  and  'be- 
coming infidels.  That  is,  they  do  not  any  longer  act  according  to 
right  and  wrong  as  they  have  been  trained  to  act  according  to  right 
and  wrong;  and  therefore  they  are  thought  to  be  abandoning  right 
and  wrong,  and  are  lawless  and  ungoverned.  As  they  seem  no  longer 
bound  by  customary  rules,  which  are  the  sole  guide  of  inferiors,  they 
seem  to  be  without  any  restraint  whatever.  And  in  every  age,  as 
men  have,  by  the  process  of  legitimate  development,  become  capable 
of  acting  from  higher  considerations,  those  below  them  have  been  in- 
'Clined  to  think  that  they  were  acting  from  lawlessness,  because  they 
were  not  acting  from  considerations  that  were  in  force  with  those 
lower  ones. 

Hence,  development  and  improvement  in  religious  life  may  seem 
deterioration.  .  To  this  day,  and  in  high  places,  and  among  educated 
men,  indeed — (men  in  one  sense  educated ;  for  a  man  may  be  scholas- 
tically  educated,  without  being  educated  morally  and  spiritually) — you 
shall  find  those  who  are  in  most  serious  and  honest  alarm  because 
persons  are  breaking  away  from  the  modes  of  religious  culture  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  They  suppose  such  persons 
breaking  away  from  all  religion,  simply  because  they  have  come  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  development  in  it. 

We  may  imagine  that  a  devout  heathen,  a  conscientious  idolater 
{there  are  such ;  there  were  always  such)  can  not  dissociate  religion 
from  the  use  of  charms,  from  idols,  from  superstitious  observances; 
and  if  a  native  near  to  such  an  one  forsakes  the  god  of  his  fathers, 
and  turns  to  Jehovah  and  to  Jesus,  and  the  other  does  not,  the  con- 
vert may  seem  as  if  he  was  abandoning  all  religion.  He  is  abandon- 
ing the  only  religion  that  this  heathen  man  knows  any  thing  about. 

And  that  which  takes  place  in  heathenism  takes  place  in  Chris- 
tianity.    As  you  go  up,  step  by  step,  from  the  religion  which  you 
have  held  in  common  with  others,  it  seems  to  those  who  are  lower 
down  that  you  have  gone  away  from  religion,  and  not  to  a  higher 
^d  better  form  of  it.    I  can  understand  how  an  honest  Komanist, 
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who  has  been  accustomed  to  practice  conscientiously  each  particular 
form  of  worship,  binding  himself  by  the  thousand  services  and  cere- 
monies that  run  through  every  day  of  the  week,  and  through  all  the 
saints'  days,  and  through  all  the  observances  of  the  church,  which 
may  be  profitable  and  indispensable  to  him  in  certain  stages  of  devel- 
opment— I  can  understand  how  he,  when  one  throws  these  things 
off,  and  neither  will  tell  his  beads,  nor  say  his  prayers,  nor  i^espect 
holy  hours  nor  holy  places,  nor  touch  the  holy  water,  nor  accept  the 
voice  of  the  priest,  but  will  even  overslaugh  the  sacraments  them- 
selves— ^I  can  understand  how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should 
seem  to  the  one  lower  down  as  if  there  was  an  abandonment  of  all 
religion  on  the  part  of  the  other.  And  I  can  understand  how  a  per- 
son may  be  a  Protestant,  and  not  use  a  single  one  of  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  yet  be  a  conscientious  doubter,  and  honest  and  earnest  in 
the  development  of  a  Christian  life. 

These  simple  anstances  may  be  carried  out  by  you  familiarly  in 
every  direction.  You  see  how,  all  the  time,  children  break  away 
from  the  church  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The  daughter  mar- 
ries; and  if  she  manies  looking  up,  she  will  follow  her  husband. 
If  she  marries  looking  down,  she  will  not.  A  woman  always  likes  to 
love  upward.  Her  affection  goes  out.  A  woman  is  a  vine.  I  notice 
that  my  morning-glories  abandon  the  lower  rails  of  the  trellis, 
and  climb  to  the  topmost  points;  and  if  there  is  a  peak  still  higher, 
they  reach  out  toward  it,  and  get  hold  of  it.  Where  there  is  the 
highest  support,  there  they  are  ;  and  they  twine  around  upon 
themselves  and  make  the  crown  of  it.  And  so*  it  is  with  the  heart 
that  always  wants  the  light  that  is  higher,  and  still  higher.  And 
it  is  not  strange  that  parents  who  are  educated  to  the  old  worship 
and  the  old  way  are  greatly  alarmed  for  the  child  because  he  has 
gone  out  from  their  mode  of  religious  development,  and  that  they 
think  he  must  have  gone  out  from  all  religious  development. 

n.  On  the  other  hand,  while  there  are  dangers  of  this  kind  to 
those  who  are  left  behind,  there  are  many  dangers  incident  to  a  rise 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  religion  to  those  who  go  up ;  and 
it  was  to  those  especially  that  the  apostle  made  the  injunction  which 
forms  our  text.  And  it  is  not  so  strange  as  you  at  first  think,  that 
improvement  in  religion  in  some  respects  carries  with  it  special  dan- 
gers. It  certainly  does.  We  know  very  well  that  sudden  improve- 
ment and  violent  changes  from  barbarism  to  civilization  do  not  prove 
beneficial  to  adults.  If  you  take  a  Chinaman,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  old,  away  from  the  customs  of  his  fatherland,  and  bring  him 
into  New- York,  and  he  obtains  his  livelihood  here,  what  is  the  re- 
sult? He  is  brought  into  a  higher  degree  of  civilization;  he  is 
brought  under  influences  that  are  far,  far  better  than  those  of  the 
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semi-civilized  land  from  which  he  comes ;  but  he  does  not  take  on 
these  influences.  He  loses  those,  and  does  not  get  these ;  and  he  is  a 
kind  of  neuter.  He  is  neither  a  good  Chinaman  nor  a  good  Ameri- 
can. And  we  see  constantly  that  sudden  and  violent  changes,  even 
of  external  relations,  seem  to  stop  life.  As  a  tree  that  is  trans- 
planted, where  there  is  a  vast  cutting  off  of  roots  below,  and  a  vast 
cutting  off  of  branches  above,  is  slow  to  regain  itself,  and  perhaps 
never  will  make  its  old  top  again,  so,  perhaps,  it  is  with  transplanta- 
tion in  moral  circumstances. 

Among  civilized  men  we  see  that  violent  changes,  for  instance, 
from  great  poverty  to  great  wealth,  especially  if  sudden,  are  not 
beneficial,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  or  in  a  secular  sense ;  and  still 
less  in  a  moral  and  higher  sense.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  a  man 
to  be  poor  all  his  life  long,  even  where  poverty  is  a  limitation  in 
intellectual  matters,  than  to  be  shot  suddenly  to  the  other  extreme 
of  unbounded  affluence.'  The  two  poorest  men  in  tlie  world  are 
buckled  together  at  the  other  side  of  the  circle.  The  man  who  has  so 
much  money  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  the  man 
who  has  no  money  at  all,  touch  each  other,  as  you  will  find ;  and  one 
is  about  as  poor  as  the  other !  When  men  are  middling  rich,  wealth 
does  good  ;  but  when  men  begin  to  be  enormously  rich,  outrageously 
rich,  you  will  find  that  they  become  outrageously  poor  I  Especially, 
if  men  are  suddenly  brought  into  this  condition,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
is  for  their  temporal  or  spiritual  good. 

Now,  that  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  respect  to  lower  forms 
of  change — ^in  respect  to  external  changes — ^that  where  they  are  sud- 
den and  violent,  men  do  not  easily  adjust  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions— is  just  as  true  in  moral  things  as  in  intellectual  or  secular 
affairs.  Sudden  and  violent  moral  changes  caiTy  their  dangers, 
too.  For  example,  a  sort  of  intoxication  comes  with  sudden  liberty. 
There  are  men  who  have  trained  their  consciences  all  their  life  Jong 
to  believe  that  right  and  wrong  consisted  in  their  reading  in  the 
Bible;  and  that  every  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  their 
duty  to  God  required  that  they  should  kneel  down  to  pray.  But 
by  and  by  it  is  made  known  to  them  that  God  is  not  a  taskmaster, 
and  that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  if  he  reads  his  Bible  but  twice  a 
week ;  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  kneel  down  three  times  a  day ; 
that,  though  it  may  be  better  to  do  it,  a  man,  under  certain  exigencies 
and  conditions,  may  not  observe  religious  services,  and  may  yet  be  a 
good  Christian ;  that  his  being  a  Christian  depends  on  love,  and  not  on 
a  certain  routine  of  religious  observances,  by  which  love  is  to  be  en- 
kindled or  developed  ;  and  that  the  law  is  the  law  of  freedom.  And 
there  be  many  persons  who,  when  they  come  to  see  this  principle,  are 
dntoxicated  by  it.      It  is  a  new  liberty ;  and  new  liberty  stands  very 
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close  on  to  old  license.  And  men  that  are  free,  and  begin  to  feel 
their  freedom,  are  like  birds  that  have  been  long  in  a  cage,  and  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do  with  their  wings ;  and  the  first  thing  when 
the  door  is  left  open  by  some  chance  they  fly  out,  and  fly  to  their 
peril,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  going  where  they  are  quickly 
seijsed  by  the  hawk,  who  makes  his  easy  meal  of  theni«  There  are 
multitudes  of  persons  whose  liberty  consists  in  the  right  of  doing  what 
they  please,  instead  of  the  right  of  doing  that  which  is  best  for  them. 

With  this  sense  of  intoxication  which  men  feel  in  liberty,  comes  a 
certain  contempt  for  their  old  state.  I  can  imagine  a  bean,  after  it 
has  come  to  its  blossoming,  looking  down  its  stalk,  and  seeing  the 
old  leaves.  When  a  bean  comes  up,  you  know,  it  brings  up  its  first 
two  leaves  with  it— great  thick  covers,  full  of  nutiiment,  to  supply 
the  stem  until  it  begins  to  develop  other  leaves,  and  to  supply  it- 
self And  suppose  the  vine,  looking  down  and  seeing  those  leaves, 
should  experience  utter  contempt,  and  say,  unfolding  its  fine,  new, 
young,  tender  leaves,  "  What  a  great  clumsy,  gawky,  stiff  leaf  that 
is  do  Mm  there!  See  how  fine,  how  delicate  the  blossoms  are  that  I 
am  having  up  here."  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  this  up  here  came 
from  that  down  there.  And  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  vine 
has  abandoned  its  old  leaves,  it  should  feel  contempt  for  them,  and 
look  on  the  next  best,  and  praise  them  while  it  ridicules  these.  Re- 
latively to  the  state  to  which  they  belong  they  are  good  enough,  and 
are  doing  their  work.  And  yet,  how  many  times  do  we  find  persons, 
as  they  are  developing  into  a  higher  religious  life,  who  feel,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  their  spiritual  liberty,  contempt  for  their  past  selves, 
and  contempt  for  other  people  who  are  in  that  state  from  which  they 
have  just  emerged  I  But  let  me  say  that  contempt  is  not  a  Christian 
grace.  This  you  would  do  well  to  put  down  in  your  memorandum 
book ;  for  a  great  many  of  you  think  it  is ! 

Contempt,  you  know  is  a  crow,  that  cries,  "  Caw,  caw,  caw  I" 
Pity  is  the  egg  that  hatched  the  crow.  When  you  see  one  man 
showing  pity  for  another,  just  get  him  a  little  mad,  and  it  is  contempt 
instantly.  We  begin  by  pitying  men  who  do  not  know  as  much  as 
we  do ;  and  then,  because  they  will  not  mind  us,  we  feel  contempt 
for  them,  and  say,  "  What !  inferiors,  yet  in  a  state  of  darkness,  of 
bondage  to  rules,  and  undertake  to  dispute  me,  and  lord  it  over 
mer 

Here  comes  up  a  pretty  foundation  for  a  sect.  Here  is  a  chance 
now  for  a  schism  and  a  division.  Then,  to  these,  (both  of  them  are 
bad  dispositions,)  comes  almost  spontaneously  the  reaction  of  author- 
ity; the  right  of  criticism ;  domineering  overmen's  consciences;  the 
air  of  superiority  ;  and  then  the  judging  men,  not  by  comparing  their 
conduct  with  their  views  of  duty,  but  by  comparing  their  conduct 
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with  your  views  of  duty — which  is  the  unfairest  thing  you  can  do  to 
a  man.  In  other  words,  dictation  and  despotism  are  very  apt  to  go, 
with  arrogant  natures,  from  a  lower  stage  to  a  higher  one.  And  it  is 
so  in  spiritual  things  as  much  as  in  secular  things. 

m.  We  have  the  apostle's  prescription  for  this  transition  state. 
He  has  been  treating  just  such  a  subject  as  that,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber if  you  recall  the  chapter  that  I  read.  Here  were,  in  the  Jewish 
church,  some  men  who  believed  in  eating  herbs.  Others  believed  in 
eating  meat.  This  happened  to  be  at  that  time  a  question  of  religion ; 
because  meats  or  vegetables  offered  to  idols  were  things  intimately 
mixed  up  with  matters  of  faith.  According  to  their  customs,  reli- 
gious affairs  turned  to  some  extent  on  diet,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  a  relation  to  devotion  or  services  of  religion.  The  apostle  there- 
fore says,  "  Let  each  other  alone.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
but  let  every  man  train  his  conscience  before  God."  If  you  eat  herbs, 
do  not  do  it  simply  because  you  love  them :  do  it  on  the  ground  of 
reason  or  conscience,  or  some  other  ground.  Or,  if  you  refuse  to  eat 
them,  do  that  from  moral  comdctions.  And  when  a  man  has  formed 
his  judgment  deliberately  on  moral  grounds  as  to  whether  he  shall 
eat  meat  or  drink  wine,  or  refuse  to  eat  meat  or  drink  wine,  he  is  not 
responsible  to  you.  You  have  no  business  with  him.  You  have  a 
right  to  help  him  ;  you  have  a  right  to  advise  him ;  you  have  a  right 
to  persuade  him ;  but  if  a  man  has  come  to  a  deliberate  judgment 
as  to  what  his  liberty  is  in  these  matters,  you  have  no  right  to  co- 
erce him,  or  blame  him,  or  condemn  him.  To  his  own  Master  he 
stands  or  falls. 

But  there  is  another  side.  The  apostle  tenderly  says,  "  If  you 
really  see  that  you  grieve  your  brother,  and  mislead  him,  by  eat- 
ing meat,  you  are  not  going  to  eat  meat — which  is  of  no  great  con- 
sequence to  you.  When  you  see  that  it  is  going  to  damn  that  man's 
soul  for  you  to  drink  wine,  you  are  not  going  to  drink  wine.  When 
the  most  precious  thing  is  to  save  a  man,  you  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue a  practice  that  will  destroy  him.  \For  meat  you  will  not  de- 
stroy a  soul  for  whom  Christ  died."  And  then  he  says  to  one  and 
the  other,  "  You  are  both  to  give  account  before  God  for  your  re- 
spective lines  of  conduct."  "  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another 
any  more,"  he  says,  "  but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stum- 
bling-block or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's  way." 

Then  comes  the  text,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves." 

That  is  a  responsibility  which  we  do  not  always  think  of;  and 
there  is  a  range  to  it  which  we  do  not  always  think  of.  If  superiority 
gives  us  no  right  to  arrogate  authority ;  if  because  I  am  wiser  than  you 
are,  I  have  no  right  to  take  on  airs  nor  to  insist  upon  it  that  you  con- 
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form  your  condact  to  my  life ;  if  because  I  have  genius  as  a  musician, 
I  have  no  right  to  presume  over  those  that  have  none ;  if  because 
I  am  an  architect,  or  a  statesman,  or  if  because  in  any  direction  God 
has  given  me  eminent  gifts,  and  culture  to  develop  them,  I  have  no 
right  of  authority  over  others ;  if  leadership  does  not  go  with  these 
relative  superiorities ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  responsibility  docs 
go  with  them — then  it  is  time  for  us  to  know  it.  For  it  is  a  question 
that  lies  very  near  to  the  profound  questions  of  to-day.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, read  the  whole  of  it. 

"  We,  then,  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves  " — which  is  generally  considered 
the  supreme  business  of  a  man  I  When  a  man  has  acquired  money 
and  education,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  render  himself  happy.  He 
surrounds  himself  with  an  estate,  and  fills  his  mansion,  stores  it  with 
comforts  and  luxuries,  that  he  may  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  noisy 
affairs  of  life,  but  get  out  of  the  way,  and  have  his  nest  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  storm,  and  there  lie  in  his  little  round  silky  abode,  at 
ease  with  himself.  But,  says  the  apostle,  ye  that  are  strong,  ye 
that  are  men  of  genius  and  might  intellectually — ^you  have  no  right 
to  do  any  such  thing.  You  ought  to  bear  the  infinnities  of  the  weak. 
All  human  trouble  ought  to  roll  itself  on  to  the  broadest  shoulders, 
and  not  to  rest  on  the  weak  and  feeble  shoulders.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
patience,  it  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  men  that  are  the  best  men.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  forbearance,  it  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  those  men 
who  are  the  most  deserving,  and  not  the  least  deserving.  Rich  men 
are  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  poor.  Wise  men  are  to  bear  the 
mistakes  of  the  ignorant.  Strong  men  are  to  bear  with  the  feeble. 
Cultured  people  are  to  bear  with  rade  and  vulgar  folks.  If  a  rougli 
and  coarse  man  meets  an  ecstatically  fine  man,  and  the  question 
between  them  is  as  to  which  shall  give  preference  to  the  other,  the 
man  that  is  highest  up  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  man  that  is  lowest 
down.  You  say  that  it  is  against  nature.  Very  likely,  but  it  is  not 
against  grace.  He  that  will  be  first  must  be  the  servant.  And  as  it  is 
externally,  so  it  is  intellectually.  And  it  is  the  law  of  the  faculties 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  as  it  is  in  the  material  and  secular,  that  the 
strong  ^shall  not  nile  over  the  weak,  but  shall  be  mothers  of  the 
weak.  Everywhere  this  is  the  law.  And  he  confirms  it  by  saying, 
"Let  every  one  please  his  neighbor." 

What !  are  we  to  go  chattering  here  and  there,  making  pleasure 
for  folks  ?  Are  we  to  be  mere  pleasure-mongers  ?  No,  not  that : 
**  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor /or  his  good  to  ediJicatio7i^^ 
— ^please  him  in  that  sense  which  shall  make  a  better  man  of  him, 
just  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  Bethel.  We  are  there  trying  to 
please  men.     How  ?    By  supplying  them  with  instruction,  and  inuo- 
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cent  amusements,  or  permitting  them  to  enjoy  these  things.  And 
what  is  it  for  ?  Just  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  pleasure  ?  No, 
but  because  we  want  to  see  them  educated  to  a  broader  manhood. 
They  are  our  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens;  and  we  are  pleasing 
them  for  the  sake  of  building  them  up,  and  making  more  of  them. 
I  can  not  bear  to  see  little  men.  I  can  not  bear  to  see  men  contented 
to  be  little.  I  never  see  a  man  that  is  rude  and  unformed  that  I  do 
not  want  to  put  my  hand  on  him.  As  a  watchmaker  never  can  see  a 
watch  that  is  out  of  order  that  he  does  not  feel  instinctively  impelled 
to  take  hold  of  it  and  put  it  in  order,  so  I  feel  like  putting  my 
hand  on  a  man  that  is  too  small,  and  making  him  large.  Paul  says 
that  you  must  not  do  it  rudely,  authoritatively,  but  that  you  must 
please  him.  He  says  that  you  must  ingratiate  yourself  with  him ; 
and  that  you  must  do  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  an  ambitious  control  of 
him,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  a  man  of  him.  "  Let  every  one  of 
us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification."  And  there  is 
more — "  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself;  but,  as  it  is  written, 
The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me." 

Well,  that  is  a  hard  task ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  adds,  *'  Now 
the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded,  one 
toward  another,  according  to  Christ  Jesus."  If  a  man  is  going  to  be 
a  Christian  in  this  world,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  must  take  on 
a  good  stock  of  patience,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  duties  which 
he  owes  to  those  outside  of  himself. 

In  this  prescription  of  the  apostle,  as  between  those  that  are  in  a 
lower  state  of  development  and  those  that  are  relatively  in  a  higher 
one,  neither  side  is  to  despise  the  other.  The  feeling  of  brotherhood 
between  them  is  to  be  stimulated,  and  is  to  rise  above  all  others. 
The  similarities  in  Christ  are  to  be  made  more  important  in  the  esteem 
of  men  than  their  personal  differences  are.  And  the  strong  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying  out  of  this  law. 

1.  If  this  seems  impossible  to  any  of  you ;  if  it  even  seems  romantic 
and  fanciful ;  if  you  say,  "  You  are  preaching  that  which  you  your- 
self do  not  believe  will  take  place ;  you  do  not  expect  that  men  who 
are  cultured  are  going  to  make  themselves  servants  of  those  who  are 
ignorant ;  you  do  not  expect  that  men  who  are  clear-headed  are  going 
to  become  the  nurses  of  superstitious  men,  and  bow  dow^n  to  them  ; 
you  do  not  believe  yourself  that  strength  is  going  to  consider  itself 
inferior  to  weakness ;  it  is  contrary  to  nature  " — no,  it  is  not  contrary 
to  nature.  And  you  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
it.  I  do  believe  it ;  and  you  believe  it,  too.  And  you  see  it.  Where  ? 
Not  in  Wall  street,  nor  in  Water  street.  Nowhere  in  business. 
Nowhere  in  politics.  Nowhere  in  what  is  strictly  called  the  secular 
world.    But  go  where  Father  and  Mother  have  a  little  commonwealth 
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of  tbeir  own,  and  where  the  children  are,  and  see  if  the  wisest  and 
the  strongest  and  the  best  are  not  absolutely  the  servants  of  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest.  There  is  the  babe  that  knows  but  two  things 
— ^to  suck  and  to  cry ;  and  yet  it  is  the  master  of  that  household. 
The  father's  voice,  speaking  in  command  in  the  morning,  does  not 
produce  half  so  quick  a  stir  as  the  outcry  of  the  child  at  midnight ; 
and  that  at  the  call  of  which  every  body  rises  and  runs  is  the  ex- 
tremest  weakness.  Yes,  after  it  runs  the  whole  courtier  throng — 
nurse,  mother,  father,  and  the  children.  If  the  babe  is  hurt,  every 
body  is  hart.  And  yet  yon  tell  me  that  the  strong  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  the  weak,  and  defer  to  them ;  that  wisdom . 
can  not  be  expected  to  defer  to  ignorance.  And  this  is  not  once,  nor 
twice.  It  18  not  when  the  baptismal  or  holiday  robes  are  on  the 
child.  When  the  child  is  disfigured  by  sickness  ;  when  the  child 
has  grown  out  of  the  cradle ;  when  the  child  has  become  a  prattler, 
meddlesome,  impertinent,  disagreeable ;  when  nobody  but  the  mother 
thinks  the  child  is  a  paragon — she  Apollo,  and  we  Apollyon — even 
then,  the  same  law  prevails.  And  how,  even  clear  up  until  the 
child's  foot  is  put  on  the  platform  of  intelligence,  is  the  household,  by 
mstinct,  subject  to  the  royal  law  that  the  strong  ahaU  hear  with  the 
veaA;,  a;nd  not  seek  to  please  themselves. 

Now,  if  you  can  do  it  in  the  family,  you  can  do  it  out  of  the  fami- 
ly; and  I  hold  up  the  family  as  my  exemplar,  and  say,  "Here  is  the 
law  that  must  prevail  in  the  church  and  throughout  the  land,  as  it 
does  not  now  in  business,  in  art,  in  politics,  in  national  life,  nor  any- 
where. Before  the  millennial  day  dawns,  whose  night  is  auroral,  and 
whose  day  is  to  be  an  unsetting  day  of  glory,  there  must  be  this  prin- 
ciple :  that  by  the  power  which  inheres  in  development  and  extraor- 
dinary excellence,  there  is  to  be  nourishing  beneath,  not  seeking  to 
please  yourselves,  but  to  bear  with  the  weak  that  need  you. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  we  see  the  application  of  it  to  those  who  are  set 
free,  by  larger  thinking,  from  the  narrow  dogmas  of  the  past.  I  am 
meeting  every  day  of  my  life  with  men  who  were  brought  up  by 
very  rigorous  parents,  in  a  very  rigorous  system  of  belief,  and  who 
have  broken  loose  from  it.  Some  of  them  have  gone  off  into  dun- 
geons, and  believe  in  nothing.  Some  of  them  have  deliquesced  into 
a  kind  of  licentiousness,  in  which  they  struggle.  And  there  are  a 
great  many  who  have  gone^  into  hyperborean  regions — calm,  because 
frozen.  And  I  hear  men  on  every  side  saying,  "  I  was  brought  up 
by  my  father  and  mother  rigorously  ;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
broken  those  bonds  and  set  aside  those  restraints  by  which  I  was 
held.  And  now  I  have  a  larger  life.  I  undei*stand  better  than  I  did. 
I  am  far  above  them." 

What  is  the  fruit  and  what  is  the  evidence  of  your  superiority  ? 
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No  man  can  vindicate  his  claim  to  superiority  unless  he  can  show 
better  fruit.  Every  change  of  latitude,  as  you  pass  toward  the  equa- 
tor from  the  poles,  is  marked,  not  by  the  thermometer,  but  by  the  gar- 
den and  the  orchard ;  and  I  know  that  I  am  going  toward  the  equa- 
tor, not  so  much  by  what  the  navigator  tells  me  as  by  what  the  sun 
tells  me.  And  eveiy  step  of  progression,  according  to  the  law  of  moral 
development,  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  manifest  superior  develop- 
ment of  moral  fi*uit — with  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  and  compassion- 
ateness,  and  patience,  and  forbearance,  and  meekness,  and  ovei-flowing 
love.  "The  beauty  of  holiness"  is  not  a  dead  phrase — or  ought  not 
to  be  a  dead  phrase.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness," which  shall  make  men  stand  and  admire  a  regenerated  cha- 
racter. 

The  evidence  of  going  up  in  the  moral  scale  is  not  that  you  dis- 
sent from  your  dogmas,  and  have  rejected  your  ordinances,  and  given 
wide  berth  to  your  churches.  If  you  have  gone  higher  up,  let  us  see 
that  development  in  you  of  a  true  Christian  life  which  shall  show 
that  you  are  higher.  In  the  proportion  in  which  you  are  barren  there, 
you  are  barren  everywhere.  I  lay  no  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of 
thought  of  any  man  who  is  a  free  thinker ;  but  of  what  use  is  your 
freedom  of  thought,  if  with  that  freedom  you  do  not  get  half  as  many 
virtues  as  men  who  have  not  freedom  of  thought  ?  Suppose  you  are 
a  free  thinker  ?  Yet  you  are  not  cultivated ;  you  are  not  just ;  you 
are  not  loving ;  you  are  not  patient ;  you  are  not  forbearing ;  you 
sneer — which  is  always  inferaal ;  you  criticise ;  you  disbelieve.  And 
a  man  is  deficient  in  manhood  when  he  has  no  faith — ^when  he  does, 
not  believe.  Man  is  a  believing  creature.  He  may  believe  wrong ; 
but  he  had  better  believe  so  than  not  believe  at  all.  "  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,"  it  is  said,  in  physics ;  and  it  is  true  of  metaphysics  and 
spiritual  things.  Nothing  is  so  vain  as  a  vacuous  man,  who  believes 
nothing,  and  has  no  faith.  The  signs  and  tokens  of  your  emancipa- 
tion and  elevation  are  to  be  found  in  the  vines  that  you  grow ;  in  the 
flowers  that  blossom ;  in  the  fruits  that  fill  the  air  with  their  sweet 
perfume. 

Those  who  have  risen  above  others  in  virtue  and  in  i-efinement, 
are  not  at  liberty  to  hate,  to  seclude  themselves  from  their  late 
fellows,  or  to  divide  themselves  from  those  with  whom  they  are  not 
in  sympathy.  To  bring  the  matter  right  home,  you  are  frugal,  and 
your  brother  is  a  spendthrift.  You  can  not  help  it.  You  take  the 
air  of  superiority,  and  talk  about  him,  and  say,  "  William  is  a  sorry 
dog.  He  never  could  keep  any  thing.  His  pockets  had  two  gates, 
all  of  them — one  to  go  in  at,  and  one  to  go  out  at !"  And  the  impli- 
cation of  it  is,  ''I  was  different.  I  am  unlike  him."  And  you  see 
what  comes  of  it.    The  man  criticises  him;  but  the  apostle  says. 
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**  Are  you  superior  %o  him  because  you  are  frugal  ?  Then  you  are  to 
bear  with  his  spendthrifbiess.^'  I  put  on  you  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  him.  You  are  not  judge  nor  condemner.  God  takes 
tliat  prerogative,  and  lends  it  to  no  man.  You  are  to  bear  with 
him ;  and  you  are  to  do  it  not  for  your  own  pleasure,  nor  for  his  mere 
pleasure,  but  for  his  pleasure  to  edification^  that  Christ  may  save  his 
soul. 

Here  is  a  snappish  and  snarling  man^  as  disagreeable  as  a  north- 
east wind,  and  almost  as  persistent ;  and  here  is  a  man  that  is  serene 
and  of  a  quiet  temper.  Which  is  the  superior  man  ?  Of  course,  the 
man  that  is  of  a  sweet  and  blessed  temper.  And  which  of  these  two 
men  ought  to  rule  ?  Well,  in  one  sense,  the  man  that  has  the  best 
temper.  But  in  any  forbearance  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  man 
of  a  good  temper  has  no  right  to  say  to  the  other,  "Now,  you  are 
lower  down  than  I  am,  and  I  am  not  going  to  receive  my  law  from 
you.  You  are  of  a  bad  temper,  and  you  are  to  wait  on  me  instead 
of  my  waiting  on  you."  "No,"  says  the  apostle,  '*if  there  is  any 
going  down,  it  is  for  you  to  go  down  to  him.  If  any  body  is  to  be 
the  servant  between  you,  it  is  you,  and  not  he. 

Here  is  a  man  that  says  of  a  neighbor,  ''  He  is  an  exacting,  arro- 
gant, brute  creature."  Yes,  but  Christ  died  for  him,  as  he  died  for  you ; 
that  hard  man  is  your  brother;  you  are  both  of  you  to  have  a 
quick  passage  through  a  few  fleeting  years,  and  then  you  are  to  stand 
together  before  God.  And  in  that  passage,  on  your  way  up  to  your 
final  account,  where  your  manhood  is  to  effulge  into  a  heavenly 
spirit,  you  are  to  bear  with  that  man.  You  are  to  seek  his  pleasure 
to  edification.  If  there  is  either  that  ought  to  serve  the  other,  it  is 
the  good  man.    He  must  serve  the  bad  man. 

That  is  what  you  do.  Good  men,  you  know,  pay  all  the  taxes 
of  bad  men.  Virtuous  men  pay  the  State  bills  of  dissipated  men. 
Patriotic  men  pay  all  the  war  bills  of  unpatriotic  men.  Citizens 
that  stay  at  home  pay  the  expenses  of  politicians  that  go  racket- 
ing about  the  country  and  doing  nothing  but  mischief.  Nature 
itself  recognizes,  in  its  operations,  this  very  law.  That  which  you 
call  to-day  voluntary,  is  that  which  society  involuntarily  is  doing 
all  the  while.    The  good  bear  up  the  bad,  and  are  their  subjects. 

There  is  an  application,  also,  that  might  be  made  of  this  to  the  va- 
rious sects.  The  world  is  full  of  Christian  sects.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  more  rather  than  fewer  of  them.  Just  now  there  is  a  strong  endea- 
vor to  reabsorb  sects ;  to  unite  them  ;  to  make  them  universal.  If 
they  succeed,  I  am  not  sorry.  The  causes  that  are  grinding  and  pro- 
ducing independence,  the  centrifugal  forces,  are  enough  to  balance 
all  these  centripetal  influences ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  afraid.  The 
world  is  going  to  be  full  of  sects.    You  may  make  them  over  again 
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* 
and  again,  and  they  will  split  up  as  often  as  yt)u  make  them  over. 

Yet  no  mischief  comes  of  it.    I  do  not  consider  that  in  grinding  up 

the   greater   denominations   into  smaller  ones,  there  is  any  more 

harm  than  in  grinding  kernels  of  wheat  into  flour.     That  is  the  way 

to  make  bread  of  it.    The  more  there  are  of  sects  the  better. 

Suppose  we  should  undertake  to  have  one  great  family  in  this 
city,  as  if  that  were  the  best  thing  ?  Why,  there  are  in  Columbia 
street  a  hundred  families ;  and  there  is  not  one  too  many.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  them  beneficial  is  this :  We  have  learned  decency 
about  family  matters.  I  do  not  step  into  my  next-door  neighbor's 
house  and  ask  him  how  he  makes  his  bread,  or  how  many  blankets 
he  sleeps  under  in  winter.  I  do  not  look  at  his  thermometer  to  see 
what  temperature  he  has  in  his  rooms.  I  do  not  inquire  how  many 
times  a  day  he  whips  his  boys,  or  ought  to  whip  them.  I  never 
meddle  with  his  afl&irs.  I  let  him  alone,  and  he  lets  me  alone. 
There  are  Southern  folks  on  one  side,  and  Northern  folks  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  all  sorts  of  folks  there.  And  if  I  should  set 
out  to  tell  them  how  they  should  all  keep  house,  what  a  world  of  ad- 
vice I  could  give  to  those  families!  And  how  impertinent  they 
would  think  me  I — and  justly  too.  I  do  not  meddle  with  them.  I 
touch  them  on  the  side  where  we  agree.  I  touch  them  on  the  side 
where  heait  meets  heart.  And  so  every  thing  goes  on  smoothly. 
And  the  next  street  is  full,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  throughout  the 
whole  city  of  Brooklyn  —  the  best  city  in  the  world,  evidently ! 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  families.  Add  street  to  street,  and  ward 
to  ward,  and  things  go  on  just  the  same. 

Now,  a  church  is  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  families.  Let  there 
be  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred.  All  you  want  is,  that  those  that  are 
purest,  those  that  are  "  orthodox,"  shall  bear  with  those  that  are  not 
orthodox.  There  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon  you.  You  must 
buckle  on  your  harness.  You  are  a  servant.  You  must  seek  to  es- 
tablish a  better  worship.  You  must  go  down  and  serve  those  that 
have  a  poor  worship.  The  higher  must  serve  the  lower.  The  law 
of  the  family  must  come  in.  If  you  think  you  are  better  than  any 
body  else,  take  care  of  that  other  body. 

Will  not  that  annihilate  sects  ?  It  will  annihilate  all  that  is  bad 
in  them.  It  will  take  away  differences,  dogmatisms,  every  thing 
but  that  which  is  good  in  them.  And  ere  long  people  will  cease 
to  talk  about  these  external  developments  of  Christianity.  The  whole 
force  of  Christian  public  sentiment  will  be  directed  to  developing 
vu'tuous,  loving  feelings. 

There  is  another  application  which  I  should  like  to  make  of  this 
subject  to  the  weaker  races  on  the  globe,  in  the  great  struggle  for 
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life ;  but  there  is  a  matter  which  prevents  my  doing  so  now,  I  will 
take  that  up  separately  at  some  future  time. 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  application  more ;  and  as  I  have  talked 
a  great  while,  I  will  do  it  by  proxy.  Brother  Matthews,  come  up 
here. 

Here  is  a  man  that  is  a  layman.  He  is  a  black  man.  I  noticed 
last  Friday  night,  in  his  remarks  at  the  prayer-meeting,  that  he  spoke 
of  his  brethren  as  blacky  instead  of  colored.  He  is  the  accredited  and 
authorized  agent  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
is  a  church  made  up  of  black  people.  Their  bishops  are  black ;  their 
ministers  are  black ;  their  trustees  are  black ;  their  members  are 
black.  Most  of  them  were  slaves  until  a  very  recent  period.  I  want 
him  to  tell  you,  in  a  few  words,  exactly  what  they  have  done,  and 
just  what  they  are  doing  for  themselves ;  and  then  I  want  you  to 
make  an  application  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  preaching — 
namely,  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak.  You  may  be- 
lieve every  word  he  says,  for  I  know  he  is  all  right. 


RKMABKB  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CnsssTiAX  TsmnMi :  I  thank  yon,  as  I  have  no  word  to  ezpreao,  for  this  manifestation  of  prac- 
tical Christianity  in  giving  me  an  opportonlty  to  present  to  your  sympathy  and  support  the  canso 
I  represent.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fkct— I  am  almost  overwhelmed  by  it— of  standing  on  the 
platform  of  Plymouth  Church,  fkoe  to  fitce  with  this  people,  and  in  presence  of  the  man  who 
has  done  so  mnch  tat  the  millions  of  my  brethren.  For  the  battle  yon  have  fonght,  and  fbr  the 
words  of  cheer  and  hope  spoken  when  all  around  them  was  dark  with  despair,  I  can  only  say— I 
titankyon. 

I  oome  fhmi  Baltimore,  where  I  was  bom  and  reared,  and  I  come  bearing  letters  of  recommen- 
daUon  from  the  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  the  Bev.  Edwin  Johnson,  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware.  Rev.  Dr. 
Suderiand,  of  Wasliington,  Mj^or-General  Howard,  and  other  noble  men  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  who  know  me  and  the  cause  I  represent. 

I  am  here  as  the  representative  of  the  missionary  work  now  being  performed  at  the  South  by 
the  Afrifam  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— a  church  organized  and  governed  entirely  by  colored 


This  African  Methodist  Church  was  organized  fifty-two  yean  ago,  hi  1816 ;  so  you  see  that  I 
do  not  oome  with  some  new-born  experiment,  but  for  an  organization  which  has  been  tested,  and 
wUch,  under  €k>d,  has  been  instrumental  in  presenting  to  American  Christianity  the  largest  body 
of  Ghitotiaiiized  Africans  to  be  found  the  world  over. 

I  will  as  briefly  as  possible  give  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  what  it  has  achieved  and 
what  it  still  desires  to  perform.  Prior  to  the  year  1816,  there  were  a  great  many  colored  people 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  members  of  the  great  Methodist  Church  of  this  country. 
An  the  rights  and  Christian  courtesies  which  others  enjoyed  were  accorded  to^them;  but  about 
this  time  you  know  how  the  great  spirit  of  caste  overleaped  the  plantations  of  the  South  and 
entered  your  Northern  homes— how  it  even  entered  the  sacred  temple  of  worship,  and  Ignoring 
ttat  great  truth  proclaimed  by  Paul  on  Mars^  Hill,  that  "  God  of  a  truth  had  made  of  one  blood  all 
men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  fhoe  of  the  earth,"  the  ministers  of  this  church  plainly  told  the  colored 
portion  of  the  membership  that  such  was  the  condition  of  public  opinion  that  they  could  no  longer 
rcnaSn  with  them,  and  the  sooner  they  took  themselves  away  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  con- 
eoned.  A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  colored  men— Richard  Allen,  David  Coaker,  and  six 
ofhers— feeling  the  great  wrong  done  them,  resolved  to  form  a  church  of  their  own,  where  they 
coaM  worship  God  under  their  own  vine  and  flg-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid.  These 
men,  poor  in  pocket  but  rich  in  heart,  rented  a  loft  over  a  blacksmlth^s  shop,  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  1810,  they  there  formed  this  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  that  small  com- 
meacement  of  eight  men  for  a  congregation,  and  a  loft^for  a  sanctuary,  this  communion  has  hi- 
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creased,  east,  west,  north,  south,  imti],  as  I  before  stated,  we  possess  the  laiKest  body  of  black 
Christians  to  be  found  the  world  over. 

We  now  number  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  twenty^ve  thousand.  We  have  some 
eight  hundred  chm^h  edifices  scattered  thronghont  the  comitry ;  one  college,  (WUbcrforce,)  near 
Xenla,  Ohio;  a  training-school  for  ministers  in  South-Carolina;  and  a  newspaper,  the  Christian 
JRecorder^  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  circulation  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand ;  and  all  this  the  work 
qf  adored  men.  All  the  money  required,  all  the  power  of  head  and  heart  needed  in  propelling  bo 
great  a  work,  has  come  from  black  men. 

But  you  must  know  that,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  no  organization  could  exist  at  the  South  that 
had  not  at  its  head  a  white  man ;  and  as  this  was  a  church  governed  entirely  by  colored  men,  our 
church  had  no  existence  in  the  South,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  these  States  we  have  a  large  membership  and 
fine  church  property ;  but  whenever  we  attempted  to  plant  our  church  in  Virginia,  tiie  Carolinas, 
or  Georgia,  or  any  of  the  States  where  our  people  mostly  lived,  the  law  would  interpose.  In 
some  instances,  a  poue  of  police  would  enter,  arrest  the  minister  and  as  numy  of  the  congregation 
as  they  could  manage.  This  was  done  to  the  Bev.  John  M.  Brown,  now  Bishop  Brown,  in  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  not  many  years  since. 

When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  forth,  and  when  our  government  (for,  thank  God  I  I  can 
now  say  our  government)  had  been  educated  up  to  the  idea  of  accepting  black  men  to  help  fight 
its  battles,  the  ministers  of  this  church  were  among  the  first  to  offer  their  services.  Indeed,  our 
churches  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  this  city  were  turned  into  recruiting  ren- 
dezvous, where  mass  meetings  were  held,  and  our  leading  ministers  came  before  the  people  and 
told  them  to  forget  the  past,  and'to  buckle  on  their  armor  and  go  forth  to  vindicate  the  country^s 
honor  and  preserve  the  nation^s  flag ;  and  they  did  go  forth,  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Turner,  then  the 
pastor  of  one  of  our  churches  in  Washington,  but  now  engaged  in  organizing  churches  in  Geoi^, 
and  one  of  the  men  recently  expelled  from  the  l^;islature  of  that  State  on  account  of  color,  was 
the  first  colored  man  to  receive  a  oonunission  from  the  United  States— that  as  chaplain  of  the 
First  17.  S.  Colored  troops,  which  he  raised  almost  by  himself,  by  the  power  of  his  own  influence. 
When  Turner  and  others  of  our  ministers  went  into  Mm  Southern  States  and  saw  the  deplorable 
spiritual  condition  of  the  blacks,  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  elements  which  are  required  for  a 
fblly  developed  Christian  character,  they  determined  that  our  church  must  be  phmted  there  in 
order  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  to  them  in  all  the  richness  of  its  promise,  and  aU  its 
breadth  and  depth.  For  you  must  know  that  these  millions  had  never  been  permitted  to  listen  to 
a  "  whole  gospel.^*  In  muiy  of  the  Southern  States,  they  had  no  church  privileges  at  all.  In 
others  they  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  loft  in  the  white  churches,  and  at  the  close  of  the  min- 
ister's regular  discourse  he  would  address  a  Dew  words  to  his  black  hearers.  No  matter  what 
text  his  sermon  had  been  based  upon,  the  text  frt>m  which  he  spoke  to  the  colored  people  would 
always  be,  **  ServanU,  obey  your  masters,*'*  telling  them  that,  if  they  would  only  obey  the  superior 
will  of  some  one  else,  no  matter  what  that  will  was,  they  might  possibly  get  into  some  comer 
of  heaven ;  but  even  of  this  there'was  no  absolute  certainty.  They  were  taught  nothing  about 
the  importance  of  Christian  character,  or  the  meaning  and  force  of  that  little  word  itUeffritv. 

Now,  this  African  Church  is  endeavoring  to  supply  this  need.  They  are  sending  into  the 
South  men  of  broad,  comprehensive  views,  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  who  are 
endeavoring  to  hedge  them  about  by  such  influences  as  will  enable  them  to  emerge  frx>m  their 
transition  state  healthier,  stronger,  and  wiser,  so  that  they  may  be  a  blessing  to  themselves,  their 
country,  and  their  age.  We  have  already  succeeded  in  organizing  some  five  hundred  congregations 
and  erecting  some  three  hundred  church  buildings  south  of  the  Potomac  Indeed,  we  have  already 
succeeded  in  making  that  South-land,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  black  with  its  ignorance  and 
superstitions,  resound  with  praise  and  prayer  from  every  hill-top  and  plain  from  Virginia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  all  the  large  cities  our  churches  are  in  a  healthy  condition— not  only  self-supporting,  but 
giving  a  surplus  for  more  destitute  regions ;  but  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Geoi^,  and  other  portions 
of  the  South  where  labor  is  disoi^anized,  the  people  are  unable  to  raise  money  enough  to  meet 
the  common  necessities  of  life.  They,  therefore,  have  no  money  to  give  to  the  men  whom  we 
send  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  some  eighty  men  who  are  either  wholly  or  partly 
dependent  upon  our  Missionary  Society  for  their  support ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  ChrisUan 
friends,  that  I  invoke  your  sympathy,  and,  I  trust,  your  material  help. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  more  foUy  into  the  details  of  this  work.  My  appeal  is  before 
you,  and  in  those  beautifol  words  of  Bishop  Heber  I  would  ask  you, 

**  Shan  you  whose  minds  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high. 
Shall  you  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 
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Salratlonl  Oealvatloii! 

The  joyAil  aoand  proclaim, 
Till  eartii^B  remoteit  nation 

Haa  leamt  Meaaiab'a  name." 

Help  hb  to  help  thcfie  woe-smitten  children  np  to  manhood  and  to  God,  and  yon  ahall  receive 
that  benediction  sweeter  than  any  joy  the  world  can  give.  It  will  be  the  yoice  of  the  Master^ 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  these  my  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  onto  me." 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

0  LoBD  our  God,  we  are  this  morning  filled  with  a  sense  of  onr  need.  The  thought  of  thee 
is  so  large,  and  of  thine  excellent  glory  so  bright,  that  onr  estate  seems  poor  and  mean,  and  aU 
reasons  and  motives  seem  to  fidl  for  exertion.  For,  when  we  have  striven  to  the  uttermost,  and 
done  onr  best  thingn,  what  are  they  T  What  have  we  gained  T  We  look  away  to  the  thought  of 
t2fce  other  land,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  perfected  there,  and  to  thine  estate  and  grandeur  of 
^ory  and  love ;  and  we  are  so  selfish,  so  proud,  so  nnflrultftil,  we  are  so  vexed  and  vexing,  that  we 
scarcely  can  feel  that  we  shall  stand  in  Zlon  and  before  God,  and  that  thou  wilt  ever  look  with 
conplacency  upon  us.  Within  and  without  we  are  most  homely  and  unlovely.  We  are  dis- 
figured and  atalned  with  sin.  And  we  are  not  pained  with  the  sense  of  those  who  are  gone 
before  us— our  ancestors— though  we  may  receive  the  burden  and  the  weight.  Nor  is  it 
oar  pride  that  offends  ub,  by  which  thou  hast  designed  to  minister  strength  unto  us.  It  is 
imlovely  ways.  Thou  hast  made  us  royally— that  we  see.  And  in  every  faculty  of  our  souls  we 
perceive  what  ways  of  peace  there  are,  and  how  each  one  is  but  a  separate  path  in  the  garden 
that  should  bo  flUed  with  blossoms  and  overhung  with  firuits.  Also  I  they  are  but  the  byways  of 
the  wilderness,  and  in  each  feculty  we  find  thorns  and  briers  growing ;  and  overhung  they  are 
but  with  poisonous  vines  dropping  down  ichorous  fluids  upon  us.  O  Lord  our  God,  we  take  no 
comfort  or  complacency  in  looking  within  a  school  in  uproar.  Our  hearts  are  a  commonwealth 
m  distemperature  and  revolution.  We  are  in  our  natures  as  the  earth,  sometimes  held  fixed  in 
winter,  and  sometimes  beautiftU  in  summer,  but  ever-changing.  Our  moods  come  and  go  as  the 
tides  eome  and  go.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  satisfies  us  la  looking  within.  And  the  more 
deeply  we  look,  the  less  complacency  we  have. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  consciousness,  how  proud  are  we !  how  vain  are  we !  We  know  our- 
eetves  to  be  unlovely;  and  yet,  we  walk  as  if  we  were  monarchs.  We  Icnow  ourselves  to  bo 
stained  with  evil ;  and  yet,  how  do  we  look  with  contempt  upon  those  who,  around  about  us,  are 
stained  with  evil !  We  are  guilty  of  all  manner  of  sin ;  and  that  we  know ;  and  yet  how  do  we  lord 
it  over  men  I  We  wander  in  darkness,  and  lose  our  way ;  and  yet,  how  are  we  calling  to  one  and 
another  to  follow  us  I  We  are  blind  leading  the  blind ;  and  in  the  ditch  we  quarrel,  where  all  of 
us  have  tumbled  foil  often.  And  what  is  there  in  us  that  thou  canst  love  when  thou  art  looking 
with  a  feeling  of  Justice  ?  But  there  is  that  which  is  mightier  than  justice  in  thee.  When  thou 
dost  look  with  refinement  and  taste,  tiiere  is  nothing  in  us  that  is  pleasing  to  thee ;  but  there  is 
Chat  which  is  mlc^tler  than  art  and  beauty  in  thee.  When  thou  dost  look  with  thy  great  mother- 
heart  upon  us,  and  thou  dost  yearn  for  us,  even  as  children,  though  we  be  disobedient  children ; 
yea,  when  thou  dost  take  us  in  thine  arms,  and  look  upon  us  in  the.  light  of  eternity,  then  thy 
love  and  thy  compassion  are  mightier  in  thee  than  la  summer  in  the  earth.  Then,  though  we  are 
defiled,  thou^  we  are  filled  with  disputing  qualities,  though  we  are  unlovely  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  fellows,  and  before  God,  thou  dost  love  us.  And  this  is  the  mystery  of  ages— how  Love  can 
love  the  unlovely.  Thou  knowest,  O  God,  altogether,  thyself  and  ourselves ;  and  thou  under- 
stendeat  what  is  this  mystery  hidden  from  ages.  We  do  not ;  but  we  desire  to  repose  in  the 
faith  of  it  utterly.  Wo  desire  to  r^oice  that  we  have  a  God  who  is  omnipotent  by  love,  that  by 
it  he  yet  will  overcome  all  evil  on  the  earth,  and  purge  it  away,  that  by  it  he  yet  shall  control  the 
wandering  spherei,  and  bring  them  back  to  harmony,  and  that  by  it  he  shall  yet  establish  thy 
kingdom,  and  the  city  tiiereof  whose  Builder  and  its  Maker  shall  be  God,  and  whose  name  is  Love. 

Oh !  that  we  might,  with  this  blessed  vision,  though  ^!Eu  off,  gird  up  our  loins  with  fresh  endea- 
vor and  with  new  hope.  For,  though  we  u e  so  poor,  great  is  he  that  hath  undertaken  for  us ; 
and  ^ough  we  are  so  sinfol,  thy  love  is  the  medicine  of  onr  sonl^s  sickness.  Though  we  can 
do  nothing,  with  thee  we  can  do  all  things.  And  we  begin  to  follow  thee  with  some  steps  of 
hope  now,  and  to  remember  that  there  have  been  hours  of  joy,  and  that  our  life  has  not 
been  dark,  though  it  has  deserved  to  be ;  and  that  thou  hast  conmiuned  with  us,  yea,  and  taken 
OS  to  the  mountain-top,  and  been  transfigured  before  us ;  and  that  we  have  seen  saintly  forms 
with  thee,  and  heard  strange  voices  as  from  heaven,  and  desired  to  dwell  there ;  and  that  we 
have  been  sent  down  where  stOl  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  demons  raged  with  an  endless  fiiry. 
We  havd.been  taught  to  take  our  observations  from  the  mountain's  top,  and  our  duties  from  the 
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monntain's  bottom ;  and  eo  we  hxr^  gond  back  to  the  straggle  of  life,  to  daily  patience,  to  forbear- 
ance, to  the  gentler  yirtaea  of  the  household,  and  all  the  labors  of  the  street  We  haye  borne 
our  burdens ;  we  have  carried  our  sorrows ;  we  have  been  consdons  of  oar  mistakes ;  we  have 
seen  onr  deflectlonB  and  stomblinKS :  and  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  these  things  as  a  part'of 
that  mighty  way  of  lift  (hroogh  which  each  one  of  as  must  be  carried.  We  are  being  carried,^we 
know  not  how  nor  whither,  by  a  mightier  current  than  oar  own.  Bat  thoa  art  working  in  as  to 
will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  j^easore.  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  lore 
Ck>d. 

Now,  Lord,  we  love  thee,  or  else  there  is  nottdng  that  we  lore.  There  is  nothing  sweet  in 
the  light,  nothing  beanteoos  in  summer,  nothing  dear  in  home ;  there  is  no  treasore  in  firiendship 
nor  ecstasy  in  love,  that  we  know,  if  we  do  not  lore  thee.  Oar  lore  to  thee  is  imperfect,  it  Is 
inconstant,  it  is  flur  less  than  should  come  firom  such  natures  as  ours ;  but  it  is  there  in  its  begin- 
ning, overbonie,  but  not  destroyed.  Our  lore  for  thee  is  as  the  Ught  which  one  carries  at  mid- 
night in  the  street,  upon  which  the  winds  so  flerealy  blow  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  guide,  but  which 
is  not  put  out,  and  with  every  IhToriag  lull  flames  up  again. 

And  so,  with  inconstant  alfoctlon,  which  is  tiie  best  that  we  csn  bring  thee ;  with  yery  imper- 
foct  dispositions  and  impure  hearts,  which  are  all  that  we  hare,  we  bring  ourselTes  this  morning, 
in  a  flush  of  confidence,  crying,  Dearly  belored  Sariour,  do  again  what  thou  hast  done  a  thousand 
times  for  us.  Stretch  forth  thine  heads  and  look  beoignantly  upon  us,  and  say.  Peace  be  with  you  I 
Give  us  that  peace  which  the  world  can  not  gire,  and  which  we  hare  tried  for  and  found  not. 

And,  we  pray  thee,  from  day  to  day,  as  our  footsteps  are  shortening,  and  we  are  draw- 
ing near  to  the  other  side,  grant  a  growing  fidth  in  the  heavenly  land,  and  in  the  salvation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Teaeh  us  to  be  more  gentle,  more  meek,  more  humble,  more  bold  and  vaUant 
for  tha  right,  and  yet  in  a  qdrit  of  love  to  love  men,  because  thou  dost  love  them :  not  because 
they  are  like  us,  but  because  ^ey  are  thy  children,  and  have  in  them  the  seeds  of  immortality. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  teach  our  hands  to  labor  more  wisely 
and  more  tlreleesly.  May  we  do  good  because  the  days  are  hastening.  What  we  have  to  do  we 
must  do  quickly.  What  we  may  do  with  wealth,  what  we  may  do  with  knowledge,  what  we  may 
do  with  taste  or  beauty,  whatever  we  may  do  with  any  instrument  which  thou  hast  placed  in  our 
hands,  we  must  do  with  our  might ;  for  the  night  eometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

Gire  new  alacrity  to  every  worker.  Grant  that  thy  servants  may  not  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  in  leisure  they  shall  take  the  ihiitton  of  what  they  are  doing  in  toll.  May  they  understand 
that  toll  is  its  own  sweetness,  and  that  in  work  they  have  their  rest,  and  that  so  long  as  they  live 
they  are  to  be  laborers  with  God  in  the  uxorious  work  of  renovating  this  worid. 

O  Lord,  hasten  the  day!  We  ^haQ  not  see  it  out  of  these  spheres.  There  never  shall  resound 
hi  our  ears  upon  earth  the  muflle  of  perfoot  ooncord.  We  shall  behold  it  by  thy  side ;  but  not 
fV'om  this  lifo.  Tet  hasten  the  day  when  men  shall  hate  no  more ;  when  men  shall  be  no  more 
thirsty  for  blood ;  when  men  shall  not  se^  to  grind  and  oppress  their  feUow-men ;  when  man 
shall  love  his  fellow,  and  seek  to  build  him  up.  Hasten  that  long-delayed  day ;  for  still  tears  flow, 
and  blood ;  stUI  groans  are  heard.  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  traralleth  in  pain  until  now. 
Gome,  thou  Dellrerer,  waiting  through  agoo  mysteriously  come  for  the  delirerance  of  the  earth ; 
and  exalt  it,  and  glorify  it,  that  there  shall  be  a  new  hearen  and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwell  right* 
eousness. 

And  unto  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  Amen, 
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•  »•  I 


"  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaos 
Clm«t."--2  Pkt.  in.  18.  -^ 


•»> 


To  increase  la  the  knowledge  of  God  is  distinctly  command- 
ed, not  in  this  passage  alone,  but  in  very  many.  The  progress  of 
the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  trnth,  scientific  truth,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  exercise  of  the  senses  upon  matter ; 
but  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  moral  truth  depends  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  moral  feelings.  While  sense  is  the  source  of  physical  or  sci- 
entific knowledge,  disposition  is  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of 
moral  truth.  Growth  in  the  knowledge  of  a  Divine  Being  unites  botb 
of  these.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  natural 
world,  and  there  is  also  a  revelation  of  God  in  society  and  in  the  so- 
cial nature  of  man.  But  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  representation 
of  divine  nature  in  its  moral  aspects  chiefly,  rather  than  in  its  foren- 
sic or  executive  elements,  it  is  to  be  learned  by  moral  growth  in  our- 
selves more  than  in  any  other  way.  Hence  the  text  is,  '^  Grov)  in 
grace^^  as  if  it  were  in  that  way  only  that  you  could  grow  "  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Suviour  Jesus  Christ."  Grace  is  the- 
schoohnaster  of  knowledge.  Therefore  we  find  such  expressions  in 
Paul,  (this  is  from  Peter,)  where,  in  the  4th  of  Ephesians,  and  the 
15th  verse,  he  exhorts  them  to  speak  the  truth.  ^^  Speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  that  ye  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ " — growing  being  here  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  such  dispositions  as  make  us  identical  with  Christ. 

Let  us,  then,  trace  the  steps  of  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  earliest  knowledge  which  we  have  of  divine  existence  is 

Lissoh:  Coloasiani  1.   Htxnb  (Plymdnth  Collection) :  Nos.  S65, 607. 
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derived,  undoubtedly,  from  teachers  and  parents.  It  differs,  there- 
fore, in  children,  according  to  the  instruction  which  they  receive.  It 
is  ampler  or  scantier,  it  is  more  wisely  or  less  wisely  imparted,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  In  all  things  it  comes  to  them  by  teach- 
ing from  without.  We  are  generally  told  what  Christ  didy  and  by  a 
few  formulas  we  are  told  what  God  is. 

But  the  child-mind  fills  up  these  outlines  from  its  own  slender 
stock  of  moral  experiences,  transferring  to  God  from  its  little  round  of 
daily  life  that  which  it  hears,  feels,  or  is  inspired  to  think,  from  the 
household  life.  If  the  notion  entertained  by  children  could  be  ana- 
lyzed, I  think  it  would  be  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  social  and 
moral  qualities  which  exist  in  the  family,  framed  and  bordered  with 
their  imaginations,  in  which  physical  qualities  largely  inhere.  The  at- 
tributes, affections,  and  dispositions  of  God  are  to  them  but  a  &int  trac- 
ing, a  faint  rendering,  of  that  which  they  see  in  their  earthly  friends. 
A  God  by  definitions  is  never  a  living  God ;  and  a  child  is  incompetent 
to  understand  such  a  being.  The  catechisms  which  children  receive 
very  seldom  add  any  thing  to  their  notions  of  God— certainly  not  the 
strictly  theological  catechisms.  As  I  recollect  it,  the  God  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism  ought  not  to  be  called  Jehovah^  but  Ancdy- 
sis.  As  I  recollect  my  own  infancy,  when  I  had  gone  through  the  ac- 
cumulated words  which  defined  God,  I  went  through  nothing !  They 
left  no  impress  upon  my  imagination.  They  taught  my  feeling  noth- 
ing. They  were  not  home-words.  They  were  not  usually  words  that 
belonged  to  the  home  language.  They  had  no  hearth  in  them — 
no  family  in  them.  There  was  little  to  them,  and  I  got  little  from 
them.  And  yet,  I  had  a  very  vivid  conception  of  God — ^formed  al- 
most wholly,  however,  by  the  transfer  of  family  affections  and  know- 
ledge to  the  divine  name. 

2.  I  suspect  that  the  next  stage  of  gi'owth  consists  in  clothing 
these  abstract  notions,  which  we  gain  very  early,  and  which  are 
taught  out  of  catechisms,  with  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  they  are  narrated  by  the  Evangelists.  If  we  suppose  that 
there  is  a  progress,  and  that  the  child  takes  his  earlier  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  goes  forward  with  them,  I  suspect  that  the 
next  stage  of  development  consists  in  clothing  these  more  slender  no. 
tions  with  the  ampler  history  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel.  And 
I  suspect  that  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
great  multitude  of  men  never  get  much  further  than  this.  When 
•they  think  of  power  and  government,  they  imagine  God,  perhaps  in 
the  upper  sphere ;  but  when  they  clothe  the  divine  nature  with  feel- 
iings  and  dispositions  and  emotions,  I  suspect  that  they  always  look 
ba>ck  for  their  God — ^not  up;  that,  to  them, he  is  a  dweller  in  history, 
»not  a  dweller  in  heaven ;  and  that  they  conceive  of  Jerusalem  and 
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Galilee.  I  suspect  that  when  they  think  of  Christ  they  scarcely 
ever  take  him  out  from  the  historical  facts  under  which  he  is  repre- 
sented ;  that  they  pictore  Christ's  words  and  actions  and  life  as  re- 
corded in  the  Evangelists ;  and  that  it  is  seldom  transfigured ;  that  it 
is  seldom  enlarged  by  reason  or  imagination,  but  is  kept  down  with- 
in terrestrial  horizons.  So  that  it  may  be  said  of  hundreds  of  people, 
that  their  Ood  is,  literally,  yet  entombed  in  the  Bible.  He  sleeps 
there  in  the  record  of  history,  and  they  have  no  power  to  bring  him 
oat.  They  do  not  use  these  records  as  building  materials  out  of 
which  to  develop  an  ever-increasing  conception  of  heavenly  excel- 
lence ;  but,  in  a  kind  of  Byzantine  feebleness  and  observance,  they  go 
on  through  life  reproducing  the  literal  annunciation  of  facts,  and  tell- 
ing them  over  and  over  and  over,  as  the  devotee  does  his  beads ;  and, 
like  the  beads  of  the  devotee,  too  often  the  facts  are  worn  so  smooth 
by  much  handling  that  they  pass  through  the  hand  without  any  dis- 
tinct impression. 

My  own  experience,  in  dealing  with  men,  is  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  have  almost  no  definite  conceptions  of  God.  And  when 
men  begin  to  be  awakened  under  the  power  of  the  truth  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  ask  their  way  toward  God,'^nothing  is  so  common 
as  the  complaint  that  they  can  form  no  idea  of  God,  and  that  to 
tbem,  after  all,  there  is  no  tangible  and  presentable  God. 

3.  But  if  one  be  of  a  devout  nature,  and  he  be  earnestly  alive  to 
moral  growth,  then  his  reading  and  his  childhood  instruction,  after 
being  subject  to  reflection,  to  mental  digestion,  will  carry  him  for- 
ward one  step  further  in  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  His 
eonception  of  the  divine  nature  will  begin  to  enlarge  and  fill  out  in 
every  direction,  if  only  there  is  a  real,  active,  earnest  moral  life  going 
on  within  him. 

In  this  work,  the  imagination  will  be  the  architect,  reason  will  be 
the  master-builder,  and  the  materials  will  come  largely  from  expe- 
rience. 

A  personal  element,  however,  will  come  in  to  determine,  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  very  much  of  the  conceptions  which  men  form. 
That  personal  element  will  be  the  relative  sensitiveness  and  creative 
force  of  the  faculties  that  belong  to  the  different  individuals. 

Thus,  a  literal  and  mechanical  nature  will  bring  to  the  study  of 
divinity  its  own  peculiarities.  That  part  of  the  man's  mind  which  is 
the  most  susceptible  to  impressions  will  of  course  interpret  to  him 
the  most ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  lively  sense  of  those  truths  of 
God's  nature  which  address  themselves  to  the  more  active  faculties 
of  his  being. 

One  man  will  erect  a  magistracy.  A  magistrate  will  seem 
enough  to  inclose  all  the  ideas  which  he  has  formed  of  God.    Another 
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man  will  erect  a  government ;  and  to  be  a  ruler,  a  governor,  a  king, 
embraces  all  that  is  incladed  in  bis  notion  of  the  divine  nature.  An- 
other man  will  erect  a  spirit  of  power ;  and  to  be  omnipotent  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  out  his  conception  of  God.  Another  man  will  develop  a 
social  being.  The  social  faculties  are  the  most  active  in  him ;  and 
the  materials  by  which  his  imagination  is  to  shape  the  conceptions  of 
a  higher  being  will  largely  spring  from  the  most  fruitful  part  of  his 
mind — ^his  social  nature.  His  conception  of  God  will  be  full  of  the 
social  element.  Still  another  kind  of  nature  there  is,  which  dw^ells ' 
largely,  by  its  constitutional  tendency,  in  the  region  of  taste  and 
beauty.  This  is  an  artist  nature,  a  poetic  nature ;  and  as  the  materials 
of  his  mind  out  of  which  he  is  by  his  imagination  to  fashion  a  con- 
ception of  God  are  ministered  from  these  more  active  faculties,  so 
you  shall  find  that  he  has  a  God  in  whom  these  elements  predomi- 
nate. Still  another  will  shape  the  divine  thought  into  a  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  into  a  philosopher.  Another  will  have  the  strongest 
tendency  in  himself  toward  benevolence ;  and  the  progress  of  his 
soul  will  be  fruitful  in  this  element.  His  conception  of  God  will  bo 
pervaded  with  this  one  distinct  tendency  of  benevolence ;  and  )iis 
realm  will  be  all  sunshine,  and  his  universe  all  summer. 

Thus,  a  proud  man,  from  the  necessity  of  his  disposition,  will  be 
susceptible  to  those  traits  of  the  divine  nature,  as  they  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  which  are  interpreted  by  the  feeling  of  pride.  A  man 
of  large  conscientiousness,  large  self-esteem,  relatively  small  benevo- 
lence, and  large  reflective  powers,  is  a  born  Calvinist.  What  is  a 
Calvinist  ?  Any  mind  th^at  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  in  sympathy 
with  intense  ideas  of  governor  and  government  is  Oalvinistic.  A 
man,  on  the  contrary,  that  has  large  benevolence  and  social  feelings, 
and  not  large  self-esteem  and  conscientiousness,  is  almost  of  necessity 
an  Arminian.  What  is  an  Arminian,  as  thus  distinguished  from  a 
Calvinist  ?  He  is  one  that  is  in  sympathy  with  the  governed.  Cal- 
vinism goes  for  governor  and  government :  Arminianism  goes  for  the 
people.  They  are  both  of  them  partialisms,  and  they  are  both  of 
them  true.  In  the  Arminian  church  there  are  thousands  of  men  that 
supply  the  Calvinism  for  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  creed ;  as  in  the 
Calvinistic  church  there  are  thousands  that  supply  for  themselves  the 
Arminianism,  mixing  their  food  to  suit  their  palate.  In  this  regard 
no  church  is  a  true  practical  representation  of  its  own  creed.  It  bb* 
comes  mixed,  inevitably,  at  a  few  stages  of  advance. 

Some  men  become,  by  the  tendency  of  these  powers  in  them,  eccle- 
siastical worshipers.  Some  men  are  bom  Catholics,  and  some  men 
are  bom  Episcopalians.  That  is,  there  is  that  in  them  which  craves, 
and,  craving,  is  sensitive  to  the  existence,  or  the  evidence  of  exist- 
ence, of  such  elements  as  belong  to  their  peculiar  forms  of  worship, 
either  in  the  Bible  or  in  history. 
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Imagine  magnets  of  as  many  different  kinds  as  there  are  different 
metals ;  imagine  one  magnet  that  shall  only  draw  iron ;  imagine 
another  that  shall  draw  no  iron,  but  that  shall  invariably  draw 
copper ;  imagine  still  another  that  shall  draw  no  iron  and  no  copper, 
but  that  shall  draw  lead  ;  and,  these  magnets  being  passed  through  a 
mass  of  filings  of  the  different  metals,  each  one  will  take  that  which 
it  wants,  and  will  separate  it  from  all  the  rest. 

Men's  minds  are  magnets.  One  man  going  into  the  Bible,  or  into 
the  realm  of  experience,  his  mind  seeks  that  which  shall  feed  his 
strongest  faculties — his  ideality,  his  self-esteem,  his  conscience,  and 
fais  reason;  and  he  draws  those  elements  out,  and  leaves  all  the 
others.  He  sees  those,  and  feels  those ;  and  he  is  astonished  if  any 
body  can  resist  the  evidence  which  is  so  irresistible  to  him.  He  has 
a  Calvinistic  conception  of  God  which  is  overwhelming  to  him,  and 
to  every  other  man  who  is  organized  just  as  he  is.. 

Bat  here  is  another  man  that  stands  near  him  whose  magnet  draws 
another  kind  of  filings,  and  who  is  just  as  true  to  himself.  He  has  an 
inward  want  of  a  conception  that  is  all  beaming,  and  genial,  and  sweet, 
and  tender.  He  does  not  disbelieve  in  righteousness,  nor  in  con- 
science, nor  in  law,  nor  in  government ;  but  he  is  relatively  insen- 
sitive to  these,  as  he  is  sensitive  to  those  other  elements.  This  man's 
constitutional  endowment  draws  to  him  all  that  goes  to  make  up  this 
partialism,  and  he  is  amazed  to  hear  one  talk  so  like  a  fool  as  his 
brother  does.  He  has  read  the  Bible,  and  he  has  seen  no  such  evi- 
dence as  that  which  his  brother  professes  to  have  seen.  Why,  to 
him  it  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that  God  is  all  summer. 

A  third  man,  standing  and  looking  upon  these  disputants,  says : 
**  They  are  fools,  both  of  them.  I  do  not  think  God  cares  much 
about  government,  or  much  about  this  benevolence.  It  seems  to 
me  that  God  is  a  lover  of  things  in  order,  full  of  taste,  and  fall  of 
proportion,  and  full  of  harmony.  He  is  all  music,  and  all  blossom, 
and  all  beauty,  as  I  conceive  of  him.  Give  me  some  mighty  architect, 
some  supernal  artist,  some  wonderful  genius ;  that  is  my  God."  That 
part  of  this  man's  mind  which  craves  these  things  being  most  sensi- 
tive, he  takes  just  that  class  of  materials.  His  magnet  draws  those 
things  and  no  othera  The  consequence  is,  that  you  very  seldom  find 
a  man  so  all-sided,  and  so  proportioned  on  all  sides,  that  he  can  build 
ont  of  his  consciousness,  or  refiectioo,  or  research,  a  symmetrical  idea 
of  the  divine  nature  which  has  all  these  elements,  and  has  them  all 
in  proportion  and  in  a  suitable  balance. 

If  I  were  to  ask,  "  What  God  have  you  ?"  you  would  hand  me  out 
the  catechism,  many  of  you.  I  would  say,  "  That  is  the  God  of  the 
catechism ;  what  is  your  God  ?"  You  would  say,  "  Do  you  charge 
me  with  insincerity  ?    Do  not  you  think  that  I  believe  the  confession 
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which  I  have  subscribed  to  ?"  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a 
thousand  does.  There  are  causes  more  than  your  volition  by  which 
you  are  governed.  Your  organic  nature,  its  hungers  and  its  attrac- 
tions, will  fulfill  your  destiny  in  spite  of  you,  and  over  you,  as  well  as 
through  you. 

There  is  not  a  different  God,  but  a  vaiying  conception  of 
God.  There  is  a  different  operating  power  belonging  to  the 
different  conceptions  of  God  as  they  exist  in  men  who  are  very 
clearly  separated  and  marked  one  from  another  by  a  different  con- 
stitution. 

4.  There  is  a  powerful  influence  at  work  in  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  derived  from  experience.  God 
is  the  soul's  food,  as  we  are  told — the  bread  of  life.  Take  that  con- 
ception as  an  illustration.  As  men's  diet  differs  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  live,  according  to  the  industrial  pursuits  which 
they  follow,  according  to  their  state  of  life,  so  the  soul's  weakness  or 
its  strength,  its  bitter  or  its  sweet,  its  sorrow  or  its  joy,  its  duties  or 
its  pleasures,  bring  to  the  soul  a  phase  of  the  divine  nature  which 
it  needs.  I  have  spoken  of  the  principle  of  selection  as  it  depends 
on  organic  tendencies.  But  our  actual  experiences  have  a  determin- 
ing force  also.  For  example,  if  I  am  a  robust  man,  I  more  frequently 
consort  with  men  who  are  vigorous  and  enterprising,  like  myself.  If 
I  am  in  business,  I  seek  to  walk  and  talk  with  business  men.  If  I  am 
a  traveler,  and  delight  in  climbing  mountains,  I  seek  some  member  of 
an  Alpine  club.  If  I  am  an  artist,  I  call  to  myself  those  that,  like  me, 
have  an  artist-taste.  If  I  am  sick,  I  seek  my  doctor,  whom  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  otherwise  choose.  It  is  my  want  that  calls.  If  I  am 
troubled  for  money,  I  court  my  banker.  If  I  am  embroiled  in  diffi- 
culties, I  court  my  lawyer.  My  action  in  these  respects  is  determined 
by  the  exigencies  of  my  daily  experience. 

This  is  merely  illustration,  and  coarse  illustration  at  that ;  never- 
theless, it  is  enough  to  give  a  general  conception  of  the  fact  that 
every  true  moral  nature  that  is  attempting  to  live  by  the  power  of 
the  invisible,  and  in  commerce  and  communion  with  the  divine,  al- 
most unconsciously  to  himself  is  drawing  upon  this  attribute,  and 
upon  that  attribute,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed. 

If  a'  person  lies  sick,  to  him  all  the  world  is  cut  off,  all  hopes  are 
ended,  all  life  seems  sad.  He  does  not  turn  to  the  jubilant  side  of 
God.  He  turns  to  those  sides  on  which  God  declares  that  he  comforts 
the  sorrowing  as  a  mother  comforts  her  children.  The  pitying,  sus- 
taining elements  of  divine  love — ^these  come,  and  properly  come,  down 
to  that  person,  and  he  finds  just  that  which  he  needs,  and  feeds  on  that 
side.      Another  person  is  put  in  circumstances  by  God's  providence 
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where  be  needs  perpetual  nerve  and  perpetual  enterprise.  The  sterner, 
the  more  active  elements  of  the  divine  nature  are  congenial  to  his 
want  and  to  his  experience.     And  so  he  ponders  these  most,  and 
comes  to  these  most.     Is  one  discouraged  ?    He  looks  for  something 
in  Ms  God  that  shall  encourage  him.    Is  one  sad  from  remorse  and 
repentance  ?     He  looks  to  the  forgiving  side  of  God.    Is  one  set  to 
defend  the  truth  in  a  period  of  backsliding  and  persecution  ?    He  in- 
stinctively goes  after  the  prophet's  God.    He  seeks  that  God  who 
controls  nations,  and  who  swings  the  earth  as  if  it  were  but  a  drop 
in  his  hand.    Those  views  of  God  which  make  him  mighty,  and 
which  lift  men*  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him  above  the  fluctuations 
or  the  tides  of  the  affairs  of  men — ^those  are  the  views  which  the  soul 
in  such  an  experimental  necessity  craves,  and  which  it  studies.    And, 
as  a  consequence,  we  develop  in  ourselves,  by  constant  using,  more  and 
more  those  aspects  of  the  divine  nature  which  are  remedial,  which 
are  nourishing,  which  are  stimulative,  and  whi6h  we,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  God's  providence  has  placed  us,  from  an  inward 
reason  crave. 

Thus  you  would  find,  frequently,  if  you  could  look  at  the  God  that 
we  use,  tbiit  it  is  a  very  different  God  from  that  in  which  we  believe. 
If  yott  were  to  ask  a  mother,  who  has  lived  in  poverty,  contesting 
difficulties  mightily ;  who  has  an  unworthy  husband,  and  yet  holds 
him  up ;  who  at  last  succeeds  in  redeeming  his  soul ;  who  has  carried 
her  children — 0  sad  life  ! — defending  them  all  the  way  through 
against  their  own  father,  teaching  them  to  love  him  whom  they  na- 
turally would  abhor ;  who  has  been  patient,  with  many  temptations 
of  separation,  and  many  temptations  of  despondency ;  who  has  had 
many  days  in  which  the  light  was  as  darkness,  and  who  yet  has 
gone  through  forty  weary  years — if  you  were  to  ask  her,  "  What  is 
the  God  in  whom  you  believe  ?"  she  very  likely  would  recite  to  you 
the  God  of  omniscience^  and  omnipotence^  and  omnipresence^  rehears- 
ing all  those  Latin  words  ;  but  that  is  not  her  God.  If  you  say  to 
her  in  the  houra  of  her  distress,  "  Where  did  you  get  your  comfort  V 
What  were  the  revelations  of  prayer  ?  What  did  you  see  when  you 
'rt'ere  at  your  wits'  end  ?"  you  would  find  that  she  would  describe 
what  was  her  experience  ;  and  you  would  find  that  she  had  a  notion 
of  the  divine  nature  which  was  more  than  any  of  these  thought-drawn 
divinities  or  conceptions  of  the  divine.  You  would  find  that  it  was 
what  she  had  arrived  at  experimentally,  and  that  her  heart  and  her 
life  were  her  theologians. 

6.  One  of  the  most  powerful  influences,  aside  from  those  which  I 
have  mentioned,  for  the  shaping  of  our  conceptions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  God,  is  the  necessity  or  the  attempt  to  em- 
ploy the  divine  nature  in  the  rescue  and  edjiic^ition  of  our  fellow-men. 
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To  bring  the  divine  nature  home  to  all  the  phases  of  character  which 
surround  us,  to  all  the  conditions  of  life,  and  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
strong  attributes  of  the  mind ;  to  find  men  just  where  they  are  in  all 
their  infinite  variations  of  condition ;  to  find  that  which  arrests  their 
attention ;  to  find  that  which  shall  inspire  in  them  some  moral  re- 
action ;  to  find  that  which  shall  feed  them — this  is  one  of  the  most 
potential  of  all  influences  for  developing  in  you  the  growth  of  the  di- 
vine idea.  I  can  bear  witness  of  this — that  not  all  books,  certainly 
not  all  ratiocination,  and  not  all  influences  beside,  have  ever  done  so 
much  for  me  as  my  attempt  to  find  that  in  the  divine  conception 
which  should  do  good  to  some  fellow-being.  In  the  pi*esence  of  men 
who  were  inquiring  ;  in  the  presence  of  men  who  were  fettered  and 
bound  hand  and  foot ;  in  the  presence  of  men  who  were  bewildered, 
or  depraved,  or  embittered,  to  find  such  a  conception  as  would  bring 
the  light  and  the  power  of  the  divine  nature  in  upon  their  souls,  has 
been  the  instruction  that  has  lifted  up  before  me  nobler  and  grander, 
and,  I  think,  truer  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  than  books  ever 
have  recorded,  or  than  otherwise  could  ever  have  been  framed.  And 
no  man  is  such  a  student  in  the  direction  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
no  man  knows  how  to  grow  so  fast  and  so  wisely  in  that  knowledge, 
as  the  man  who  is  attempting  to  find  out  the  ways  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  men  up  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  sickness  to 
health,  in  moral  things. 

We  speak  of  men  who  are  working  for  their  fellow-men  as  weak 
enthusiasts.  Sometimes  they  are  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  pkUan- 
thropistSy  and  senthnentalists.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  innocent  ridi- 
cule, and  some  that  is  not  so  innocent,  heaped  upon  those  who  are  all 
the  time  trying  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-men.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  comparable  to  it ;  and  the  faintest  en- 
deavor in  that  direction  is  more  praiseworthy  than  the  most  success- 
ful works  of  art.  Is  he  that  carved  Moses'  statue,  is  he  that  spanned 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  by  marble,  is  he  that  knows  how  to  make 
the  marble  breathe,  to  be  remembered  as  a  son  of  genius  through  all 
the  ages  ?  and  is  not  he  to  be  counted  worthy  of  thought  who  works, 
not  in  marble,  nor  in  clay,  nor  in  metal,  but  in  the  living  souls  of  men'? 
That  man  who  can  take  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  blind,  the  passion- 
bound  creature,  and  work  out  in  him  the  divine  image,  yet  one  day 
will  rise  higher  by  his  work  than  any  artist  genius  that  ever  lived  and 
wrought  upon  the  earth.  For  there  is  no  material  like  human  nature, 
and  there  is  no  dignity  like  working  in  it,  and  there  is  no  grandeur 
like  success  in  thus  working.  It  is  declared  that  he  who  saves  a  soul 
from  death  shall  shine  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  God. 

While,  then,  we  arq.  working  for  the  poor,  we  are  doing  a  work. 
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if  we  only  knew  it,  that  is  the  most  illustrions  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  do  in  all  the  world. 

These  are  the  principal  ways  that  suggest  themselves  to  me,  in 
which  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.    And  if  we  be  living  Christians,  true  men,  we  are  growing. 
Our  conception  of  the  divine  nature  never  remains  at  the  same  stage 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.     It  is  enlarging  itself  by  experi- 
ence; it  is  enriching  itself  by  the  position  and  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  so  that  no  man  can  compass  in  words  what  he  be- 
lieves of  God.     If  he  believes  all  things  that  come  through  his  in- 
tensified affections,  through  his  various  wants,  and  through  the  wants  of 
those  round  about  him,  these,  methodized  by  reflection,  and  vitalized 
by  imagination,  constitute  an  air-filling  notion  of  God,  so  vast  and  so 
contmaally  changing  that  any  body  would  say,  "  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  write  what  he  thinks  or  to  say  what  he  thinks" — as  we 
should  suppose  it  would  be,  if  God  is  infinite,  and  is  overflowing  ac- 
c(Mrdmg  to  the  conception  which  the  thought  of  infinity  inspires.   And 
80,  every  creative  mind,  every  active  mind,  that  is  really  in  union 
Trith  God  by  prayer  and  by  affinity,  and  is  working  like  him,  as  well 
as  with  him,  and  day  by  day  is  still  augmenting  in  these  various  ways 
his  realizations  of  God,  having  the  divine  spirit  in  him,  and  growing 
evermore  up  into  him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  head,  Jesus  Christ — 
every  such  man  has  a  growth  of  which  he  himself  is  not  conscious, 
and  which  he  never  can  and  never  could  represent  to  others. 

The  sublimest  picture-gallery  in  the  world  is  often  found  in  some 
obscure  and  unknown  Christian — some  poor  slave  ;  some  poor  toiler; 
some  humble  teacher ;  some  maiden  sister,  with  groans  and  pains  at 
every  step  of  her  life-long  rearing  others,  and  following  in  the  steps 
of  Christ.  If,  as  angels  do,  we  could  look  into  the  souls  of  such  poor 
obscure  people,  and  see  their  conception  of  their  Saviour,  of  their 
God,  and  of  the  hope  and  joy  which  these  conceptions  inspire,  we 
should  see  a  picture  more  magnificent  than  was  ever  rendered  by  artist 
brush. 

If,  therefore,  men  find  that  their  notions  of  the  Divine  are  very 
obscure,  my  first  remark  is,  that  they  have  probably  gone  the  wrong 
way  to  work.  Tou  never  will  excogitate  a  true  or  comforting  view 
of  God.  Tou  never  will,  in  the  line  of  reasoning  alone,  develop  that 
conception  of  God  which  you  want.  Reason  has  its  function,  its 
office ;  but  it  is  not  the  chief,  by  any  manner  of  means.  We  are  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God  by  our  likeness  to  him — ^by  reproduc- 
ing the  moral  kind,  though  not  the  moral  degree,  and  power,  of  the 
divine  attributes,  in  ourselves. 

There  are  many  men  who  are  yet  disputing  and  doubting,  affirm- 
ing and  representing  and  experimenting,  in  order  that  they  may  ob- 
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tain  a  conception  of  God  which  shall  be  satisfying  to  them.  You 
might  just  as  well  undertake  with  chalk  to  make  a  sun  that  shall 
create  flowers  in  your  garden,  you  might  as  well  undertake  out  of 
chemistry  to  reproduce  nature,  as  to  undeitake  by  mere  ratiocination 
to  bring  out  a  conception  of  the  divine  mind  that  will  satisfy  you, 
inspire  you,  cheer  you,  and  carry  you  forward.  Men  live  into  God, 
They  find  him  out  in  finding  themselves  out.  Tliey  feel  after  him,  if 
haply  they  may  find  him.  Truth  and  knowledge  come  in  these  ways. 
Tliey  come  in  flushes ;  they  come  in  inspirations ;  they  come  in  teara 
and  sighs,  often ;  they  come  in  patience  and  bearing ;  they  come  in  mer- 
cies that  we  perform  toward  others ;  and  we  receive,  by  rebound,  the 
revelation  that  God  is  infinite  in  just  those  things.  And  then  we 
perceive  that  there  is  in  us  something  that  is  separable  and  separate 
and  apart  from  human  selfishness.  We  look  upon  it  in  mother, 
in  sister,  in  wife,  in  the  little  child,  and  in  self,  as  pure  and  beauteous. 
God  teaches  us  by  the  Spirit,  and  teaches  us  by  the  imagination ; 
and  it  is  regeneration  itself  to  gain  a  conception  of  the  proportions 
of  Divinity.  Then  we  say,  "  This  is  the  spark  among  men,  and  there 
is  the  Solar  Orb  where  the  spark  dwelt,  and  whence  it  issued." 

And  so  we  live  out  our  knowledge  of  God.  We  gain  our  know- 
ledge of  him  by  being  like  him.  Any  man  that  is  trying  to  think 
out  his  way  to  God,  instead  of  living  his  way  to  God,  will  find  that 
he  has  mistaken  the  method.  Philosophizing,  then,  is  the  wrong 
mode. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  the  scientists  of  to-day.  Nature  is  not 
infidel;  but  those  are,  largely,  who  study  her.  Science  is  not 
unchristian  nor  irreligious,  though  multitudes  are  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  science.  They  are  attempting  to  come  to  God  head 
first.  They  must  come  to  him  heart  first.  Then  let  their  head 
interpret  what  they  have  found. 

This  view  should  lead  persons  to  study  and  consider  what 
their  condition  is — whether  they  have  any  living  influential  concep- 
tion of  God.  You  have  been  taught  that  he  is  the  Ruler,  that  he  is 
the  Governor.  Is  he  your  Guide?  Is  he  your  Master  ?  Is  he  your 
Friend  ?  Is  he  your  Companion  ?  Does  he  smile  on  you  ?  Does  he 
converse  with  you  ?  Is  he  the  Toiler  with  our  toil  ?  Does  he  rest 
when  you  rest,  and  travel  when  you  travel  ?  •  Do  you  live  and  move 
and  have  your  being  in  him  ?  If  so,  you  have  a  God,  and  you  have 
reason  for  endless  congratulation  and  joy.  But  if  your  God  is  in  the 
Catechism,  or  in  the  Evangelists,  you  have  no  God.  He  is  dead,  he 
is  buried,  to  you.  It  is  a  lifeless  thing.  It  is  a  mere  conception.  It 
is  a  figment  that  hangs  without  juice,  or  beauty,  or  use. 

Contentment  in  what  one  already  knows  indicates,  of  couree, 
poverty  and  winter  of  the  soul.  It  is  true  that  if  we  attempt  to  state 
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the  results  of  our  experience  as  far  as  they  can  be  stated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  intellection,  in  the  language  of  thought,  there  are  cer- 
tain great  definite  statements  which  stand  preeminent.  Certain 
great  conceptions  of  justice,  of  purity,  of  truth,  of  government,  of 
responsibility,  cohere  round  about  the  notion  of  God.  These  are 
not  tangible  except  by  augmentation,  or  recombination,  but  their 
essential  nature  remains  the  same.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose 
that  I  think  God  is,  as  it  were,  a  vast  changing  nebula,  never  like 
himself.  The  great  lines  and  proportions  of  the  Divine  Being  doubtless 
are  the  same ;  but  our  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God  is  changing 
.nil  the  time.  One  evidence  that  we  have  a  true  conception  of  God 
is,  that  it  is  growing. 

Why,  the  whip  that  stood  before  my  door  has  become  a  bush ; 
and  the  bush  has  become  a  large  shrub ;  and  the  shrub  is  mounting 
up  into  a  tree ;  and  the  tree  shall  yet  spread  its  branches  wide  abroad. 
And  that  little  germ  which  first  came  up,  and  that  vast  tree,  are  the 
same,  although  they  have  diflfered  every  year  more  and  more  by 
development  and  growth.  And  so  does  our  conception  of  God  grow 
abroad,  multiplying  its  branches,  and  subdividing  them  into  infinite 
twigs  ;  but  they  all  cohere  in  the  unity  of  the  original  idea  or  con- 
ception. 

Growth  does  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  our  former  notions, 
then.  It  is  simply  the  unfolding,  in  a  line  or  direction,  more,  not 
less,  and  differing,  not  by  rejecting  one  element  and  inserting  an- 
other, but  by  making  each  element  that  was  true  yesterday  more 
true  to-day,  by  fullness,  variety,  and  application  in  all  directions. 
And  this  variety,  renewing  multiplicity  and  intensity  of  conception, 
is  of  more  benefit  to  man  than  are  selectness  and  definiteness  of  state- 
ment 

Every  doctrine  should  have  an  exhalation,  an  ideal,  as  well  as  a 
core  and  a  centre.  When  men  say  that  we  must  holdfast  the  fomi 
of  sound  words^  I  say  so  too  ;  but  while  I  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,  I  do  not  propose  thereby  to  rule  and  regulate  my  growing 
thought  of  God  so  that  those  sound  words  shall  mean  always  to 
me  no  more  than  they  meant  at  the  beginning. 

A  little  child  holds  these  words,  ZfOve  your  country,  which  his 
mother  teaches  him  when  she  teaches  him  to  love  God.  Our  Father 
in  heaven,  our  father  on  earth,  and  our  fatherland,  are  the  three 
sources  of  manhood,  and  the  mother-lip  should  twine  these  three 
influences  together ;  but  when  the  child  is  a  child,  and  thinks  of  its 
fatherland,  it  is  no  bigger  to  him  than  his  father's  door-yard.  The 
impulse,  however,  is  pure  and  true.  And  when  the  child  is  ten 
years  of  age,  and  begins  to  read  the  history  of  wars  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  then  there  are  added  so  many  other  elements 
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tbat  fatherland  begins  to  stand  oat  to  him  broader,  and  deeper,  and 
more  beautiful.  The  impulse  is  the  same ;  patriotism  is  the  same ; 
but  how  much  richer  it  has  become !  And  when  he  comes  to  man- 
hood, and  enters  upon  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  the  idea  is  still  larger, 
although  it  is  identical. 

And  when,  as  a  patient  statesman,  he  has  borne  the  toil  and 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  is  ripe,  at  sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  age,  how  much  richer  and  broader  is  the  thought  of  his 
fatherland,  and  how  much  larger  is  life  now  interpreted  by  patriotisnt 
and  citizenship  than  when  he  first  began !  And  as  it  is  with  one's 
country,  so  it  is  with  our  heavenly  land. 

These  differences  of  conception  are  not  antagonisms ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  prevent  men  from  cohering  together.  That  which  you 
see  most  in  God  I  am  not  bound  to  beat  down  because  I  see  another 
quality  more  than  you  see  it,  and  do  not  see  the  one  that  yon  see  as 
much  as  you  see  it.  Men  are  the  complements  of  each  other.  Some 
men  interpret  God  through  beauty.  They  are  my  brothers,  though 
I  may  be  deficient  in  interpreting  the  divine  nature  through  this 
quality.  I  am  your  brother,  though  I  may  not  gain  the  £ame  con- 
ception of  God  that  you  do.  One  reads  one  side,  and  another  reads 
another  side ;  but  together  they  fail  to  read  the  whole.  No  one  man 
has  such  rich  endowment,  such  amplitude  of  susceptibility,  and  such 
vital  power,  that  he  can  read  the  whole,  and  interpret  the  whole.  It 
is  only  the  voice  of  mankind  that  is  competent  to  pronounce  the 
nature  of  God,  and  not  the  voice  of  a  single  man. 

One  stands  in  Milan  Cathedral,  under  the  nave,  and  looks  up  into 
those  mysterious  depths,  until  it  seems  as  though  he  would  exhale 
and  fly  into  space.  There,  in  the  brooding  darkness,  the  feeling  of 
reverence  weighs  upon  his  yqtj  soul.  And  .the  Milan  Cathedral  to 
him  is  that  which  it  seems  to  be  when  the  low-lying  sun  has  shot 
through  the  window,  and  kindled  the  whole  interior. 

At  the  very  same  moment  there  stands  upon  the  roof  another 
man,  and  about  him  are  those  three  thousand  statues  carved  and 
standing  in  their  several  niches  and  pinnacles ;  and  every  thing  looks 
like  the  bristling  frost-work  in  a  forest  of  icicles ;  and  far  above  and 
far  on  every  side  swell  the  lines  of  beauty.  How  different  is  his 
conception  from  that  of  the  man  who  stands  in  the  nave  below  ! 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  stands  outside  looking  at  the  cathe- 
dral's fretted  front  and  its  wondrous  beauty  and  diversity;  while 
a  fellow-companion  and  traveler  is  on  the  other  side  looking  also  at 
the  exterior. 

Here  are  four  men — one  before  the  structure,  oiie  behind  it, 
one  on  the  roof,  and  one  in  the  interior ;  and  each  of  them,  as  he 
gives  his  account  of  the  Milan  Cathedral,  speaks  of  that  which  made 
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the  strongest  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  the  most  carried  him 
away.  But  it  takes  the  concurrent  report  of  these  four  men  to  re- 
present that  vast  work  of  architecture. 

Is  it  so  with  a  man-built  cathedral  ?  and  shall  it  not  be  so  with 
the  mighty  God  who  is  from  eternity  to  eternity  ?  Is  there  any 
man  that  can  take  the  reed  of  his  understanding  and  lay  it  along  the 
line  of  God^B  latitude  and  longitude  as  if  he  were  measurable  as  a  city  ? 
Is  there  any  man  who  can  cast  his  plummet  into  the  depths  of  the 
Infinite,  and  say,  '^  I  have  sounded  God  to  the  bottom  "  ?  Is  there 
any  man  that  has  an  imagination  by  which  he  can  fiy  so  high  that 
he  can  say,  "  I  have  reached  the  point  above  which  God  is  not "  ?  Is 
there  any  man  who  ''  by  searching  can  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  peifection  "  ?  Each  man  learns  a  little, 
and  learns  that  which  he  is  most  susceptible  of  learning.  Each 
man  has  that  conception  of  God  which  he  is  capable  of  receiving. 
This  is  added  to  the  common  stock.  And  it  is  these  concurrent 
differences,  these  harmonious  separations,  that  make  the  symphony 
of  knowledge.  We  do  not  want  unison :  we  want  harmony.  Harmony 
is  made  by  different  parts,  and  not  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
sounds  and  tones. 

And  if  at  death  we  lose  all  these  imperfect  conceptions,  they  arc 
not  therefore  to  be  despised ;  for  we  shall  gain  them  again  in  a  niore 
glorious  state*  Was  not  your  childhood  good  for  anything  to  you  ? 
Do  you  remember  what  you  thought  of  when  you  were  a  boy  ?  I 
do.  When  the  old  base  drum  went  boom,  boom,  booming,  on  the 
distant  village  green,  I  stood,  (imprisoned  by  the  picket  fence,  not 
daring  to  go  out  for  fear  of  the  rod,)  and  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks, 
I  did  not  know  why,  and  vague  pictures  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind,  and  the  air  was  full  of  noises  swelling  about  me.  And  I 
remember  how  I  felt  when  once  in  a  while  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  red 
uniform.  Now  I  have  become  a  man,  and  put  away  childish  things, 
and  I  will  not  run  to  the  door  though  ten  thousand  men  are  going 
by  in  uniform  and  procession.  And  yet,  I  do  not  count  my  child- 
hood experience  as  having  been  contemptible  by  any  manner  of 
means.  I  recollect  very  well  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  kitchen 
door,  (when  father  and  mother  were  gone  to  jneeting  and  the  girls 
had  gone  out  on  a  visit,)  and  listening  to  the  frogs,  and  crying,  I 
knew  not  why,  until  the  wished-for  people  were  at  home  again ;  and 
I  had  some  heart-sense  of  the  loves  and  wants  of  the  household. 
Bat  what  was  that  compared  with  the  educated  idea  of  the  rich 
interblendings  and  gradations  and  variations  of  the  domestic  loves 
that  have  come  upon  the  pallet  of  my  heart  since  that  time?  And 
yet,  does  the  wealth  of  this  conception  cast  out  and  despise  that 
early  experience? 
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The  apostle  says,  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  then  face 

to  face.''    ^'  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as 

a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 

childish  things.''    Speaking  of  the  whole  round  of  men's  experience 

in  this  estate,  he  says,  "  As  long  as  you  live  in  this  world  you  will 

see  the  brightest  truths  and  the  clearest  outlines  as  through  a  glass 

darkly."      But  does  that  put  what  you  do  know  to  shame  ?    No ; 

it  is  i*eal  knowledge,  as  much  as  any.    It  is  fragmentary,  but  it  is  the 

beginning  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  a  part    It  is  seen,  not  too  much, 

but  too  dimly.    And  when  you  die,  and  go  to  heaven,  let  no  man  say, 

"Your  earthly  knowledge  is  all  perished."    No;   we  shall  trace 

again  the  lines  which  here  we  traced  but  feebly.    There  will  glow 

the  everlasting  light ;    and  all  the  impressions  which  here  were  but 

seminal,  there  will  be  in  full  blosom  and  fruit.    And  all  those  truths 

which  we  saw,  and  saw  in  the  twilight — shall  we  not  see  them  yet 

more  gloriously,  because  the  twilight  is  swallowed  up  in  everlasting 

day  ?    We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  despise  our  earthly  thoughts  and 

yearnings,  and  knowledges  and  longings,  but  we  shall  improve  them, 

and  with  them  and  beyond  them  go  on  forever  and  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

How  blessed  it  is  to  begin  this  life  upon  earth  I  How  poor  are 
they  who  are  without  God  and  without  hope  in  this  world !  They 
are  the  richest  men  who  are  laying  up  the  brightest,  the  clearest, 
and  the  most  helpful  and  noble  conceptions  of  God.  If  you  would 
increase  treasure,  ^'  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  That  way  lies  manhood.  That  way  lies 
joy.    That  way  lies  everlasting  blessedness. 
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O  LoBD  our  Ck>d,  in  all  the  earth  there  is  no  name  like  ttiy  name.  In  all  the  earth  there  Is  no 
heart  like  thine.  There  is  no  lore  and  no  welcome  each  as  thou  dost  grant  Not  the  earth  itself 
is  so  open  to  oar  footsteps,  to  go  every  whither,  as  thoa  art  to  onr  hearts*  desire ;  fbr  we  are 
Invited  to  come  back,  to  enter  in,  and  to  dwell  in  thee.  Or,  if  we  be  weak,  and  miable  to  find 
thee,  thoa  dost  seek  and  save  as.  Nor,  if  we  be  homble,  though  we  be  cast  into  the  extremity  of 
life,  wilt  thoa  disdain  as.  With  the  homble  and  the  contrite  thoa  dost  delight  to  dwell.  We 
rejoice  that  thoa  art  thus  welcoming  to  thee  those  that  can  rise  sad  find  thee,  helping  thdr 
infirmity.  And  we  r^oice  that  thoa  doet  not  alone  accept  those  who  eome,  bat  that  thou  art 
abroad  by  thy  Word  and  by  thy  Spirit,  awaking  those  that  sleep,  giving  Ufe  to  those  that  are 
dead,  healing  those  that  are  sick,  and  by  all  infiaencos  drawing  sools  back  to  God,  their  Soarce 
and  their  Head. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee  for  all  thy  mercies  to  as  in  days  gone  by.  How  many  there  are  we 
can  not  tell.  More  than  the  leaves  in  sommer,  more  than  the  stars  at  night,  shining  in  oar  dark- 
ness they  have  fllomlned  oar  way,  they  have  filled  as  with  comfort  and  with  Uessedneas,  and  thy 
thoughts  are  yet  onflilfllled. 

All  the  purposes  of  thy  soul  are  flruitftil  of  good  to  us.  What  time  we  are  able  to  accept 
it,  thou  art  waiting  fbr  as  to  be  loved.    Thou  art  waiting  fbr  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  to 
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cater  Into  the  feUowabip  and  fruition  of  thy  nftture.  Ab  we  miX  for  our  children,  taUag  care 
of  them  until  fhey  come  up  to  ns,  so  art  thou  waiting  for  ob,  longing  to  bleaa  in  oyer-measnre, 
while  d(ring  exceeding  abondantly  more  than  we  ask  or  think.  And  when  at  last,  in  the  other 
and  better  land,  oar  ^^ee  are  deansed,  and  we  have  come  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
perfMi  men  in  Christ  Jesos,  we  shall  see  how,  on  every  side,  unappreciated  good,  nnannropriatod 
mercies  lay  strewn  thick  as  blossoms  in  the  sommer.  We  rcyolce  in  this  fhllness  of  tiiy  nature, 
in  tills  royal  generosity,  in  this  outflowing,  overpouring  abundance  of  thy  thoughts  and  thy 
deeds  of  goodness.  What  are  we,  that  we  should  withstand  thy  nature  r  What  are  our  Ibars,  that 
they  should  fend  off  these  precious  promises  ?  What  is  guilt,  what  is  remorse,  and  what  are  all 
oor  hundHations  and  self-renunciations,  that  th^  should  take  us  awi^  from  thee,  when  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  weak  that  thou  dost  desire  us  to  come,  and  because  we  are  wicked  that  thou  dost 
desire  to  ftir^ve  us,  and  to  establish  us  again  in  righteousness  f  Why  should  we  keep  away  from 
thee  \fj  reason  of  sickness,  when  it  is  thine  office  to  be  Physician  to  our  souls  ?  Why,  because  wc 
are  aeUbh  and  empty  of  love,  should  we  not  come  to  the  summer  of  love? 

O  our  Father  I  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  cease  to  look  upon  ourselves  for  reasons 
ettber  of  dissuasion  or  of  persuasion.  May  we  look  upon  our  God.  Hay  we  be  won  by  thy  good- 
neas,  by  thy  gentleness,  by  thy  loving  mercy  to  us.  And,  we  pray  thee,  as  thou  dost  accept  most 
geaerously  and  abundantly  the  feeblest  endeavor,  the  smallest  advances,  in  the  fewest  things 
even;  as  thou  art  he  that  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax  until 
thoa  dost  bring  forth  Judgment  unto  victory,  we  pray  thee  that  they  who  are  consciously 
environed  on  every  side,  and  who  are  yet  striving  for  some  things  good,  may  have  courage 
given  them,  and  hope,  not  as  good,  but  because  God  is  merdfhl  and  gracious.  And  may  thy 
goodness  in  forgiving  and  bearing  with  them  make- them  ashamed  of  their  ingratitude.  Hay  it 
make  them  ashuned  of  the  evidences  whlch-^hey  heap  up  l>efore  thee  of  their  indifference  and 
disobedleace,  of  their  godless  lives  u^  conversation.  May  we  all  be  ashamed.  Grant  us  not  that 
shame  which  takes  us  from  thee,  biit  that  shame  which  brings  us  to  thee. 

We  beseech  of  tiiee  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  from  day  to  day,  out  of  our  experience  of  thee, 
more.amd  more  to  grow  in  grace ;  and,  growing  in  grace,  may  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

And  we  pray  thee,  grant  thy  blessing  especially  upon  all  that  are  gathered  together  in  this 
place  to-day.  Hay  those  who  have  come  from  darkness,  and  sadness,  and  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  find  Indeed  that  they  have  come  to  the  right  place.  O  thou  that  hast  made  thy  yoke  easy 
and  thy  burden  light,  grant,  we  pray  tiiee,  to  fhlflll  to  tiiem  to-day  the  promise  of  strength,  that 
as  their  day  is  their  strength  shall  be.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  be  glad  that  there  Ia 
one  place  where  burdens,  touched  of  God,  may  roll  away ;  where  the  low-lying  clouds  are  pierced 
by  faith ;  where  men  may  see  beyond  Uieir  hovel,  and  beyond  their  poverty,  and  beyond  their 
caret  and  tearfhl  days,  the  bright  and  unclouded  ftitnre. 

Help  those  that  can  find  nothing  to  comfort  them  in  this  world  to  see  to-day  how  great  is  the 
store  and  boun^  of  tliat  goodness  which  is  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven.  And  we  beseech  of  thee 
tiiat  those  who  are  tried  with  pains,  with  burdens,  with  daOy  cares,  who  are  weary  exceedingly, 
who  have  seemed  to  lose  the  ambition  of  lifo,  for  whom  there  is  nothing  but  the  rude  and  daily 
router  path  to  the  grave,  who  have  no  more  hope,  who  have  no  longer  the  bright  expectations 
of  youth,  and  all  of  whose  visions  are  as  a  shattered  mirror— we  beseedi  of  thee  that  they  may 
remember  and  know  that  there  is  a  rest  which  remaineth^  for  the  people  of  God.  Friends  depart, 
health  goes,  treasures  fly  away,  honor  is  as  a  bubble,  and  life  itself  grows  dim  as  the  autumnal 
forests  which  shed  the  glory  of  their  leaves ;  all  things  are  passing ;  but  there  remaineth  a  rest 
that  no  storm  can  disturb,  that  nothing  can  dissipate  or  take  away.  Oh  1  that  the  comfort  and 
foresight  of  this  might  cheer  those  whose  way  of  life  is  sad  t 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  1  if  there  be  those  here  that  mourn  over  privileges  lost,  oppor- 
tunities gone— who  see  themselves  grown  up  to  man^s  estate  uncultured  and  undeveloped— end 
who  are  filled  at  times  with  anguish  that  they  should  bear  such  souls,  which  might  have  been 
beaatlAil— we  beseech  of  thee  that  they  by  fidth  in  the  love  of  Christ  may  feel  that  they  shall 
grow  again.  In  a  Ihlrer  dime,  transplanted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  under  the  sweet 
dew  of  heavenly  influence,  they  yet  shall  know  beauty  who  are  not  comely  now ;  and  they  shall 
come  to  flruit  who  have  borne  nothing  here ;  and  may  they  look  forward  to  flnd  in  the  land 
thai  is  to  come,  an  that  they  have  missed  in  the  land  that  now  is. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  t  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  oonsdously  stained 
with  sin,  and  whose  hearts  are  the  empire  of  guilt.  All  thos6  who  have  been  companions  of  remorse, 
who  rise  up  and  lie  down  with  fear  as  their  twin  companion— oh  I  grant  to  them  such  a  sense  of 
thy  forgiving  love,  and  so  cleanse  their  hearts,  their  affections,  thetr  imaginations,  and  their  ihith, 
that,  though  tiiey  are  sinfol,  they  may  at  the  cross  flnd  all  their  burdens  dropping  and  all  their 
fears  ilying.  There,  at  the  cross,  where  the  world  has  been  comforted  thresh  so  many  weary 
ages,  may  they  find  peaee. 
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We  ask  of  thoe  thftt  thou  ^rlit  blew  parents  who  are  canying  their  little  ones  in  their  arms, 
\dth  weakness  of  body,  and  with  fidntness  of  heart,  by  reason  of  inciq>erienoe,  in  a  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  way  in  which  their  children  most  travel.  And  as  they  look  npon  the 
world,  and  see  the  snares  and  temptations  which  beset  those  little  ones,  O  Lord  God !  hear  their 
prayer.  Bless  their  children,  and  bless  them.  Teach  them  how  to  teach  their  litUe  ones,  and  to 
bring  them  ap  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  that  when  they  are  old  they  may  not  depart 
Arom  it. 

We  pray  that  tiion  wilt  grant  a  blessing  to  rest  npon  all  those  who  are  teachers  in  our  Son- 
day-schools  and  in  our  Bible^lasses,  and  all  those  who  go  forth  on  the  Lord^s  day,  or  through  the 
week,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  ootcast  or  neglected. 

Bemember  all  who  are  seeking,  in  the  household  or  in  their  several  avocations  of  life,  to  be 
witnesses  for  Christ,  by  word  or  by  deed.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wUt  grant  that  their  foith  may 
be  increased,  and  that  they  may  see,  from  day  to  day,  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  they  believe  In 
the  Lord. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  that  wonld  desire  to  be  remembered  here.  Accept  the  thanksgiving 
of  grateftil  hearts.  Accept  the  sOent  thoughts  of  consecration  that  would  come  up.  Accept  the 
sighs  and  tears  of  those  that  weep.  Accept  the  yearnings  of  absent  ones  whose  thoughts  are  fly- 
ing hltherward  to-day.  And  grant  tliat  If  our  songs  may  not  roll  through  the  wide  space  and 
reach  their  ears,  we  may  "yet  meet  them,  as  they  and  we  stand  by  iUth  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Jesus,  spread  abroad  thine  hands  upon  thy  great  host  to-day,  and  say  to  all  thy  people.  Peace 
bo  with  you.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  tiiat  the  Gospel  may  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glo- 
rified in  this  land.  Build  up  the  waste  places.  Grant  that  there  may  be  found  means  and  men 
for  the  education  of  the  ignorant.  Bstablish  in  the  ways  of  Justice  this  great  people.  Purify 
our  laws.  Cleanse  our  institutions.'  Give  us  pure  and  upright  magistrates.  And  grant  that 
this  whole  nation,  taught  of  God,  may  shine  In  the  beauty  of  a  true  religion.  Let  thy  kingdom 
come  everywhere,  and  let  the  earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory. 

These  things  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.    Amsn, 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  8,   1868. 


-•♦•- 


"  I  BAVB  learned,  in  whataoerer  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I 
know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  everTwhere  and  in  all 
ihinga  I  am  instracted  both  to  be  fall  and  to  be  hongiy,  both  to  abound  and  to 
sofler  need." — ^PHiLb  iv.,  11, 12. 


-•♦♦- 


Thbks  was  never  a  pupil  that  graduated  at  any.  univemty  with 
sach  a  diploma  as  that.  There  never  was  penned  such  a  record  of 
any  attainment,  whether  of  the  most  eminent  scholarship,  or  whether 
of  genius  or  taste.  Nowhere  has  there  ever  been  set  forth  such  a 
picture  of  the  result  of  training  and  education. 

There  is  hidden  in  the  human  soul  an  unsuspected  power  by  which 
it  is  able  to  control  all  the  circumstances  of  its  condition  to  the  pur- 
poses both  of  profit  and  of  pleasure.  Man  is  not  superior  to  his  cir- 
camstances  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  man  is  created  with  plenary 
power  to  be  superior  to  his  circumstances.  A  man  is  educated  just 
in  the  proportion  in  which  by  his  soul-power  he  controls  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life  ;  and  a  man  is  uneducated  just  in  the  proportion  in 
which  he  is  controlled  by  his  conditions,  and  his  soul  is  what  his  cir- 
cumstances will  let  it  be.  Only  single  persons,  hitherto,  have  dis- 
closed this  power  in  any  eminent  degree.  The  race  live  in  the  lower 
moods  of  the  mind,  partake  of  its  feebleness,  and  are  subject  to  the 
bondages  which  belong  to  it.  The  nearer  you  get  to  material  devel- 
opment, the  nearer  you  get  to  absolute  physical  law ;  and  that  is 
bondage.  The  further  you  get  from  matter,  and  the  more  you  live 
by  those  powers  that  are  most  ethereal,  the  further  are  you  from 
material  law,  and  the  larger  is  your  liberty.  The  lower  races  not  only, 
but  the  great  mass  of  all  races  of  men,  always  live  in  bondage  to 
physical  law  and  to  material  and  social  conditions.  The  pain  or 
pleasure  of  the  human  mind  is  dependent  upon  external  conditions  to 

% 
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such  a  degi'ee  that  one  means  of  reaching  men,-  even  with  moral 
truth,  is  to  control  their  physical  wants.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
among  degraded  nxen  simple  cleanliness,  mere  regularity  of  industry, 
good  air,  and  comfortable  living,  produce  moral  results — at  the  bot- 
tom of  society  they  do ;  they  do  not  at  the  top.  It  is  only  in  lower 
levels  of  life  that  a  loaf  of  bread  is  a  gospeL 

As  we  ascend  on  the  scale  to  the  point  where  men  are  educated 
and  refined,  men  are  far  less  subject  to  physical  elements,  and  there- 
fore far  less  affected  by  them  in  their  moral  relations.  There  is 
in  all  this  a  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  elements  of  the 
mind  have  a  power  very  much  greater  not  only,  but  very  different, 
from  the  power  exercised  by  the  lower  faculties. 

There  is  yet  a  step  beyond.  This  power,  for  the  most  part,  of 
man's  higher  nature,  is  hidden.  It  is  not  manifested  in  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  mind.  It  only  becomes  apparent  under  certain  high 
excitements. 

\  All  men  are  conscious  of  the  opening  up  in  some  of  their  faculties 
of  great  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  their  ordinary  exercises. 
For  example,  there  are  few  of  you  who  have  not  known  what  swell 
and  energy  there  is  in  anger,  and  how  much  more  every  part  of  a 
man's  nature  seems  to  be  intensified  under  its  influence.  A  man  in 
the  ordinary  drawl  of  a  good-natured  life  seems  half  the  time  not  a 
man ;  but  when  he  is  roused  up  with  indignation  that  touches  him  to 
the  very  bottom,  he  feels  as  though  he  had  in  himself  the  being  of  at 
least  twenty  men.  Such  is  the  energizing  power  of  even  so  low  a 
passion  as  anger. 

The  power  of  fear  is  also  well  known — its  sickening  panics,  the 
irresistibleness  with  which  it  controls  the  whole  mind.  And  so  of 
the  exhilaration  of  ho^e  and  of  cheerfulness.  When  some  surprising 
good  news  breaks  upon  us,  how  we  are  lifted  up  above  achings,  above 
complainings!  There  are  hours  when  men  feel  Uiat  all  the  world 
could  not  hurt  them,  so  happy  are  they,  so  blessed  are  they. 

These  are  single  instances  of  what  wondei*ful  power  there  is  hid- 
den in  faculties  which  does  not  ordinarily  manifest  itself,  but  which 
does  come  out  once  in  a  while,  showing  that  it  is  there ;  showing 
that  when  developed  it  has  a  scope  and  a  force  that  does  not  belong 
to  its  ordinary  development. 

Men  are  conscious  that  in  their  higher  moods  the  faculties  excite 
them  deeply,  and  open  up  ranges  of  power,  and  create  experiences 
which  they  would  never  have  suspected,  judging  from  the  average 
experience  of  ordinary  life. 

Men  seek  this  exhilaration.  It  may  seem  very  strange  to  say  that 
dissipation  itself,  and  the  revelries  of  life,  wild  and  corrupt,  are  only 
•blind  and  stupid  reachings  after  tnis  higher  life ;  but  it  is  so.    Men 
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are  conseioas  that  there  is  more  in  them  than  is  brought  out  by  ordi- 
nary things ;  and  they  are  all  the  time  seeking  in  a  blind,  and  cnide, 
and  often  mischieyons  way,  to  touch  that  hidden  inward  power,  and 
bring  it  out.  They  seek,  it  may  be  wrongly,  to  bring  out  the  lower 
power  in  its  inflammation,  or  they  may  seek  to  bring  it  out  by  wrong 
agencies.  At  any  rate,  they,  bring  it  out  in  unregulated  ways.  But 
the  strife  after  it  shows  that  there  is  in  man  this  mysterious,  hidden, 
inward  power,  greater  than  that  which  belongs  to  common  every  day 
Ufe.    ' 

This  is  the  motive  of  the  chase.  This  is  the  motive  of  war.  A 
roan  that  is  in  the  tide  of  war,  especially  an  old  chief,  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  manhood  a  thousand-fold  more  than  would  belong  to  the  dull- 
ness of  insipid  peace.  It  is  not  cruelty  that  leads  men  to  love  war ; 
it  is  excitement.  It  is  not  merely  excitement ;  it  is  the  excitement 
that  discloses  to  them  depths  of  power  and  averages  of  manhood,  far 
more  than  belong  to  lower  levels.  I  can  understand  perfectly  well 
how  old  warriors  despised  men  of  peace  as  ignoble,  because  when 
they  tried  peace  they  were  stupid,  and  when  they  tried  war  they 
were  bound  up  into  a  manhood  which,  though  it  was  irregular  and 
low  in  its  moral  character,  was  nevertheless  full  of  sensations  and 
experiences  of  social  powers  and  dignities  that  did  not  belong  to 
ordinary  life. 

So  men  seek  dissipation ;  the  stimulus  of  opium  ;  of  tobacco,  in 
certain  stages  of  it ;  of  alcoholic  drinks.  In  all  ways  they  seek  to 
get  more  of  life  out  of  themselves.  They  are  feeling,  in  this  poison- 
ous and  irregular  way,  after  the  secret  fountain  of  power  which  lies 
hidden  in  every  man.  It  is  said  that  modern  society  lives  on  excite- 
ment ;  it  is  made  a  criticism.  But  the  civilization  and  the  power  of 
a  people  are  measured  by  the  amount  of  excitement  which  they  gene- 
rate. An  individual  or  a  community  that  can  generate  but  little  is 
low  down  on  the  scale — ^not  far  .from  a  savage  state ;  and  communi- 
ties that  can  generate  the  most  excitement,  and  stand  the  most,  are 
highest  on  the  scale.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  mankind  have  a 
confused  consciousness  of  the  stores  of  measurable  excitement  within 
themselves,  and  that  they  seek  to  develop  it  by  irregular  and  waste- 
ful methods.  But  these  very  irregularities  point  to  a  great  moral 
truth  which  lies  folded  up  in  man,  of  a  power  whjch,  when  devel- 
oped, immeasurably  augments  his  being,  and  makes  him  thoroughly 
the  master  of  his  houFS,  and  of  his  place,  and  of  his  circumstances. . 
If  he  could  wear  it  all  the  time,  he  wouMl  always  be  so ;  and  he  is  so 
as  long  as  he  wears  it.  Although  we  have  learned  this  from  the 
experience  of  our  lower  fkculties,  yet  they  are  the  least  susceptible  to 
this  disclosure  of  hidden  pow^r.  They  quickest  reach  the  bound  of 
resource. 
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As  you  rise  from  the  lower  nature  of  man  to  his  higher  moral 
nature,  the  elasticity  is  greater.  The  possibility  of  disclosing  a 
hidden  mysterious  power  augments  in  proportion  as  you  go  up  from 
the  animal  toward  the  moral  sentiments  of  man.  There  are  nowhere 
such  inexhaustible  resources  of  excitement,  that  are  wholesome  in 
their  kind,  enduring  without  wasting  men,  as  in  the  higher  moral 
sentiments.  Basilar  excitements[grind  and  wear  out ;  but  the  excite- 
ments of  the  higher  nature  of  a  man  are  nutritious.  While  they  use 
up  a  great  deal,  they  create  a  great  deal ;  and  a  man  can  live,  I 
believe,  forty  years,  and  never  be  out  from  under  great  excitement, 
and  yet  sleep  well,  and  think  well,  and  digest  well,  and  be  wholly 
healthy.  Kay,  I  belie vq  it  is  in  the  power  of  these  very  high  excite- 
ments of  the  moral  nature  to  expel  disease,  and  that  there  is  medi- 
cine in  them  as  well  as  food.  The  lower  excitements  are  rasping 
and  exhausting ;  but  the  higher  excitements — ^hope,  faith,  love,  hero- 
ism— these  are  nourishing,  sustaining,  and  vitalizing. 

Paul  was  a  remarkable  example  of  these  facts — ^for  it  is  time  for 
us  to  be  coming  back  to  our  4ext !  He  was  a  creature  capable  of 
prodigious  exaltations.  Divine  Providence  did  not  make  a  mistake 
when  it  selected  PauL  He  was  the  very  man  for  his  place.  He  was 
called,  literally,  from  his  birth,  to  the  work  which  he  performed.  He 
was  organized  to  be  what  he  was.  You  will  recollect  how  he  always 
was  tending  in  that  direction.  In  other  words,  as  when  God  selects 
a  prophet,  he  selects  a  man  whose  nature  prepares  him  to  be  a 
prophet ;  as  when  God  selects  a  preacher,  he  selects  a  man  who  is 
prepared  beforehand  to  be  a  preacher ;  as  when  God  wants  a  poet, 
he  makes  a  John  Milton,  and  then  John  Milton  sings ;  as  men  are 
made  when  they  are  born,  and  afterward  in  providence  are  called 
again ;  so  Paul  was  fitted  originally  for  his  mission.  He  had  the 
genius  and  nature  which  prepared  him  to  develop  this  latent,  mys- 
terious moral  power,  and  show  the  consequences  of  it.  You  recollect 
how,  when  he  was  first  going  along  the  road  under  tremendously 
excited  feeling,  the  light  broke  upon  him,  and  the  Voice  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  fell  down,  and  saw  and  heard  what  none  of  the  others  did 
that  were  with  him.  They  felt  that  there  was  a  commotion ;  but  he, 
and  only  he,  had  a  nature  that  entered  into  the  secret  meaning  of  it, 
and  was  carried  up  by  it. 

Do  you  recollect  how  he  speaks  of  dreams  and  visions  that  were 
vouchsafed  to  him  ?  how  he  tells  of  the  man  that  appeared  in  his  sleep 
to  him,  and  said, ''  Come  ovenuiuto  Macedonia,  and  help  us"  ?  Do  you 
recollect  that  memorable  instance  which  he  specifies  regarding  him- 
self of  a  certain  man  (he  knew  not  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body)  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  darkness  hitherto,  but  who  was 
caught  up  into  the  seventh  heaven,  and  who  heard  things  which  it 
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was  "unlawful,"  (it  is  translated,)  impossible  to  utter.  He  was  a 
man  that  was  all  the  time  on  the  line  that  divided  the  material  and  the 
immateriaL  So  that  by  this  constitutional  tendency,  you  say,  by  natu- 
ral causes,  you  say,  (and  so  I  say ;  for  natural  causes  are  divine  causes,) 
he  was  adapted,  he  was  foreordained,  to  develop  this  kind  of  latent 
power  which  belongs  to  the  human  soul,  and  to  every  human  soul — 
though  to  some  more  than  to  others.  His  writings  show  that  he,  by 
virtue  of  God's  dealing  with  such  a  temperament  and  constitution  as 
his,  carried  these  moral  sentiments  up  to*a  higher  point  than  ever  • 
before  or  ever  since.  The  philosophy  of  love,  as  revealed  in  these 
higher  moods — its  ramifications,  its  manifold  applications  to  life,  its 
relations  to  thought,  to  liberty,  to  convictions,  to  duty,  to  personality, 
to  social  affinities,  to  weakness  or  wickedness  in  men,  to  full  man- 
hood— ^these  were  never  anywhere  else  so  set  forth  as  in  Paul's 
writings;  nor  have  they  been  so  drawn  out  since.  With  all  the 
advantage  of  the  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  men,  we  come  back 
to  his  epistles  yet,  as  to^a  forest,  to  cut  our  timber  when  we  want 
love.  But  great  as  has  been  the  power  manifested  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  the  world,  the  developments  are  destined  to  be  still 
greater  in  a  coming  day. 

In  our  text  there  is  the  disclosure  of  one  range  of  results  of  living 
in  this  high  moral  state,  in  this  state  of  exhilaration — that  is,  this 
living  above  the  worlds  as  it  is  said.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning 
now  in  such  a  phrase  as  that.  Almost  all  phrases  are  words  of  power 
when  they  start ;  but  they  get  worn  out.  And  so  things  that  meant 
much  when  they  began  to  be  used,  by  being  mouthed,  and  mouthed, 
and  mouthed,  get  so  smooth* that  they  slip  out  without  meaning 
anything. 

To  live  above  the  world,  when  you  consider  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  mystic,  mysterious,  normal  power  residing  in  the  nobler 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  to  live  above  the  world  in  the  sense  of  rising 
literally  above  all  the  conditions  of  materiality,  and  all  the  accidents, 
thrustings,  and  forthputtings  of  society,  gives  a  meaning  again  to 
those  old  words,  living  above  the  loorld. 

L  The  Apostle  says^  "  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am 
therewith  to  be  corUentJ*^  Well,  then,  all  I  have  to  say  about  it  is, 
that  it  was  a  very  poor  kind  of  learning — if  (do  not  interrupt  me  till 
I  say  the  whole) — ^if  by  content  you  mean  stupidity — for  that  is  what 
some  folks  mean  by  it;  if  by  content  you  mean  want  of  aspiration ; 
{{content  is  the  antithesis  of  enterprise.  If  Paul  meant  substantially 
this,  "  I  consider  one  thing  just  as  good  as  another,  and  one  place 
as  good  as  another ;  I  consider  poverty  as  good  as  riches ;  I  consider 
that  every  man  who  is  born  a  slave  ought  to  be  perfectly  content  to 
remain  a  slave,  ought  not  to  hare  any  swell  of  desire  in  him,  ought 
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not  £o  want  to  be  any  more  than  that ;  or,  if  the  father  is  a  serf,  the 
soilr  ought  to  be  content  to  be  a  serf;  or,  if  a  man  is  bom  in  low 
circumstances,  and  lives  among  ignoble  companions,  and,  waking 
np,  sees  men  above  him,  he  ought  not  to  want  to  go  up  higher" — if 
Paul  meant  that,  he  and  I  are  two.  But  he  did  not  mean  any  such 
thing.  He  and  I,  therefore  agree,  and  he  and  I  are  one  again.  He 
did  not  say,  ^'  I  would  as  lief  be  one  thing  as  another,  and  have  one 
thing  as  another :"  he  said,  "  I  have  learned  to  be  content.'*  Why  ? 
^'  Because  I  carry  that  with  me  which  makes  any  circumstances  what- 
soever to  nys  blessed." 

Englishmen  are  laughed  at  because  they  travel  on  the  Continent 
in  such  a  way  that  they  carry  all  their  home  with  them — ^their 
servants;  their  nurses;  their  companions ;  all  their  sauces  and  spices ; 
all  their  wine;  all  their  horses  and  all  their  carriages-rone,  two, 
three,  four — a  little  traveling  caravan.  And  when  they  camp  down 
in  a  poverty-stricken  village  at  the  foot  of  some  mountain,  they  say, 
"  Well,  let  us  be  contented ;  we  are  better  off  than  we  might  have 
been  if  we  had  had  nothing  but  herbs  and  rocks  and  such  like  things 
to  subsist  upon."  But  as  they  have  brought  with  them  all  that  they 
want,  why  should  they  not  be  contented  ? 

Now,  suppose  we  imitate  it  inwardly,  not  outwardly ;  suppose 
we  carry  in  ourselves  such  a  store  of  inspirations,  such  an  amplitude 
of  moral  life,  such  glorious  swells  of  disposition  as  shall  make  us 
superior  to  every  circumstance  in  which  we  are  placed ;  suppose 
every  man  shall  make  such  a  heaven  over  his  head  by  his  imagination, 
and  shall  swing  around  such  colors  over  the  earth  by  the  power  of  his 
soul  that  wherever  he  goes  he  carries  .with  him  all  that  he  wants  for 
any  situation,  why  should  he  not  be  content  in  it  ?  A  man  that  is 
big  enough  has  only  to  say,  ^'I  am  here,"  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Egotism  is  wrong  in  a  little  nature,  but  it  is  not  wrong  in  a  great 
nature.  The  recognition  of  conscience  and  benevolence ;  the  sense  of 
the  amplitude  of  individual  being;  the  consciousness  that  God 
made  every  man  to  be  a  commonwealth,  (and  that  faculties  are 
states,  and  that  personal  identity  represents  empire,  and  that  there  is 
God  in  it  more  than  in  all  other  things — ^this  is  not  egotism.  Where 
a  man  is  living  so  near  to  God  as  to  be  under  the  stimulus  and  ex- 
citement of  the  divine  influence^  so  near  to  heaven  that  heavenly  in- 
spirations fall  upon  his  mind  and  kindle  divine  thoughts,  and  fancies, 
and  hopes,  and  joys,  and  shed  light  upon  the  soul,  and  pervade  the 
whole  being  with  power,  why  should  he  not  say,  easily,  "I  have 
learned  in  all  states  to  be  content "  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  content  that 
does  not  imply  indolence,  that  does  not  imply  obliteration  of  moral 
distinctions,  that  certainly  does  not  imply  a  want  of  enterprise*  and 
aspiration.    It  is  merely  this :  I  have  leajmed  so  to  develop  the  forces 
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that  God  gave  mi^,  that  I  am  no  longer  dependent  for  my  happiness 
on  my  condition  and  my  circamstances ;  that  is,  on  the  things  that 
stand  around  me — ^for  that  is  the  meaning  of  circumstances,  I  am 
dependent  upon  that  which  God  gives  me  within ;  and  so  I  can  afford 
to  be  content. 

n.  I  have  learned  in  aU  things  to  be  content.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  who  have  learned  to  do  it  in  single  things.  The  mother 
says,  loving  her  child,  '^  I  am  content" — the  real  bom  mother — ^for  a 
mother  is  as  different  from  any  thing  else  that  God  ever  thought  of 
as  can  possibly  be.  She  is  a  distinct  and  individual  cjreation.  I 
think  God  laughed  with  satisfaction  when  he  thought  of  mother^  and 
ftamed  it  quick — so  rich,  so  deep,  so  divine,  so  full  of  soul-power  and 
beauty  was  the  conception !  When  God  created  mother,  he  made 
her,  if  the  maternal  instincts  were  gratified,  to  be  supremely  happy 
and  blessed. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  used  to  have  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  I 
can  not  remember  that  I  ever  liked  it ;  but  I  have  seen  mothers  that 
would  go  away  from  paities,  and  forsake  exhilarating  pleasures  and 
entertaining  friends,  that  they  might  be  where  the  child  was ;  and 
nothing  could  make  them  so  happy  as  to  get  back  to  the  nursery. 
That  was  the  gate  of  heaven  to  them,  and  there  they  were  contented, 
supremely  contented.  And  what  is  it  for  such  a  mother  to  say, 
"  I  have  learned  to  be  contented  ?"  Can  she  say, "  I  have  learned  to 
be  contented  in  any  state  whatsoever  ?''  Oh  I  no ;  all  she  can  say  is, 
^  I  have  learned  in  the  nursery  to  be  contented.  Give  me  my  chil- 
dren, and  what  do  I  want  more  ?  Give  me  my  children  and  I  am  su- 
premely blessed.      With  them  I  have  learned  to  be  content.'' 

We  see  this  illustrated  in  another  sphere.  There  is  a  gay, 
giddy  girl.  Every  body  says,  ^'  Radiant  as  a  beam  of  light,  and  as 
evanescent."  One  predicts  vanity,  and  another  this  and  that  bad 
end — for  the  prophets  of  evil  are  more  than  the  prophets  of  hope  in 
thia  world.  And  yet  her  time  comes.  She  did  not  know  what  her 
capacitiea  were,  because  she  did  not  know  herself;  but  when  love 
finds  her  and  wakes  her  up  to  her  true  life,  and  she  becomes  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  how  all  the  gayety,  all  the  vanity,  and  all  the  frivolity 
are  gone !  How,  rather,  do  they  change  themselves,  and  rest  like 
dew  upon  the  fiowers !  How  utterly  is  she  transformed !  And  in 
the  nursery  how  this  mother  becomes  a  new  being!  Now  all 
look  upon  her  and  admire — even  those  that  once  detracted.  She 
has  learned  in  that  state  to  be  content.  Take  her  out  of  that 
state,  uid  will  she  be  contented  in  another,  in  a  different  state  ?  Ah  ! 
she  has  not  learned  that.  She  has  learned  to  be  content  in  one  state. 
If  diat  OBe  state  were  sufficient  for  every  faculty,  then  she  could  do 
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as  Paul  did.    The  magnitude  of  that  experience  in  him  was  such  as 
to  be  universal  in  its  application. 

I  heard  a  man  once  say,  t^  If  I  could  stand  and  receive  dollars  over 
a  counter,  I  would  not  like  any  better  heaven  than  this  world."  I  do 
not  think  it  would  take  much  to  make  that  man  happy^  It  would 
not  require  much  building,  and  he  could  not  say  that  the  ''  builder  " 
and  "  maker"  was  God. 

There  are  other  persons  that  would  be  perfectly  content  if  they 
could  have  their  ambition  gratified,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  What  man  did  you  ever  see  that  could  stand  up  and  says 
^'  I  have  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am,  and  in  all  places,  to  be  con- 
tent ?  Put  me  where  you  please,  and  I  will  make  it  paradise.  Give 
me  my  children,  and  I  am  happy.  Take  them  all  away,  and  I  have 
that  still  which  will  make  me  happy.  Give  me  friends,  and  I  am 
happy.  Nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  to  be  loved,  and  know  that  men 
.ipprove  what  I  am  doing  and  what  I  am  saying.  Bat  take  them  all 
away,  and  leave  me  the  consciousness  that  I  am  right  with  God,  and 
that  I  am  right  on  all  the  great  fundamental  truths,  and  I  am  happy. 
Give  me  the  multitude,  or  give  me  the  wilderness,  I  have  one  thing 
for  the  one,  and  I  have  another  experience  for  the  other ;  and  in  both 
places  I  have  learned  to  control  myself,  and  I  am  perfectly  happy. 
Oh  I  give  me  the  abounding  experience  which  belongs  to  royalty  and 
the  realm  of  the  heart  in  its  best  estate.  Let  all  heaven  seem  to  be 
in  perspective  in  the  experiences  of  true  loving  upon  earth,  and  of 
coui*se  I  could  be  content  in  that  Take  them  all  away,  and  let  me 
feel  that  the  deepest  feelings  of  my  life  have  never  been  touched ; 
let  me  feel  that  the  depths  have  been  unsounded  in  me,  and  I  can  be 
contented  yet." 

Can  you  say  that  ?  Did  you  ever  know  any  body  that  could  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  known  one  man  that  could ;  and  that  man's  name 
was  Paul.    It  was  easy  and  familiar  with  him. 

in.  Nay  more.  There  is  something  harder  than  this.  That  is 
alternation.  Men  get  used  to  things,  so  that  if  you  let  them  have 
one  state  of  things  long  enough  they  will  learn  to  adapt  themselves 
to  it.  Or,  give  them,  if  you  change,  time  enough  to  get  used  to  the 
next  state,  and  they  will  contrive,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  bear  it. 
But  the  Apostle  Paul  says, ''  I  have  learned  both."  It  is  as  if  a  man 
were  oscillating — as  if  here  was  the  extreme  of  heat,  and  there  was 
the  extreme  of  cold,  and  he  was  a  pendulum  between  them,  and  this 
tick  took  him  to  the  north  pole,  and  that  to  the  equator,  and  he  should 
say,  "  I  have  learned,  whether  ticking  here  in  the  tropics,  or  there 
in  the  frigid  zone,  to  be  content.  You  can  not  change  me  so 
quick  that  I  can  not  change  too.  You  can  not  have  revolution  so 
rapid  that  I  will  not  more  than  keep  pace  with  it  in  my  prepara- 
tion." 
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If  this  was  so,  was  the  Apostle  really  imagiDing  ?  Is  this  fictioQ  ? 
Is  it  an  ideal  dream  ?  Is  he  painting  somebody  whom  he  imagines 
to  exist  ?  No  I  he  is  painting  his  own  self.  It  is  a  record  of  hig  per- 
sonal experience.  I  believe  it  was  a  true  experience.  Although  I 
have  not  got  it  myself,  I  have  had  just  taste  enough  of  it,  I  have 
nibbled  at  it  enough  to  know  its  pleasure.  A  man  may  know  that 
bread  is  bread,  although  he  can  not  eat  the  whole  loaf.  And  I  have 
come  near  enough  to  these  states  toTbe  able  to  say,  **  I  know  person- 
ally that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul,  if  it  be  rightly  educated  and 
developed,  that  shall  enable  a  man  to  be  content,  supremely  so,  in 
any  state,  wheresoever  he  is.  In  the  absolute  solitude  of  Sahara,  in 
Africa,  or  in  the  absolute  solitude  of  the  crowds  of  New- York  (for 
there  is  nothing  so  solitary  as  a  crowd)  a  man  may  be  content.  I 
know. that  a  man  can  be  suddenly  hurried  out  of  one  state  into 
another,  and  that  he  can  be  content  in  either.  There  is  a  power  in 
the  soul,  if  you  can  uncoil  it  and  bring  it  out,  that  shall  sustain  a 
man  under  such  circumstances ;  and  you  can  not  shift  them  so  rapidly 
but  that  he  shall  know  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  aboun  d. 

Here  is  a  man  that  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  amassing 
property.  There  are  some  men  who  think  that  the  globe  is  a  sponge 
that  God  puts  into  their  hand  to  squeeze  for  their  own  garden  or  flow- 
er-pot, and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  squeeze  the  terraqueous  globe 
for  their  own  selfish  benefit,  though  five  hundred  thousand  of  their 
fellow-men  were  destroyed  in  the  operation.  Somebody  has  been 
sqnee^dng  New- York  lately,  and  some  men  who  were  half-million aii'es 
last  week  are  in  poverty  now.  I  should  like  to  question  some  of 
these  men — ^for  I  notice  that  many  of  them  are  members  of  the  church. 
I  have  noticed  that  many  eminent  financiers  are  very  eminent 
chnrch-membera.  I  wish  being  a  member  of  the  church  was  syno- 
nymous with  being  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  not.  I  should  like  to  ask 
oue  of  those  men.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  been  hurt  by  the  riches 
which  you  have  ha  d  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  "  No,"  says  the 
pian,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  hurt  by  them."  Yon  have  lost  them 
all,  have  you?  *' Yes;  I  am  as  poor  as  when  I  first  came  into  the 
street."  You  had  learned  to  be  content  in  being  rich :  have  you  learned 
to  be  content  now  that  you  are  not  rich — ^very  suddenly,  too  ?  You 
liked  to  be  rich,  did  you  ?  Do  you  like  to  be  poor  ?  Now,  gnaw  at 
that  awhile  !  See  if  there  is  that  in  you  on  which  you  can  lean.  Go 
round  about  in  your  soul  and  see  if  there  is  any  thing  there  that  can 
help  you.  See  if  the  reason  why  you  stood  high  among  men  was  not 
that  you  had  money  to  let.  See  if  yon  had  manhood  to  let.  Go  and 
ask,  ^  Is  there  any  thing  that  imagination  can  do  for  me  ?"  Ask 
faith,  "  Can  you  bring  any  thing  to  me  ?"  Say  to  conscience,  "  I  am 
poverty-stricken :  can  you  do  any  thing  for  me  ?"    Ask  God  and  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  Is  any  thing  left  for  me  ?"  And  if,  in  the  hour 
of  poverty,  you  are  able  to  stand  up  and  .say,  *'  I  have  lost  a  little 
dust ;  but  God  is  mine,  and  Christ  is  mine,  and  heaven  is  mine,  and 
the  years  are  few  that  separate  us,  and  ere  long  I  shall  be  blessed 
beyond  all  thought  or  conception.  What  matters  it  that  my  cup  is 
turned  over  ?  The  ocean  is  not  spilled  because  my  cup  is  spilled  " — 
if  you  can  say  that,  then  you  have  come  very  near  to  Paul.  But 
who  can  say  it  ?    Who  can  say  it  easily  ? 

Oh !  what  agonies  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  purgatory  in  the 
natural  life,  and  I  pity  poor  wretches  that  have  got  to  go  through  it 
again.  I  have  seen  the  sweat  on  men's  brows,  I  have  seen  the  knotted 
muscle  on  the  corrugated  aim  of  men.  What  hurt  them  ?  What 
was  the  matter?  Ko  fever-fit,  no  griping  gout,  no  rheum«itism,  no 
cramps  with  hideous  gnawings.  It  was  this :  money  w&s  going ;  re- 
putation was  going.  It  was  a  stiife  against  bankruptcy,  and  all  in 
vain.  "  O  God !  that  I  might  die."  Die  for  what  ?  "  Because  I  have 
not  got  money  1"  Many  and  many  a  man  has  put  himself  out  of  life. 
Why  ?  He  lost  his  money,  and,  as  men  say,  **  he  lost  his  reason." 
That  is  about  it.  Many  men,  if  they  lose  their  money,  lose  abput 
all  the  reason  that  they  have  t 

How  many  men  can  say,  '^  I  have  learned  that  I  am  more  than 
mine  "  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that  could  not  say  that  ? 
I  should  not  think  much  of  him.  I  should  not  think  that  he  was  very 
high.  And  I  ^m  not  surprised  at  all  when  I  see  a  true  English  lord 
— a  man  that  is  one,  and  not  that  the  law  makes  one — ^because  thei*e 
is  nobility.  God  makes  such  lords,  and  not  the  king  nor  the  Consti-* 
tution.  I  have  met  them,  and  seen  that  their  dominion  and  name 
were  as  little  to  them  as  mine  are  to  me.  They  accepted  them,  they 
rejoiced  in  them ;  but  if  in  a  revolution  they  had  lost  them  all,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  have  cost  them  one  night's  sleep,  or  one  pang. 
I  have  seen  men  under  such  circumstaoees.  I  have  seen  men  who, 
when  all  their  money  was  gone,  were  jost  as  sweet  and  happy  as 
they  were  before,  and  who  said,  "  I  have  lost  nothing."  ^ 

Suppose  men  should  come  in  my  absence,  (as  they  did  one  day,) 
and  steal  my  clothes  out  of  my  house  ?  I  did  not  believe  that  they 
had  got  me.  A  man  may  steal  my  coat,  and  not  steal  me.  I  and 
my  coat  are  very  different,  although  I  am  grateful  to  my  coat  for  its 
uses.  And  a  man's  money,  like  his  garment,  is  separate  from  him ; 
and  when  men  have  taken  that  away,  they  have  not  taken  him.  Be- 
cause that  is  gone,  he  is  not  gone.  Because  the  things  which  men 
are  pursuing  in  life  are  changing,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  ate 
changing. 

But  is  that  experience  common  ?  Do  m^n  know  of  that  secret 
reserve  power  that  is  in  them  ?    Is  there  such  a  living  force  which  is 
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nniverBal  ?  Is  there  subh  a  use  of  the  Lord*  Jesus  Christ,  and  such 
a  faith  of  God  and  heavej],  that  all  men  can  say,  ^  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  In  all  things  I  have 
learned  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound?"  Many  of  you 
have  learned  how  to  be  abased ;  bat  I  know  that  the  Lord  knows 
what  peacocks,  apes,  and  fantastic  fools  you  would  make  of  your- 
selves if  you  were  suddenly  to  become  very  rich  !  Knowing  it,  he 
will  not  let  you  have  riches.  You  have  knocked  at  the  door  of 
wealth,  and  striven  for  it ;  but  he  will  not  let  you  have  it.  He  will 
not  trust  you.  He  knows  you,  and  loves  you,  and  he  will  not  give . 
it  to  yon.  You  have  learned  how  to  be  poor.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  you  who  have  learned  how  to  conduct  yourselves  bravely 
and  courageously  in  humble  circumstances.  You  have  learned  to 
say,  ^'  My  squalid  poverty  is  not  I.  I  have  not  a  palace  here.  This 
is  not  my  only  life.  This  is  my  earthly  life,  my  body  life.  My  home 
is  no  more  here  than  a  man's  resting-place  is  in  his  coffin  when  his 
soul  is  in  heaven.  .  When  a  poor  man  has  passed  from  this  world,  he 
has  not  a  pauper-soul,  but  a  Christ-soul,  in  him."  Many  of  you  have 
learned  how  to  be  abased.  You  have  got  used  to  being  harrassed. 
You  have  adapted  your  nature  to  it.  You  have  fought  your  battles 
there.  And  you  can  say,  '^I  have  learned  how  to  be  abased."  But  it 
God  should  take  you,  and  with  a  sudden  rebound  should  swing  you 
to  the  other  extreme,  to  the  antithesis  of  your  squalor,  and  you  should 
stand  surrounded  with  an  amplitude  of  means,  with  which  not  only 
to  supply  your  necessities,  but  to  follow  your  vulgar  tendencies,  do 
you  suppose  you  could  keep  your  soul  with  the  same  equanimity  as 
now?  Do  you  suppose  you  could  maintain  your  present  humility 
and  nearness  to  God  ?  A  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  parlor  as 
well  as  in  a  cellar.  A  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian  in  an  attic  or  in 
a  dungeon.  A  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian  whether  he  is  rich,  or 
whether  he  is  poor.  Paul  was,  and  if  he  was,  it  was  by  virtue  of 
faculties  that  you  have,  and  by  disclosures  of  powers  in  those  faculties 
which  are  possible  to  you  as  well  as  to  him. 

I  can  not  bear  to  hear  people  say  that  in  order  to  be  Christians 
men  must  be  situated  so  and  so.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  a  member 
of  a  church,  and  builds  him  a  great  house,  people  shake  their  heads. 
He  is  a  Christian,  and  he  is  increasing  the  store  of  his  money ;  and 
they  quote  that  passage,  (true,  solemnly  true,)  ^^  A  rich  man  shall 
hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  the  disciples,  (and 
this  always  seemed  comical  to  me,)  though  so  poor,  were  scared  when 
Christ  told  them  that  a  rich  man  should  not  go  into  heaven,  and  said, 
^*Who  then  can  be  saved?"  I  do  not  think  that  riches  hindered 
them  much  !  But  the  answer  was,  '^  With  God  all  things  are  possi- 
ble."   It  is  possible  with  God  to  make  a  rich  man  a  good  man,  a  gen* 
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tie  maD,  a  humble  man,  a  generous  man.  It  is  possible  for  God  to 
make  a  man  rich,  and  yet  keep  him  so  that  .he  will  not  be  avaricious, 
and  will  not  love  money.  It  is  not  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
It  is  the  love  of  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  where  a  man  takes 
it  to  his  heart  and  cherishes  it  as  if  it  was  his  child — nay,  as  if  it  was 
the  wife  of  his  bosom — and  caresses  it,  and  sleeps  with  it,  and  walks 
with  it,  and  talks  with  it,  and  lives  with  it.  The  love  of  money,  not 
money^  I  repeat,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  And  there  are  many  people, 
who,  because  these  solemn  and  awful  admonitions  are  true,  terribly 
true,  ruthlessly  true,  say,  wlien  they  see  a  man  becoming  rich,  "  Ah  I 
he  can  not  be  a  Christian  much  longer.  He  lives  in  a  splendid  house, 
and  he  can  not  be  a  Christian."  I  tell  you  it  is  in  the  power  of 
God's  grace  to  disclose  that  in  a  man  by  which  he  can  walk  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  earth  and  not  be  affected  by  it  unfa* 
vorably  a  particle.  A  man  can  be  a  king  and  be  a  Christian ;  or  a 
man  can  be  a  slave  and  be  a  Christian.  There  is  a  power  in  every 
man,  if  God  develops  it  in  him,  that  will  make  him  a  Christian  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances.  Such  a  Christian  as  that,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  will  be  perfectly  happy,  and  sweet,  and  pow- 
erful. I  do  not  know  which  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  to  see,  a  rich 
man,  humble  as  a  child,  and  using  his  place  with  gentleness  and 
humility,  not  thinking  of  himself,  nor  thinking  of  his  own  glory,  but 
making  himself  a  benefactor  to  every  body  that  draws  near  to  him ; 
or  to  see  a  man  so  poor  that  poverty  despises  him,  and  yet  not  hum- 
bled a  particle  by  it ;  to  see  a  man  that  has  such  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Christhood  in  him  that  he  walks  among  men  with  an  un- 
blenching  face,  every  inch  a  man  among  them.  Though  he  goes  with 
rags,  he  has  that  in  him  for  which  Christ  died ;  he  has  that  in  him 
which  allies  him  to  the  Godhead.  And  why  should  he  hang  his  head, 
or  be  ashamed  of  his  poverty?  Christian  self-respect  and  Christian 
conscious  power  among  the  very  poor,  and  Christian  humility  and 
Christian  gentleness  and  purity  and  sweetness  among  the  rich — ^set 
these  two  pictures  over  against  each  other,  and  see  which  is  the 
handsomer.  Put  them  together,  and  let  them  stand  there.  The  one 
is  as  handsome  as  the  other. 

This  power  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  illustrated  by  sudden  joy 
in  the  midst  of  troubles ;  by  the  rising  up  out  of  a  man's  soul  self- 
sustaining  power  under  all  circumstances. 

An  incident  that  I  read,  which  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, is  a  beautiAil  illustration  of  it.  It  was  related  by  one  of  the 
letter- writers,  who  have  been  the  true  historians  of  our  war.  Letters 
from  privates,  published  in  the  country  newspapers,  have  contained 
the  best  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  sieges  and  campaigns. 
One  of  these  letter-writers  had  a  poet's  eye.    He  narrates  the  fact 
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that  afler  the  terrific  cannonadiDg  which  took  place  on  the  third  day, 
when  some  four  hundred  cannon  answered  each  other  on  Cemetery 
Ridge,  there  came  a  sudden  lull,  as  the  enemy  were  about  to  make  a 
charge;  and  that  the  birds,  having  been  scared  out  of  the  peach- 
trees,  out  of  all  the  fruit  and  shade  trees,  by  the  fearful  uproar,  came, 
one  by  one,  gently  flying  back;  and  that,  during  this  momentary 
lull,  the  sparrows  opened  their  mouths  and  began  to  sing  again. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  blood,  right  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand 
bleeding  corpses,  and  when  the  echo  had  hardly  died  out  of  the 
heavens,  these  sweet  birds  were  singing.  « 

I  think  it  is  just  so  with  troubles,  and  trials,  and  temptations  in 
the  world.  If  men  that  have  carried  themselves  into  the  shock  and 
mto  the  terrific  conflicts  of  human  life  have  had  this  power  which 
Paul  had,  no  sooner  is  there  a  pause  or  a  moment'9  peace,  than  up 
there  spring  in  them  birds  that  begin  to  sing  again.  They  never 
are  &r  from  the  singing  of  the  birds,  who  have  faith  and  hope  and 
love  dominant  in  their  souls. 

In  looking  back  upon  this  view  which  I  have  disclosed  so  far,  I 
would  remark 

1st.  It  is  not  a  supemlttural  or  miraculous  state.  I  make  this  re- 
mark because  many  of  you  think  that  the  more  eminent  traits  record- 
ed  of  the  saints,  of  martyrs,  of  apostles,  and  of  prophets,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  common  race,  but  that  God  worked  in  them  by  some 
miraculous  power.  I  believe  that  they  were  a  result  of  divine  power. 
It  was  the  divine  power  developing  in  men  those  elements  which  be- 
long to  all  men,  and  as  really  to  one  man  as  to  another,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree.  It  is  the  souPs  universal  possibility.  It  is  cer- 
tainly greater  in  great  natures — this  power  of  bringing  invisible 
things  to  the  rescue  of  man  under  the  domination  of  physical 
wants;  but  it  belongs  to  human  nature  in  some  measure.  It  is 
the  birthright  of  the  race.  Every  man  has  laid  up  in  his  nature  an 
absolute  sovereignty  over  himself,  whether  he  finds  it  or  not.  One 
may  come  to  it  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another ;  but  if  you  come 
to  it  by  none  of  the  ways,  it  is  still  there. 

You  recollect  that  it  has  been  believed  by  a  great  many  (and 
my  mind  inclines  to  think  it  is  true)  that  one  of  the  Bourbons,  Elea- 
zer  Williams,  who  was  sent  out  of  France  by  French  missionaries  as  a 
child,  who  was  taken  among  the  Indians,  and  who  grew  up  among 
them,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  and  empire.  If  it  was  so, 
he  died  without  the  sight ;  but  he  was  a  king  nevertheless.  He  was 
a  king  when  he  was  apparently  an  Indian  boy,  and  when  he  was  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians ;  and  he  was  no  more  a  king  when  be 
began  to  think  that  he  was  being  foully  dealt  with,  and  that  he  was 
of  royal  descent. 
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Now,  every  one  of  you  is  bom  a  king.  Tou  may  not  know  it ; 
you  may  be  hid  in  the  wilderness ;  you  may  be  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  which  keep  it  from  your  knowledge ;  but  if 
you  die,  you  will  die  with  an  absolute  though  unconfessed  sovereignty 
in  your  soul.  God  made  every  manHo  have  power  to  be  more  than 
his  circumstances ;  to  be  mightier  than  the  events  round  about  him ; 
to  control  his  own  peace ;  to  hold  in  his  soul  the  reins  by  which  all 
things  are  guided. 

Let  no  man  say,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  special  miraculous  gift 
to  f  aul.  Circumstances  might  have  had  something  miraculous  in 
them,  but  whatever  were  the  incidents,  the  Acuities  were  developed 
according  to  natural  law. 

2d.  It  is  not  a  superficial  power,  but  one  that  requires  development. 
It  does  not  come  all  at  once.  "  I  have  learned,"  says  the  Apostle. 
It  took  him  forty  years  to  learn  it,  too.  And  yet,  how  many  there 
are  who,  though  they  have  been  only  a  year  in  the  Christian  life,  are 
discouraged  because  they  can  not  put  on  at  once  the  virtues  which 
were  the  experience  of  these  forty  years  of  the  Apostle's  life.  They 
think  they  are  not  Christians.  They  measure  themselves  by  certain 
moral  states  and  attainments  that  belong  to  later  and  riper  condi- 
tions. Why,  a  man  may  be  a  Chiistian  sowing  the  seed-corn  of  ex- 
perience, just  as  mucb  as  another  man  who,  having  sown,  is  in  the 
harvest'field  reaping  ripe  ears  with  his  sickle.  Paul  learned  this. 
He  had  a  great  many  trials  before  he  learned  it.  He  learned  it  first 
in  one  point,  and  then  in  another,  and  then  in  .another.  He  continued 
to  pi-actice,  and  was  not  discouraged  or  thrown  back.  All  his  life  long 
he  was  growing  in  that  direction,  until  at  last  he  came  to  that  power 
in  which  he  lived  open-faced,  at  heaven's  gate,  and  the  crown  of 
righteousness  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  reserved  for  him, 
and  not  for  him  only,  but  for  all  of  them  also  that  loved  the  appear- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  flashed  evermore  in  his  view.  It  was 
his  sun  by  day,  and  it  was  his  star  by  night.  And  that  it  was  that 
he  learned  in  long  years  of  experience.  So  do  not  be  discouraged  be- 
cause you  do  not  learn  it  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year.  Your  business 
and  privilege  is  to  see  that  every  year  you  are  learning  more  and  more ; 
that  your  faith  is  stronger  in  you ;  and  that,  in  some  respects,  you 
are  gaining.    This  do,  and  you  may  be  content. 

It  does  not  come  then,  by  prayer  alone,  nor  by  meditation  alone, 
nor  by  reading  the  word  of  God  alone,  nor  by  teaching  alone.  It 
comes  by  these  as  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of  instruments  which 
shall  include  natural  causes,  society  influences,  temptations  as  well  as 
victory,  good  and  evil  both  mixed.  It  is  a  various  training.  There- 
fore there  is  a  meaning,  in  this  view,  given  the  declarations,  "  We 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight ;"  "  Your  victory  over  the  world,  which 
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is  your  faith ;"  '*  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom,  of  6od,  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ;"  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  same  kind,  showing  that  when  a  man  has  once  come 
into  that  high  moral  condition,  he  dominates  every  thing  that  is  below 
him.  * 

There  is  more  .than  this.  When  men  are  in  that  high  state,  they 
are  capable  of  understanding  things.  They  are  not  merely  capable 
of  rapturous  feeling,  but  they  are  capable  of  understanding  raptures 
and  harmonies  which  do  not  belong  to  any  lower  condition. 

On  three  or  four  occasions  in  my  life — ^not  always  by  religious 
instruments,  but  more  often  by  these  than  by  any  others — I  have  had 
an  experience  of  this  sort.  Once,  when  I  stood  for  the  first  time  in 
a  European  gallery  of  pictures,  the  tide  of  excitement  and  influence 
was  such  as  lifted  up  not  merely  my  artistic  faculties,  but,  by  sym- 
pathy with  them,  every  power  and  part  of  my  nature.  I  came  to  a 
point  of  exaltation  where  I  felt  such  excitement  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  my  feet  touched  the  ground  or  not. .  I  knew  that  I  was  up, 
because  I  could  not  feel  that  I  touched  the  ground  at  all.  And  in 
that  hour,  (I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday ;  for  such 
experiences  are  stars  that  never  set,)  although  the  cause  was  form 
and  color  and  artistic  beauty,  when  I  went  up  sympathetically  in 
other  faculties  to  that  high  exaltation,  all  truths  of  religion,  and 
all  truths  of  society,  and  all  truths  of  art,  seemed  to  come  to 
me  upon  a  common  plane ;  and  I  saw  their  congruities,  their  simi- 
larities, and  their  beauties,  as  I  never  saw  them  before,  and  as  I  can 
not  recollect  them  now.  One  of  the  great  troubles  with  a  man's 
preaching  is,  that  he  conceives  of  his  subject  in  moments  of  exaltation, 
and  that  when  he  comes  before  his  congregation,  he  can  not  get  back 
to  the  high  state  in  which  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  so  he  makes  a 
ragged  sermon  of  a  magnificent  subject.  He  spoils  a  good  text  by  a 
poor  expounding  and  performance.  I  learned  that  those  things  which 
in  a  lower  sphere  are  incongruous  and  unharmonious,  are,  when  we 
rise  to  a  higher  sphere,  perfectly  harmonious  and  perfectly  congru- 
ous. 

When  I  was  in  England,  (I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  told  you  be- 
fore,) I  attended  services  mostly  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  When  I 
was  in  England,  if  I  could — ^and  where  there  was  a  will,  there  was  a 
way — I  never  failed  to  go  to  the  ten  o'clock  service,  the  musical  ser- 
vice ;  nor  to  the  vesper  service,  the  sunset  service.  On  the  Sab- 
bath-days in  London  I  attended  services  at  Westminster,  and  St. 
Paul's,  and,  particularly,  the  Temple  Church.  Why?  Because 
I  am  an  Episcopalian  ?  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  too ;  and  I 
am  a  Methodist,  and  a  Baptist,  and  a  Swedenborgian.  I  am  every 
thing  that  has  any  good  in  it.    I  never  saw  a  flower  that  was  beauti- 
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ful  that  I  did  not  pick  it  without  asking  the  bush  how  it  came  to  be 
so  homely.  Honey  is  honey,  no  matter  where  it  is  found.  And  any 
thing  that  gives  my  soul  a  lift,  I  will  take,  and  will  be  grateful  for. 
And  I  can  say  this,  (my  Episcopal  brethren  may  make  as  much  out 
of  it  as  they  can  for  their  church ;  th€y  are  welcome  to  it ;  I  bid  them 
God-speed,)  that  the  choral  service  in  their  cathedrals  lifted  me  up  as 
no  sermon  ever  did,  as  no  prayer  ever  did,  and  brought  me  nearer  to 
God,  nearer  to  Christ,  nearer  to  heaven.  With  suffusion  of  tears, 
and  almost  dissolving  body,  it  carried  me  higher  than  I  ever  stood 
before.  And  at  that  high  point  I  learned  that  laughter  and  venera- 
tion were  sworn  brothers.  In  that  moment  I  learned  that  familiari- 
ty and  the  most  august  reverence  were  perfectly  harmonious.  I 
learned  that  those  things  which,  lower  down,  were  separate,  became 
joined  so  soon  as  men  rise  high  enough  to  take  them  together. 

So  there  is,  in  this  high  state  of  mind,  in  this  exaltation  of  the 
moral  sentiments^  if  men  would  only  reach  unto  it,  a  power  higher 
than  logic.  There  is  that  which  is  more  than  philosophy.  There  is 
that  which  is  truer  than  science.  There  is  that  which  is  richer  than 
love.  There  is  a  realm  of  revelation,  if  men  knew  how  to  rise  into 
these  higher  states,  that  you  can  rise  into,  and  that  your  children  can 
rise  into.  And  if  you  can  not  rise  wholly  into  it  at  first,  you  can,  by 
flights  and  dashes  and  wider  and  wider  circuits,  reach  higher  and 
higher  attainments.  And  gradually  wo  may  all  come  ''  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  and 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  Do  not  be  discouraged,  tben. 
If  your  attainments  have  been  slender  hitherto,  the  way  is  all 
before  you.  If  you  stop,  thinking  that  these  exaltations  are  not 
for  you,  they  are  for  you. 

I  sometimes  ridicule  Perfectionists.  When  I  ridicule  people, 
I  want  to  do  it  in  a  good-natured  way.  That  takes  off  the 
sting.  But  I  can  not  help  laughing  at  Perfectionists.  The  idea  of 
a  perfect  man  or  a  perfect  woman  in  this  world  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
jests  that  I  ever  roll  under  my  tongue  I  Yet,  I  honor  any  true  man 
or  woman  that  is  a  Perfectionist — not  a  pretentious  one ;  not  an  in- 
sincere one.  What  is  their  mistake  ?  Well,  they  are  trying  to  give 
a  solution,  by  an  old-fashioned  philosophy,  of  things  that  are  true  in 
fact,  but  that  are  not  true  in  explanation.  There  is  a  higher  realm  in 
.  the  soul  where  peace  dwells;  there  is  a  place  where  joy  is  to  be 
found ;  there  is  a  vision  of  nobler  things  which  men  rise  into ;  and 
they  say  that  in  these  exalted  states  they  are  perfect.  No,  they  are 
not  perfect ;  but  they  have  touched  that  hidden  power  of  the  soul  by 
which  the  Apostle  was  able  to  say,  "  Out  of  the  resources  of  the  full- 
ness and  grace  of  my  nature,  God  makes  me  rich.  I  am  able  to  be 
content  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever  I  am."  These 
'  igher  realms  of  experience  are  real. 
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Let  me  say,  lastly — and  I  say  it  especially  to  those  who  are  in  the 
cold  cbills  that  are  coming  upon  us  throagh  skepticism,  and  who  are 
aocastomed  to  think  that  religion  is  all  mere  excitement,  that  it  is 
illasory,  that  it  is  a  matter  got  up  among  men  ;  and  if  yon  mean  by 
'*got  up"  that  they  are  produced  by  causations,  I  say,  Yes,  it  is  the 
effect  of  true  causes ;  all  practical  religion  is  true  causation — ^let  me 
say  to  all  this  class  of  people,  that  experimental  religion  is  not  less 
than  it  is  thought  to  be,  but  a  great  deal  more — and  this  in  spite  of 
all  its  mistakes.  The  mistakes  are  the  mistakes  of  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  noblest  things. 

There  is  a  shop,  and  there  are  six  or  eight  young  fellows  in  it. 
Five  of  them  go  out  at  night,  as  it  is  said,  on  a  spree — that  is,  upon  a 
beastly  excursion.  They  go  out  to  fiddle  on  the  coarser  fibres  of 
their  physical  frame,  and  call  that  having  fun — ^having  a  good  time. 
There  is  a  sixth  one,  who  in  a  blind  and  blundering  way  follows  the 
impulse  of  art  in  him ;  and  he,  when  he  is  sure  that  the  door  is  shut 
and  that  no  one  is  looking  at  him,  with  charcoal  on  old  boards,  is 
endcayoring  to  sketch  some  rude  fancy  that  is  in  his  mind.  And 
how  grotesque  it  is  !  How  strange  the  raiment  is !  How  oddly  the 
figure  is  standing  in  the  window !  If  you  please,  laugh  at  him. 
While  his  companions  are  going  on  their  beastly  orgies,  there  is  a 
man  who  is  trying  to  find  his  way  up  to  the  serene  region  of  creative 
art.  And  because  his  first  essays  are  rude  and  homely,  because 
there  is  disproportion  and  no  beauty  there,  is  it  true  that  it  is  not 
admirable  and  noble  ?  And  when  a  man  is  trying  to  give  color  and 
beaaty  to  an  immortal  picture  in  his  own  disposition,  and  trying  with 
little  light  but  with  hope  and  divine  inspiration,  because  he  draws 
too  large  <3t  draws  too  small,  because  there  is  a  want  of  proportion 
and  harmony  in  it,  shall  men  stand  leering  and  laughing,  and  say- 
ing, "  There  is  nothing  in  your  religion ;  it  is  all  an  illusion  "?  These 
are  rude  endeavors  that  yet  one  day  shall  stand  flushed  with  the  glow 
of  beauty  in  the  heavenly  land.  And  they  that  creep  shall  walk, 
and  they  that  walk  shall  run,  and  they  that  run  shall  fly,  in  that  su- 
pernal air.  These  endeavors  of  men,  by  their  higher  experiences,  to 
lift  up  their  supernal  faculties,  to  bring  Christ  in,  and  heaven  down, 
and  make  themselves  more  and  mightier  than  the  world  can  make 
them,  are  genuine.  These  experiences  are  real.  And  I  do  not  care 
what  you  say  of  the  Bible,  or  of  theology,  or  of  religion.  The  human 
soul  I  know  about ;  and  I  know  that  when  these  notes  ring  out  of  it, 
they  are  notes  gladder  than  marriage-bells,  and  nobler  than  any  thing 
that  man  seeks.  Religion  is  real  if  it  is  experimental.  Theology  is 
poor,  but  religion  is  glorious — and  experimental  religion  is  the  most 
glorious  of  all. 

Let  no  man,  then,  say  that  the  experience  of  Christians,  that  ex- 
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perimental  religion,  is  a  fantasy.  Religion  has  proved  itself  to  be 
real  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  bear  up  the  illusions  and  phan- 
tasms that  have  lain  on  it  so  long.  It  has  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
self thus  far,  and  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

God  grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  say,  with  the  Apostle,  "  I 
have  learned — ^I  have  learned."  I  can  not  quote  any  thing — ^let  me 
read  it  again ! 

How  beautifully  Paul's  influence  dropped  out  He  had  been 
speaking  about  charity ;  and  he  thought  instantly,  ^'  They  may 
think  that  I  want  something ;  and  so  I  shall  break  the  force  of  this 
testimony."  And  he  says,  "  Not  that  I  speak  in  respedt  of  want. 
That  is  not  what  I  said  this  for.  For  I  have  learned,  in  whatso- 
ever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  everywhere,  and  in  all  things,  I 
am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  need." 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  THOU  that  art  our  Father,  reveal  thyself  to  ns  by  thy  heart,  by  thy  proTldeiicea.  Beveal 
thyself  to  ns  In  oar  own  hearts  and  out  of  our  own  ezperienoes.  For  thoa  hast  made  ns  capable 
of  understanding  thee  by  making  ns  like  thee.  And  when  we  have  known  onr  own  best  paternal 
relations,  we  have  shadowed  in  them  thy  nature,  and  thy  feelings  toward  ns.  And  in  all  the 
work  to  wlilch  we  are  called,  w  ith  so  much  patience  and  sacrifice  and  pain  of  love,  of  rearing  onr 
children  out  of  helplessness  into  experience  and  strength,  and  out  of  irregnlarity  and  inexperience 
into  self-goT  eming  creatures,  in  aH  the  waiting  for  them,  thoo  art  shadowed  forth  in  thy  dealings 
with  OS.  It  is  t  by  nature  to  wait  It  is  thy  nature  to  be  patient  and  gentle.  It  is  thy  nature  to 
b  r  ing  out  of  inexperience,  yea,  and  out  of  Aults  fhemselyes,  the  virtues  of  life,  %nd  to  establish 
the  soul  in  righteousness.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  that  thou  art  brought  home  to  us  in  a  way  so 
near,  so  t  ouching,  that  our  hearts  are  opened  in  loving  our  children,  and  being  loved  by  them,  to 
the  very  government  of  God  in  the  universe.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
make  fatherhood  more  rich  and  more  glorious  among  us.  Grant  that  thy  love,  though  we  learn 
it  f  rom  ours,  may  return  to  us,  when  learned,  with  such  dlgnliying  power  that  our  own  aflTections 
Shan  stand  up  grander  than  before  we  knew  thee.  God,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may 
k  now  what  fidthfulness  is,  and  learn  to  be  fldthiUi ;  that  we  may  have  a  higher  lesson  of  patience ; 
that  we  may  carry  all  the  rights  and  duties  and  blessings  of  true  loving  into  the  household,  not 
as  our  necessity,  our  yoke,  and  our  law.  May  we,  out  of  the  necessity  of  Ml  hearts,  perfturm 
the  duties  of  love.     Grant  that  it  may  be  spontaneous,  overflowing,  abounding  evermore. 

O  Lord !  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  us  like  thyself,  and  that  thou  art  drawing  us  to 
thyself  by  the  bond  of  love.  And  we  thank  thee  that  so  we  are  knitted  one  to  another.  And  for 
its  ftnition,  and  all  its  elevation  and  Joys  in  times  past,  we  thank  thee. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  sanctify  onr  affections.  Fin  ns  more  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
Give  more  of  the  heavenly  and  less  of  the  earthly  to  us.  Grant  that  we  may  lift  up  onr  hearts 
until  we  see  over  against  them,  and  lying  behind  them,  the  whole  of  the  Infinite,  the  whole  of 
the  EtemaL    Grant,  O  God  I  that  thus  we  may  exalt  ourselves,  and  not  debase  ourselves. 

Be  pleased  to  bless  the  households  that  are  here  represented.  Carry  peace,  and  purity,  and 
Joy,  and  liberty  Into  every  one.    Have  compassion,  we  beseech  of  ^ee,  upon  those  parents  upon 
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whom  ttA  bnrdeiia  rest  hesTlly  by  reaaon  of  Bickness  or  inexperience,  or  from  the  straitnen 
of  tiieir  oatward  oo  nxlltion,  or  from  any  canae  whataoever.  WUl  the  Lord  grant  to  such  strength. 
Spread  abroad  npon  them  such  a  apirit  that  they  may  be  able  to  stand  in  their  lot  and  perform 
tMr  wliole  dnty  toward  their  children. 

We  pray  that  thon  wUt  bleaa  the  children  of  the  Chnrofa.  O  Lord  I  we  thank  thee  that  so 
■aaybaTe  grown  out  of  childhood  into  a  manhood  of  trae  piety;  that  bo  many  are  coming  ap,ap- 
pareatly,  in  that  way  from  which  they  will  not  depart  by  and  by.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have 
hope  of  thoM  that  are  not  in  the  ways  of  righteoiianeas,  that  yet  they  ahaU  retom,  and  that  the 
rennait  eren  ahall  be  aayed,  and  none  ahaU  be  cast  away. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  I  that  thon  wUt  grant  thy  bleaaing  eepedally  to  rest  npon  the  dear  parents 
ttMl  hare  brooglit  their  diUdren  hither  this  morning,  and  have  taken  on  themselyea  tows  in  be- 
half of  tiieae  chfldren  as  Clirlfltian  parents,  and  as  witnesses  have  stood  op  among  their  brethren. 
Wetike  Oiem  into  our  sympathy :  take  thon  them.  AH  onr  hearts  go  out  to  bless  then\:  let  thy 
kmrt  go  forth  to  bleae  them. 

Let  the  dear  ehUdren^s  lifo  be  predons  in  thy  sight ;  and  may  they  live  not  to  distress,  bat  to 
hOBor  and  atrengthen  their  parents.  And  we  pray,  O  Lord !  that  thon  wilt  grant  that  those  diil- 
diea  who  Ue  aa  tlie  leaves  lie  shaken  down— orphans,  that  are  as  disheveled  leaves,  the  neglected 
ehOdran— may  come  np  in  remembrance  before  as.  And  when  we  see  in  parity,  and  in  health,  and 
hi  sweetness,  those  dear  children  that  are  brought  hither,  may  we  remember  the  sqoalid  children 
Chit  no  parent  and  no  sanctnary  carea  for.  What  have  they  done?  and  why  are  they  thas  r  O 
Urdl  we  pray  for  the  orphans,  and  we  pray  for  children  that  are  worse  than  orphans.  And  we 
beseech  of  thee  that  the  hnmble  efforts  which  we  make,  or  any  of  as,  to  carry  fidelity  and  privi- 
lefBB  oot  tmok  oar  own  hoaseholds  among  the  parentless  and  neglected,  as  they  have  been 
iBspired  of  thee,  may  be  blessed  of  thee.  Bless  those  that  bless.  Teach  those  that  teach. 
CoBBfort  the  comforters. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  every  one  who  has  hope  in  Christ  Jesos  may  foel  that  he  is 
eaOed  from  aednaion  to  be  a  witness  for  his  Master.  May  every  lip  have  something  to  say  of  what 
God  haa  done  for  it.  May  every  heart  have  some  overflowing.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  freely 
M  each  has  received,  so  freely  he  may  forgive. 

And  grant  fliat  oar  sympathy  and  oar  desire  may  not  stop  In  oor  own  commonlty.  May 
ear  whole  land  oome  np  in  remembrance  before  as,  and  before  thee.  We  thank  thee  for  that 
Ugh  and  signal  hand  which  has  been  over  as,  and  which  has  condescended  to  fight  onr  battles,  to 
guide  as  in  the  path  when  we  were  in  the  wilderness  perplexed,  and  by  a  way  that  we  knew  not 
of,  to  bring  oat  oor  feet  and  plant  them  in  Btrength.  O  Lord  God  of  onr  Fathers,  God  of  batUes, 
God  of  jostlce,  God  of  liberty  and  of  love,  to  thee  we  commit  this  nation  in  an  its  interests. 

Bieas  those  that  are  teaching  everywhere,  and  especially  those  that  take  their  lives  in 
their  handa,  and,  imitatfaig  their  Maater,  go  forth  and  become  hamble  as  the  very  servants,  that 
they  may  teach  the  Freedmen.  in  all  their  persecatlons,  .in  all  their  weariness,  in  all  their 
mnltiform  triala,  O  Lord  God  I  be  thon  with  them.  And  if  any  are  called  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
msy  tliey,  as  did  those  ancient  martyrs,  see  Jesas  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  bless- 
edness of  heaven,  and  feel  no  stones  smiting  them,  nor  deaths  coming.  May  men  learn  to  coant 
flieir  Uvea  by  a  dlfTerent  valae.  May  men  foel  that  it  is  not  what  they  get,  bat  what  they  give, 
that  measnrea  lifo  and  wealth.  And  oh !  that  there  might  be  raised  ap  in  onr  midst  a  generation 
more  heroic,  more  self-sacrifldng,  and  that  there  might  be  men  that  ahaU  love  the  troth 
above  aH  things ;  men  that  shall  have  no  fear  and  no  fierceness ;  that  shall  move  wllli  the 
coorage  of  the  lion  and  the  sweetness  of  the  lamb.  May  they  go  forth  everywhere,  and  stOl 
^read  Ught,  fighting  against  darkness,  and  pitching  the  daylight  againat  the  midnight,  and  carry- 
ing victory  everywhere,  nnforling  the  banner  of  God.  Oh  I  that  in  all  this  nation  there  might  pre- 
vail love,  parity,  and  righteonsnese.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  people  of  every  name 
may  be  Joined  together.  May  saspiclons  die  oat,  and  an  hatreds,  and  an  those  inflaences  that  se- 
parate between  brother  and  brother.    In  the  things  in  which  we  agree,  may  we  make  haste  to  be 
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ono ;  and  in  tho  things  in  which  wc  differ  may  we  each  <me  be  fhlly  p  ersiiaded  in  his  own  mind, 

I       and  let  his  brother  alone. 

I  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  1  that  thoa  wilt  not  look  alone  upon  this  land.    Is 

not  the  whole  earth  thine  ?  And  are  not  all  men  ours  ?  Oh  1  that  thon  woiddst  look  npon  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  nati<niB  of  the  earth.  They  are  growing.  Ont  of  the  darkness  of  ages 
light  is  dawning ;  and  the  dark  is  gray  already,  and  the  gray  shall  yet  be  white.  Gome,  O  thoa 
Son  of  Bighteonsness !  thon  that  waitest  long,  bat  comest  in  victory  evermore— come  forth,  we  be- 
seech of  thee,  and  roll  away  the  ignorance  that  covers  the  nations  as  a  thick  dond.  Bring  In  the 
light  of  inteCigenoe.  Bring  in  with  it  the  power  of  a  trae  natore.  Poriiy  the  soal,  exalt  the  oon- 
sdenoe,  inspire  fidth,  bring  men  to  thee  and  to  each  other,  and  so  to  their  birthright.  And  grant 
that  the  whole  earth  may  cease  to  torment  itself,  and  that  men  [may  cease  to  persecate  men. 
Grant  that  all  nations  at  last  may  learn  Uie  ways  of  peace  and  of  blessedness . 

We  can  not  tUnk  of  the  world  without  tears.  How  canst  thoa,  O  God  ?  It  is  because  thoa 
seest  the  end.  We  then  will  have  &ith  in  what  we  can  not  see.  There  is  a  bright  day .  There  Is 
a  sammer  for  oar  winter.  There  is  a  Joy  that  yet  shall  come.  The  angels  shall  proclaim  it, 
and  all  the  earth  shall  cease  sighing  and  break  ont  in  chorsl  harmonies .  Thong^  we  do  not  see 
now,  nor  where,  nor  when,  in  the  fklth  of  that  which  thoa  art  seeing  and  by  which  thoa  art  pa- 
tient, we  ourselves  will  take  courage,  and  wait  for  the  day.  And  whether  or  not  we  see  the 
beginning  of  it  here  on  earth,  grant  that  we  may  behold  it  in  heaven.  Therefore  ^ring  as  all 
there  with  an  everlasting  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    AtMn. 
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•♦• 


Oc^i^fo-[r  )iLp 


*'  Abhor  that  which  is  eyil."— Boic.  xii.  9. 


•♦• 


EvsBY  faculty  has  in  itself  a  repugnance — a  constitutional  repug- 
nance— ^to  that  which  to  it  is  evil.  It  is  a  part  of  its  health  that  it 
diould  have  this  power  of  resistance,  this  power  of  rebound,  from  that 
which  is  evil.  It  is  this  spirit  of  resistance  to  that  which  is  evil  that 
is  called  hating  ;  and  where  it  is  very  intense,  so  as  to  excite  the 
whole  being,  it  becomes  abhorrence.  The  lowest  forms  of  this  feeling 
are  simply  those  of  dislike,  then  repugnance,  then  hatred,  and  then 
abhorrence.  The  very  word,  in  its  etymology,  signifies  that  kind  of 
affright  which  causes  the  qnill  or  the  hair  of  an  animal  to  stand  on 
end,  and  throws  it  into  a  violent  tremor,  and  puts  it  into  the  attitude 
either  of  self-defense  or  aggression,  so  that  every  part  of  it  is  stirred 
up  with  a  consuming  feeling. 

It  16  this  feeling  that  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  toward  evi! 
— and  that  in  a  book  which  descants  more  largely  on  the  subject  of 
charity,  and  forgiveness,  and  leniency,  and  mercy,  and  pity,  and  love, 
not  only  toward  the  good  but  toward  evil-doers,  than  all  other  book? 
that  ever  were  written  put  together.  While  there  is  a  duty  of  cha- 
rity and  a  sphere  of  love,  there  is  unquestionably  a  duty  of  hatred  and 
a  sphere  for  abhorrence. 

Is  it  not  a  dangerous  weapon  to  put  into  a  man's  hands  ?  It  «9  a 
vtry  dangerous  weapon.  So  is  fire  a  very  dangerous  element  to  have 
in  a  man's  house ;  and  yet  if,  because  it  is  dangerous,  all  fire  should 
be  put  out  on  the  globe,  such  is  its  connection  with  domestic  and 
civilised  life  that  society  would  go  to  ashes  in  a  year  I  We  must 
therefore  use  it,  and  use  it  discreetly. 
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Hatred  or  abhorrence  is  very  dangerous.  Let  us  therefore  use  it 
with  discretion.  Because  it  is  not  well  educated,  because  it  is  con- 
tinually making  mistakes,  and  because  oftentimes  it  leads  to  great 
mischiefs  whei'e  it  undertakes  to  do  good,  it  is  not  to  be  forborne  or 
disused ;  but  we  are  to  study  to  learn  its  nature,  its  2||)plicatious,  its 
administration,  its  functions. 

It  is  to  help  you  somewhat  in  doing  this  that  I  shall  speak  to- 
night. 

You  must  learn  to  be  good  haters — but  not  of  men.  That  is  not 
the  text.  You  do  not  need  any  thing  to  instruct  you  on  that  point. 
You  are  too  good  in  that  already  I  You  are  to  abhor  evil.  Ah! 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  that  know  how  to  hate  men  where  there 
is  one  that  knows  how  to  love  a  man  and  hate  evil.  Because  evil  is 
offensive  to  God,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  innate  delicacy  of 
every  moral  sentiment,  because  it  wastes  you,  because  it  wastes  ^our 
neighbor,  because  it  is  hurtful  to  society,  because  every  benevolent 
instinct  requires  that  you  should  hate  that  which  is  the  common  foe 
of  all  mankind,  therefore  you  should  hate  evil. 

The  evil,  then,  which  we  are  to  hate,  may,  in  extreme  cases,  be* 
come  so  wrought  into,  twined  round  about  individual  persons — they 
may  become,  in  some  sense,  such  types  of  the  evil  which  we  must 
abhor — that  we  scarcely  can  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
let  the  man  go  free,  while  the  evil  is  hated  ;  but  ordinarily  it  is  not 
so.    Usually  we  can  separate  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

We  are  to  hate  all  crimes  against  men  and  society.  Crimes  are 
the  evils  which  men  commit  against  society  in  its  organized  capa- 
city. Whether  these  be  within  the  express  letter  of  the  law  or  not, 
whether  they  be  disreputable  in  the  greater  measure  or  in  the  less,  is 
quite  immaterial.  We  are  to  hate  crimes  because  they  work  mis- 
chief to  society.  There  is  this  benevolent  reason  and  motives  for  it. 
We  are  to  hate  all  vices,  whether  they  be  bare,  vulgar,  obvious,  or 
whether  they  be  fashionable,  polished,  and  insidious.  We  are  to  hate 
vices,  which  are  the  crimes  that  men  commit  against  society  in  its  un- 
organized capacity — that  is,  against  its  social  purity  and  safety.  As 
crimes  are  evils  against  the  organized  forms  of  society,  so  vices  are 
evils  against  the  unorganized  forms  of  society ;  and  we  are  to  hate 
both  of  them  for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  are  to  hate  them  without 
any  distinction  except  the  distinctions  which  come  from  their  relative 
mischievousness. 

We  are  also  to  hate  all  qualities  and  actions  which  corrupt  the  in- 
dividual ;  which  injure  manhood  in  man ;  all  that  creates  sorrow  or 
suffering,  or  tends  to  do  it.  In  short,  we  are  to  take  our  beginning 
in  the  law  of  God ;  and,  being  filled  with  good-will  toward  every  liv- 
ing creature,  that  spirit  breathing  itself  like  summer  throughout,  we 
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are  to  bate,  como  from  >vhat  quarter  it  may,  any  tbiiig  that  injni*es  so- 
ciety, that  injares  men  in  the  mass,  or  that  injures  men  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity.  Whether  it  be  in  their  bodies,  their  souls,  or  their 
estate,  whatever  works  mischief  to  mankind,  you  are  to  be  its 
enemy. 

The  want  of  this  moral  rebound,  and  of  this  indignation,  will  be 
found  to  be  ruinous.  The  presence  of  it  is  wholesome.  The  absence 
of  it  is  effeminating.  It  destroys  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  lacking, 
and  it  is  mischievous  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  lacidng. 

Hatred  of  evil  is  employed  by  God  as  one  of  those  penalties  by 
which  evil  is  made  to  suffer  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  intimidated  and 
restrained.  It  makes  evil  hazardous.  And  as  those  that  most  freely 
commit  evil  are  low  down  both  in  organization  and  in  moral  sensi- 
bility— as  they  are  more  assailable  by  fear  and  by  pain  than  by  any 
other  motive — so  God  more  abundantly  provides  this  motive  to  those 
who  are  in  this  lower  grade  of  development.  In  a  community  where 
men  can  do  as  they  please,  wickedness  is  bolder ;  it  goes  through 
more  phases  of  development.  It  lacks,  perhaps,  some  of  the  elements 
of  malignancy  which  develop  themselves  in  communities  where  it  is 
repressed  and  provoked  and  irritated.  But  wickedness  goes,  on  the 
whole,  to  great  lengths  and  depths  where  it  is  not  checked  and  re- 
strained by  the  free  and  continuous  expression  of  the  indignation  of 
good  men.  And  this  kind  of  diffusive  judgment,  this  tribunal  which 
God  erects  in  every  man's  bosom,  is  one  of  the  natural  powers  and 
restraints.  Selfishness  is  hateful ;  and  if  men  express  their  hatred  of 
it,  selfish  men  are  afraid  to  be  as  selfish  as  they  want  to  be.  Pride  is 
unlovely ;  and  if  true  men  frown  upon  it,  and  meet  it  with  moral  re- 
sistance, there  is  a  powerful  motive  brought  to  bear  upon  the  proud 
to  keep  their  pride  within  restraint  Corrupt  passions — the  lava  of 
the  soul,  which  overflows  with  desolating  and  destroying  power  at 
times  in  communities — are  greatly  restrained  by  intimidations,  by 
the  threat  of  men's  faces,  and  by  the  thunder  of  men's  souls. 

Abhon*ence  is  indispensable  to  the  purity  of  a  man's  own  self  who 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  "  perverse  and  crooked  generation."  I  do  not 
believe  any  man  can  avoid  the  formation  of  feeling,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  expression  of  it,  and  maintain  himself  incorrupt.  It  is  un- 
naturaL  What  would  you  give  for  a  man's  humanity  who  could 
stand  by  and  see  a  little  boy  deliberately  tortured,  and  maintain  a 
sweet  and  smiling  face,  and  pei-fect  equanimity,  saying, "  It  is  neither 
my  child,  nor  the  child  of  any  body  that  I  know  any  thing  about;" 
and  saying,  "  It  is  wrong ;  I  suppose  it  is  wrong ;  but  there  is  no  use 
of  being  excited  about  it"  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that 
could  stand  and  look  upon  wickedness  and  not  feel  all  his  nature  re- 
bound at  it?    You  can  not  see  a  man  steal  (provided  it  is  not  your- 
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self!)  without  the  utmost  horror.  You  never  see  a  mean  thing  done 
(if  it  is  only  done  by  another)  without  some  sensibility  in  regard  to  it. 
Now,  the  expressions  of  these  feelings  are,  by  reaction,  the  modes 
in  which  moral  sense,  the  repugnance  to  wickedness,  to  evil,  is 
strengthened.  And  if  you,  for  any  reason,  forbear  to  give  expression 
to  the  feeling,  it  goes  out  for  want  of  expression.  It  is  like  fire  that 
is  smothered.  And  the  man  who  is  so  extremely  prudent  that  be 
never  does  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  of  indignation  against  great 
wrongs,  is  a  man  that  emasculates  himself;  and  he  becomes  a  moral 
eunuch.  A  man  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  man'  who  has  no  power 
of  indignation.  A  man  is  not  worthy  of  being  ranked  in  the  roll  of 
manhood  who  does  not  know  how  to  issue  soul-thunder. 

The  feeling,  and  suitable  expi*ession,  of  indignation,  then,  is  not 
only  salutary  as  a  mode  of  penalty,  and  of  restraint  to  the  wickedness 
of  society,  but  it  is  quite  indispensable,  also,  to  the  moral  purity  of 
the  individual,  the  spectator,  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  exercises  by 
which  the  very  moral  sense  itself,  the  judge  and  test  of  all  things 
right  or  wrong,  is  kept  in  tone. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways,  if  one  is  curious,  and  looks  into  life, 
by  which  we  can  tamper  with  this  judge  and  condemner  which  God 
puts  in  us  for  our  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men.  We 
see  men  tampering  with  this  feeling  where  they  are  led  to  look  with 
favor  upon  evil  on  account  of  the  association  with  it  of  extrinsic  fine 
qualities.  There  are  a  great  many  men  that  hate  a  blundering,  stum- 
bling lie.  That  same  lie,  if  it  be  told  with  exquisite  dexterity,  quite 
excites  their  admiration,  and  they  forget  to  hate  it,  they  admire  the 
method  of  it  so  much.  If  an  artless,  blundering  boy  stupidly  lies, 
they  give  him  thunder ;  but  if  that  boy's  master,  with  unexpected  re- 
finement and  subtlety,  explodes  at  last  a  lie  that  is  original  in  all  its 
methods,  people  say, "  It  was  a  lie ;  but  was  it  not  admirable  ?"  Fine 
art  in  lying  takes  away  our  abhorrence  of  it. 

So  men  are  accustomed  to  express  indignation  when  things  that 
are  wicked  are  vulgar.  A  thing  that  in  its  stark-nakedness  men 
would  turn  blushing  away  from,  they  will  look  upon  with  an  unblush- 
ing face  and  with  effrontery  if  you  only  put  the  thin  guise  of  wit 
over  it.  The  most  hateful  evil  in  the  world  is  the  evil  that  dresses 
itself  in  such  a  way  that  men  can  not  hate  it.  This  is  the  harlotry 
of  wickedness.  Why,  the  very  men  that  make  wickedness  beautiful 
are  the  most  utterly  to  be  hated.  When  an  old  heathen  like  Horace 
sings  of  love  in  such  a  way  as  to  corrupt  the  very  notion  of  love,  we 
may  find  some  argument  of  compassion  in  the  fact  Uiat  he  was  a  hea^ 
then ;  but  when  Henry  Heine,  with  extraordinary  wit,  and  most  ex- 
traordinary wickedness,  defiles,  with  his  fine  touches,  the  very  infe- 
rior nerve  and  nature  of  love,  one  can  not  find  indignation  enough  to 
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Tiait  on  sncb  a  wretch  and  such  a  miscreant.  If  vice  would  make  it- 
self tolerable,  it  asks  art  to  embellish  it ;  and  as  soon  as  art  embellish- 
es it,  then  the  place  of  orgies  and  dissipations,  the  place  of  boundless 
corruptions,  the  place  where  deceits  and  cheatings  are  organized, 
spreads  tables  with  munificence.  And  because  these  things  are  in . 
vested  with  blushing  beauty,  and  because  they  are  surrounded  by 
glittering  gold  and  silver  furniture,  men  call  them  less  than  wicked. 
They  are  «{^E>er-wicked.  They  are  wicked  not  only  in  proportion  as 
they  are  malignant,  but  just  in  proportion  as  they  seek  to  make 
themselves  seem  innocent  by  their  embellishments. 

Now,  we  are  not  to  allow  our  taste  to  beguile  us.  We  are  not 
to  forget  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  function  of  abhorrence  of  evil 
because  things  are  dressed  out  so  witchingly,  so  disguisedly,  that 
they  seem  beautiful  when  they  should  seem  wicked. 

Men  lose  the  sense  of  evil,  too,  on  account  of  a  spurious  charity 
which  they  use  to  cover  wickedness  withal.  For  men  have  an  im- 
pression that  every  body  ought  to  be  charitable,  and  that  to  be  chari- 
table is,  on  the  whole,  nine  tenths  of  religion.  There  is  a  real  charity 
that  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  wish  it  were  more  exercised. 
Never  is  it  more  exercised  than  by  those  that  chastise  the  sin.  It 
is  charity  to  blame  wickedness.  It  is  charity  to  pursue  it  with 
punishment  and  penalty  until  it  reforms.  He  is  not  the  chari- 
table physician  that,  seeing  gangrene  in  the  limb,  refuses  to 
take  off  the  limb;  he  is  the  charitable  physician  that,  with 
knife  and  saw,  gives  pain  in  orderto  save  life.  There  is  a  charity 
which  assumes  that  avoiding  pain  and  giving  pleasure  is  chari- 
table ;  and  it  assumes  that  what  gives  pain  for  the  sake  of 
moral  purification  is  uncharitable.  This  is  spurious  charity.  And 
yet,  how  many  times  do  we  hear  men,  when  great  wickedness  is  com- 
mitted in  the  nation,  or  in  the  community,  or  by  individuals,  and 
men's  tongues  are  set  loose,  begin  to  pity  and  to  palliate !  To  be 
sore,  we  should  seek  to  spare  the  evil-doer  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
public  justice  will  permit  us  to  do  it ;  but  then,  we  may,  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  that,  overstep  the  mark,  and  seek  to  save  the  individual  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  destroy  the  community.  This  is  the  tendency 
of  all  that  kind  of  talk  that  pities  criminals.  Great  crimes  have  been 
committed;  and  men  say,  "If  we  only  knew;"  "The  circumstances 
being  considered ;"  "  We  do  not  know ;"  *'  If  we  were  only  in  their 
place."  That  does  very  well  for  the  man  ;  but  where  is  the  indig- 
nation f  Where  is  the  testimony  of  an  honest  man  against  fraud  ? 
A  man,  in  whose  hands  great  pecuniary  trusts  have  been  committed, 
is  guilty  of  some  astounding  wickedness,  and  instantly  there  is  a  burst 
of  indignation.  Then  come  forth  advocates  of  charity,  who  say,  "  We 
oaght  not  to  pursue  this  man.    We  ought  not  to  call  hard  names." 
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We  ought  to  be  humane,  it  is  true ;  but  we  ought  to  thunder  some- 
where !  Or,  are  we  to  let  these  crimes  go  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
called  charity  f  A  thousand  families  are  pierced  with  unexpected 
anguish;  a  thousand  widows  are  made  poor;  the  stream  that  sup- 
plied a  thousand  orphan  mouths  is  poisoned  or  dried  up ;  there  is  a 
wide-reaching  mischief  that  has  gone  out  from  one  man's  dishonesty 
and  defection ;  and  shall  there  be  no  memorial,  shall  there  be  no  wit- 
ness set  up,  by  which  men  shall  be  deterred  hereafter  from  doing  such 
great  wickednesses?  Shall  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand,  suffer? 
and  shall  you  find  ingenious  palliations  for  the  mischief-maker,  but  no 
commiseration  for  those  that  suffer  ?  We  have  bad  enough  of  that 
charity.  Our  communities  are  growing  old  and  hoary  in  transgres- 
sion because  there  has  not  been  a  lightning  stroSie  of  indignation 
visiting  the  transgressors. 

Social  connections  oftentimes  lead  men  to  forget  the  force  of  true 
and  Christian  indignation  against  evil.  Nobody,  I  suppose,  can  help 
being  indignant  as  long  as  wickedness  is  right  before  his  senses. 
Any  thing  that  our  senses  can  take  hold  of,  we  are  generally  true  to ; 
but  we  have  very  little  sense  of  the  invisible.  Therefore  the  moment 
time  has  somewhat  abated  the  vivid  sense  of  the  evil  committed,  the 
moment  it  is  removed  a  little  from  our  inspection,  there  begin  to 
grow  up  in  our  minds  other  considerations. 

A  man  has  burned  his  neighbor's  house,  and  he  has  been  convicted ; 
and,  having  lain  in  jail  a  year,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  prison ;  and  in- 
stantly the  community  swarms  with  petitions  for  the  remission  of  the 
penalty ;  and,  "  poor  fellow,"  they  begin  to  talk  about  his  having 
been  already  punished,  and  about  the  misfortunes  of  his  education. 
There  are  a  thousand  pities  expressed  that  the  man  who  only  burned 
down  his  neighbor's  house  should  be  "  sent  up."  And  so  men  begin 
to  plead  for  a  relaxation  of  the  sentence. 

If  a  man  has  committed  a  murder — foul  it  may  be,  and  deliberate 
— ^lie  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years,  (no  thanks  to  the 
judge!)  and  instantly,  if  he  have  social  connections,  if  he  have  stand- 
ing in  the  community — that  is  to  say,  if  he  have  the  power  to  influence 
votes — there  begins  to  be  a* movement  in  his  behalf.  Men  forget  the 
crime — they  forget  the  atrociousness  of  the  evil,  on  account  of  his 
connections  and  his  influence,  and  begin  to  supplicate  that  his  penal- 
ties may  be  remitted.  I  have  had  men  approach  me,  pleading,  "  This 
man  has  committed  murder ;  but  then,  he  is  married  to  a  veiy  ami- 
able and  lovely  wife,  and  he  has  five  beautiful  children,  and  his 
venerable  and  gray-haired  old  father  is  going  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  and  his  mother  is  heart-broken ;"  and  one  does  feel  as  though 
these  were  motives  for  mercy.  But  how  is  it  with  the  man  that  he 
has  murdered  ?     Had  not  he  a  wife  ?  and  had  not  he  children  ?  and 
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had  not  he  a  father  and  a  mother  ?  And  are  there  not  other  hearts 
snfTerlng  in  this  matter  ?  Those  are  conveniently  forgotten.  It  is 
only  the  hero  that  is  thought  about,  and  his  social  connections.  And 
so  men,  by  a  perverted  sympathy  with  those  that  are  socially  con- 
nected with  the  malefactor,  are  led  to  palliate,  to  hide,  at  any  rate 
to  forbear  the  expression  of  indignation  against  evil. 

Still  worse  is  it  where  self-interest  hinders  it.  Self-interest  is  one 
of  the  great  perverters  of  the  conscience  and  of  the  heart.  There  are 
a  great  many  men  whose  self-interest  does  not  show  itself  in  pecu- 
niary ways,  or  ways  of  ambition ;  but  they  are  living  in  the  com- 
manity  where  it  is  their  wish  not  to  have  any  trouble.  As  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  all,  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  so  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  seem  to  think  that  all  the  duties  of  life  are  summed  up  in, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil."  So  that  they  only  keep  themselves  from 
doing  evil,  they  think  they  have  no  other  duties  to  perform ;  and  their 
ambition  is  to  go  softly  through  life;  to  get  into  no  quarrel  with 
any  body,  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  public  matters.  If  there  is  an 
evil  committed,  they  declare,  "  Well,  I  did  not  do  it ; "  and  they  say 
to  their  household,  '^  It  is  not  our  business ;  our  business  is  not  to 
haye  any  thing  to  do  with  this  matter  in  any  way  whatever."  They 
want  to  go  so  carefully  and  so  securely  that  not  once  shall  they  feel 
called  upon  to  abhor  any  thing. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  men  that  they  died  and  had  not  an  enemy. 
Well,  they  ought  to  have  died  a  great  while  before  I    For  a  man 

« 

that  is  true,  a  man  that  knows  how,  with  holy  horror,  to  rebuke 
wickedness,  finds  enough  of  it  to  do  in  this  world.  Has  a  man  lived 
forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  years?  and  has  he  never  rebuked  a  wicked  man 
enoogh  to  make  that  man  hate  him,  so  that  you  can  put  on  his  tomb, 
"  He  has  not  lefb  an  enemy  "  ?  Why,  I  could  put  that  on  a  cabbage- 
field  !  What  kind  of  a  patriot  and  soldier  would  he  be,  who,  com- 
ing out  of  the  three  drenched  days  of  Gettysburg,  should  be  able  to 
go  home  and  say,  "I  never  hurt  any  body  I"  For  what  were  you 
enlisted  ?  for  what  were  you  sent  there  ?  Did  not  God  call  you  into 
his  army  ?  and  are  you  not  sworn  to  hate  the  Lord's  enemies,  and 
make  them  yours  ?  And  yet,  you  go  through  the  whole  of  your  life, 
and  at  last  die  and  leave  fools  behind  you  to  say,  "  He  never  had  an 
enemy !" 

There  is  another  form  in  which  self-interest  interposes  between 
the  feeling  and  expression  of  indignation,  where  a  man's  affliirs  are 
interrupted  by  it.  How  often  do  we  see  acts  committed  near  to  us 
that  bring  out  at  first  a  resenting  expression.  But  the  man  that  to- 
day is  so  determined  to  rectify  wrong,  if  you  go  to  him  to-morrow, 
will  have  reconsidered  the  subject,  and  will  say,  "  It  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  proceed,  now  that  our  business  is  related  to  that  matter. 
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If  we  speak  of  this  thing,  it  will  strike  right  across  our  interests.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  do  it.  Let  justice  take  its  own  course.  We  must  con- 
sult our  welfare."  And  so  men  will  let  monstrous  wickedness  go  be- 
cause its  exposure  would  affect  their  business.  They  are  bribed  by 
their  self-interest. 

If  a  man  knows  of  a  crime,  and  he  is  visited  by  a  neighbor,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  are  put  into  his  hand,  and  his  hand  is  shut  upon  it,  and 
it  is  said  to  him,  *'  Now,  let  your  mouth  be  as  closely  shut  as  your 
hand  is,  and  do  not  you  speak,"  he  is  bribed,  is  he  not  ?  And  he  is 
bribed  to  hold  his  peace,  is  he  not  ?  And  you  hate  him  and  the  act,  do 
you  not  ?  Now,  w^hen  your  store  comes  up  and  says,  "  I  know  that  that 
is  abominable,  but  a  thousand  doUara  this  year  depends  on  your  holding 
your  tongue — does  not  your  store  bribe  you,  does  not  your  business 
bribe  you  just  as  much  as  though  you  had  been  bribed  by  an  indi- 
vidual man  ?  That  is  a  mean  man  who  will  allow  self-interest  in 
.  commercial  affairs  to  prevent  the  honest  expression  of  his  indignation 
against  crime.    Let  fly*  and  take  the  consequences ! 

Where  a  class-spirit  in  society,  where  sectarianism  in  religion, 
where  party  spirit  in  politics,  keep  men  silent  in  regard  to  evil 
things  that  are  done  in  these  respective  spheres,  we  see. again  how 
men's  self-interest  bribes  them  to  silence.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
honorable  reticence  in  the  household,  and  that  there  is  an  honorable 
reticence  in  the  church,  particularly  in  regard  to  mere  faults.  He 
would  be  a  poor  parent  or  a  poor  brother  who  should  go  out  of  the 
house  to  proclaim  the  ordinary  failings  and  foibles  of  the  household. 
And  in  churches  there  is  a  large  place  for  silence,  and  covering  up 
one  another's  faults.  But  here  is  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  your 
church,  and  he  is  as  greedy  as  death,  he  is  inexorable  in  his  avarice, 
he  is  carrying  his  life  so  that  it  bums  on  every  side  like  a  flame 
other  men's  prosperities ;  and  you  know  it,  and  see  it ;  but  you  never 
speak  about  it ;  and  when  other  men  speak  of  it,  you  say,  '^  Oh ! 
tut,  tut,  tut !"  You  hide  it  and  cover  it  up.  Do  you  consider  that 
that  is  discharging  your  duty  to  God  ?  Or,  the  same  is  true  where 
men  commit  the  most  flagrant  and  damnable  crimes  in  politics,  and 
they  are  on  our  side,  and  you  get  the  election  by  it.  If  there  is  any 
place  in  which  you  ought  to  be  more  indignant  than  another,  it  is 
where  a  man  in  your  church  violates  the  very  sanctities  of  manhood ; 
or  where  a  man  on  your  side  insults  every  honest  man  in  your  party 
by  doing  monstrous  wickednesses.  And  yet,  the  spirit  of  the  world 
is  to  cover  up  evil,  provided  it  is  in  our  sect  or  party  or  class  in  society. 

This  whole  affair  of  the  bribery  of  conscience  is  most  pitiable, 
and  oftentimes  most  cowardly  in  its  exiiibitions.  It  is  particularly 
so  when  those  who  are  set  to  expose  wickedness  and  make  it  hateful 
before  men  wrap  it  up  in  soft  words. 
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Ever  since  I  have  been  a  man,  nntil  within  the  last  ten  years,  a 
most  gigantic  wickedness,  that  included  in  itself  the  violation  of 
every  hnmanity,  of  every  canon  of  righteonsness,  existed  throughout 
one  half  of  this  great  i*epublic ;  and  the  pulpit,  which  is  set  to  discern 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  between  light 
and  darkness,  maintained  itself  in  this  nation  in  its  most  respectable 
form,  and  in  eminent  places,  without  there  being  expressed,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  one  word  of  indignation.  Nay,  in  the  greater 
namber  of  churches  in  this  land — churches  that  God  made  to  be  his 
very  mouthpieces ;  in  pulpits  where  God  meant  that  his  word  should 
'be  spoken,  whether  men  would  hear  or  forbear,  and  where  fiery 
indignation,  as  from  the  heai*t  of  God,  should  have  scorched  and 
bamed  to  ashes  injustice  and  ruthless  wickedness — ^in  these  places 
how  piteous  and  cowardly  is  the  spectacle !  And  what  a  sad  chap>- 
ter  in  histoi'y — ^that  there  was  almost  no  testimony,  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  in  obscure  pulpits,  and  none  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  wickedness,  borne  against  it4>  But  now  that  the 
wiekedness  is  crushed,  and  it  is  fashionable,  the  pulpit  is  open  and 
loud-mouthed  in  condemning  slavery.  Every  body  now  can  preach 
emancipation.  Now,  the  only  danger  of  the  men  who  preach  is  that 
they  will  go  indiscriminately  to  the  other  extreme.'  But  how  cow- 
ardly they  have  shown  themselves  to  be !  If  ever,  let  a  man  bom- 
bard a  fort  when  it  has  power  to  resist  his  attacks.  I  would  not 
ran  after  wickedness  when  it  is  down,  but  when  it  is  up,  and 
load-mouthed,  baying  and  defiant.  That  is  the  time  to  show  manhood 
and  courage.  If  pulpits  were  what  grossness  wants  them  to  be  ;  if 
in  respect  to  lewdness  and  drunkenness  and  dissipation,  they  were 
to  "preach  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;"  if  they  were,  so  to  speak,  with 
wool  to  wrap  up  the  wickedness  of  men ;  if  they  were  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  their  parishioners  were  not  to  be  annoyed,  ai}d  that  great  pub- 
lic matters  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  lusts  were  to  have  their 
own  way,  what  would  pulpits  be  good  for  ?  What  are  pulpits  good 
for  that  go  piping  music  over  the  heads  of  men  who  are  guilty  of 
gigantic  transgi'essions  ?  It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  pulpits  that  are 
80  cowardly  that  they  do  not  dare  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  A  man  had  bettetbea  John,  and  go  into  the  wilderness, 
clothed  in  camelVhair,  and  eating  locusts  and  wild  honey,  than  to  be 
a  fat  minister  in  a  fat  pulpit,  supporting  himself  luxuriously  by 
betraying  God  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  devil. 

It  is  oftentimes  said  that  such  pulpits  are  savage  and  ferocious. 
My  own  observation  in  life  teaches  me  that  if  there  is  a  man  to  be 
succored,  if  there  is  a  man  whose  vices  and  crimes  have  brought  him 
into  great  suffering,  the  man  that  is  most  faithful  in  exposing  his 
wrong,  is  the  man  that  will  go  quickest  to  his  side ;  and  he  will 
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give  him  more  help  than  the  men  that  are  all  the  time  crying  out, 
*' Charity!  charity!"  I  have  never  found  that  these  men  who  are 
so  ready  to  cover  transgressions  with  cries  of  charity^  put  their 
hands  deep  into  their  pockets.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
men  that  are  denounced  as  being  severe  and  ferocious,  are  the  men 
that  shed  more  tears  over  those  whom  they  expose  and  punish,  and 
give  more  time,  more  money,  and  more  sympathy,  than  the  men  that 
denounce  them.  If  a  man  is  faithful  toward  God,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  he  will  be  faithful  toward  his  fellow-men. 

Not  only  are  the  organs  of  public  sentiment,  such  as  the  pulpit, 
cowardly,  but  public  sentiment  itself,  too  often,  is  cowardly.  It  re- 
fuses to  take  high  moral  grounds.     It  refuses  to  be  just  and  earnest 

I  can  not  but  say  that,  although  to  a  certain  extent  the  evil  is  less 
in  newspapers,  it  is  seen  very  glaringly  there  also.  We  are  not 
deficient  in  newspapers,  which,  when  they  are  angry,  avenge  their 
prejudices  and  passions  with  great  violence.  But  to  be  calm,  to  be 
just,  and  then  without  fear  or  favor,  discriminatingly  but  intensely 
to  mark  and  brand  iniquity,  and  to  defend,  on  the  other  hand, 
righteousness  and  virtue — this  <  is  to  make  a  newspuper  a  sublime- 
power  over  the  community.  Alas  that  there  should  be  so  few  such 
newspapers  1 

I  think  it  high  time  that  we  should  speak  more  frequently  on 
this  subject  I  think  it  high  time  in  my  own  ministry  that  this 
matter  should  be  reintroduced,  and;  brought  again  vividly  to  your 
attention.  The  want  of  indignation  at  flagrant  wickedness  is  one 
of  the  alarming  symptoms  of  our  times.  We  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  an  amount  of  corruption  second  only  to  that  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  seems  as  though  society  must  dissolve,  as  xhough  it 
must  be  unable  to  cohere  much  longer.  And  the  most  alarming 
thing  is  not  the  condition  of  our  pulpits ;  it  is  the  most  absolute 
torpor  of  the  public  conscience.  We  are  in  cities  that  are  full  of 
churches  in  which  the  most  monstrous  ebullitions  of  wickedness 
seem  not  much  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  house  of  God.  The 
Christianity  of  New-York  is  no  match  for  the  depravity  in  that  city. 
And  what  is  true  of  that  city  is  not  untrue  of  many  others.  There 
has  been  a  fair  field,  and  a  fair  conflict;  and  to-day  the  conscience 
of  New-York  is  overmatched  and  put  down. 

Consider  some  of  the  more  flagrant  and  alarming  tendencies  of 
the  time  which  require  attention  and  public  rebuke.  Consider  to 
what  an  extent  executive  clemency  is  perverted.  I  am  not  of  those 
who  think  that  no  culprit  should  hope  for  freedom.  If  you  could  but 
see  the  inequalities  of  justice  ;  if  you  could  but  see  how  the  heavier 
sentences  often  rest  upon  the  weaker  men  and  the  less  culpable,  you 
would  see  that  there  was  a  great  field  for  executive  clemency.    But 
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indiscriminate  pardoning,  and  especially  political  pardoning,  is  an 
evil  that  is  not  simply  a  weakness,  but  that  threatens  to  cut  the  very 
cord  of  justice  itself. 

I  refer  with  especial  reprobation  to  the  mania  of  Presidential  par- 
doning. It  seems  to  me  (perhaps  I  am  not  as  well  informed  of  the 
facts  as  I  might  be ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  is  the  certain  road 
to  favor)  that  as  sure  as  a  man  becomes  a  counterfeiter,  or  a  swindler, 
or  an  embezzler,  and  steals  from  the  Post-OflSce,  or  from  the  Custom- 
Honse,  or  from  the  Revenue,  and  is  by  any  mistake  of  the  law  caught 
and  held  for  punishment,  so  sure  shall  he  have  the  President's  pardon, 
coming  to  him  as  a  messenger  of  mercy,  and  calling  him  from  his 
confinement,  and  reinstating  him  in  life  again.  And  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  one  or  two  who  have  been  "  sent  up"  from 
Brooklyn  dunng  the  past  year,  have  not  been  pai'doned  !  Doubtless, 
if  some  one  would  send  their  names  jto  Washington,  they  would  be 
pardoned  within  a  week  I  Only  be  a  counterfeiter,  only  steal  from 
the  Post-Office  or  Custom-House,  only  defraud  the  Revenue,  and  you 
will  be  granted  immunity!  Is  it  not  a  shame  and  an  outrage?  It 
is  corruption,  the  whole  of  it.  It  is,  in  its  direct  influences,  corrupt- 
ing the  opinions  and  the  moral  sense,  not  of  the  community  at  large 
alone,  but  especially  of  the  young,  mingling  and  confounding  their 
opinions ;  so  that  the  difference  between  right  or  wrong,  pain  and 
penalty  or  reward,  is  almost  lost  sight  of. 

Consider,  too,  the  gigantic  dishonesties  that  are  taking  place  al- 
most nnrebuked  in  what  I  may  call  the  money-power  of  the  land. 
Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  swindles  which  are  taking  place  in 
our  midst?  Do  you  know  how  capitalists,  confederated,  are  using 
the  whole  community  as  a  sponge,  and  squeezing  them  at  their  plea- 
sure ?  Crimes  are  committed  in  our  day,  which,  if  they  were  reduc- 
ed to  their  exact  chemical  elements,  would  include  every  shade  of 
crimes  that  are  known  at  Sing  Sing  or  Auburn  ;  and  they  are  com* 
mitted  by  great  men,  by  millionaires.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  my 
business  to  hunt  them  down  ;  but  I  do  say  this  :  that  men  who  walk 
through  our  streets,  and  whom  we  know,  are  guilty  of  committing 
the  most  stupendous  frauds.  They  are  men  whose  palm  ought  not  to 
cross  mine.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  respectable.  Some- 
where there  ought  to  be  men  who  feel  abhorrence  at  such  things,  and 
who  dare  let  these  men  know  that  they  feel  this  abhorrence.  It  is  not 
enough  for  you  that  you  do  not  do  the  evil.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  cherish  a  secret  indignation  at  it.  Your  lips  should  express  it, 
and  so  far  as  the  providence  of  God  gives  you  opportunity,  you 
should  make  it  known  to  those  who  are  intimately  concerned  in  such 
frauds.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  conspicuous  man,  of  every  truly 
honest  financier,  of  every  upright  businessman,  to  discriminate  in  be- 
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half  of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  honest  and  those  whom  he 
knows  to  be  dishonest,  and  to  make  dishonest  men  tingle.  But  if 
you  let  these  base  men  think  that  you  are  their  friend ;  if,  when 
they  come  in,  you,  because  they  are  backed  by  such  and  such  influ- 
ence, smile,  and  thank  them  for  the  honor  they  have  bestowed  upon 
you,  and  ask  them  to  call  again,  and  give  them  reason  to  suppose  that 
you  are  more  than  glad  to  see  them,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  are  gone, 
say,  "  I  would  not  be  in  that  man's  shoes  for  all  the  world,"  you  are  a 
hypocrite  I  Instead  of  receiving  the  rascals  in  that  manner  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  letting  every  one  of  your  clerks  see  that 
because  they  have  money  they  are  received,  you  ought  to  strike  them 
with  lightning! 

We  are  not  enough  accustomed  to  be  honest  to  our  convictions. 
We  do  not  use  those  epithets  which  convey  in  them  the  power  of 
blasting.  Now  and  then  there,  comes  a  man  who  has  a  plain  tongue, 
and  the  whole  community  feels  the  want  of  his  plain  talking  about 
great  wickednesses — so  great  that,  though  the  man  may  be  weak  in 
a  thousand  respects,  though  he  may  be  erratic  in  some  particulars, 
yet  the  body  politic  crave  that  greatly  deficient  element  of  indigna- 
tion and  plain  speaking  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  will  forgive  him, 
only  so  that  he  will  make  his  tongue  express  their  feeling.  It  is  good 
and  wholesome. 

When  an  August  day  has  been  lowering,  and  murky,  and  there 
is  no  air  to  be  breathed,  and  every  man  wilts,  by  and  by  there  comes 
a  roaring  thunder-crack  in  the  heavens,  and  the  wind  swings  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  and  sweeps  out  all  the  poisoned  air,  and  men  stand 
up  and  say,  ^'  Bless  God  for  such  a  thunder,  and  for  such  a  storm  !" 

Now  and  then  you  come  across  a  robust,  ugly-mouthed  man, 
who  talks,  and  fights,  and  deals  heavy  blows  against  wickedness ; 
and  every  body  is  afraid  to  come  near  him  ;  but  every  body, 
standing  back,  says, "  Good !  good !  how  it  does  my  soul  good  to  see 
one  man  that  knows  how  to  give  it  to  them !"  But  if  you  did  your 
duty,  there  would  not  be  such  a  need  of  single  men  to  undertake  this 
work.  What  are  called  "  fanatics  "  and  "  extremists  "  are  only  the  men 
that  God  sends  to  make  up  the  general  average  which  your  unfaith- 
fulness lowers.  If  you  did  your  duty  individually,  one  by  one, 
more  perfectly,  there  would  be  no  such  occasion,  and,  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  such  men. 

The  coriTiption  of  the  franchise  is  another  subject  that  ought  not 
to  pass  without  a  word  of  remark.  This  Government  is  built  on  a 
vote.  But  votes  that  are  purchasable  are  quicksands ;  and  a  govern- 
ment built  on  them  is  built  on  quicksand,  and  can  not  stand.  There 
is  no  more  alarming  feature  to-day  than  the  corruption  of  our  politics, 
beginning  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes. 
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The  scenes  which,  if  we  have  not  witnessed  them,  we  are  morally 
certain  transpired  in  these  cities,  within  the  last  fortnight,  are 
enough  to  shock  every  thoughtful  man,  and  to  throw  liim  into  con- 
sternation, in  view  of  the  perils  which  hang  over  him.  And  no  man  is 
true  to  God  who,  for  the  sake  of  shielding  his  party,  would  conceal 
SQch  frandolent  doings,  or  fail  to  visit  them  with  the  utmost 
indignation  of  expression*  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  foreic^n- 
ere.  For  the  most  part  they  are  perverted,  and  are  led  as 
sheep  to  the  slaughter;  but  the  engineers  are  native-born — and 
the  more  woe  be  on  them !  It  is  not  the  victim  that  I  feel  most 
inoensed  against ;  it  is  not  the  ignorant  man,  that  is  managed ;  it  is 
the  trig  and  snug  man  who  thinks^  but  never  dirties  hb  hand  with  the 
fioal  iniquity,  and  who  sits  in  his  embellished  house  and  concocts  the 
mischief.  His  agent  touches  another  agent,  and  that  agent  touches 
a  third  agent,  away  out  there.  But  these  various  agents  are  not 
most  responsible  for  the  wickedness.  The  man  here,  that  started  it, 
is  the  culprit;  and  he  ought  to  be  made  to  feel,  no  matter  how  hi<yh 
he  is,  or  where  he  goes,  the  scathing  indignation  of  an  incensed 
public  conscience.  Talk  about  patriotism !  Men  are  proclaiming 
sentiments  that  have  in  them  something  to  draw  the  popular  ap- 
plaase,  while  at  the  same  time  moths  are  cutting  the  very  gar- 
ments of  justice,  and  thieves  are  breaking  in  to  steal,  and  minera  are 
taking  away  the  ground  from  under  the  foundations  of  national  life  t 
What  is  their  patriotism  worth  ? 

We  might  expect  that  the  next  stage  of  this  corruption  would  be 
found  in  the  legislative  halls.     I  am  sick  when  I  think  of  it.    The 
legislatures  of  these   United  States  are  so  generally  corrupt  that 
those  which  are  not  corrupt  are  the  exceptions.    I  do  not  think  I 
shinder  when  I  say  that  the  general  rule  to-day  in  legislatures  is  bri- 
bery— ^buying  and  selling.    I  do  not  mean  that  men  consult  each 
others'  interests.    I  do  not  mean,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called 
in  the  West  "log-rolling"  prevails  merely,  and  that  men  openly  and 
undtsgnisedly  buy  and  sell,  but  that  men  form  plans  or  rules,  in 
which    all  public   interests    are  bought   and    sold.      Bribery  and 
cormption  the  most  profound,  the  most  atrocious,  and  apparently  in- 
creasing, is  in  our  legislatures.    And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.     It  is 
known  in  every  town  and  every  county  that  the  next  legislature  will 
be  as  bad  as  the  one  that  went  before  it,  and  it  is  denounced  accord- 
ingly.   When  the  Republican  goes  down,  and  the  Democratic  comes 
up,  it  is  just  as  bad ;  and  vice  versa.     Whichever  party  goes  to  Al- 
bany, it  is  all  the  same.      Men  are  about  alike  after  being  dissolved 
in  that  caldron.    If  they  go  there  honest,  they  are  sure  to  come  back 
comipted — such  is  the  subtle  nature  of  the  disease  which  rages  there. 
Now,  there  ought  to  be  a  public  sentiment  such  that,  when  a  man 
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comes  home  to  his  constituents,  if  he  is  known  to  bo  a  bribed  man, 
he  shall  be  blasted  by  the  fire  of  their  indignation  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  public  sentiment,  and  when  he  returns,  he  settles  down  disturbed 
by  no  one.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  church.  Will  his  minister  say  a 
word  ?  Not  a  word.  Will  his  brother  elder  say  a  word  ?  Not  a 
syllable.  It  is  said,  in  the  neighborhood,  "  He  has  greased  his  hands 
a  little  ;  but  then  he  has  money ;  he  is  a  man  of  influence."  It  may 
be  that  some  rival  will  charge  him  with  corruption ;  and  these  men 
that  know  the  charge  is  true  will  smooth  it  over  and  say,  "That  man 
is  running  against  him,  and  of  course  he  will  say  any  thing."  They 
know  that  the  man  is  corrupt  and  corruptible;  and  yet  he  will  not 
lose  his  standing  in  the  church ;  he  will  not  lose  his  standing  in  the 
presbytery ;  he  will  not  lose  his  standing  in  the  class,  if  he  be  class- 
leader.  He  will  be  just  as  much  courted  and  invited;  he  will  be  just 
as  well  spoken  to  as  ever,  however  he  may  be  spoken  of.  You  may 
backbite  him  a  little,  but  you  will  not  forehiiQ  him  at  all.  So  that 
while  we  are  denouncing  legislatures,  remember  that  legislatures  are 
made  up  of  your  representatives.  If  a  man  that  goes  from  Brooklyn 
is  a  corrupt  and  buyable  man,  it  is  in  part  because  I  am  corrupt,  un- 
less I  clean  my  skirts,  and  throw  my  whole  influence  against  him, 
and  am  a  witness  against  him.  Then  I  am  not  represented  by  him. 
But  every  one  of  you  mute-mouthed  voters,  you  who  do  not  like  to 
go  out  to  primaries,  who  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  fill  up  your  life  by  doing  your 
duty — you  are  every  one  of  you  represented  by  that  corruption.  If 
you  send  a  villain  to  Albany  to  represent  you,  he  does  represent  you  ! 
I  would  that  it  stopped  even  here ;  but  corruption  has  gone  still 
higher.  The  last  refuge  of  justice  is  in  our  courts ;  and  yet,  so  cor- 
rupt are  our  courts  become  that  the  name  of  Jvdgc  stinks  !  There  is 
nothing  that  excites  my  indignation  more.  There  is  no  treachery 
that  is  so  base.  There  is  nothing  that  I  forgive  myself  so  unwill- 
ingly for  as  for  meeting  a  corrupt  judge  and  not  frowning  upon  him 
— yea,  and  striking  him  !  Not  but  that  they  are  subjects  of  mercy ; 
but  if  there  was  only  some  man  holding  the  relation  of  parent,  that 
could  take  some  of  these  sturdy  judges  and  renew  the  scenes  of  their 
youth,  I  should  heartily  rejoice !  They  plunder,  and  are  known  to 
plunder.  They  make  decisions,  and  hold  them  up  for  sale.  They 
make  auctions  of  justice,  and  among  the  seekers  of  justice  they  bid 
for  bribers !  And  what  then  ?  They  are  elected  again  to  the  su- 
preme bench,  or  to  the  circuit  courts.  They  are  elected  because 
they  are  corrupt.  There  are  a  few  men  that  mutter,  and  say,  "Too 
bad !  too  bad  I"  but  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  And  our  courts  are 
growing  more  and  more  corrupt,  and  our  judges  more' and  more  in- 
famous. 
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When,  two  years  ago,  I  made  some  such  attack  as  this,  I  was  writ- 
ten to  with  great  indignation  by  a  veiy  young  man,  the  son  of  a  very 
old  judge,  on  account  of  it.  I  was  glad  of  that.  I  wish  that  some 
judge's  son  would  write  me  a  letter  to-raoiTOW.  It  would  be  a  sign 
of  Bome  conscience  left,  of  some  faint  reminiscence  of  honor.  But  it 
will  not  be  so.  They  are  just  like  putty  ;  and  if  you  dent  them,  the 
dent  stays  !  It  will  produce  no  effect  upon  them.  And  not  because 
I  am  not  worthy  of  notice — I  am  worthy  of  notice ;  for  my  words  will 
go  into  the  newspapere,  and  will  be  read,  and  it  will  be  known  that 
these  judges  are  corrupt,  and  they  will  be  made  conspicuous,  as  being 
leagued  together.  And  if  there  are  any  honest  men  among  them, 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  out  and  clearing  their  skirts, 
that  they  may  not  divide  the  responsibility  with  their  infamous  com- 
panions ;  but  they  will  not  do  it.  They  may  murmur  at  me ;  they 
may  revile  me.  It  does  not  hurt  me  at  all.  But  these  words  will 
stick  upon  them,  and  will  be  blown  abroad,  and  it  will  be  known  by 
men  that  judges  are  proverbially  corrupt ;  yet  it  will  not  make  any 
difference.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  lost  to  sentiments  of  rectitude. 
This  is  a  community  so  low  in  moral  tone  that  there  is  no  indigna- 
tion left.  Enough  to  make  you  think,  enough  to  make  a  murmur, 
perhaps  in  a  whisper,  one  with  another ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  that  shall  rise  up  like  fire  in  the  prairies,  and  con- 
sume the  vermin  that  nestle  in  all  the  rotting  growths  thereof. 

I  tell  you,  we  are  more  in  danger  now  at  home  from  the  corrup- 
tion among  the  constituency  in  moneyed  circles,  from  the  vast  plans 
that  set  at  naught  justice  and  truth  and  honesty  and  rectitude,  than 
from  all  the  iniquity  by  which  our  most  sacred  usages,  laws,  and 
customs  are  being  destroyed — by  which  our  very  magistrates  them- 
selves arc  hurled  from  their  high  duties — and  by  which  our  very 
courts  of  justice  are  eaten  to  the  very  core  by  corruption.  We  are 
in  more  danger  from  these  things  than  from  any  foreign  enemy. 

We  were  once  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  slavery.  I 
nsed  to  think  that  slavery  was  our  greatest  danger.  It  was  a  vast 
danger.  But  to-day  money  is  our  danger,  and  the  corruption  that 
follows  money. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  put  on  his  bib  and  tucker  and  say 
his  catechism.  You  have  got  more  to  do  than  to  say  your  cate- 
chism. You  have  got  a  testimony  to  make.  You  have  got  to  culti- 
vate the  feeling  that  loves  purity,  and  hates  impurity ;  that  loves 
truth,  and  hates  lies ;  that  loves  justice,  and  abhors  injustice  ;  that 
loves  clean  hands,  and  abhors  bribery  ;  that  loves  rectitude,  and  ab- 
hors treachery,  whether  it  come  in  one  form  or  another.  There  has 
got  to  be  a  time  of  revival  in  the  church.  I  like  revivals  of  religion 
that  make  men  spiritually  new  men ;  but  oh  I  we  want  another  kind 
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of  revival  to-day.  We  want  a  revival  in  God's  church  that  shall 
make  men  bear  witness  at  least  to  morality,  let  alone  spirituality.  It 
is  time  that  the  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God ;  and 
then,  what  shall  the  end  of  those  be  who  are  so  far  away  from 
Zion? 

Friends  and  brethren,  I  have  borne  my  testimony.  I  have  not 
overstated  any  thing.  I  have  understated  every  thing.  I  have  not 
exaggerated  either  the  corruption  or  the  danger.  It  is  not  less,  it  is 
far  greater  than  I  have  stated  it.  I  have  not  been  extravagant  in 
marking  out^the  line  of  your  duty.  Your  duty  is  greater  than  I 
have  painted  it — not  less. 

And  now,  what  shall  the  result  of  this  testimony  be  ?  In  the  first 
place,  yon  must  begin  at  home,  you  must  begin  in  your  own  small  circle, 
to  reform  yourselves  in  the  matter  of  indignation  against  wicked- 
ness. You  must  learn  to  speak  that  which  you  feel.  You  must  bo 
known,  by  gesture,  by  expression,  and  by  word,  to  be  wholly  commit- 
ted to  that  which  is  right,  and  against  that  which  is  wrong.  And, 
though  your  inflaence  may  be  limited  to  a  small  circle,  it  will 
make  itself  felt  beyond  that  circle.  No  matter  what  interests  may 
be  involved,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  enmity  or  the  hatred  that  you 
incur,  you  must  be  true  to  your  convictions,  and  you  must  give  them 
mouth.  They  must  be  felt  in  public  affairs.  It  is  time  for  plain 
speaking,  not  only,  but  for  rigorous  dealing. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  so  far  gone  but  that  there  is  laid  up  light- 
ning enough  in  our  communities  to  blight  and  to  blast  miscreants. 
There  is  a  day  of  change  and  reformation  coming.  We  are  not  going 
to  perish  ignobly  in  this  way.  But  it  will  be  because  we  repent.  If  we 
hold  on  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  going,  we  shall  perish.  But  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  us.  And  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  will  do 
it  will  be  to  arouse  your  consciousness ;  to  arouse  the  expression  of 
your  indignation ;  to  lead  you  to  cleanse  your  way  by  abhorring 
that  which  is  evil  and  cleaving  to  that  which  is  good. 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

O  LoBD  I  thoa  knowcBt  us  altogether,  better  than  we  know  ooradves ;  and  thou  art  acquainted 
with  oor  thoughts.  Thou  knowest  onr  desires,  and  thou  knowest  all  the  trouble  that  we  ha^e 
with  ourselves.  Thou  dost  behold  the  ixnpetaoas  passions  which  defy  strength.  Then  art  the 
witness  of  the  temptations  whleh  eome  to  us.  AH  oor  way  is  open  before  thee,  however  much  it 
ts  hidden  from  men.  And  the  pride,  the  selfishness,  the  sordid  desires,  and  the  godless  and 
worldly  tendendea  of  our  nature— fliou  art  altogether  acguainted  with  them.  Thou  doet 
behold  if  there  be  envy,  or  Jealousy,  or  wrangUng,  or  ill-will.  Thou  art  witness  if  our  souls  turn 
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mmy  from  tbAt  which  is  pore  and  trae  and  good.  Thou  dost  heboid  if,  by  any  enticement,  we 
take  hold  of  that  which  is  munst  or  wicked.  Thon  dost  behold  what  efforts  we  make  in  taming 
hack  the  coarse  of  put  wrong.  Tfaoa  dost  witness  whether  we  watch  and  strive ;  whether,  as 
good  soldlen,  we  fight  mamlhlly  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  And  if  thoa  beholdest,  it  is  to  blame 
and  to  condemn— 4nd  yet  to  pity  and  to  spare.  Thou  wooldest  not  that  any  ahoold  perish.  And 
aU  thy  thoni^ts,  even  in  punishment,  are  for  recoTery,  that  men  may  live ;  that  the  worst  may 
become  better :  that  they  may  not  die.  O  Lord  I  it  is  of  thy  compassion,  It  is  becaase  thoa  sparest 
with  infinite  love  and  mercy,  that  we  are  alive,  and  that  there  are  such  beaatifhl  prospects  open 
to  OB.  We  know  thy  goodness,  and  are  witnesses  of  it  all  the  way  throogh  lli^.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  bear  witness  to  thy  great  goodness  to  ns,  not  deserving  it ;  bat  deserving,  contrari- 
wiee,  thy  sharp  strokes,  and  thine  indignation  which  consomes.  We  have  been  the  recipients  of 
boonty  instead.  Thon  hast  healed  rather  than  destroyed.  Thoa  hast  restored  as  to  a  better 
mind.  Thon  Itast  aaccored  as  in  times  of  temptation,  and  accepted  oor  repentance  when  we  had 
IhBen ;  and  thon  art  drawing  as  with  great  grace  and  kindness.  Oh  1  that  all  thy  mercies  might 
lead  OS  rather  to  repentimce  than  to  hardness  of  heart  and  to  presomption  in  farther  evil. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wUt  strengthen  in  as  all  things  that  are  good,  and  weaken  the 
power  of  evil.  Grant  onto  as  not  alone  that  life  which  we  have  in  onrselves— lend  as  of  thy  llfb. 
<Hve  to  OS  Uie  blessedness  of  thine  own  soal,  to  lift  as  higher  than  we  coold  fiy ;  to  strengthen  in 
OS  aU  things  that  are  virtaoas.  Beveal  thyself  to  as  from  day  to  day,  ttiat  we  may  walk  aa  seeing 
Him  who  is  iaviaible.  May  we  never  be  weary  in  well-doing.  Maywenotbe  wearyinrebaking 
the  evn  which  is  round  about  us,  or  in  laboring  for  its  extirpation  or  limitation.  May  we  seek 
to  inmnote  that  which  is  good,  and  to  overcome  tliat  which  is  evil  with  good.  Deliver  us  from 
■U  malign  passions.  Deliver  us  frvm  all  hatred  that  is  not  a  holy  hatred.  And  we  beseech  of 
thee  that  thon  wilt  teach  as  how  to  love  as  thou  dost,  and  how  to  hate  ns  thoa  dost. 

Btess,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.  Accept  oar  grateAil  thanksgiving  for 
an  thy  merdea  to  as  in  years  gone  by.  We  remember  the  hours  of  darkness  and  of  troable 
of  sool ;  we  remember  ttie  hours  of  anguish  and  of  fear  for  the  tilings  that  should  come ;  and 
behold  thou  hast  overruled  by  thy  good  providence  all  things  for  the  establishment  of  Justice,  for 
the  fhrtfaerance  of  liberty,  and  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence.  And  we  pray  that  that  good 
work  which  thou  hast  instituted,  and  which  is  inspired  and  directed  by  thee,  may  go  forward. 

Pity  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  Deliver  them  from  those  that  would  consume  them.  Grant 
that  they  who  malignantly  would  destroy  those  that  are  weak  may  themselves  be  caught  in  their 
own  nets,  and  perish  in  the  pit  which  they  have  digged. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  over  the  world  the  strong  may  be  strong  In  righteousness,  and 
that  those  who  lift  themselves  up  for  iniquity  may  be  beaten  down  small  as  the  dust. 

Advance  thy  banner,  O  God  of  justice  and  of  truth  I  Give  hope  to  those  that  are  desolate. 
To  the  striving  and  down-trodden  people  everywhere  manifest  [thyself.  And  may  great  light 
arise  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Overturn  everywhere,  and  overturn,  until  he  whose  right  it 
is  shall  come  and  reign.  Fulfill  thy  gradoTis  promises.  Gather  in  Jew  and  Gentile.  May  the 
whole  earth  in  a  blessed  day  ripen  at  last 

And  thy  name  shall  receive  the  honor  and  the  glory  forever  and  forever.    Amen, 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

OuB  Fatheb,  we  beseech  of  thee,  let  thy  blessing  follow  the  word  spoken.  If  we  are  lights 
in  the  world,  may  our  light  shine.  If  we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  let  not  the  salt  lose  its  savor. 
If  we  are  thy  soldiers  and  are  put  upon  watch  as  sentinels,  let  us  not  leave  the  enemy  to  creep  in 
upon  our  own  friends  to  their  destruction.  May  we  be  good  soldiers,  fearless,  fidthfhl  unto  th» 
very  end,  doing  battle  for  the  right. 

Give  OB,  we  beseech  of  thee,  dearer  views  of  thine  own  self.   Every  day,  in  prayer,  take  os 
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into  thine  upper  ocean,  and  cleanse  v»  there.  Wash  qb  in  those  waters  which  shall  retom  ns  to 
earth  dean  indeed.  May  we  live  in  such  communion  with  thee  that  nothing  can  dweU  with  as 
that  is  ofTenslTe  to  thee.  Poriiy  thy  churches.  Give  tone,  and  courage,  and  perspicuity,  and  per- 
spicacity to  thy  ministering  servants.  May  they  be  the  Toice  of  God  in  this  conmiunity.  Braoo 
up  the  loins  of  those  that  are  members  of  our  churches.  May  they  come  out  of  thdr  aenUmentali- 
ty  and  look  fearlessly  upon  the  duties  thai  are  incumbent  upon  them  in  these  days. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  make  men  more  fearless,  more  true,  purer,  nobler,  more 
patriotic.  GlTe  to  us  better  rulers.  Give  to  us  better  representatiyes.  Pardon  our  judges,  and 
take  them  out  of  the  way  1 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  name  may  be  glorified  among  the  poor,  and  among  the  needy, 
and  among  the  weak  that  are  OTerbome  in  ttie  struggle  for  life.  Grant  that  power  may  not  be 
tyrannical.    Grant  that  great  capacities  may  not  be  given  to  avarice  and  corruption. 

Lord  God,  we  beseech  of  thee  to  look  upon  our  nation  with  mercy,  and  save  us  from  our  own 
infkmous  passions,  and  from  the  evil  courses  upon  which  we  are  bent.  O  Lord  1  give  ear,  that  aD 
men  may  see  that  our  salvation  is  of  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amtn. 
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But  ye  are  come  unto  Moant  Zion,  and  unto  the  citj  of  the  living  God,  tlio 
beaTenlj  JeroBalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
aasembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  Qod 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speakcth  better 
things  than  that  of  Ahel."—HEB.  xil.  23-24. 


•♦• 


Theue  is  a  sublime  contrast  in  this  whole  chapter  between  the  posi- 
tion or  privilege  of  a  worshiper  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
that  of  a  worshiper  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  should  remember 
the  great  tenacity  with  which  the  Jews  held  fast  to  their  historic 
faith ;  how,  over  and  above  pride  and  worldliness,  there  was  what  I 
might  abnost  call  a  relentless  tenacity  in  their  religious  convictions  ; 
and  how  the  apostles  found  everywhere  occasion  to  argue  with  their 
countrjincn  to  detach  them  from  their  childhood  faith,  and  bring 
them  on  to  the  ground  of  a  true  Christian  faith. 

It  was  in  the  very  course  of  such  a  labor  as  this  to  persuade  the 
Jew  that  he  really  gave  up  nothing.  Therefore  it  was  said,  "  Christ 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  You  do  not  abandon  the  Jewish  law, 
the  Mosaic  economy,  when  you  accept  Christ.  You  fulfill  it  more 
perfectly  than  when  you  leave  Christ  out,  and  attempt  to  follow  Moses. 

Still  further  than  that,  the  apostle  argues :  You  lose  nothing. 
TJnder  the  old  dispensation  you  were  constrained ;  you  were  under 
bondaga  We  ask  you  not  to  abandon  that  in  any  such  sense  as  to 
be  recreant  to  its  real  spirit,  but  to  accept  it  in  the  larger  presentation 
which  it  has  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  you  shall  have  a  thou- 
sand times  more.     You  lose  nothing ;  you  gain  every  thing. 

And  in  this  passage,  so  dramatic,  so  striking  to  the  imagination  of 
every  one,  he  says,  *•  Ye  are  not  come,"  as  Christians, "  unto  the  mount 
that  might  be  touched ;"  "  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion."  Ye  are 
not  come  imto  the  mount  "  that  burned  with  fire ;"  nor  are  ye  come 
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^  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest"  Ye  are  come  ^  xmUy  tlie 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem," 

The  dearest  place,  to  the  imagination  of  the  Jew,  that  there  was  on 
earth,  was  old  Jerusalem,  hoary  and  grand*  And  yet  ye  are  come  to  a 
higher  Jerusalem  than  that,  says  the  apostle.  '^  Ye  are  not  come  to  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words ;  which  voice  they  that 
heard  entreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any 
more.  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  which 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  Grod  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect"  Ye  are  not  come  to  that  sight  which  was 
so  terrible  that  even  Moses  said, "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake ;"  but 
ye  are  come  ^  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  AbeL" 
Do  not  fear,  therefore,  to  accept  Christ ;  for  it  gives  you  all  that  you 
had  before,  and  a  thousand  times  more.  It  advances  you  out  of  the 
twilight,  and  out  of  the  storm-clad  horizon  of  your  past  faith,  into 
the  glorious  illumination  of  a  more  spiritual  worship,  where  all  forms 
of  fear  and  ghastly  motives  of  terror  cease,  and  where  companionship, 
and  divine  guidance,  and  infinite  blessings,  await  you. 

This  constniction  (and  it  is  the  true  one  without  a  question)  will 
require  us  to  understand  then,  not  as  it  is  usually,  and,  I  fear,  care- 
lessly understood,  that  Christians  are  coming  to  the  ^  New  Jerusa- 
lem," to  the  "  general  assembly,"  to  the  "  church  of  the  first-born,"  to 
the  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  It  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
fact  that  men  are  in  congress  and  in  conjunction  with  all  these  influ- 
ences as  soon  as  they  come  under  the  cope  and  canopy  of  the  new 
dispensation.  Not,  Ye  are  coming  to  these  things ;  but,  ye  are  c&me. 
It  is  in  the  present  It  is  a  part  of  the  privilege  which  belongs  to  the 
earthly  ministration  of  your  faith.  Ye  Jiave  come.  The  very  fact 
that  you  spiritually  are  leaning  on  Christ  Jesus  gives  you  advent  and 
access.  Every  true  disciple'  affiliated  with  Christ  belongs  to  this  great 
household. 

It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  we  do  not  complete  on  earth  this  union 
to  that  full  and  perfect  junction  which  lies  only  in  the  future;  but  the 
critical  idea — that  on  which  the  very  argument  of  the  apostle  turned — 
the  argument  of  comfort  with  us,  too — is  this :  that,  by  virtue  of  our 
union  with  Christ,  now,  already^  we  have  come,  according  to  the  mear 
sure  of  our  faith,  into  the  grandeur  of  this  company.     It  is  ours  now. 

Let  us  see,  then,  some  of  the  particulars  of  it 
What  is  the  privilege  of  a  Christian?     What  is  the  condition 
in  which  he  is  living,  if  he  only  knew  his  own  interest?     For  a  man 
may  be  an  heir,  though  he  does  not  know  it    He  gets  no  good  of  the 
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knowing,  but  the  property  is  eoming  to  him  just  as  really  as  if  he  did 
know  it.  Men  pity  him,  and  say,  '^How  mach  happier  would  he  be 
if  he  knew  it  \^  And  so  it  is  with  Christians.  They  are  heirs — heirs 
of  a  wonderful  inheritance,  which  is  already  so  far  dispensed,  portions 
of  which  are  ministered  in  advance  in  such  a  way  that,  if  they  but 
knew  it,  they  would  be  transcendently  happy. 

"  Ye  are  come  " — ^the  apostle  says  in  the  first  place — ^  unto  Mount 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ^ 
— God^s  home.  This  conveyed  to  the  Jew  an  image  o{  the  place  more 
vividly  than,  perhaps,  any  other  figure  in  the  world.  ,To  us  it  ought 
to  convey  a  very  vivid  image,  if  we  say  that  God  takes  us  to  his  own 
homa  We  are  surrounded  by  it.  We  touch  it,  or  are  touched  by  it. 
We  are  brought  into  such  intimate  relations,  if  we  be  true  Christians, 
with  Christ,  or  with  God,  that,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  us  or  around  ua  If  we  are  yet  under  the 
dominion  of  sense  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  appreciate  it, 
nevertheless,  the  spiritual  fact  remains  that  faith,  working  by  love, 
and  bringing  our  souls  into  a  willing  union  with  Christ,  brings  us, 
abo,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  great  host  and  household  of  the  living 
God 

That  is  not  alL  We  are  brought  "  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels'* — ^now  invisible,  nevertheless  real;  for  the  declaration  is  not 
that  when  we  die  we  shall  go  where  angels  live,  but  that  when  we 
oome  into  the  new  dispensation,  by  the  trae  spirit  of  faith,  we  then 
oome  to  the  ^  general  assembly ;''  to  the  ^  church  of  the  first-bom  ;^ 
to  an  ^*  innumerable  company  of  angels.^'  You  have  come  to  them. 
Where  ?  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  see  them — they  see  you. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  you  recognize  them,  so  far  as  your  comfort 
and  use  of  them  is  concerned.  The  mere  fact,  itself,  stands.  I  did 
not  Bee,  early  in  the  morning,  the  flight  of  those  birds  that  filled  all  the 
hofihes,  and  all  the  orchard  trees ;  but  they  were  there,  though  I  did 
not  see  their  coming,  and  I  heard  their  songs  afterward.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  you  have  ministered  to  you  yet  those  perceptions  by 
which  yon  perceive  angelic  existence.  The  fact  that  we  want  to  bear 
in  mbd  is,  that  we  are  environed  by  them ;  that  we  move  in  their 
midst  How,  where,  what  the  philosophy  is,  whether  it  be  spiritual 
philoBophy,  no  man  can  tell,  and  they  least  that  think  they  know 
most  about  it.  The  fact  which  we  priase  and  lay  hold  of  is  this :  that 
allelic  ministration  is  a  part,  not  of  the  heavenly  state,  but  of  the 
miivenal  condition  of  men ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  we  become  Christ's, 
ve  come  not  only  to  the  home  of  the  living  God,  but  to  the  ""  innu- 
iiierable  company  of  angels.'* 

We  come  also  (and  as  we  draw  near  to  this,  our  knowledge  begins 
to  kindle  sympathy)  ^  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
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bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,"  and  "  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect."  In  other  words,  we  come  into  junction  and  relation^ 
ship  with  every  thing  that  has  been  on  earth  worthy  of  remembrance, 
of  enunciation,  of  celebration.  All  the  great  natures  of  this  world 
are  oui-s,  if  they  have  been  saved*  "  The  spirits,"  they  are  called,  *'  of 
just  men." 

But  that  is  not  all  They  are  not  those  just  men  that  history  nar- 
rates. They  are  the  spirits  of  just  men  that  are  made  perfect  in  their 
beatified  condition ;  for  great  natures  in  this  world  are  drawn,  almost 
of  necessity,  into  partialisms  and  into  distortions.  We  are  always 
seeking  to  .find  the  ideal  man,  never  inside  of  the  body.  We  are 
always  seeking  for  the  hero  that  is  rounded  out  on  every  side.  But 
no  man  can  be  a  hero  who  is  not  a  warrior,  and  no  man  can  be  a  war- 
rior without  being  in  the  distortion  of  the  battle,  and  being  grimed 
with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  battle.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  hero  and  be  perfect  in  this  world ;  for  he 
must  needs  bend,  if  he  would  lift ;  he  must  needs  be  contorted  if  he 
would  struggle ;  he  must,  for  the  time  being,  give  disproportionate 
place  to  force,  if  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  would  over- 
throw. All  the  ideal  perfections  must  come  afterward,  as  ideal  colors 
come  late  in  autumn,  and  not  in  midsummer. 

Therefore  it  is  that  all  great  natures  in  this  world  that  tve  so 
rounded,  so  perfected,  that  they  are  heavenly  before  they  have  left 
the  earth,  are  to  be  suspected.  They  are  not  true  to  flesh  and  blood. 
You  can  not  have  a  man  in  this  world  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of 
flesh  and  blood  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  man  of  might  and  a  master  of 
men.  Those  names  that  the  world  will  not  let  die,  you  will  find,  are 
all  of  them  rude,  all  of  them  bulging  here  and  there  with  excrescent 
faults,  all  of  them  more  or  less  needing  the  fire  to  purify  the  dross, 
and  bidng  out  the  fine  gold.  Look,  for  instance,  at  snch  saints  as  St. 
Fi-ancis.  Look  at  the  life  of  Loyola — ^better  than  most  folks  think. 
How,  in  addition  to  a  masterly  faith,  and  self -denials  and  achieve- 
ments ;  how,  in  addition  to  much  that  was  really  sweet  and  i*ich  and 
wondrous  in  the  garden  of  their  souls,  were  they  clouded  with  super- 
stitions I     How  was  their  hedge  one  of  nobome  thorns  and  thistles ! 

Look  at  such  a  one  as  Luther — one  of  the  great  natures  of  the 
world !  Grand,  indeed,  was  he.  And  yet,  in  midsummer,  August  is 
never  more  full  of  tempestuous  thunderclouds  than  he  was  of  pad- 
sions.  I{;  was  very  well,  because  he  was  living  in  this  world.  I  had 
almost  said  that  I  should  not  want  to  see  a  man  living  in  this  world 
who  had  not  great  faults — not  sins,  but  faults  as  relative  to  an  earthly 
condition.  But  admirable  as  was  Luther's  work,  and  noble  as  were 
many  strains  of  his  disposition,  no  man  with  a  regulated  judgment 
ean  fail  to  see  that  there  were  vast  elements  in  him  which  were  faulty. 
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Calvin,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  intellects  that  ever 
there  was  upon  the  earth,  for  dry  thinking — a  man  who  had  a  vast, 
generic  sympathy,  but  who  was  cold,  personally,  and  almost  without 
individual  sympathy.  How  great  his  work  was,  few  have  ever  thought 
to  measure  and  to  ascertain.     But  his  faults  were  also  great. 

Great  artists— do  we  not  find  them,  though  they  are  doing  God's 
work  in  the  great  school  of  civilization,  unworthy  of  their  own  excel- 
lences hy  the  faults  that  they  carry  in  their  passions,  by  the  distem- 
per of  envy  and  jealousy?  K  God  raises  up  a  Cromwell  to  wrest 
liberty  from  the  king's  hands,  and  set  it  firmly  upon  its  feet  before 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  thei*e  not  also  great  infelicities  of  tem- 
per and  of  will  that  mar  the  portraiture  of  such  an  one  ? 

Find  me  prelates  and  bishops  that  have  made  the  world  richer  than 
they  found  it,  and  I  will  also  find  in  them  a  mixture  of  dross.  Find 
me  doeta  that  have  filled  the  world  with  great  wisdom  of  song,  and 
even  in  the  cases  of  these  poets,  if  not  in  their  songs,  yet  in  them- 
selves, there  is  need  of  great  purification. 

And  so,  when  we  are  said  to  belong  to  the  great  company  of  the 
"spirits  of  just  men  " — ^blessed  l)e  those  added  words,  made  perfect — 
not  as  they  were  speaking  the  language  of  the  earth ;  not  as  they 
were  bound  down  by  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  which  gave  them 
birth ;  not  as  they  were  men  of  sects  and  parties  and  schools ;  not  as 
they  were  men  that  set  mighty  passions  over  against  mighty  moral 
excellences ;  but  as  they  are^  with  all  their  faults  weeded  otit,  when 
the  frosts  of  death  have  killed  every  thing  that  is  base  in  them,  and 
when  they  have  grown  up  to  be  fairer  men,  and  are  in  the  full  efful- 
gence of  symmetry  and  perf ectness  of  development.  Ye  are  come 
to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  that  always  were  perfect,  and 
also  to  all  whom  God  has  been  reapuig  and  garnering  since  time  had  a 
population,  whose  earthly  life  he  has  perfected,  and  whom  he  has  ex- 
alted to  purity  and  glory  above.  Te  are  coming  toward  it  more  and 
more;  but  ye  have  come  to  it^  as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment. 

This  perfecting  of  men,  so  that  lives  which  seem  here  so  tempestu- 
ous come  to  a  calm ;  so  that  lives  which  seem  here  so  full  of  faults 
and  jolts  and  jars  are,  after  all,  slowly  according ;  is  to  me  a  thought 
full  of  harmony  and  full  of  beauty.  We  do  not  carry  out  of  this 
world  every  thing  that  we  have  in  it.  There  are  a  great  many  of  our 
faults  that  we  do  not  carry  out  with  us.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
the  passions  that  minister  to  the  body  here  which  we  have  no  reas<m 
to  believe  will  go  beyond  the  grave.  We  carry  out  that  which 
belongs  to  our  inmiortal  souls,  but  not  those  things  which  serve 
merely  and  purely  the  body.  Therefore  it  is  that  death,  by  merely 
setting  ns  free  from  the  body,  carries  us  by  translation  into  a  more 
perfect  and  orbed  character. 
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Have  you  ever  watched  the  dandelion  as  it  lay,  with  golden  blos- 
som, snugged  in  the  grass  of  the  meadow  ?  If  you  pluck  one,  how 
coarse  the  stem  is !  If  you  examine  the  blossom,  the  crowded  congrega- 
tion of  golden  petals,  it  is  not  beauteous,  it  is  coarse,  though  the  effect 
is,  at  a  distance,  bright  and  beautiful  But  when  it  has  perfected 
itself  as  a  blossom,  and  all  its  petals  are  shed,  and  the  seed  begins 
then  to  spring  up,  how,  in  one  ripening  hour,  do  you  see  the  fairest, 
the  most  airy  and  evanescent  globe  of  seed,  following  the  blossom, 
that  you  can  find  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom !  I  never  see  a 
dandelion  that  I  do  not  think,  "  There  you  are,  man,  living  in  the 
world ;"  and  I  never  afterward  see  that  airy  and  exquisite  globe  of 
seed,  that  I  do  not  think,  "  There  you  are  resurrected."  That  is  the 
man  when  he  is  here  on  earth,  and  this  is  the  man  when  he  is  per- 
fected. How,  in  a  moment,  is  he  translated  from  the  coarse,  low  form 
of  the  blossom,  into  that  airy,  almost  spiritual,  beauty  of  the  seed ! 
And  the  men  that  went  ramping  and  raging  here ;  the  men  that  for 
a  good  purpose  carried  venomous  instruments ;  the  men  that,  misun- 
derstanding each  other,  slew  their  own  best  friends,  if  they  had 
known  it ;  the  disciples  that  persecuted  disciples ;  the  heroes  that  lit 
with  their  torch  the  buriyng  pile  of  heroes ;  the  men  who  wielded  the 
sword  to  destroy  whom  the  world  could  not  well  spare — these 
misguided  men,  mistaken  men,  men  going  their  short  courses  and  cir- 
cuits, with  various  faults  and  imperfections,  are  all  of  them  perfected 
and  lifted  up  into  that  sphere,  where,  spiritualized,  ethereal,  ineffable, 
they  become  the  company,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  every  living 
aoul  on  the  globe  that  has  spiritual  apprehension  and  spiritual  affinities. 
.  Ye  are  come  not  only  to  the  home  and  city  of  the  living  God, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  the  spuits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  but  ye 
are  come  to  God  himself.  Ye  are  brought  into  the  loving  presence, 
and  into  the  living,  immediate,  and  continuous  sympathy  of  God. 
I  would  not  give  so  much  for  this  rounded  heaven  as  for  a  china 
ball,  if  it  had  nothing  more  in  it  than  that  which  my  natural  eye  can 
see.  What  is  the  grandeur  of  the  night  to  me,  or  what  is  the  glory 
of  such  an  over-canopying  day  to  me,  but  this :  that  it  is  the  heaven 
of  my  God,"and  that  it  brings  him  nearer  to  me  ?  What  to  me  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  field,  the  pomp  of  the  hill,  the  glory  of  the  summer, 
the  wealth  of  the  autumn ;  what  to  me  are  all  forms,  and  all  colors, 
and  all  forces,  and  all  sounds,  and  all  harmonies  therein,  but  this : 
that  they  minister,  either  individually  or  collectively,  the  sense  of  the 
beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  God?  It  is 
God  that  makes  the  stillness  of  the  air  so  sweet.  It  is  God  that 
makes  the  tumult  of  the  storm  so  enjoyable^  It  is  God  that  makes 
the  night  better  than  the  bed  to  our  weary  thoughts.  It  is  God  that 
makes  the  daylight  full  of  splendor  and  full  of  glory.    It  is  God  that 
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rales,  the  year.  And  nature  would  be  scarcely  worth  a  puff  of  the 
empty  wind,  if  it  were  not  that  all  nature  is  but  a  temple  of  which 
God  is  the  brightness  and  the  glory.  And  whenever  a  man  becomes 
a  Christian,  he  comes  into  such  an  apprehensive  state  that  he  comes 
right  home  to  Grod  in  every  thing  and  everywhere.  And  not  the 
Bible  alone,  but  the  earth,  teaches  us  of  God. 

Do  I  blame  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  God,  carries  his 
Bible  in  his  pocket  ?  No.  That  is  well.  But  if  a  man  has  no  God, 
nor  the  power  of  evoking  the  apprehension  of  one,  except  from  the 
printed  text,  I  do  pity  him.  I  could  not  carry  ray  Bible  in  my 
pocket,  unless  I  could  put  this  vast  orb  there.  For  "  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  nttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  know- 
ledge." All  through  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  and  everywhere, 
this  world  seems  to  have  been  built  on  purpose  to  be  a  vast  imagery 
of  God ;  and  all  its  generations,  and  all  its  phenomena,  are  develop- 
ments that  continually  prophesy  to  him  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear  i 
and  while  through. the  Scriptures  I  read  in  clearer  lines^  as  the  hymn 
hath  it,  of  the  domestic  chaf  acter  of  God,  and  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  Bible  itself  has  not  the  same  power  to  bring  the 
sense  of  God's  presence  and  his  living  being  to  me,  that  nature  has, 
if  nature  be  looked  at  in  its  sanctified  aspects. 

But  one  thing  more.  Ye  are  come  "  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant " — which  to  the  Jew  meant  nothing ;  but  which  to  the 
disciple  meant  every  thing ;  for  the  name  of  Jesus  was  the  one  name 
to  the  early  disciple,  above  every  other  name,  and  sweeter  than  every 
other  name  ;  and  it  gave  force  and  validity  to  every  other  thing. 

This,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  passage.  Let  us  take  some  of  the 
applications  of  it.  Let  us  suck  out  some  of  the  sweetness  that  is  in 
this  flower. 

1.  We  are  come  by  virtue  of  our  Christian  life,  my  dear 
brethren,  not  to  self-denial,  and  to  pain,  and  to  repentance,  and 
to  sorrow,  and  to  limitation.  It  is  true  that  a  man  who  has 
been  going  in  wrong  courses  must  needs  pass  through  the  gate 
of  repentance,  and  the  baptism  of  sorrow ;  but  that  which  I  par. 
ticularly  deprecate,  is  the  popular  impression  that  to  be  a  religious 
man  is  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  gloom ;  that  it  is  to  go,  as  it  were,  to 
Newfoundland,  where  there  is  nothing  but  fogs  the  year  round.  I 
would  not  have  a  man  get  such  a  conception  of  religion,  as  that  to 
have  no  faults  he  is  to  have  only  icy  excellences,  as  if  he  dwelt  at 
the  North  Pole,  where  no  weeds  grow,  because  nothing  grows.  And 
yet  many  persons  think  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he 
must  from  that  moment  bid  farewell  to  joys,  except  certain  unknown 
joys  of  an  abstract  character.    There  are  thousands  that  say,  ^^  How 
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can  I  become  a  Christian  ?    How  can  I  give  up  my  husband  ?    How 
can  I  give  up  my  children  ?     How  can  I  give  up  my  occupation  ?" 
Who  asks  you  to  give  them  up  ?     *'  But  do  not  you  tell  me  that  I 
must  give  up  every  thing  for  Christ  ?"    No,  I  do  not  tell  you  any  such 
thing  as  that.  I  tell  you  that  you  must  keep  every  thing  for  Christ.     I 
tell  you  that  if  you  love,  you  must  love  better,  stronger,  purer,  for 
Christ's  sake.     If  you  stand  in  affinities  one  with  another,  I  do  not 
say,  Break  the  silver  bands  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  ;  I  say,  Polish 
them.    You  say,  '*  I  am  engaged  in  weighty  affairs.     I  ministei*  to 
the  times  in  which  I  live."    If  the  affairs  are  right  affairs,  I  do  not  say 
you  must  lay  those  affiirs  down  to  be  a  Christian,   Nay,  I  say.  You  are 
God's  minister  in  those  very  things ;  and  I  say,  Keep  them — for  Christ's 
sake  keep  them.    ^^  But  if  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  must  he  not 
suffer?"   How  suffer?    Just  as  a  man  who  has  broken  his  leg  suffers 
when  it  is  set.     But  it  is  a  little  suffering  for  the  sake  of  life-long 
health  of  limb,  just  as  men  who  are  sick  take  medicine  that  they  may 
get  well.     But  do  you  say  that  a  man  had  better  be  sick  all  his  life 
rather  than  go  through  the  pain  and  penalty  of  getting  well  ?  If  a  man 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  is  simply  a  man  that  has  been  in  an  abnormal 
state,  an  out-of-joint  state  ;  and  becoming  a  Christian  is  merely  get- 
ting back  into  joint  with  God,  with  his  own  spiritual  being,  with  the 
universe.     He  comes  into  nature  again — for  a  man  that  is  living  in  a 
sinful  way  is  out  of  nature — his  higher  and  truer  nature.    As  to  the 
gloom  of  it,  that  depends  upon  how  foolish  you  are.     If  you  are  only 
a  little  bit  of  a  Christian ;  if  you  have  just  enough  religion  to  keep 
A  fire  burning  under  your  conscience,  you  ought  to  be  gloomy,  you 
ought  to  be  tormented,  and  you  will  be  tormented ;  but  if  you  make 
n  meal  of  religion,  if  you  give  yourself  to  it,  if  you  accept  it — ^not  as 
if  it  were  to  be  worn  as  some  people  wear  a  brooch,  in  contrast  and  out 
of  hamiony  with  every  thing  else  that  they  have  on — then  it  is  another 
name  for  the  total  education  of  your  moral  being  and  life.      If  ye 
bring  your  life  and  disposition  into  consonance  with  those  laws  of 
life  and  character  which  God  has  laid  down,  not  only  will  ye  not  be 
gloomy,  but  ye  are  come  to  the  "  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-born,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,    and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of    the    new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel." 

Ye  are  not  come  to  tears  or  to  sorrow,  but  to  "  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  and  the  voice  of  words."  Ye  are  come  to  triumph ;  to  an 
illustrious  company  ;  to  glorious  heraldings.  Ye  are  come  to  convoys 
and  felicities,  and  radiant  hopes  and  blessed  fruitions. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  then,  ye  that  are  bowed  down  like  the  bul- 
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rashes ;  ye  that  go  sorrowing  with  long  sadness  marked  on  your 
features.     Slander  no  more  Him  who  shoald  be  to  you  as  the  orient 
aky  in  the  morning,  glowing  with  beauty.     To  be  a  Christian  is  to 
be  more  cheerful  than  a  man  can  be  without  being  a  Christian.    And 
every  Christian  man  ought,  with  the  sweetness  of  his  joy,  with  the 
clear  radiance  of  his  faith,  and  with  the  piercing  beams  of  his  expe- 
rience, to  make  men  about  him  say,  '^  There  Is  no  life  like  a  Christian 
life." 

"May  not  I  cfry  then  ?"  Yes  ;  just  as  the  night  does — and  in  the 
morning  it  is  dew.  There  is  not  a  flower  that  does  not  look  sweeter 
for  it.  True  tears  make  men  beautiful.  True  sorrows  are,  after  all, 
but  the  seeds  out  of  which  come  fairer  joys.  Sorrow  is  only  the  labor- 
pain  when  a  joy  is  coming  into  birth. 

2.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  in  the  light  of  this  truth,  that  nothing  on 
earth  has  ever  been  lost  that  was  worth  keeping.  Every  thing  has 
been  gathered  and  garnered.  Kot  only  that ;  it  has  been  gathered 
aad  garnered  for  you  and  for  me.  All  the  holy  men  that  have  lived 
in  every  age  of  the  world  are  mine — every  one  of  them.  "  Ye  are 
come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect " — to  the  good,  and  the 
noble,  and  the  holy  in  every  age  of  the  world.  I  come  back  to  ray 
birthright.  I,  too,  am  a  chili  in  that  great  family.  I,  too,  although 
I  may  not  know  them,  am  known  of  them.  I  may  not  set  such  istore 
npon  them  as  I  ought ;  but  they  set  great  store  on  me. 

Paal — ^I  do  not  think  of  him  as  the  Paul  of  two  thousand  years 
.igo.  Paul — I  do  not  think  of  him  wrapt  in  sublime  but  solitary 
meditation  among  the  heavenly  host  with  eyes  lifted  up.  Paul  is  a 
more  glorious  laborer  to-day  than  he  was  when  he  lived  in  the  flesh ; 
and  his  heaii;  is  nearer  mine  to-day  than  it  possibly  could  have  been 
if  he  had  been  walking  and  speaking  yet  among  men. 

All  the  apostles,  all  the  martyrs,  all  the  confessors,  all  pure  and 
true  preachers  of  the  Word,  all  kings  that  deserved  to  be  kings,  all 
nobles  that  were  nobles  of  heart  as  well  as  of  name,  all  holy  mothers 
and  fathers,  all  great  artists,  all  great  benefactors,  all  the  persecuted 
and  despised,  and  crucifled  almost,  all  that  have  suffered  for  a  prin- 
ciple, all  that  the  dungeons  had,  and  all  that  the  hospitals  had,  and 
all  that  the  sea  has  swallowed,  and  all  that  the  earth  has  covered — 
all  of  them,  though  they  have  passed  through  so  many  and  such  vari- 
ous pains,  although  they  are  apparently  destroyed,  are  no  more  de- 
stroyed than  the  seed  that  the  farmer  covers  under  the  clod  that  it 
may  rise  again  in  more  glorious  luxuriance.  God  has  saved  every 
thing  that  was  worth  saving  in  this  world. 

When  the  florist  gathers  his  seeds  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and 
winnows  them,  giving  them  the  best  sifting  he  can,  the  poorest  seeds 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind  with  the  chaff*,  and  he  loses  them,  un- 
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less  he  is  a  very  acute  seedsman,  aod  goes  after  these  poor  seeds  to 
bring  them  back  again,  that  they  may  swell  the  bulk  and  quantity 
of  his  salable  material  But  when  the  great  Gardener  shall  save  his 
seeds,  the  poorest  seed  of  the  whole,  the  most  shrunken,  if  it  only 
has  a  germ  no  bigger  than  a  needle's  point  in  it,  shall  not  be  lost. 
Not  the  great,  beauteous,  plump  seeds  alone,  but  the  little  infinitesi- 
mal seeds — all  these  God  has  saved,  and  he  will  save  them  all.  For 
God,  who  loved  the  world  so  that  he  gave  his  own  life  for  it — do  you 
suppose  he  will  lose  a  single  particle  or  grain  of  humanity  ? 

And  this  is  not  all.  Though  the  heritage  of  the  great  natures  of 
the  world  has  gone  past  and  out  of  our  view,  and  though  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  realize  it,  yet  it  affords  me  no  small  comfort. 
These  invisible  beings  are  better  company  than  I  get  often  on  earth. 

There  is«another  view  which  particularly  pleases  me ;  and  that  is, 
that  I  own  all  the  great  men  that  live  now.  I  am  the  richest  man  on 
earth — unless  you  are  as  rich  as  I  am !  If  you  have  faith,  then  you 
are  as  rich  as  I  am.  He  is  the  richest  man  who  makes  the  most  spi- 
ritual joy  out  of  the  conditions  which  God  has  laid  before  him. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who,  if  I  shall  go  to  them  and  say. 
Will  you  accept  me  as  your  brother?  will  put  the  catechism  into  my 
hand,  and  say,  '^  No ;  but  let  me  instruct  you,  let  me  feed  you  and 
round  you  out,  till  you  are  fit  to  go  before  an  oriental  king,  and  then, 
when  you  are  full  and  plump,  we  will  take  you."  But  lean  not  take 
their  creed  and  catechism. 

To  another  one  I  say.  Will  you  accept  me  ?  "  If  you  will  join  my 
sect,  I  will."  But  I  am  too  large,  I  tell  him,  for  any  sect ;  therefore 
I  can  not  join  yours. 

Tou  have  seen  those  great  wax  candles  which  they  use  in  cathe- 
drals. Some  of  them  are  six  inches  across ;  and  yet  they  will  bring 
a  little  household  candlestick  that  is  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter to  put  them  in.  And  how  are  you  going  to  put  such  a  candle 
in  such  a  candlestick?  Sects  are  candlesticks,  and  a  man  or  woman 
that  is  big  enough  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  is  too  large  for  any  sect. 
And  there  ai'e  a  great  many  sects  that  would  accept  me  if  they  could 
whittle  me  down  small  enough  to  get  me  into  their  candlestick. 
Then,  they  would  let  me  burn  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord ! 

I  go  to  a  bishop,  to  a  priest,  to  a  minister,  to  an  elder,  and  they 
will  not  accept  me ;  but  I  turn  round  with  sweet  revenge,  and  say, 
You  can  not  help  yourselves,  I  own  you.  You  will  not  take  me ;  but 
you  can  not  prevent  my  taking  you.  "  Take  us  ?  You  can  not  take 
us,"  they  exclaim.  I  can  take  you.  I  can  love  you ;  I  can  honor  yon ; 
I  can  praise  you ;  I  can  copy  that  which  is  good  in  your  example,  and 
avoid  that  which  is  bad.  I  can  make  use  of  you.  I  have  enough  love 
in  my  heart  to  melt  down  you  and  all  other  good  men  into  the  pure 
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gold.  They  arc  all  mine.  If  "  the  spirits  of  jast  men  made  perfect" 
are  mine,  are  not  these  men  mine  ?  If  the  greater  is  mine,  how  much 
more  the  less ! '  It  is  not  this,  that  God  will  give  to  me  all  that  he 
does  give  to  me,  saying,  *'Tou  have  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  they  are  youra ;"  but,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  they 
are  mine  out  of  whose  imperfections  is  yet  to  be  evolved  this  perfect 
spiritoal  condition. 

So  build  your  walls :  I  can  fly  over  them.  I  should  like  to  see 
any  body  build  walls  that  my  eagles  can  not  scale !  Make  your  apart- 
ments; nevertheless  you  are  mine.  You  can  not  escape  from  my 
sympathy,  and  my  thanksgiving  in  your  behalf.  I  own  every  man 
who  preaches  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  on  earth.  My  name  may 
not  be  down  on  his  roll ;  but  his  name  is  down  on  my  roll — which  is 
jast  as  good. 

When  I  come  to  look  at  little  churches  here  and  there,  I  find  in 
that  one  only  so  many  men,  and  in  that  one  only  so  many  men,  and 
in  that  one  only  so  many.  I  go  to  the  greater  church  with  a 
true  feeling  toward  God,  and  in  true  sympathy  with  him ;  and  I  find 
written  in  the  books  of  that  church,  the  name  of  every  man  who 
fears  aud  loves  God,  and  loves  his  fellow-men.  There  is  the  great 
churcb,  in  the  believing  heart,  and  not  within  the  walls  of  any  build- 
ing, nor  within  the  bounds  of  sects  alone.  There  is  the  church  in  its 
invisible  beauty  where  all  men  meet,  without  consciously  knowing  it, 
aronnd  the  common  shrine  of  a  crucified  but  redeemed  Saviour  ^Vho 
ever  lives. 

3.  No  Christian  on  earth  need  be  lonely.  If  these  truths  are 
not  poetical  truths;  if  they  are  real  truths;  if  the  air  is  full  of  minis- 
tering spirits ;  if  time  itself  is  but  the  Lord's  chariot,  and  he  rides  with 
those  who  ride  therein ;  if  everywhere,  above  us,  beneath  us,  and  on 
every  side,  and  all  through  the  world,  good  men  are  substantially  unit- 
ed, who  has  had  to  do  more  than  lift  himself  up  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  essential  union  of  uoble  natures,  to  feel  that  he  is  not  with- 
ont company?  •  There  are  a  great  many  times  when  persons  are,  as 
^ects  the  noble  things  of  the  world,  alone ;  but  the  discouraged 
preacher  in  the  extreme  village  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  who 
bas  not  within  a  hundred  miles  of  him  a  brother  minister  with  whom 
be  can  exchange,  need  not  be  alone.  The  layman  who  goes  fi'om  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  older  States,  may  fortify  himself 
against  the  discouragements  of  the  newer  Statea  The  poor  widow  who 
1^  nothing  to  give  of  property,  and  who,  therefore,  would  fain  give 
instruction  to  the  neglected  children  round  about,  but  who  has  none 
to  help  and  none  to  encourage  her,  is  not  necessarily  alone.  All  labor- 
^ai*eat  times  covered  with  the  shadow  of  discouragement,  because 
*ey  are  alone  and  without  sympathy ;  but  never ,  nbvbb,  until  the 
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atmosphere  itself  is  drunk  up,  and  there  is  no  more  atmosphere,  will 
you  ever  be  alone.  More  are  they  that  are  for  you  than  they  that  are 
against  you. 

Remember  the  history  of  the  prophet's  servant,  when  he  felt 
that  the  prophet  was  in  danger,  and  the  prophet  prayed  that  God 
would  open  his  eyes,  and  he  opened  them,  and  the  whole  heaven 
was  filled  with  chariots  and  horsemen  of  God.  More  are  they  that 
are  for  you  than  they  that  are  against  you.  The  heaven  is  full ;  the 
earth  is  full.  If  you  have  not  failed  to  accept  this  great  treasure, 
you  are  rich  indeed,  and  never  lonely. 

4.  They  also  who  put  themselves  into  the  way  of  Christ,  and  who 
sow  in  tears ;  who  perform  obscure  duties,  and  duties  that  are  to 
others  disagreeable ;  who  will  not  be  seduced  by  ease  from  tasks  of 
usefulness ;  who  feel  in  themselves  called  to  follow  Christ  in  doing^ 
in  laboring ;  who  are  considered  singular  and  remarked — are  they 
not  by  these  very  things  joined  to  this  exceeding  great  company? 
Are  they  not  in  very  covenant  and  concourse  and  converse  with  the 
universe  of  invisible  workers  ?  Are  they  not,  so  far  from  being  sin- 
gular, brought  into  harmony  with  the  best  elements  of  the  universe? 
They  hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  know  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
they  are  following  their  Master. 

6.  If  these  thoughts  be  correct,  there  is  also  a  contrast  the  con- 
sideration of  which  will  be  profitable  to  some  of  us,  between  those 
who  have  worldly  power  and  worldly  eminence,  and  those  who  have 
neither  the  one  n^or  the  other.  "The  last  shall  be  first,"  the  lowest 
shall  be  highest,  the  most  obscure  shall  be  the  most  illustrious,  the 
highest  shall  be  the  lowest,  the  first  shall  be  last,  the  richest  shall  be 
poorest,  the  happiest  the  most  miserable. 

Oh !  to  have  all  your  good  things  in  this  life ;  oh !  to  have  a  man- 
sion, and  to  fill  it  with  all  that  the  senses  could  desire,  but  to  liave  no 
place  in  your  Father's  house  ;  oh  !  to  have  the  full  swing  and  power 
of  worldly  wealth,  and  to  have  every  holy  being  in  the  universe  pity- 
ing you  as  a  pauper ;  to  be  so  builded  in  character  that  if  God  should 
take  away  from  you  simple  financi<al  power,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  you — what  a  life  is  that ! 

Men  and  brethren,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  you  rich  or  strong 
but  that  which  you  carry  inside  of  you.  Tour  money  is  an  instru- 
ment ;  but  after  all,  money  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  warrior — 
it  is  that  by  which  he  works,  but  it  is  not  he.  If  the  warrior  is  to 
have  a  name,  and  to  be  illustrious  in  history,  his  honor,  his  courage, 
and  his  devotedness  to  duty  are  the  elements  that  make  him — ^not 
the  instruments  which  he  employs  in  his  tasks  and  labors  of  love. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  are  living  delicately,  or  that  you  havo 
an  amplitude  of  this  world's  goods  in  your  hand,  or  that  you  stand 
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up  eminentlj  among  men.     What  treasures  have  you  in  .the  soul 
itself?    There  are  a  great  many  men  who  solicit  at  your  hands,  and 
-who  are  very  poor;  and  you  think  that  you  do  yourselves  credit  and 
your  generosity  honor  when  you  condescend  to  relieve  them  a  little. 
Bat,  after  all,  when  you  shall  see  what  those  men  are  who  walk  in 
the  disguise  of  earthly  poverty;  when  you  shall  see  that  you  are 
feeding  the  King's  sons ;  and  when  you  shrink  to  your  natural  pro- 
portions, and  see  that  it  was  *'  so  as  by  fire  "  that  your  dross  was 
purged  away,  and  you  shall  creep  last  and  least  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  shall  sec  standing  high  up  in  angelic  ranks,  those  that 
on  earth  you  stooped  to  relieve,  and  shall  hear  Christ  say  to  you 
Iq  that  moment,  "  Of  all  your  deeds  on  earth  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered, be  grateful  that  you  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,"  then  how 
will  you  feel  ?    Now  you  shall  have  your  reward  for  saying  them ; 
bat  oh !  to  think  that  you  are  living,  and  that  I  am  living,  among 
JQSt  such  children  of  the  King,  and  that  we  are  walking  high  above 
them,  and  that  our  spirits  are  triumphing  over  them,  that  we  sparkle 
and  they  gloom,  and  we  laugh  and  they  cry,  and  we  have  abund- 
ance and  they  almost  nothing,  and  we  are  rich  and  prosperous  and 
they  are  truly  abject  and  poor  \    And  yet,  if  God  could  speak,  and 
his  angels  could  speak,  they  would  say,  "  Ye  that  have  the  money 
are  poverty-stricken,  and  they  that  have  not  are  God's  rich  ones." 

Ah  I  it  is  but  for  an  hour ;  and  how  soon  that  will  tick  around  ! 
It  is  but  a  shadow^ — the  whole  of  your  life ;  and  the  most  of  it  with 
many  of  you  has  departed.  Then  comes  the  real.  •  Now  the  vision- 
ary; now  the  apparent ;  then  the  real.  He  that  is  rich  in  the  heart 
shall  stand  highest ;  and  he  that  is  rich  in  the  outward  man  shall 
stand  lowest,  even  if  he  have  a  standing  in  heaven  at  all. 

6.  Turn  from  that  less  palatable  to  another  and  more  cheering 
view.  Let  me  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  those  whose  way  of  life  has 
been  very  hard,  and  to  those  whose  way  of  life  is  becoming  very 
hard,  because  they  are  coming  into  the  infirmities  of  age. 

How  many  of  you  step  three  times  to  make  the  same  space  that 
you  used  to  make  with  two  strides  !  How  many  of  you  are  obliged 
to  double  your  eyes  now,  in  order  to  see  at  all !  How  many  of  you 
find  that  flavor  is  depai*ting  from  food,  and  remember  how  sweet 
were  the  luxuries  of  childhood  that  are  not  sapid  to  you  any 
longer  ?  How  many  of  you  multiply  your  supports,  and  then  walk 
tottering !  How  many  of  you  have  laid  bare  your  head  like  the 
frostr-bitten  field  in  the  autumn!  How  many  of  you  carry  white 
snows  upon  your  brows  I  How  many  of  you,  when  you  think  of  it 
at  all,  must  needs  remember,  *'I  have  had  all  the  heyday  of  youth, 
and  I  never  can  call  it  back  again ;  I  have  had  the  prime  years  of 
middle  life,  and  those  that  are  left  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
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with  growing  infirmities,  with  multiplying  pains  and  cironmscrip- 
tions.    How  sad  it  is ! 

I  have  seen  the  eagle  in  his  own  sphere.  How  strangely  does  it 
stir  a  man's  soul  to  see  one  of  those  birds  of  light  lying  afloat,  as  it 
were,  in  the  upper  ocean,  slowly  swinging,  as  if  but  his  thought  kept 
him  tiiere,  and  not  his  wing-beat.  And  I  have  seen  that  same  bird 
draggled  in  some  man^s  show.  I  have  seen  that  same  bird  tied  and 
caged,  caring  not  to  plume  his  feathers,  and  his  wings  all  drooping. 
How  utterly  unlike  that  bird  of  God  in  the  heavens  is  this  miserable 
bird  of  man  in  the  cage  ! 

It  is  pretty  much  this  way  with  men  that  have  been  in  the 
thunder  of  youth,  and  in  the  power  and  freshness  of  manhood,  and 
that  at  last  go  draggled  and  drooping  and  all  disheveled  into  a 
piping,  pining,  complaining,  suffering,  helpless,  and  hopeless  old  age. 
Is  that  the  eagle  ?  That  is  the  eagle  I  Is  it  not  piteous?  ^'  Oh  I  to 
die  early,"  you  say.  No,  no  I  there  is  a  better  view  than  that. 
*'  Oh  !  that  one  might  cut  short  the  course  of  life  before  it  comes  to 
this  barrenness  and  misery."  No !  there  is  something  better  than 
that.  Lift  up  your  head.  Remember  that  you  are  going  away  from 
only  your  bodily  riches,  but  that  at  every  single  step  you  are  going 
toward  eteraal  riches.  And  you,  old  man,  half  blind,  crumpled,  and 
bent,  tied  up  with  rheumatism  and  various  ailments,  after  all,  are  the 
King's  son.  After  all,  you  never  were  so  near  to  your  throne. 
Never  were  you  so  near  to  your  hai-p  and  sceptre.  You  were  never 
so  near  to  joy ;  never  so  near  to  youth ;  never  so  near  to  all  that 
is  desirable.  Does  earthly  joy  sound  far  distant,  like  the  very 
memory  of  a  dream  to  you  ?  Listen,  then,  to  those  sounds  that  come 
wafting  over  from  the  other  land — joys  that  are  undimmed  forever 
at  the  right  hand  of  God — your  joys,  father ;  and,  mother,  yours. 

Are  all  the  good  things  that  earth  can  give  you,  and  Hll  that 
wealth  can  purchase,  no  longer  palatable  to  you?  And  do  yon 
count  your  life  to  be  well-nigh  ended,  its  sands  rui\,  and  your  expe- 
rience well-nigh  barren  as  the  sands  ? 

Look  forward  I  Hark !  hark  1  I  hear  within  the  beating  of  this 
heart  another  heart.  The  faint  pulsations  of  this  mortal  cuiTent  carry 
within  them,  as  it  were,  that  other  pulsation,  that  never,  never  shall 
be  faint  nor  cease.  For  as  lotig  as  my  God  lives,  I  shall  live ;  and 
as  long  as  he  garners  and  holds  the  spirits  of  the  just  and  of  the 
noble  and  the  true  in  heaven,  I  shall  be  among  them.  The  sun  shall 
go  out,  and  the  stars  shall  forget  to  shine,  and  the  seasons  cease  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  things  shall  be  whdmed  in  universal  ruin ;  but  *'  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads."  That  land  is  not  far  away ;  and  you 
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ail  are  coming  nearer  to  it.  Ton  hare  come  to  it — to  its  precincts  and 
iu  heralds.     Yon  have  come  within  sight  of  it,  and  within  sound  of  it. 
When,  after  the  Weary  voyage  that  I  first  made  across  the  ocean, 
sick,  loathsome^  I  arose  one  morning,  and  went  upon  the  deck,  hold- 
mg  on,  ci'awling,  thinking  that  I  was  but  a  worm,  I  smelt  in  the  air 
some  strange  smell ;  and  I  said  to  the  captain,  ^^  What  odor  is  it  ?" 
^It  is  the  land-breeze  from  off  Ireland.''     I  smelt  the  apple-trees;  I 
smelt  the  turf;  I  smelt  the  leaves ;  I  smelt  the  grasa     All  my  sick- 
ness departed.     My  eyes  grew  bright.    My  nausea  was  gone.     With 
the  land-breeze  thoughts  of  the  nearness  of  the  land  came  to  me,  and 
cared  me  better  than  diet  or  medicine  could  cure  me.     And  when,' 
afar  oiT,  I  saw  the  dim  and  hazy  line  of  the  land,  joy  came.      And 
instead  of  peace  and  health  I  had  ecstasy  in  that  moment.    I  had  no 
sickness,  and  I  was  walking  the  deck  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.    I 
was  coming  near  to  the  land. 

Oh !  is  there  not  foe  you,  old  man,  and  for  you  wearied  mother,  the 
land-breeze  blowing  off  from  heaven,  and  wailing  to  you  some  of  its 
odors,  some  of  its  sweetness  ? 

Behold  the  garden  of  the  Lord  1  It  is  not  far  away.  I  know  by 
the  land-smell.  Behold  the  joy  of  home !  Already  I  hear  the  children 
shoat.  And  music — the  air  is  full  of  it,  to  our  silent  thoughts. 
Ohl  how  full  it  is,  if  our  journey  is  alntost  done,  and  we  are  standing 
on  the  bound  and  precinct  of  that  land !  Hold  on  to  your  faith, 
then.  Give  never  way  to  discouragement  Believe  more  firmly — 
Qot  less.  Take  hold  by  prayer  and  by  faith.  Give  to  all  thy  troubles 
the  buffet.  By  hope  ye  are  saved ;  by  faith  ye  are  saved ;  and  in  a 
<ev  hours,  by  the  vision  of  God,  and  by  all  the  realities  of  the  eter- 
nal world,  ye  shall  be  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

For  tiM  opening  of  this  morning,  for  this  home  day  of  the  week,  for  this  rest,  and  this  jojftil- 
MB  in  rest,  we  render  thee  thanks,  O  thou  tliat  hast  appointed  this  day  in  mercy !  How  liast 
ftod,  einee  we  can  remember,  blessed  to  as  the  day  of  assembling  and  of  worship  I  How  hast  thon 
■ads  it  ftill  of  affection  and  of  home  memories  1  We  are  borne  back  to  the  days  of  onr  childhood, 
to  fli«  sffllaess  of  this  dar  immortal,  and  to  all  the  lore  which  we  were  tanzht  by  those  that  arc  at 
ntt  in  heaven  now.  We  remember  when  the  very  thought  of  God  fell  npon  ns  as  a  mighty 
Aadow.  We  remember  when  om*  yoong  hearts  first  strove  to  rise  on  feeble  wings  that  conla  not 
any  08  shore  the  entanglements  of  things  Tiaible.  We  remember,  since,  how  we  have  rested. 
Vhst  s  reftige  from  tronble  and  care  has  this  day  been,  as  the  very  tower  into  which  thy  people 
m  sttd  ire  saved— as  a  pavilion  where  thon  art  fttifilllng  thy  promise,  and  dost  hide  thy  people  until 
the  storm  be  i»st  1  We  bless  thee  that  thns  thon  hast  made  it  a  day  of  nonrlahment  to  thy  church 
b  erery  sga  We  bless  thee  that  it  etiU  oontinnes,  that  it  hath  power  on  the  earth,  and  that  the 
Mrenth  day— this  very  day  tliat  joins  together  the  memory  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new— 
^  day  that  weds  all  that  was  pore  ana  good  and  restfbl  In  the  past  with  all  that  is  fttll  of  hope 
in  the  time  that  is  to  come~-Ufts  itself  serenely  np.  And  we  bless  thee  that,  amidst  warring  na- 
4na,  and  tiie  diaoonl  of  the  people,  there  is  rail  this  rest  ontnvaded— this  rejoidnti^  day  nndeso- 
cnted.  For,  though  there  be  thousands  that  know  it  not,  thoni^  there  be  couutlcssi  men  that 
CQoenottott;  yet  to  thine  own,  to  those  that  hnnger  and  thirst  for  it.  It  is  in  every  land,  and 
■biQ  be  throughout  the  ages,    we  thank  thee  for  this  day. 

Now,  0  liord  4mr  Qod  I  sinoe  thon  hast  colled  back  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  mom* 
i>g  eomes  pale  over  the  mountains,  so,  we  beseech  of  thee,  open  those  gates  out  of  ^Kblch  comes 
^  light  of  a  better  morning.   And  give  to  us  something  of  that  light  and  Joy  wltlch  they  liave 
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whose  day  b^nn  ehaU  norer  end,  where  there  is  no  eon  but  thysdf,  and  no  day  nor  night  as  men 
divide  time.  Qive  to  ns  this  morning  access  an  honr  to  enjor  the  heavenly  rest ;  for  we  come  up 
hither  again,  our  garments  torn  by  the  thorns  of  care  through  which  we  pass  in  the  garden-days 
of  the  week,  as  between  hedges.  We  come  very  hungry,  as  they  that  on  a  hasting  jonrney  have 
had  time  but  for  the  morsel  that  sustained  their  strength,  but  not  anywhere  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  the  banquet.  We  come  tills  day  as  to  a  banqueting-hall.  O  our  Father  1  speak  to  us, 
and  give  to  us  of  that  immortal  loaf.  Our  souls  are  not  only  hungry,  but  they  are  thirsty.  Give 
us  that  drUik  firom  the  wells  of  salvation,  that  we  may  not  thirst  any  more.  Grant  that  we  may 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places  now,  and  with  great  delight,  as  under  the  shadow  of  thine  out- 
stretciied  wings,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  thine  aU-blessing  heart. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord !  for  all  the  mercies  which  have  borne  us  on  fh>m  day  to  day.    We 
express  in  their  behalf  who  are  now  present  to  give  thanks  to  thee,  their  sincere  thanks  for  thy 
sparing  kindness.    Thou  bast  borne  many  through  sickness.    Thou  hast  carried  many  close  upon 
-passages  of  danger.    Thou  hast  caused  them  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  affliction  and  of  pain,  and,  oe- 
uold,  thy  hand  also  hath  put  away  the  trouble ;  and  they  are  qualified  again  to  walk  forth  in  the 
accustomed  way  and  duty  of  life,  restored  to  health  and  to  strength  and  to  hope.    And  this  morn 
iug  they  are  gathered  together  in  this  place,  with  glad  hearts,  and  with  thoughts  that  they  could 
not  spei^  of  graUtude  to  thee.    Accept  their  mute  thought  and  their  unspoken  love  and  cladness 
Be  present,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  morning,  to  those  that  come  up  hither  without  fight  and 
without  Joy  and  without  hope.    But  why  should  the  children  of  the  King  go  all  their  daj's  in  sor 
row  f    Oh  1  speak  to  thine  own.    Grant  that  thev  may  hear  thy  voice  to-oay  chiding  their  fears. 
Hay  they  f^el  thee  lifting  up  their  bent  forms  under  their  burdens.    And  though  they  have  often 
wondered  that  their  unanswered  prayers  seemed  not  to  be  heeded,  and  that  the  burden  was  still 
heavy,  say  to  them  to-day,  O  thou  Master  I  **  What  I  do  now  ye  know  not ;  ye  shall  know  here- 
after."   And  may  they  have  the  sovereign  Joy  of  knowing  that  they  are  under  Uie  dealing  hand 
of  God.    No  chance  rudely  hustles  them  in  life.    Their  darkness  is  not  the  darkness  of  a  life 
wandering  untended  and  ungovemed.    They  are  still  under  the  care  of  a  loving  Father. 

Thou  that  guidest  the  storm-cloud  and  the  wind  1  shalt  thou  forget  thine  own  ?  And  shall  that 
hand  never  be  reached  out  to  succor  that  was  reached  out  to  be  pierced  ?  Oh !  maniflest  thysdf  1o 
thy  suflTering  ones,  and  say  thou.  "  For  the  present  it  is  not  Joyous,  but  grievous :  afterward  it 
sliall  work  out  the  peaceable  fhiit  of  righteousness." 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  this  morning  to  those  fh>m  whose  vision 
the  world  is  Ading.  Let  it  not  be  unto  blindness,  but  as  the  one  picture  is  going,  as  the  earth 
recedes,  oh  t  may  they  begin  to  see,  with  more  and  more  distinctness,  the  lines  and  colors  of  that 
blessed  vision— the  heavenly  city.  And -we  pray  that  as  old  age  Is  bringing  some  with  trembling 
steps  near  to  the  bounds  of  life,  as  weakness  and  sickness  and  trial  are  Dringing  others  into  mid- 
life, and  as  some,  pale  and  pallid  even  in  youth,  are  ordered  unto  death,  grant  that  all  such  may 
have  ministered  unto  them  the  true  vision  of  Joy  and  of  gladness  which  lies  over  and  beyond  this 
mortal  horizon.  May  they  see  the  invisible,  and  may  they  take  hold  upon  the  unsubstantial,  and 
find  by  fiiith  the  true  treasure  while  other  things  are  dropping  ft-om  their  nerveless  grasp. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  if  there  be  those  this  morning  whose  nearts  are  weighed  down  with  con 
scions  sinftalness ;  who  are  ashamed  and  remorseAil ;  who  come  before  thee  half  discouraged,  halt 
penitent,  yet  not  at  rest ;  who  confless  more  than  they  forsake— who  strive  to  forsake,  more  than 
they  succeed,  their  sins ;  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  purity— grant  that  they  may  have  the  mo- 
nitions of  thy  pity.  Say  to  them  that  thou  art  not  stern.  Only  say  to  them  that  thou  art  the  Cap- 
tain of  thMr  salvation.  In  all  this  conflict,  though  invisible,  thou  art  not  for  from  them.  And 
thou  art  not  discouraged  because  they  are.  Ana  may  they  gird  up  their  loins  again.  May  they 
resist  once  more,  with  firmer  courage,  their  easily  besetting  sins.  Mav  they  seek  for  victories  at 
last  where  they  have  inherited  so  many  defeats,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
their  fhith.  At  last  may  they  find  in  him  that  victory  which  they  can  not  achieve  thanselves. 
Have  compassion  upon  those  who  are  seeldng  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  yet  are  not  instructed ; 
whose  way  is  obscure :  who  are  filled  at  times  with  doubts  and  unbelief:  who  are  carried  away 
as  with  mighty  tides  or  temptation :  and  yet  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  Teach 
them  the  way.  Gird  them  with  strength,  that  they  may  walk  therein.  And  may  their  light  shine 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  classes  and  conditions  that  are  in  thy  presence. 
Remember  the  young.  Grant  that  they  may  grow  up  uncontaminated  into  a  pure  and  Christian 
manhood.  Remember  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  tbnt  are  in  tiiy  providence  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  May  thev  be  good  soldiers,  and  soldiers  of  Christ.  Remember 
the  aged,  and  comfort  them  in  their  afflictions.  If  they  see  the  world  pa«BiDg  from  them ;  if  the 
triends  tnat  were  their  company  once  are  thinning  out ;  if  they  have  less  and  less  of  society,  and 
more  and  more  of  solitude,  what  matters  it  to  them,  who  are  but  a  hand  breadth  away  from  tlie 
general  assembly  and  the  cnurch  of  the  first-bora  in  heaven  ?  But  oh !  if  tlierc  be  any  who  have 
well-nigh  used  idl  that  there  Is  of  this  world,  and  have  no  right  or  portion  in  the  world  that  is  to 
come ;  If  tiiere  are  any  old  here,  that  have  no  heaven,  have  mercy  upon  them.  And  though  it  be 
fhe  eleventh  hour,  bring  them  into  the  kingdom  of  love,  that  they  may,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
inherit  the  promises. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  the  hearts  of  all  t^y  people.  Grant  that  the  word 
spoken  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  may  be  victorious.  May  the  tlioaguts  that  have  been  alowlj' 
gathering  in  many  hearts  at  last  come  to  a  consummation.  May  men  forsake  their  evil  ways. 
Hay  those  who  have  long  thought  of  flying  higher,  at  last  fly. 

Grant,  we  beseech  or  thee,  that  all  thoee  cleansings  of  the  household,  all  those  restraints  of 
dispMition,  all  those  bindings  and  imprisonments  of  wwlesa  passions  which  men  have  long  oon- 
tomplated,  at  last  may  take  place  in  their  hearts.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  hear  the  voices  of 
many  asking  for  the  better  way,  and  rejoice  to  see  multitudes  walking  therein.  May  thy  namo 
be  glorified  in  this  congregation. 

Bless  all  the  churches  that  worship  to-day.  Bless  all  those  that  preach.  Bless  thy  esnse  in 
all  its  forms.  Remember  our  colleges  and  academies  and  schools.  Remember  those  that  teach 
In  higher  or  lower  seminaries  of  instruction.  Be  near  to  ttiose  that  are  ignorant.  Let  the  light 
of  thy  kindling  shine  over  all  this  nation,  until  there  shall  be  none  to  be  enfranchised ;  until  all 
shall  be  instructed ;  until  the  ^oiy  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  this  land  as  the  waters  fill  the  aeo. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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SUNDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  23,  1868. 

»4^ U-' 

"  Birr  thef  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
fooliBh  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
erred  from  the  fiiith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.  But 
thou,  0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things ;  and  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness, 
ikhh,  love,  patience,  meekness." — 1  Tdc.  vi.  9-11. 


-•*•■ 


Thebb  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  men 
needed  to  hear  these  solemn  monitions  of  Scripture  more  than  to-day. 
So  wild  have  men  become,  and  so  fierce  in  their  pursuit  of  riches ;  so 
thoroughly  are  all  the  evils  developing  themselves  which  are  prog- 
nosticated in  the  Word  of  God,  that  even  the  commonest  observer 
begins  to  be  alarmed,  and  men  are  talking  among  themselves  of  the 
oatrageous  extravagance  of  the  times.  It  is  a  matter  of  conversation 
in  the  household,  and  on  the  street ;  and  it  certainly  is  time  that  it 
shoold  be  a  matter  of  instruction  in  the  house  of  God« 

I  propose  then,  this  evening,  to  follow  the  line  of  thought — ^which 
is  almost  a  philosophical  deductioi) — contained  in  our  text.  You  will 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  emphasis  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
opening  of  this  passage. 

"They  " — not  they  that  will  be  ricb ;  because  riches  are  ordained 
of  God,  and,  rightly  held  and  rightly  used,  are  an  instrument  of  most 
beneficent  power,  salutary  to  the  possessor  as  Veil  as  to  the  recipient* 
of  bounty — •*  They  that  willte  rich''  whether  or  not  " fall  into  temp- 
tation,'' etc.  Men  th^t  have  made  riches  the  chief  end  of  their  life, 
that  are  willing  to  give  every  thing,  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
it— it  is  of  such  that  the  Word  of  God  speaks.  Men  who  make  riches, 
not  an  instrument  of  life,  but  an  end  of  life — ^they  are  the  ones  that 
are  in  such  peril,  and  are  laid  under  such  reprehension.  Men  they 
are  who  will  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  every  virtue  and  every  excellence 
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for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  because  they  wiU  have  it.  They  are 
willing  to  give  the  whole  force  and  power  of  their  being ;  for  they 
wUl  have  it.  They  would  prefer  to  have  riches,  if  it  might  be,  and 
maintain  honor  and  truth;  but  nevertheless,  as  they  i^i^  have  riches — 
reluctantly  at  first,  easier  afterward,  without  a  scruple  finally — they 
will  sacrifice  honor,  and  they  will  sacrifice  trutL  They  will  have  it. 
They  are  men  who,  because  they  will  be  rich,  can  not  be  conscientious ; 
and  who  learn  soon  to  say  that  most  beggarly  of  all  things,  "  A  man 
can  not  be  a  Christian  and  be  in  my  business."  How  came  you  in  it 
then  ?  And  how  came  you  to  remain  in  it  after  you  had  found  out  that 
which  should  turn  any  honest  man  out  of  it  ?  They  wiU  be  rich,  and 
therefore  they  say  to  their  conscience,  "  Farewell,"  and  boar  themselves 
away  from  it,  as  a  child  would  from  his  father's  house.  Yea,  they 
have  not  time  to  cultivate  refinement ;  they  have  not  time  for  the 
amenities  of  life ;  they  have  not  time  for  their  household ;  they  have 
not  time  for  friendship ;  they  have  not  time  for  love.  And  so,  because 
they  will  be  rich,  they  give  up  their  heart  also.  And  because  their 
fellows  are  often  in  their  way,  and  must  be  overrun ;  because  in  a  fair 
conflict  they  can  not  overcome  them,  and  they  must  be  undermined  ; 
because  in  open  rivalry  they  can  not  surpass  them,  and  they  must  be 
deceived,  and  hoodwinked,  therefore  friendship  is  sacrificed,  honest 
dealing  between  man  and  man  is  ignored,  and  every  sinister  course, 
every  dishonorable  trick,  every  unsuspected  and  slippery  endeavor, 
which  stands  at  all  probably  connected  with  success,  is  freely  indulged 
in.  So,  men  that  wiU^  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  rate,  be  rich,  give  up 
honor,  faith,  conscience,  love,  refinement,  friendship,  and  sacred  trust. 
And  having  given  all  these, up,  God  blesses  and  blasts  them:  blesses, 
for  they  are  rich,  and  that  is  what  they  call  blessing ;  blasts,  because 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  without  an  absolute  change  of 
the  laws  by  which  he  works,  to  make  a  man  happy  who  has,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  wealth,  divested  himself  of  those  elements  in  which 
happiness  consists. 

For  what  if  the  harp,  in  order  to  make  itself  blessed,  should  sell, 
first,  its  lowest  base  string,  and  then  its  next  one,  and  then  ite  next 
string,  and  then  its  next,  and  its  next,  until  finally  every  string  of  the 
harp  is  sold  ?  Then,  wlien  all  the  heaps  of  music  are  piled  up  before 
it,  and  it  wants  to  play,  it  is  mute.  It  Has  sold  the  very  things  out 
of  which  music  must  needs  come.  And  men  that  wiU  be  rich  give  up 
sensibility,  affection,  faith,  manhood,  coining  them  all,  emptying  them- 
selvcf?;  and  when  they  get  possession  of  their  wealth,  what  is  there 
left  for  them  to  enjoy  it  with  ?  Their  marrow  is  gone.  There  is  no 
string  in  the  harp  on  which  joy  can  play.  And  there  is  no  spectacle 
that  at  once  is  so  melancholy  on  the  one  side,  and  that  so  vindicates 
divine  justice  on  the  other,  as  to  see  the  old  corrugated  wretch  who 
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has  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  violation  of  faith  and  trust,  and  who 
has  made  himself  rich  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  bounty,  croaking, 
wretched,  despairiag,  bitter,  hateful  and  hating,  and  dying  as  a  viper 
dies  that  stings  itself. 

Not  only  will  they  who  will  be  rich  sacrifice  every  thing,  but  tlic  y 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  every  thing  that  is  required — only,  as  men  that 
mR  be  rich  require  impunity,  it  must  be  safe.  And  so  comes  the 
loDg,  detestable  roll  of  mining,  subteiTanean  conduct ;  the  secrecy  of 
wickedness ;  collusions,  plottings,  unwhispered  things,  or  things  only 
whispered;  that  long  train  of  webbing  conduct  which  makes  men 
mancerc,  pretentious  hypocrites,  whited  sepulchres  that  are  fair  with- 
out, ^ut  that  inwardly  are  full  of  death  and  dead  men's  bones.  How 
many  there  are  who  have  violated  every  commandment  of  God,  and 
almost  every  law  of  men,  in  their  way  toward  badly-gotten  gains,  and 
yet  who  have  so  far  had  respect  for  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  and 
so  far  desired  to  stand  well  among  men,  that  they  have  concealed  it 
all!  And  they  carry  themselves,  a  swollen,  bloated  mass  of  iniquity, 
under  fair  colors  and  fair  exteriors.  They  that  icill  be  nch,  at  any 
rate,  and  at  all  hazards,  arc  the  ones  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks, 
when  he  says  that  they  shall  "  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts." 

Wall  Street  is  my  commentary.  Broadway  is  my  commentary, 
life  is  a  better  conmientary  on  the  practical  sides  of  the  Bible  than 
any  thing  else.  And  you  do  not  need  so  much  to  turn  and  ask  what 
the  Greek  is  in  this  passage ;  you  want  to  know  what  the  English  is. 
You  do  not  need  so  much  to  ask  what  is  the  construction,  as  to  go 
out  and  take  your  book  in  your  liand  and  see  if  these  things  are  so. 
Men  should  study  the  ^Yor(l  of  God  in  its  practical  applications,  just 
as  the  young  medical  student  studies.  He  takes  his  text-book. 
There  is  the  description  of  morbid  conditions  of  bone,  or  muscle,  or 
skin,  and  he  goes  into  the  hospital,*  he  reads  what  is  said,  and  he  com- 
pares the  facts  with  the  text ;  and  so  he  learns.  And  this  is  the  true 
way  to  study  the  Word  of  God  on  the  practical  sides.  Look  into  life 
and  see  whether  its  sayings  are  true. 

Let  us  follow,  then,  the  young  man  into  the  market.  He  has  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty,  and  purity,  and  honorable  intentions.  He  goes  as 
a  thousand  others  go,  at  first  without  intention  of  haim.  But  the  fire 
kindles.  He  begins  to  make  gain.  He  begins  to  talk  mainly  with 
those  who  make  gain.  The  fever  increases.  He  makes  easily.  He 
makes  unexpectedly  fast.  He  begins  to  say  to  himself,  "  Fool  that  I 
have  been,  who  supposed  that  it  was  a  secret  and  difficult  thing  to 
niake  money !" 

One  said  to  me,  who  had  spent  some  forty  years  in  honest  and 
ordmary  toil  in  commercial  life,  and  who  went  into  speculations  duf*- 
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iiig  the  war,  "  I  have  been  all  my  life  fumbling  and  blundering,  and  I 
have  just  learned  how  to  make  money;  and  now  I  can  make  just  as 
much  as  I  want."    And  to-day  he  is  a  bankrupt — thank  God ! 

Men  begin  at  first  to  make  a  little ;  they  find  how  easy  it  is ;  thoy 
enlarge  their  ambition ;  and  the  conception  dawns  upon  them,  "  Why 
am  not  I  one  of  those  who  arc  appointed  to  be  millionaires."  In  the 
beginning  of  life  a  few  thousands  would  have  satisfied  their  ambition. 
Now,  hundreds  of  thousands  seem  to  them  but  a  morsel  They  grow 
more  and  more  intense.  Now  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Temptations  begin  to  fall  upon  them.  They  begin  to  be  tempted  to 
make  a  fortune  quickly.  A  man  who  is  in  haste  to  be  rich  does  not 
reflect  that  he  shall  inevitably  fall  into  harm  and  destruction.  -You 
can  no  more  make  money  suddenly  and  largely,  and  be  unharmed  by 
it,  than  a  man  could  suddenly  grow  from  a  child's  stature  to  a  man's 
stature  without  harm.  There  is  not  a  gardener  who  does  not  know 
that  a  plant  may  grow  faster  than  it  can  make  wood ;  that  the  cellular 
tissue  may  grow  faster  than  the  ligneous  consolidation ;  and  that  then 
it  can  not  hold  itself  up.  And  many  men  grow  faster  in  riches  than 
they  can  consolidate.  This  alone  is  a  reason  why  men  should  not 
make  money  faster  than  they  know  how  to  organize  it,  and  them- 
selves to  it. 

Men  who  are  tempted  to  make  money  suddenly  are  almost  invari- 
ably obliged  to  traverse  the  canons  of  morality.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  they  should  keep  themselves  to  moderation.  The  fatal  fire 
begins  to  burn  within  them.  Avarice  in  its  earliest  stages  is  not  hide- 
ous, though  at  the  bottom  it  is  the  same  serpent  thing  that  it  is  at 
last.  In  the  beginning  it  is  an  artist,  and  the  man  begins  to  think, 
"  I  will  redeem  my  parents.  Oh  I  I  will  repurchase  the  old  home- 
stead. Ah !  will  I  not  make  my  village  to  bud  and  blossom  as  a  rose  ? 
I  will  set  my  brothers  and  sisters  on  high.  What  will  I  not  do  ?" 
How  many  things  do  men  paint  in  the  sky  which  clouds  cover  and 
winds  blow  away,  and  which  fade  out  with  the  morning  that  painted 
them !  I  have  noticed  that  men,  when  they  l>egin  to  make  money 
suddenly  and  largely,  carry  with  them  the  instincts  and  generosities 
of  their  youth ;  but  where  do  you  find  a  man  who  begins  to  make 
money  fast,  who  begins  to  pull  it  in  in  heaps,  who  begins  to  think  of 
large  interests  from  day  to  day,  who  shaves,  and  learns  to  look  upon 
men  simply  to  see  what  they  will  bear  when  put  under  his  knife  and» 
under  his  screw,  who  begins  to  live  with  money,  and  to  gloat  his  eyes 
upon  money — ^where  do  you  find  such  a  man  that  does  not  begin  to 
have  narrower  feelings,  and  baser  feelings,  and  sordid  feelings,  and 
avaricious  feelings  ?    Avarice  grinds  a  man  like  emery. 

Such  men  begin  to  be  tempted  to  believe  that  success  atones  for 
faults — and  in  that  they  only  lean  to  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the 
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market.  For  he  who  contrayenes  morality  and  fails  is  a  criminal, 
while  he  who  contravenes  morality  and  succeeds  is  dexterous.  A  man 
that  fails  in  wrong-doing  is  a  fool.  What !  stole,  and  was  found  out? 
What  I  cheated,  and  lost  ?  What  1  sold  himself,  and  did  not  get  the 
price?  These  things  are  despicable  among  men.  And  you  seethe 
spirit  that  is  coiled  up  at  the  bottom.  The  serpent  maxim  is  this : 
that  success  atones  for  all  faults.  A  man  is  exonerated,  so  that  he 
goes  clear ;  so  that  he  carries  off  his  pile.  "  To  be  sure,"  men  say, 
**  there  was  something  wrong  in  it,  I  suppose ;  but  we  ought  not  to 
look  very  strictly  at  a  man  in  the  heat  and  strife  of  temptation." 
Bnt  suppose  he  had  not  carried  it  o%  would  you  not  have  looked  at 
it  in  a  different  light  ?  If  a  man  gives  his  word,  and  forfeits  it,  and 
goes  under,  you  say,  "It  is  a  righteous  judgment  on  a  liar."  If  a 
man  gives  his  word,  and  breaks  it,  and  carries  off  five  hundred  thou- 
Band  dollars  in  the  operation,  what  do  men  say  ?  They  do  not  say 
any  thing ! 

When  one  goes  into  a  nest  of  "  honorable  men "  that  mean  to 
fleece  the  whole  ignorant,  innocent  outside  public — into  a  nest  of  ten 
unconvicted  rogues,  that  mean  to  carry  stocks  where  all  tJie  commu- 
nity shall  be  squeezed  and  bled — they  are  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
each  other.  J3ut  one  of  them  steps  out  and  sells  untimely,  and  cheats 
all  the  others,  and  gets  clear.  And  what  do  men  say  of  him  ?  They 
«ay, "  He  is  smart."  He  sells,  meaning  to  cheat  the  others,  and  comes 
to  harm  himself.  What  do  men  now  say  ?  They  say, "  He  is  fit  only 
for  a  gibbet."  He  sells,  and  is  the  only  one  that  escapes,  and  all  the 
re§t  come  to  harm,  and  he  is  thought  to  be  a  "  brilliant  fellow."  "To 
he  sore  he  broke  faith,"  men  say ;  "  honor  is  due  among  thieves ;  bnt 
he  had  no  honor  even  among  thieves ;  and  yet,  had  he  not  that  which 
was  better?  Did  he  not  save  himself;  and  did  he  not  save  his  pile  ?" 
Men  are  tempted,  as  soon  as  they  get  into  this  terrific  fire  of  ava- 
rice, to  regard  morality  as  of  little  avail  compared  with  money-mak- 
ing. They  are  dazzled.  However  honest  men  are  at  the  start,  how- 
ever generously  they  begin,  they  are  tempted  very  soon  toward  extra- 
vagant expectations.  Nay,  they  are  puffed  up ;  they  become  con- 
ceited. They  are  the  subjects  of  over-swollen  hope.  They  become 
presumptuous. 

Oh !  what  a  change  is  it !     What  mother  would  know  her  boy, 
come  back  again  ?     What  pastor  would  know  the  young  man  that 
once  he  took  by  the  hand,  whom  he  comforted  in  the  shadow  of  con- 
viction, and  whose  joy  he  remembers,  sweeter  than  the  birds  of  a 
Bummer  morning?     All  promise  was  with  him,  and  all  hope  and  pre- 
monitions of  honor  and  substantial  usefulness.     He  has  gone  out  into 
life  a  little  way,  and  already  the  harpies  are  upon  him.     Tell  me  not 
that  there  is  no  carrion  where  I  see  the  sky  full  of  carrion-crows, 
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waiting,  and  flying,  and  cawing  to  each  other,  and  circling  around 
some  centre.  Though  I  see  nothing,  I  know  what  is  there.  And  when 
I  see  young  men  surrounded  by  certain  harpies,  when  I  see  certain 
influences  circling  round  and  round  them,  though  I  may  not  know 
one  single  definite  fact,  I  do  know  that  ravens  know  where  corrtiption 
is.     "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare." 

Tou  will  recollect  our  Saviour's  words,  "The  deceitfulness  of 
riches."  Men  are  snared  when  they  are  given  up  to  fiery  avarice. 
They  are  snared  because  the  very  things  by  which  they  propose  to 
gain  success  become  in  the  long  run  the  means  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. A  lie  is  a  cheap  economy  in  the  beginning ;  and  as  long  as  a 
man's  reputation  lasts,  a  lie  bums  as  well  as  any  other  wick ;  but 
then,  a  lie  is  a  very  short  wick  in  a  very  small  lamp !  The  oil  of  re- 
putation is  very  soon  sucked  up  and  gone.  And  just  as  soon  as  a 
man  is  known  to  lie,  he  is  like  a  two-foot  pump  in  a  hundred-foot 
well.  He  cannot  touch  bottom  at  all.  A  lie  is  cheap  profit  in  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  dear  in  the  long  run.  And  in  the  end  that  which 
men  tliink  to  be  so  adroit,  so  cunning,  is  a  snare  to  them.  And  you 
cannot  conceal  it  in  business  long.  Men  know  it  far  more  than  you 
think ;  they  know  it  sooner  than  you  think ;  and  they  know  it  who 
will  not  tell  you.  There  is  many  a  m:in  who,  if  he  could  see  himself 
as  others  see  him,  would  see  "  untrustworthy  "  written  on  liim.  And 
if  he  comes  into  your  office  you  say  to  yourself, "  Now  look  out !  Put 
yourself  on  your  guard !"  No  matter  how  smooth  his  tongue  may 
be,  or  how  peaceful  his  face  is,  or  how  fair  his  promises  are,  your 
thought,  and  every  man's  thought  that  kno>vs  him,  is,  "  He  is  a  quick- 
sand. It  will  not  do  to  put  your  foot  on  him,  or  repose  any  trust 
in  him.     He  will  lie."    He  is  caught  in  his  own  snare. 

Cheatinn:  is  another  snare.  No  man  cheats  once  without  cheatin<r 
twice.  Like  a  gun  that  fires  at  the  muzzle  and  kicks  over  at  the 
breach,  the  cheat  hurts  the  cheater  as  much  as  tlie  man  cheated. 
Cheating  is  a  snare,  and  will  always  be  a  snare.  Tlie  cheater  falls 
into  it. 

Conceit  is  another  snare.  Men  lose  wisdom  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  conceited.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  conceited  men  are 
in  power.  Thousands  of  men  have  perished,  and  they  know  it  in  a 
general  way ;  and  yet  they  say,  "  Oh  !  they  were  fools ;  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  perish."  Thousands  of  men  have  been  burned  up  in  flames 
such  as  these  men  are  kindling  ;  yet  these  men  say,  "  Of  coui*se  they 
were  burned;  but  then,  they  were  mere  shavings  and  tinder:'!  am 
heart  of  oak,  and  I  am  not  going  to  burn."  Conceit !  They  see  that 
the  way  is  strewn  along  with  victims,  and  that  danger  threatens  ;.t 
every  point ;  and  they  have  no  better  pilot  than  they  had  who  per- 
ished ;  they  have  no  insurance,  and  no  guarantee ;  biit  they  arc  so  con- 
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oeited  that  they  will  not  take  heed,  and  will  not  believe  that  they  may 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  what  others  have  failed  to  carry  out.  Men,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  get  a  taste  of  riches,  and  to  make  money  fast — 
how  smart  they  are !  and  how  smart  they  feel  1  They  thank  nobody 
for  advice ;  and  least  of  all,  they  thank  the  minister  for  advice. 
"  What  does  he  know  ?"  they  say.  "  Why  does  he  not  attend  to  the 
Gospel?  Why  does  he  not  attend  to  things  that  concern  him? 
What  docs  he  know  about  me,  and  about  my  business  ?"  If  the  old 
father  cautions  them,  they  say^  "  Father,  it  is  a  different  time.  We 
are  in  a  different  age  of  the  world."  They  know  more  than  their 
&ther  or  their  mother.  Old,  wise  merchants  sometimes  shake  their 
beads.  "Well,  but  they  are  old  fogies.  If  they  had  started  in  my 
time,  and  had  pursued  their  courses,  they  never  would  have  got 
money."  Conceit!  conceit!  Here  is  the  very  place  where  a  man 
who  began  with  them  perished  ;  and  they  look  upon  his  grave,  and 
hop  over  it,  and  go  on.  Conceit !  selfAsonceit  I 
And  so  a  man  is  snarfid  by  his  own  folly. 

Oh !  it  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see  men  perish  ;  and  yet  sometimes 
there  is  a  certain  grim  pleasure  in  it.  One  can  not  bear  to  see  God's 
everlasting  laws  of  equity  set  at 'defiance,  and  no  punishment  follow^. 
And  when  transgressors  are  picked  off  in  the  presence  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  shaken,  and  their  bones  rattle  before  men,  there  is  a  sort 
of  awful  pleasure  in  it.  And  yet,  of  all  the  things  that  perish  on  the 
earth,  not  the  perishing  of  temples,  not  the  destruction  of  pictures, 
not  the  fracture  of  costly  marbles,  not  the  ruin  by  earthquakes  of 
cities  or  of  villages,  is  half  so  sad  and  so  melancholy  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  young  that  are  going  down  in  our  midst  from  day  to  day. 
Children  of  prayer !  Oh  !  what  mothers  rocked  their  cradles  ;  oh  ! 
what  tears  have  baptized  their  young  faces  !  Oh  !  what  hopes,  like 
roses  in  the  spring,  have  circled  them  round  about,  and  wreathed 
them !  How  beauteous  were  their  aspirations!  How  fair  their  bud- 
ding !  How  noble  the  promise  !  How  mischievous  the  snare  !  How 
ntter  the  destruction !  How  melancholy  the  reminiscence  !  And  yet 
these  things  are  taking  place  right  before  us.  And  am  I  to  blame 
hecause  I  would  fain  lift  up  a  voice  of  warning,  of  denunciation, 
of  doom  ?  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts." 

Even  suppose  one  has  pursued  his  course  with  some  success  thus 
far,  see  how  now  this  fulfills  the  Word  of  God  also.  Men  live  under 
such  circumstances,  and  under  such  a  temperature  of  desire,  that 
the  fire  of  every  passion  is  kindled  in  them*  I  know  that  there 
are  cold  men  and  calculating  men  who  do  not  give  way  to  their 
lusts.;  but  there  are  a  great  many  softer  natures  who  can  not  go 
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through  the  fire  that  I  have  been  epeaking  of,  without  being  prepar- 
ed for  further  steps  on  the  downward  course. 

I  have  noticed  how  soon  those  that  will  be  rich  at  any  hazard,  fall 
into  drinking  habits.  Men  that  began  life  temperate  ;  young  men  of 
temperate  parents ;  young  men,  all  of  whose  associations  are  sober 
and  temperate— of  such  young  men  by  and  by,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  that  knew  them,  it  comes  out,  '*  Do  you  know  that  your  friend  is 
in  the  habit  of  daily  stimulation  ?**  After  every  great  operation,  he 
and  his  companions  go  down  to  the  corner y  and  have  a  good  time 
there  behind  the  screen.  Every  day,  on  their  \^ay  home,  they  fulfill 
their  duty  to  their  god.  Every  day,  and  many  times  a  day,  and 
with  larger  and  larger  acquaintance,  and  more  and  more  marked 
results  upon  their  health,  and  upon  their  morals,  and  upon  their  dis- 
position, they  give  way  to  drinking.  They  have  come  into  a  sphere 
in  which  they  begin  to  fall  not  simply  into  "  temptation  and  a  snare," 
but  into  divers  "  lusts.** 

And  with  drinking  come  many  other  things.  Drinking  is  the 
devil's  key ;  and  there  is  not  a  lock  of  evil  that  it  does  not  unlock. 
Noticeably  I  have  observed  among  those  who  are  in  haste  to  be  rich, 
in  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  that  with  drinking  break  out  sporting 
pleasures,  and  all  their  concomitants.  Young  men,  that  are  in  the 
very  morning  of  life,  become  joined  to  evil  companions.  They  be- 
come, as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  world, ''  flash  characters," 
or  are  surrounded  by  them.  I  do  not  object  to  one  that  has  pleasure 
in  a  horse.  Neither  do  I  object  to  the  development  of  that  which 
God  gave  to  a  horse.  If  he  has  speed,  I  do  not  regard  fast  driving 
as  a  sin.  Provided  that  quality  is  easily  in  the  horse,  there  is  no  sin 
in  developing  it.  It  does  not  hurt  an  eagle  to  fly.  He  was  made  to 
fly.  To  drive  an  ox  rapidly  is  great  cruelty ;  but  to  drive  a  race- 
horse rapidly  need  not  be  great  cruelty.  It  may  be,  but  it  need  not 
be.  And  I  do  not  object  to  a  man's  filling  his  stable  with  noble 
steeds,  if  he  has  leisure  and  money  ;  or  to  his  deriving  pleasure  from 
rapidity  of  motion  ;  but  to  see  a  man  in  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
before  his  means  will  permit  it,  driving  day  after  day  in  bad  company, 
stopping  in  drinking-places,  dressed  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  and  so  as 
to  mark  him  in  the  view  of  every  judicious  person,  and  flying  along 
the  road  headlong  and  heedless,  is  an  almost  certain  sign  that  he  has 
fallen  under  temptation  of  lusts,  and  of  society  that  ministers  to  lusts. 

Now  comes  extravagance.  With  extravagance  come  many  more 
mischievous  lusts.  With  this  intensity  that  has  been  wrought  by 
business,  that  now  is  carried  out  into  all  the  intensity  of  stimulation, 
.that  adds  to  it  intensity  of  pleasure,  that  feels  the  pulse  going  down, 
unless  one  is  surrounded  by  the  most  intense  stimulus,  how  soon  does 
dissipation  take  hold  of  licentiousness  I     And  when  you  see  a  man 
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given  io  licentioas  indulgence,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  come  to 
want  a  crust.  Mark  that  man.  Poverty  is  on  his  track ;  and  he  shall 
be  surely  overcome  and  destroyed  by  it.  And  I  ask  you  to  look  out 
upon  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance.  Men,  brethren,  fathers,  are 
there  within  the  reach  of  your  influence  no  young  men  who  are  going 
down  these  ways,  and  who  have  evidently  this  terrible  disease  upon, 
them  ?  They  wiU  be  rich ;  and  they  have  fallen  into  "  temptations," 
into  "  snares,"  and  into  many  "  hurtful  lusts."  And  what  do  these 
hurtful  lusts  do  ?  They  drown  men  in  "  destruction ;"  that  is,  in 
"  perdition  ;"  that  is,  in  eternal  damnation. 

Ifow  comes  the  world-quoted  maxim,  "  The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  had  moralized.  He  draws  a 
picture ;  and  then  he  seems  to  stand  and  look  upon  it,  and  say,  "  The 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

We  are  not  to  understand  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  but 
the  love  of  it — bestowing  that  which  we  have  a  right  to  bestow 
only  on  undying  and  immortal  qualities,  upon  God,  and  angels,  and 
men — ^bestowing  love,  idolatrously,  upon  material  gain.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  evil  in  the  world  springs,  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  money ;  but  it  w  true  that  there  is  no  evil  to  which  at  one  time 
or  another  love  of  money  has  not  tempted  men. 

It  is  not  said  that  all  evil  springs  from  this  cause  ;  but  at  one  time 
and  another  this  may  become  the  cause  of  all  evil.  It  has  corrupted,  in 
its  time,  every  faculty,  and  every  relation  in  which  a  man  stands  con- 
nected with  his  fellows.  It  has  divided  families,  it  has  parted  friend- 
ships, it  has  corrupted  purity.  The  love  of  money,  often,  is  stronger 
than  the  love  of  kindred.  See  children  utterly  rent  asunder  and  quar- 
reling over  a  will !  See  how  natural  affection  is  extinguished  !  I 
have  seen  a  terrifically  strong  etching  from  a  German  hand,  of  a  deer 
lliat  lay  dying,  not  quite  dead,  about  which  the  eagles  were  gathered, 
one  hovering  above  him,  another  perched  on  the  right,  and  another  a 
little  further  off,  and  all  sure  of  their  prey,  but  waiting  until  the  last 
gasp.  How  often  does  the  old  man  linger  unconscionably  long  !  and 
how  do  the  children  wait,  and  wonder  that  he  does  not  die !  "  Father 
is  remarkably  tough,"  says  one.  *'The  old  man  will  never  give  out," 
says  another.  Who  is  this  "  old  man"?  It  is  their  own  father,  that 
reared  them  in  their  young  days,  and  taught  them  the  way  of  life. 
But  he  holds  in  his  hands,  too  tightly  for  them,  the  purse-strings ;  and 
they  are  sitting  about,  like  so  many  vultures,  waiting  for  their  victim 
to  die,  that  they  may  pick  his  bones.  Oh  I  the  love  of  money — how 
it  extinguishes  natural  affections !  What  crimes  or  vices  were  ever 
known  that  it  has  not  led  men  to !  What  is  there  of  selfishness,  or 
pride,  or  vanity,  or  deceit,  what  is  there  in  wickedness,  what  is  there 
in  meanness,  what  is  there  in  treachery,  that  money  has  not  been  ac- 
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cessoiy  to  ?  To-day  almost  every  crime  that  has  put  a  man  in  Sing 
Sing  has  had  money  at  the  bottoyi  of  it.  Almost  every  crime  that 
fills  our  jails  has  money  at  the  bottom  of  it.  To-day  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  is  covered  with  smuggling.  Money  !  The  whole  land  is 
a  Pandemonium  of  swindling.     Money  ! 

"  They  that  wiU  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which,  while 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows." 

I  observe  that  as  men  come  into  this,  one  of  two  things  takes 
place :  they  forsake  the  house  of  God,  they  forsake  religious  society, 
because  either  they  have  no  taste  for  it,  or  because  it  irritates 
them,  or  annoys  them,  and  they  will  not  bear  the  restraint — ^moral 
restraint — which  goes  with  the  sanctuary  ;  or  else,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  betake  themselves  to  religion  because,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, religion  is  an  atonement  for  misconduct.  It  is  a  policy  of 
life-insurance  to  men  that  are  in  iniquity.  And  then,  when  men  are 
in  this  course,  you  will  often  find  that  if  there  is  a  religion  that  is 
other  than  spiritual  and  personal,  they  will  incline  to  that.  If  there 
is  an  officiating  priest  wlio  lets  things  go,  they  betake  themselves  to 
him.  Not  that  there  are  no.t  thousands  of  them  w^ho  have  conscien- 
tious motives ;  but  when  men  in  this  bad  case  come  to  religion,  they 
come  to  it  for  the  sake  of  emptying  their  consciences.  They  come  to 
it  as  to  an  equivalent  for  guilt.  They  come  to  it  as  to  an  insurance- 
policy.  It  is  not,  "  What  is  true?"  but,  "  What  will  make  me  feel 
good  while  I  am  a  wicked  man  ?"  that  they  seek.  They  err  from 
the  faith. 

But  now  comes  the  solemn  sentence,  "  They  pierce  totmse  ves 
through  witli  many  sorrows."  I  wish  you  could  see  what  I  have 
seen.  A  sword  is  merciful  compared  with  the  sorrows  that  pierce 
men  with  pain  through  life.  I  would  not  suffer  the  pangs  that  I  have 
seen  men  suffer  for  all  the  money  that  could  be  heaped  upon  this 
globe.  Of  all  the  suffering  which  I  have  ever  scon,  thr.t  has  been 
the  most  various,  the  most  exquisite,  the  most  unutterable,  the  most 
horrible  to  look  upon,  which  has  been  taking  place,  and  is  taking 
place  to-day,  and  will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  will  take  place  for 
years,  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  have  pursued  this  course.  For  there 
comes  to  many  men  tlie  quick  overthrow  and  disaster  which,  I  think, 
is  most  merciful,  where  men  have  made  haste  to  be  rich,  and  have  ap- 
parently heaped  ii|>  to  ihcniselvos  riches  that  were  unsubstantial. 
For  this  is  one  of  the  snares,  that  men  lay  up  baubles  and  think  they 
are  property.  And  if  they  break  suddenly,  their  overthrow  brings 
a  great  deal  of  pain  at  times.    But  it  is  the  mildest  form. 
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Worse  than  this  is  the  slow  and  sure  coming  on  of  ruin  of  men 
who  not  only  thought  they  were  rich,  but  were  so ;  have  established 
their  children  in  the  community,  and  have  secured  to  them  every 
advantage  in  society. 

Kow,  if  a  man  might,  by  natural  gradations,  go  down  and  adapt 
himself  to  changes,  to  "  altered  circumstances,"  as  they  are  called,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  tlie  greatest  mischief  in  life.  But  that  is 
not  it.  A  man  is  intensely  ambitious ;  he  has  love  for  his  household 
(that  may  not  be  corrupted  yet  in  him ;)  he  is  proud  ;  he  is  self^on- 
fident;  he  is  persistent;  his  affairs  are  adverse;  he  battles  them; 
he  wrestles  with  difficulties.  Still,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
mouth,  ho  is  crowded  further  and  further  from  the  margin  of  prosper 
rity.  It  begins  by  and  by,  strangely  to  him  that  had  the  command  of 
uncounted  thousands,  and  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  prince  in  the  realm 
of  riches,  to  dawn  upon  his  mind  that  the  burdens  of  the  household 
are  more  than  he  can  carry.  He  dare  not  retrench  ;  for  that  would 
he  a  hint  to  his  creditors.  And  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  that 
is  Bo  hideous  as  costly  apparel  worn  that  men  may  not  know  that 
you  are  carrying  a  beggar's  bones  under  it  ?  Is  there  any  thing  so 
hideous  as  a  great  house  and  brilliant  furniture  which  you  are  obliged 
to  keep  up,  knowing  all  the  ihue  that  it  is  sinking  you  down  ?  You 
do  not  dare  to  adopt  economic  courses,  because  men  would  rush  in 
on  you,  and  take  possession  of  you.  And  so  men  go  under  false  ap- 
pearances. How  they  suffer !  When  certain  developments  are  com- 
ing upon  them,  which  they  see  moving  steadily  toward  them,  how 
they  fear  them  !  How  they  dread  them  !  How  night  after  night  tliey 
can  not  sleep !     How  anguish  takes  possession  of  them  ! 

I  have  seen  the  strong  man  suffer  as  if  cramps  and  rheumatism 
had  possession  of  him ;  but  it  was  only  the  anguish  of  spirit  that  con- 
torted him,  God  spare  me  from  such  suffering  as  I  have  seen  when 
sure  destruction  was  coming  in  upon  a  man. 

Ah  !  if  a  man  is  going  to  bo  ruined,  and  has  the  testimony  of  his 
conscience  that  he  has  been  an  honest  man,  there  is  some  alleviation 
to  his  suffering;  but  frequently  it  is  a  ruin  carrying  with  it  blight. 
Four  hundred  miles  came  a  pilgrim  to  me,  to  ask  me,  in  God's  name, 
to  save  him  by  raising,  through  lectures,  a  sum  of  money  that  would 
enahle  him  to  put  back  what  he  had  taken  but  could  not  repay.  The 
day  of  disclosure  was  coming — coming  like  an  armed  man — and 
every  hour  and  every  moment  it  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  stood 
high,  and  his  family  was  dear  to  him.  They  had  a  name  in  the 
whole  community.  And  oh  !  it  was  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  wife 
smitten  down ;  it  was  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  children  disgraced 
in  their  father's  name ;  it  was  the  anguish  of  losing  his  reputation  as 
a  church  member  and  a  reforming  man  in  the  community.      And 
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he  shed  tears  in  my  presence  like  rain,  and  wrung  his  hands  in  an- 
guish. God  spare  me  from  seeing  such  suffering  again ;  and  God 
spara  you  from  suffering  so.  And  yet,  are  there  not  men  here  who 
have  suffered  that  compared  with  which  the  twist  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism would  be  a  luxury  ?  The  awful  fear,  not  of  beiAg  iugulfed 
in  poverty,  but  of  exposure ;  the  dread  of  shame ;  the  horror  of  dis- 
grace ;  the  terrible  ruin  that,  touching  you,  glances  off  upon  those 
that  are  more  than  yourself  to  you — your  helpless  children  and  your 
innocent  wife — whien  I  see  these  things  that  are  so  often  intimately 
associated  with  the  earlier  stages  of  life ;  when  I  see  young  men 
go  down  into  their  courses,  with  every  thing  before  them  bright  and 
songful,  I  say,  "  Ah  I  those  arc  the  ways  the  beginnings  of  which 
are  fair  and  pleasant,  but  Xh^  ends  of  which  are  death." 

Oh !  is  it  not  a  terrible  thing,  men  and  brethren,  to  hear  a  man, 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  full  bodily  condition,  say,  as  I  have  heard  a 
man  say,  "  All  the  way  from  Buffalo  I  thought  to  myself,  '  If  I  could 
but  die !'  and  I  went  out  on  the  platform  often,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  myself  under  the  wheels  "  ?  Is  it  not  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  a  man,  in  the  middle  of  life,  count  death  better  than  life? 
But  it  is  a  more  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  think  that  dishonor  is 
better  than  death.  There  are  circumstances  when  you  honor  a  man 
that  counts  his  life  cheap.  For  the  man  that  stands  upon  the  post 
of  duty  ;  for  the  man  that  undertakes  to  guard  innocence ;  for  the 
patriot  that  is  in  the  battle-field  in  behalf  of  his  country ;  for  a  man 
that  is  standing  in  vindication  of  the  oppressed,  there  is  something 
magnificent  in  contempt  of  life.  But  for  a  man  that  has  crippled 
himself;  for  a  man  that  has  unmanned  himself;  for  a  man  that  has 
gone  into  temptation,  and  is  pierced  through  with  many  sorrows ;  for 
a  man  that  has  come  to  that  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  says, 
"  My  misery  and  my  disgrace  are  greater  than  I  can  bear — at  night  I 
say,  *  Would  God  it  were  morning,'  and  at  morning  I  say,  *  Would 
God  it  were  night,'  and  all  the  time  I  say, '  Would  that  I  might  die ;'  " 
for  a  man  that  looks  at  death,  and  would  drink  the  cup  if  he  dared, 
that  looks  at  the  dagger,  and  that  talks  of  quicker  ways  of  taking 
himself  out  of  the  world — for  such  a  man  to  count  his  life  cheap  is 
terrible. 

How  many  men  am  I  tJilking  to  that  have  really  thought  about 
suicide ;  that  have  pondered  it ;  that  have  thought  of  the  quickest 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  one's  self?  How  many  men  have  been  so 
lashed  with  sorrow  that  they  have  thought  of  making  a  refuge  of 
the  grave — of  bolting  and  running  into  that  dark  coward's  refuge  ? 

There  is  Wall  Street,  thundering  on,  and  there  are  men  there  who 
are  going  through  all  these  courses  ;  and  is  there  nothing  that  shall 
speak  of  it  ?      O  thou  stone-front  and   high-lifted  steeple,  carrying 
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on  it  the  cross !  O  Trinity !  look  down  on  that  street.  Is  there  no 
word  that  shall  come  from  this, cold  and  heartless  stone?  Shall 
men,  looking  up  at  thy  majestic  beauty,  think  nothing  of  God,  and 
nothing  of  holiness,  and  nothing  of  him  that  hung  upon  that  gildeo 
cross  ?  Woe  is  me,  that  there  should  be  such  thoroughfares  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  city ;  that  this  terrific  tragedy  should  be  con- 
tinually enacted  of  men  that  "  wiU  be  rich,"  that  "  fall  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,"  and  into  "  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,"  which 
destroy  them,  and  carry  them  to  "  perdition,"  and  lead  them  to 
** pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows;"  and  that  it 
should  be  unrebuk'ed  and  unexposed. 

There  are  a  great  many  suicides  that  nobody  knows  about.  I  have 
been  called  to  attend  the  funerals  of  men  that  committed  suicide, 
where  it  was  known ;  and  I  have  been  called  to  attend  the  funerals  of 
men  that  I  believed  were  suicides,  where  it  was  hidden.  The  physi- 
cian was  prudent,  and  the  friends  hushed  it  up.  And  it  was  never 
in  their  biography  or  on  their  tombstone. 

There  is  something  that  is  not  worse  than  that,  but  that  has  a 
worse  appearance — ^and  that  is  when  men  are  driven  crazy.  While 
in  this  course  many  become  suicides,  many  others  go  crazy.  It  used 
to  beraisedas  an  objection  against  revivals  of  religion  that  they  set  men 
crazy ;  that  religion  addled  their  heads.  Ah !  Ten  men  go  crazy  af- 
ter money,  where  one  man  goes  crazy  in  religious  excitement.  And 
yet  nothing  is  said  in  the  papers  about  that.  There  are  many  men 
belonging  to  business  circles  in  New-York  who  "  step  out."  And 
what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Softening  of  the  brain."  Hardening  of  the 
heart  is  very  apt  to  end  in  softening  of  the  brain  !  Men  step  out  of 
the  ring.  What  has  become  of  them  ?  "  Gone  to  Bloomingdale  !" 
Uiat  is,  gone  to  the  asylum.  There  are  many  whoso  business  goads 
them  on,  whose  troubles  harass  them,  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
latent  tendency,  induced  or  inherited,  is  perhaps  developed  in  them, 
or  that  they  break  down  without  any  such  foregoing  tendency,  and 
become  insane.  And  shall  nobody  mark  these,  things,  and  think  of 
these  things  ?  Is  it  enough  to  say  of  a  man,  "  Oh !  he  lias  gone 
ci-azy"  ?  Shall  nobody  say  "  How  ?"  Shall  nobody  take  young  men 
aside  in  the  streets,  and  say,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  that  man  ?" 

Right  behind  all  these  instances,  young  men  follow  on,  putting 
their  feet  in  the  footpaths  of  those  that  went  before  them,  pursuing 
precisely  the  same  courses,  and  bent  on  the  same  issues !  Young 
men,  fuU-ilushed  and  conceited,  copying  these  fatal  examples,  and 
seeing  the  victims  going  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  say,  "  Be- 
hold !  That  man  once  controlled  the  whole  money-market  of  New- 
York,  and  now  he  is  a  pauper  I  There  he  goes — the  old  conceited 
fellow.    He  has  buttoned  up  his  coat  by  the  only  two  buttons  that 
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are  left.  And  he  keeps  his  arms  down  that  youmay  not  look  through 
and  see  the  white."  The  white  seams  that  run  up  and  down  the  gar- 
ment he  can  not  brush  out.  Neither  can  he  brush  off  that  thread- 
bare, waxy,  oily  look  which  it  has.  And  he  goes  round  a  poor,  mise- 
rable imbecile.  Oh  !  that  that  man  could  be  kept  going  round,  with 
somebody  pointing  to  him  and  saying,  "  These  are  the  ends  thereof  1" 
But  nobody  thinks  of  him  except  to  laugh  and  to  jeer,  and  tjien  go  on 
again.    Is  not  the  infatuation  of  these  things  astonishing  ? 

Wealth  is  a  great  power  and  a  great  blessing  when  it  is  held  in  a 
truly  manly — that  is,  a  Christian — way.  I  should  come  short  of  my 
duty,  I  should  misrepresent  my  opinions,  and  I  think  I  should  pursue 
a  course  that  is  not  moral,  if  I  left  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  making 
a  general  denunciation  of  wealth.  So  far  from  it,  I  regard  it  as  im- 
possible to  establish  a  community,  and  advance  them  in  civilization, 
without  wealth.  I  believe  that  indiviSual  men  can  prosper  without 
wealth,  but  communities  can  not. 

Wealth  is  a  divine  power.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  to  be  controlled  ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
unused.  And  as  long  as  we  have  such  eminent  names  in  our  midst 
of  men  that  are  rich  and  yet  honored,  they  ought  to  be  quoted,  to 
show  young  men  that,  if  they  become  rich  and  are  dishonored,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  Does  any  man  tell  me  that  if  a  man  be  rich  he  must  be 
bad  ?  Is  William  E.  Dodge  bad  ?  Is  Williston  bad  ?  Is  Peabody 
bad  ?  Is  Cooper  bad  ?  Is  the  unknown  benefactor,  Mr.  Rose,  who 
has  spent  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  for  charitable  purposes — utterly  unI:nown,  this  being,  perhaps, 
the  first  annunciation  of  it — is  he  spoiled  by  riches?  Is  Stuart, 
(R.  L.  Stuart,)  whose  name  is  connected  with  almost  every  benefaction, 
spoiled  by  his  riches  ?    Is  Mr.  Lenox  spoiled  by  his  riches  ? 

I  could  mention  names  nearer  home,  (these  are  somewhat  distant.) 
Tliere  are  in  New- York  as  noble  a  band  of  rich  men,  as  noble  a  band 
of  men  in  all  moral  and  Christian  qualities,  in  high-mindedness  and 
unsullied  conscientiousness,  in  purity  and  beneficence  of  nature,  as 
there  are  that  live  oh  the  face  of  the  earth. 

These  are  my  arguments  when  I  say  to  young  men,  *'  Wealth 
does  not  need  to  corrupt  you,  and  all  the  more  shame  is  it  to  you  if 
you  are  corrupted  by  it,  or  corrupted  in  the  seeking  of  it." 

More  than  this,  wealth  slowly  earned  by  fair  labor,  by  skill,  by 
thought,  by  integrity,  is  a  crown  of  honor.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  those  that  are  gibing  rich  men  promiscuously,  as  if  to 
be  rich  was  a  crime.  Where  a  man  has  achieved  wealth  by  fair 
equivalents,  where  he  has  given  time,  work,  skill,  for  what  he  has 
got,  liis  wealth  is  a  testimony,  at  once,  to  his  worth.  And  there  is 
many  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  be  proud  that  he  is  rich.     I  never 
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feel  contempt  for  a  man  that  roildly  and  modestly  points  to  bis  early 
days,  and  says,  *'  I  was  very  poor,  but,  thank  God,  I  have  earned, 
myself,  honorably,  all  that  I  have.'' 

A  venerable  man,  aboat  one  year  ago  now,  was  introduced  to  me 
in  a  neighboring  province.  He  was  quite  old,  and  perhaps  said 
some  things  that  he  would  not  have  said  when  he  was  younger;  but  it 
was  the  beautiful  volubility  of  old  age — for  his  thought  ran  on  the 
honesty  and  integrity  which  had  characterized  his  career.  When  he 
\ras  introduced  to  me  as  the  richest  man  in  all  the  region,  he  said, 
^  1  never,  Mr.  Beecher,  have  made  a  dollar  that  harmed  any  body  in 
my  life.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  think  that  all  my  riches 
have  been  made  without  putting  a  single  man,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
pain  or  suffering.''  I  justified  that  man's  sclf-gratulatiou  and  pride. 
It  is  an  honorable  boast. 

Riches  are  indispensable  to  communities,  though  communities 
are  not  blessed  in  the  proportion  in  whicli  money  is  helped  up  in  a 
few  hands,  but  in  the  proportion  in  which  money  is  diffused  through 
all  the  average  of  families.  Twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  a  village 
does  not  make  tliat  Tillage  rich  if  it  is  all  owned  by  two  men ;  but 
if  that  amount  is  spread  evenly,  all  over  the  village,  then  it  is  differ- 
ent Money,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men,  is  like  a  dung-heap  in 
abarnyard.  So  long  as  it  lies  in  a  mass  it  does  no  good  ;  but  if  it 
was  only  spread  out  evenly  on  the  land,  how  every  thing  would  grow  ! 
Money  is  like  snow.  If  it  is  blown  into  drifts,  it  blocks  up  the 
highway,  and  nobody  can  travel ;  but  if  it  lies  evenly  distributed, 
overall  the  ground,  it  facilitates  every  man's  travel  Wealth  is  good 
if  diffused,  but  not  if  hoarded. 

Where  men  live  in  communities  in  which  wealth  is  diffused,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  possible  for  individual  men  to  be  poor — that 
is,  not  to  have  riches — and  yet  to  have  the  substantial  elements  of 
honor  and  enjoyment.     A  man  may  be  honored,  and  yet  not  be  rich. 
Ton  do  not  need,  young  man,  to  become  very  rich  in  order  to  be  an 
honored  man.    In  the  long  run,  the  reason  why  men  who  are  rich  are 
honored,  is  that  their  riches  stand  for  integrity,  for  skill,  for  moral 
excellence,  for  social  excellence.     Wealth  is  the  exponent  of  these 
qualities  in  them.     You  may  have  some  other  exponent.    You  may 
show  yourself  to  possess  these  qualities  in  some  other  way  than  by 
yonr  wealth,  and  may  be  honored.     I  have  known  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  communities,  and  they  were  flio  men  who  wore  without 
money.     Xot  the  richest  men  are  the  most  influential  men  to-day  in 
New- York,  or  in  the  United  States.     A  man  may  be  happy,  and  yet 
not  be  rich.     I  think  that  as  the  world  goes,  there  is  more  happiness 
without  wealth  than  with  it.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  ever  a  time 
which  a  rich  man  looks  back  to  with  more  satisfaction  than  ^o  the 
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periods  of  struggle  through  which  he  has  passed.  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  was  ever  happier  than  when,  having  married  early  (and 
early  marriages  are  usually  virtuous  marriages)  and  married  for  love, 
he  and  his  companion  went  down  into  life  together,  and  every  day 
was  a  day  of  engineering  to  fit  their  means  to  their  necessities,  in 
their  single  slenderly  furnished  room,  where  they  conferred  together 
how  to  put  scrap  with  scrap,  and  eke 'out  pittance  with  pittance, 
and  every  thing  was  calculated  by  pennies.  How  often,  in  later  life, 
when  people  become  rich,  do  the  husband  and  wife  look  at  each 
other  and  say,  "  After  all,  my  dear,  we  never  shall  be  happier  than 
when  we  first  started  out  together."  Thank  God,  a  man  does  not 
need  to  be  very  rich  to  be  very  happy,  only  so  that  he  has  a  treasure 
in  himself.  A  loving  heart ;  a  genuine  sympathy ;  a  pure  unadul- 
terated taste;  a  life  that  is  not  scorched  by  dissipation  or  wasted  by 
untimely  hours ;  a  good  sound  body,  and  a  clear  conscience — these 
things  ought  to  make  a  man  happy.  Where  a  man  is  without 
ofiense  before  God  and  men,  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  the  world 
to  make  him  unhappy.     But  I  can  not  dwell  on  that. 

A  man  may  be  useful  and  not  be  rich.  There  are  a  thousand 
things,  to  be  sure,  that  Ave  can  not  do  without  riches.  "  Oh !  if  I 
was  rich,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  how  many  widows  would  I  rescue  from 
devouring  landlords !  If  I  was  rich,  how  many  poor  would  I  supply 
with  coal !  If  I  was  rich,  how  many  men  would  I  start  in  business !" 
The  Lord  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  He  will  not  trust  me.  He 
has  seen  too  many  men  who  promised  to  do  great  things  when  they 
should  get  money,  but  who  when  they  got  it  would  not  do  a  thing ! 
Many  things  depend  upon  wealth ;  but  after  all  wealth  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  usefulness. 

The  village  schoolmistress,  who  never  had  but  two  dresses — 
one  for  week-days  and  one  for  Sunday,  and  kept  that  Sunday  dress 
fifteen  years  or  more,  surveying  it  every  week  carefully  from  top 
to  bottom — that  spent  her  time  teaching  the  children  of  the  village, 
gentle,  amiable,  unobtrusive,  not  asking  fame  nor  notice,  praying  for 
them,  praying  with  them,  watching  by  them  when  they  were  sick, 
closing  the  eyes  of  some  of  them  when  they  died,  and  seeing  one 
after  another  of  them  married  and  becoming  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
rising  up  to  call  her  blessed — she  at  last,  well  stricken  in  years,  sickens 
and  dies,  and  all  the  neighborhood  pronounce  her  a  benefactress. 

Is  there  any  thing  mor«  beautiful  than  this  ?  Does  a  person  need 
to  be  rich  to  be  useful  ?  What  one  wants  is  to  be  incorrupt,  sincere, 
and  earnest,  and  to  do  good  to  men.  They  can  do  good,  though 
they  have  not  money. 

A  man  may  be  powerful  and  not  be  rich ;  for  ideas  are  more 
powerful  than  even  dollars.     Strong  as  is  money,  and  invincible,  yet, 
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in  the  long  rnn,  I  tell  voa  that  ideas  are  mightier  than  money. 
Tyrannies  are  overthrown  by  ideas.  Armies  are  defeated  by  ideas. 
Vast  organic  mischief  is  upturned  by  ideas.  Nations,  and  time  itself, 
are  overmatched  by  ideas.  And  a  man  that  fills  his  mind  with  sound 
knowledge ;  a  man  that  has  faith,  that  believes  something,  and  be- 
lieves it  earnestly,  and  believes  it  with  power,  and  goes  out  with 
this  intense  conviction  of  thinors — such  a  man  does  not  need  to  be 
rich.  He  is  richer  than  riches.  He  is  stronger  than  strength.  This 
is  a  kind  of  power  that  death  has  no  dominion  over.  Being  dead, 
he  yet  speaketh.  That  is  the  blessedness  of  having  riches  of  the 
understanding. 

I  would  rather  have  written  that  hymn  of  Wesley's, 

"  JeeuB,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly," 

than  to  have  the  fame  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  sat  on  the  earth.  It 
tf  more  glorious.  It  has  more  power  in  it.  I  would  rather  be  the 
author  of  that  hymn  than  to  hold  the  wealth  of  the  richest  man  in 
New- York.  He  will  die.  He  is  dead,  and  does  not  know  it.  He 
will  pas5^  after  a  little  while,  out  of  men's  thoughts.  What  will 
there  be  to  speak  of  him  ?  What  will  he  have  done  that  will  stop 
tronble,  or  encourage  hope  ?  His  money  will  go  to  his  heirs,  and 
they  will  divide  it.  It  is  like  a  stream  divided  and  growing  nar- 
rower by  division.  And  they  w^ill  die,  and  it  will  go  to  their  heirs. 
In  three  or  four  generations  every  thing  comes  to  the  ground  again 
tor  redistribution.  But  that  hymn  will  go  on  singing  until  the  last 
trump  brings  forth  the  angel  band ;  and  then,  I  think,  it  will  monnt 
up  on  some  lip  to  the  very  presence  of  God.  And  I  would  rather 
have  written  such  a  hymn  than  to  have  heaped  up  all  the  treasures 
•»f  the  richest  man  on  the  globe.  A  man  may  be  very  useful  and 
\'ery  influential,  and  not  be  rich. 

Why,  then,  should  so  many  plunge  into  this  vortex?  Why 
^honld  so  many  go  down  into  this  fiery  way  ?  Why  should 
so  many  young  men  think  it  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  and  pass 
through  the  fire  of  Moloch,  for  the  sake  of  being  strong,  or  happy, 
ur  i^reat  ? 

If  God  calls  vou  to  a  way  of  makinor  wealth,  make  it ;  but  re- 
uiember,  do  not  love  moiiey.  If  God  calls  you  to  make  wealth,  do 
not  maJce  haste  to  he  rich  ;  be  willing  to  wait.  If  God  calls  you  into 
the  wav  of  wealth,  do  not  undertake  to  make  yourself  rich  bv 
gambling,  whether  it  be  lawful  gambling,  customary  gambling,  or 
other  kinds  of  gambling.  Gambling  with  cards,  or  dice,  or  stocks, 
is  all  one  thing — it  is  getting  money  without  giving  an  equivalent 
for  it.  Do  not  try  to  get  rich  quickly.  There  is  no  need  of  it.  It 
w  full  of  peril  and  disaster  here,  and  it  is  damnation  hereafter. 
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"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?" 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  let  the  light  of  thy  truth  rest  upon 
darkened  consciences,  upon  perverted  hearts. 

Hear  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner.  How  many  are  shut  up !  How  many  are  envi- 
roned with  pain  and  anguish  !  How  many  struggle  for  liberty,  but  may  not  go  forth  ! 
Oh !  grant  that  others,  seeing  these  disasters,  may  take  warning,  and  that  men  may  learn 
that  they  thai  will  he  rich  bIkiII  pierce  themsdves  through  with  many  sorrawe^ 

Grant  that  the  words  of  truth  wliich  have  been  spoken  may  go  home  with  us  to- 
night in  serious  eaniest.  May  we  ponder  them,  and  spread  them  to  those  around 
about  us. 

Save  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  our  own  peculiar  temptations.  Protect  u.«  from 
all  our  dangers.     Deliver  us  from  evil. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever.    Atnen. 


Divine  Influence  on  the  Human  Soul. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,   NOVEMBER  39,  1868. 

"  LiKKWiSE  the  Spirit  also  belpeth  our  infirmities :  for  we  know  not  what  we 
ahonld  praj  for  as  we  oug^ht :  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  [in 
ns]  with  groanings  which  can  not  be  uttered" — ^Boh.  viii.  26. 


•»• 


I  HATS  selected  this  passage  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
haman  soul  by  the  divine  Spirit.  It  is  not  here  taught  that  there  is 
iatercessorship  in  heaven  for  God's  people — although  that  is  abun- 
dantly taught  elsewhere.  It  is  the  intercession  of  God's  Spirit  while 
men  are  on  earth,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  dwells  in  men,  that 
ifl  here  taught  It  is  a  question  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
philosophers  in  every  age  of  the  world,  What  is  it  that  moves 
thought  in  the  human  soul  ? 

The  nature  of  man  is  such  as  to  be  powerfully  excited  by  the 
phyracal  world  acting  upon  the  various  parts  of  his  organism.  Man 
is  also  excited  to  activity  of  various  kinds  by  the  society  in  which 
he  dwells.  Human  society  is  a  second  nature  within  the  other,  and 
acting  more  powerfully  on  man  than  does  the  physical  globe. 

Bat  individual  minds  are  all  found  directly  or  indirectly  to  have 
^reat  power  in  exciting  thought,  Sdntiment,  and  emotion.  Directly 
and  indirectly^  I  say :  by  speech  or  by  action  directly ;  indirectly  by 
the  general  influence  of  one's  disposition,  by  example,  and  by  that 
personal  effluence  (whatever  it  is)  of  which  we  know  but  little  philo- 
sophically— much  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact. 

Thus  the  human  mind  is  peculiarly  a  recipient  and  agent  that 
receives  perhaps  more  than  it  gives  of  power,  acting  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  circuit  of  stimulating  influences  from  the  material  globe, 
from  organized  society,  and  from  other  individual  minds  acting  on  it. 

LnsoH :  Bom.  Till.    Htssb  (Flymoutli  Collection) :  Nob.  318, 060,  SOS. 
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The  sacred  Scriptures  do  not  limit  the  influence  to  secular 
agents,  but  teach  unmistakably  that  the  soul  of  man  lies  open  to 
influences  acting  beyond  the  senses,  from  out  of  the  great  unknown 
spirit-world.  They  teach  that  the  human  soul  is  inspired  by  benign 
spirits  to  that  which  is  good  and  wise;  that  it  is  influenced  by 
malign  spirits  to  that  which  is  selfish  and  evil ;  and  that  that  sensitive 
agent,  the  human  soul,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  scientific  material 
globe,  by  human  society,  and  by  individual  beings  in  society,  is  also 
acted  on  by  spirits,  and  chiefly  by  the  one  great  and  all-creative 
Spirit,  God. 

Without  stopping  now  to  speak  of  these  first-mentioned  spirits, 
we  shall  spend  your  time  this  morning  in  considering  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  revealed  fact,  that  the  divine  Mind  acts  freely  upon  the 
human  sotd. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  forth  a  whole  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  action  of  the  divine  mind.  This  is  so  far  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  human  mind,  that  not  only  has  it  never  been  done,  but  it 
never  will  be  done.  Nor  shall  we  pretend  to  give  a  round  and  com- 
plete philosophy  or  theory  of  even  so  much  of  divine  action  as  relates 
to  the  human  soul.  For  still  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 

There  is  much  that  pertains  to  the  divine  action  upon  the  human 
soul  which  eludes  grasp,  and  perhaps  will  forever.  It  is  only  certain 
limited  truths  which  are  either  positively  known,  or  which  are  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  probability,  as  to  justify  us,  in  lack  of  better  know- 
ledge, in  assuming  and  using  them  for  practical  ends — at  least  until  we 
grow  in  knowledge  to  better  vie  vs. 

It  is  taught,  then,  that,  besides  the  general  moral  influences,  uncon- 
-scious  and  diffused — as  it  were  dlBtilled,  like  dew,  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness— there  is  an  active  energy,  arousing,  filling,  impelling  the  souls 
of  men. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  ihe  Lord  came  upon  judges,  that  it 
came  upon  kings,  upon  prophets,  upon  apostles — came  mightily,  and 
-stirred  them  up.  As  sudden  and  mighty  winds  make  trees  rock,  and 
wrench  them,  and*  even  overturt  them,  so,  as  by  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  descended  on  men — on  Samuel,  on  David, 
on  Isaiah,  on  Paul. 

It  is  taught,  likewise,  that,  while  this  energy  of  the  divine  miml 
prepared  certain  men  for  emergencies,  and  prepared  them  to  act 
official  parts,  all  true  Christians,  all  godly  souls,  are  open  to  a  quick- 
ening influence,  if  not  so  mighty  yet  of  the  same  general  kind — ^an 
influence  which  stimulates,  assists,  ripens,  and  so  finally  sanctifies. 

Some  few  suggestions  respecting  the  method  of  this  action,  as  we 
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derive  our  knowledge  from  watching  it,  from  facts,  from  the  side  of 
our  own  experience,  may  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

We  may  believe  that  the  action  of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  hu- 
man mind  is  not  of  a  sort  which  tends,  or  was  designed,  to  produce 
results  in  the  soul  for  which  there  was  already  no  existing  adequate 
cause.  We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  divine  Spirit  is  creative  in  any 
such  sense  as  that  it  creates  new  faculties,  or  products  that  have  in 
them  no  ministration  of  faculty.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  or 
to  teach,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sets  aside  the  action  of  a  man's  own 
mind,  that  it  constrains  that  action  to  unwonted  channels,  or  that  it 
produces  results  in  the  mind  without  making  use  of  the  faculties  which 
were  appointed  for  such  results.  There  be  many  persons  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  human  soul  is  like  a  stereoscopic  box,  and  that  the 
divine  Spirit  takes  truths  which  have  been  framed  outside  of  the 
mind,  just  as  men  take  pictures  that  have  been  framed  outside  of  the 
box,  and  slides  into  the  soul  these  pictures  of  truth  which  it  had 
no  hand  in  making,  and  which  it  only  sees  when  it  is  put  into  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  results  framed  by  the  divine  mind. 
Id  other  words,  there  is  no  evidence  that  God  dispossesses  the  mind, 
or  considers  it  incompetent  for  the  results  which  it  was  designed  to 
produce. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  large  induction  of  facts,  there  is  no  ac- 
tion of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  human,  except  in  the  line  of  already 
established  powers  and  faculties.  There  is  no  result  produced  except 
such  as  can  be  produced  by  arousing  the  faculties  already  there  to 
extraordinary  power  and  efficiency.  So  that  the  divine  mind  is  not 
attempting  to  make  up  something  that  is  lacking  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind,  but  simply  seeking  to  develop  latent  energy  in 
powers  that  are  already  provided.  It  amounts  to  giving  man  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  power  of  his  own  mind — in  a  sublime  way,  to 
be  sure,  but  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  a  teacher  helps  his 
pupil.  How  ?  Not  by  thinking /or  him,  nor  in  a  literal  sense  think- 
ing in  him ;  but  by  bringing  the  stimulating  power  of  his  thinking 
part  to  bear  upon  the  child's,  and  waking  up  its  dormant  capacity, 
and  making  the  child  think — not  dispossessing  the  child's  intellectual 
nature,  nor  working  out  results  without  the  instrumentality  of  the 
child's  nature,  but  simply  making  the  child  use  its  nature  to  accom- 
plish the  things  desired. 

When,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  leader  fills  his  followers  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  seems  like  a  secret  fire,  it  is  said  that  he  infuses  him- 
self into  them — and  it  is  near  enough  to  life  to  be  acceptable  as  a 
figure  or  as  a  mode  of  speech.  What  is  it  but  this :  that  he  has  in 
him  the  power  of  piercing  the  souls  of  men  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  in  himself,  and  developing  in  them  what  was  there  before. 
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but  what  they  had  not  the  power  to  develop  in  themselves,  or  would 
not  develop  ?  It  was  there,  or  he  could  not  have  developed  it.  An 
enthusiast  has  the  power  to  excite  enthusiasm.  He  excites  it.  The 
creative  force  is  in  the  mind  itself,  which  was  preadapted  to  all  its 
own  exigencies ;  and  all  that  the  enthusiast  does  is  to  kindle  the  fire, 
the  fuel  of  which  was  already  prepared  in  your  soul. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Bible  will  show  that  those  great  names, 
preeminent  as  being  inspired,  were  acting  most  perfectly  in  the  line 
of  their  own  original  endowments  when  they  were  most  inspired. 
In  other  words,  a  man  is  never  so  much  himself  as  when  he  is  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  as  when  the  divine  Spirit 
is  shed  forth,  and  exerts  itself  upon  the  human  mind,  to  bring  the 
man  up  to  the  fullness  of  all  that  which  he  has,  but  which  he  does  not 
avail  himself  of. 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  other  man  could  have  been  called  to  do 
Moses'  work  ?  He  was  called  from  birth.  In  other  words,  he  was  or- 
ganized to  be  Moses.  And  when  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon 
him,  (his  wonderful  administrative  powers  covering  a  breadth  per- 
haps never  equaled — certainly  never  surpassed,)  it  \was  the  divine 
Spirit  simply  acting  upon  an  organization  already  precast  for  that 
work.  Massive-browed  was  he.  Large  universally  was  he.  The  com- 
prehensiveness, the  foresight,  the  complexity  and  wisdom  of  his  mind, 
the  whole  knowledge  of  life,  of  society,  and  of  men,  manifested  by 
the  great  lawgiver  of  the  desert — ^these  were  developed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  him.  They  were  not  created  without  any  regard  to  his 
organization. 

The  great  judge  of  Israel  was  bom  to  be  the  judge,  and  had  the 
mental  qualifications  required. 

David — ^he  was  not  a  common  man  made  uncommon  by  the  divine 
Spirit  God  created  him  an  uncommon  man ;  and  then,  when  the 
divine  Spirit  rested  upon  his  mind,  it  simply  made  that  mind  work 
the  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

Isaiah  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  because  he  was  horn  to  be  a 
prophet.  And  Paul  was  called  to  be  the  chiefest  apostle,  because  he 
was,  from  his  mother's  womb,  the  chiefest  man. 

All  these  retained  and  developed  their  original  organic  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  no  part  of  the  divine  economy  to  efiace  individualism, 
but  to  intensify  it  and  to  use  it.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  which  often  arise, 
and  which  perplex  the  minds  of  men, 

1.  If  these  simple  statements  be  taken  as  true,  how  shall  a  man 
distinguish  between  his  own  mind's  thought  and  the  divine  in- 
fluence? How  shall  I  know  whether  the  results  to  which  I  am 
brought  I  am  brought  to  by  my  own  thinking,  or  by  God  thinking 
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ia  me  and  through  me  ?    How  shall  I  know  whether  these  motives 
are  of  my  own  self,  or  whether  they  are  the  concurrent  stimulating 
influences  of  the  divine  mind?    You  can  not, tell.    It  was  not  meant, 
that  you  should.    It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should.    No  man  can 
say,  "This  is  I;  and  so  much  besides  is  not  I,  but  God." 

When  a  steamship  is  making  her  course  across  the  Atlantic,  and. 
her  own  engines  is  propelling  the  hull,  and  the  wind  is  fair,  and 
the  captain  has  raised  all  the  sails,  suppose  the  hall  should  say : 
"Engineer,  can  you  tell  me  how  much  of  my  motion  I  am  to  attribute 
to  the  engine,  and  how  much  to  the  sails  ?  Which  part  is  engine, 
and  which  is  sails  ?"  He  would  reply,  "They  are  both  working  to- 
gether, and  you  can  not  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  say. 
So  mnch  is  engine,  and  so  much  is  sails.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
you  should.     There  is  nothing  gained  by  it." 

Suppose  a  pupil  should  say  to  his  teacher,  "I  never  studied  as  I 
have  under  your  instruction.  When  I  come  where  you  are,  what 
with  your  questions,  and  your  stimulating  and  developing  my  mind, 
I  succeed  better  than  I  ever  did  before.  And  I  have  been  thinking 
how  much  was  I  that  was  studying,  and  how  much  was  y(m^'^ 
What  would  the  teacher  say  ?  '^Zdo  not  study.  I  stimulate  you  to 
study.  You  can  not  separate  in  your  mind  that  which  I  do  from  that 
which  you  do  through  the  stimulus  that  I  bring  to  bear  upon  yon. 
They  are  inseparable  in  the  nature  of  things." 

The  divine  Spirit  works  along  the  line  of  a  man's  own  thinking 

power,  along  the  channel  of  a  man's  own  motive  power,  and  wakes 

np  in  the  man  that  which  was  in  him.     It  is  not  said  that  God's 

thought  rolls  along  and  becomes  a  part — a  material  part — of  the 

current  of  our  thought :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  •said  that  God  makes 

us  think,  makes  us  will,  makes  us  feel.    What  is  the  formula  ?  "  Work 

out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."    That  is,  work, 

work  in  earnest ^  as  men  do  about  a  thing  which  they  are  afraid  they 

shall  not  accomplish.     WTiy  ?    Because  "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 

yon" — what?  putting  his  own  will  thefe,  and  his  own  thought? — 

because  "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  yoii  to  toiU  and  to  do,^^    There  is 

the  point  in  which  the  divine  influence  expends  itself,  according  to 

the  explicit  testimony  of  Scripture,  for  the  development  in  man  of 

that  which  he  had  in  him  of  dormant  power. 

Suppose  a  philosophical  bush,  an  a  winter  green-house,  should 
address  the  gardener,  some  morning,  (and  plants  talk  more  than  you 
think,  if  you  only  have  the  imagination  to  hear  what  they  think  and 
say ;)  suppose  some  morning  a  camellia  should  say  to  the  gardener,  on 
his  going  into  the  green-house :  "  My  friend,  will  you  explain  to  me 
one  mystery  ?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  much  it  is 
that  I  am  growing,  and  how  much  it  is  that  the  sun  in  me  is  growing  ? 
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Can  you  enable  me  to  distingnisb  between  ligneous  I  and  solar  it^  so 
tliat  I  can  see  bow  mucb  it  is  tbat  I  do,  and  bow  mueb  it  is  tbat  tbc 
sun  does  ?"  What  would  tbe  gardener  say  but  tbis :  "  They  are  inse- 
parable ;  they  are  indivisible.     It  is  tbe  sun  that  works  in  you  to  do.** 

Or,  suppose  tbe  plant  should  say :  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  heat — 
furnace  heat  and  solar  beat — tbat  keep  me  agoing ;  will  you  tell 
me  wbicb  is  which  ?"  "  No,"  the  gardener  would  say, "  I  can  not." 
Though  chemically  they  proceed  from  very  different  sources,  you  can 
neither  separate  the  two  different  agencies,  nor  can  you  separate 
the  result  in  the  plant  from  tbe  agent  tbat  produces,  stimulates,  and 
develops  tbat  result. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  tbe  human  mind.  All  action  of  tbe  mind 
is  your  own.  Every  impression  is  yours,  proceeding,  according  to 
natural  law,  from  your  susceptibilities,  or  your  imagination,  or  your 
reason.  All  results  come  from  tbe  natural  unfolding  and  the  normal 
activity  of  the  faculties  of  your  own  soul.  And  tbat  wbicb  tbe  divino 
mind  does  to  your  mind,  is  done  a  larger  way,  and  from  a  sphere  with 
instrumentalities  which  are  different,  probably,  from  any  tbat  belong 
to  man.  In  some  points  it  is  analogous  to,  but  in  some  it  transcends, 
our  experience.  And  that  which  the  divine  mind  does,  is  not  to  think 
for  us,  nor  to  think  in  spite  of  us ;  but  to  work  in  us  to  think  and  to 
will  and  to  do.  And  so  every  result  to  wbicb  you  come  under  the 
divine  influence,  is  a  result  that  you  come  to,  and  come  to  by  normal 
processes. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "  is  not  tbis  taking  from  tbe  glory  of  God  ?"  If 
you  will  show  me  that  be  thinks  so,  I  will  admit  it.  But  if  tbis  is 
the  method ;  in  other  words,  if  tbis  be  fact,  then  it  is  tlie  method  that 
God  has  chosen ;  and  4^bat  wbicb  be  has  chosen  is  doubtless  tbat  which 
is  the  most  glorious  to  himself.  This  attempting  to  be  more  jealous 
about  God's  glory  than  be  is  himself,  is  a  piece  of  supreme  imper- 
tinence, of  spiritual  self-conceit ;  or  else  it  is  logic  inin  mad  ! 

2.  The  question  naturally  will  then  come  up,  "  How  shall  we 
distinguish  between  heated  imaginations  and  real  inspirations? 
How  shall  we  distinguish  certainties  from  fancies?"  I  reply.  You 
are  under  the  responsibility  of  settling  what  is  sound  and  right  in 
religious  matters,  when  you  are  under  the  divine  influence,  on  pre- 
cisely tbe  same  grounds,  and  by  precisely  the  same  methods,  tbat  you 
do  under  any  other  circumstanaes.  Precisely  that  same  kind  of 
discretion  which  you  use  in  all  your  worldly  business,  and  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  your  life,  goes  right  straight  through  religion. 
And  you  are  not  brought  under  supernal  influences  in  order  to  pro- 
duce abnormal  activity,  or  to  put  in  operation  different  laws,  but 
ftimply  to  enable  you  in  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  act  by  tbe  same 
laws,  by  tbe  same  faculties,  and  by  the  same  methods.     We  are 
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developed  to  activity,  we  are  stimulated,  we  are  shone  upon.    All 
these  influences  are  from  above.    The  results  are  yours. 

The  moral  character  of  the  mind's  product  must  be  determined 
by  moral  roles  and  tests.    Simply  because  you  suppose  it  comes  from 
God  it  is  not  therefore  right.    Every  thing  that  comes  into  your 
mind,  and  that  you  think  is  right,  if  it  conforms  to  the  rules  of  right 
thinking;  that  which  you  believe,  if  it  is  sufficiently  established  by 
credible  proof^  is  to  be  true  to  you.    Nothing,  because  it  is  an  enthu- 
siasm; nothing,  because  it  is  an  impulse;  nothing,  because  it  is  a 
powerful  impression ;  nothing  that,  when  you  are  praying  or  when 
yon  are  reading,  seems  to  pierce  like  a  beam  of  light  into  your  soul,  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  you  in  saying,  ^'  I  know  it  is  true.''   It  may  be  that 
it  is  tq^e ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  divine  inspiration ;  but  all 
sadden  impulses  are  not  according  to  truth.    Thousands  of  them  are 
not.    Whether  a  thing  be  good  and  true  and  wise,  you  must  ascertain 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  judgment  and  sense.     Common  sense. 
Moral  sense — ^you  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  them. 

3.  No  man  is  released  from  ordinary  rules  of  investigation  by  any 
activity  of  the  divine  mind  on  his.      The  ordinary  rules  of  moral 
responsibility  must  remain.     God  did  not  make  this  world  that  peo- 
ple might  live  in  it  without  work.    That  you  have  all  found  out. 
God  did  not  make  the  world  so  that  men  could  find  out  truth,  even 
the  most  important  truth,  without  striving  for  it.    That  you  have  all 
foood  out.    God  has  made  and  put  upon  man  a  government  that 
compels  him  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  thinking,  and  of  patience 
in  thinking,  and  of  accuracy  in  thinking ;  and  he  is  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  whether  it  be  by  formal  propositions  or  by  judgments 
of  moral  character.     For  the  philosophy  is  the  same  through  the 
whole  scale  of  the  mind.    We  are  to  work  cut  ovr  own  salvation. 
There  stands  the  opening  clause.    We  are  to  work  out  our  own 
resnlta    We  are  to  work  out  our  own  moral  determinations.    We 
are  to  work  out  our  own  character.  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
08.''    But  he  works  in  us  to  make  us  work,  to  make  us  think 

What  men  would  like,  is  a  Bible  that  should  have  been  written  in 
the  beginnmg  of  the  world,  so  that  every  man  should  know,  from  the 
very  Garden  of  Eden,  exactly  every  bone,  every  muscle,  every  nerve, 
every  artery,  every  drop  of  blood,  and  every  chemical  element ;  and 
so  that  every  man  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  read,  and  read,  and  read.  God  did  not  make 
the  world  so.  He  said,  '^  There  is  the  world :  study  it,  and  find  it 
out;  and  if  yon  do  not,  die  ignorant!"  Men  would  like  to  have  a 
code  of  moral  truths  that  were  not  left  to  be  found  out.  Why  was 
not  the  Bible  plainer?  Because  this  was  not  a  world  made  for  lazy 
men.    It  was  a  world  in  which  it  was  designed  that  men  should 
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work  for  their  moral  good,  just  as  tliey  do  for  their  temporal  good. 
You  work  for  your  bread ;  you  work  for  your  clothes,  (most  of  yoa !) 
you  work  for  what  is  worth  having ;  and  that  same  analogy  runs 
through  all  the  world — ^and  just  as  much  in  moral  matters  as  any- 
where else.  There  is  a  divine  administration,  a  divine  disclosure,  a 
divine  stimulus  that,  over  against  the  mightiness  of  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  helps  the  infirmity  of  his  moral  nature.  It  needs 
equipoise;  it  needs  more  stimulus  than  the  body  does,  which  is 
borne  in  upon  by  the  whole  constitution  of  secular  affairs.  Therefore 
it  is  that  God's  Spirit  helps,  as  it  were,  the  unequal  conflict — ^not, 
however,  to  release  a  man  from  thinking ;  not  to  release  him  from 
forming  his  own  moral  judgments ;  not  to  release  him  from  finding 
out  his  duty.  Every  body  would  be  glad  if  it  were  so.  Thereibre 
every  body  wants  a  priest.  You  recollect  the  case  of  the  Levite  who 
got  himself  a  priest,  and  folded  up  his  hands,  and  curled  up  his  feet, 
and  left  this  priest  to  do  his  thinking  for  him,  to  do  his  praying  for 
him,  to  do  his  singing  for  him,  to  do  hisv reading  for  him,  so  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  !  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  all.  It  is  the  most 
perplexing  part  of  Christian  life  to  know  what  to  vlo.  Men  say, 
"  If  I  only  knew  what  duty  is  1"  Bless  your  dear  heart  I  that  is  the 
cream  of  discipline.  All  that  is  put  in  you  is  put  there  to  make  you 
work  out  your  own  salvation ;  and  I  tell  you,  when  a  man  does  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  it  is  work.  Sometimes  the  stream  that  turns 
the  wheel  is  anxiety.  Sometimes  it  is  pain.  Sometimes  it  is  deep 
sorrow.  Sometimes  it  is  anguish  and  remorse.  But  the  responsibil- 
ity of  working,  and  keeping  the  imagination  working,  and  finding  out 
duty,  and  knowing  what  is  right,  is  upon  you. 

You  recollect  the  conference  where  the  Saviour  says  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria, ''  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith 
to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water."  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast- 
ing life."  She  said,  "  Sir,  give  me  this  water" — What  was  it  ?  Aspi- 
ration ?  Soul-hunger  ?  Oh !  no—"  that  I  come  not  hither  to  draw." 
It  was  such  a  task  for  her  to  come  to  get  water  every  day !  and  if 
there  was  any  extra  pump,  any  remarkable  spring,  that  would  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  her  walking  all  the  way  there  for  water,  and 
carrying  it  back  on  her  head,  she  wanted  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

That  is  the  idea  that  men  have.  Every  body  wants  to  be  supplied 
with  spiritual  water,  so  that  he  shall  not  have  to  draw ;  but  every  liv- 
ing soul  must  draw  for  itself. 

Therefore,  if  you  say,  "How  shall  I  distinguish  between  that 
which  God  works  within  me,  and  that  which  I  work  out  myself?" 
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I  say,  you  are  to  underBtand  that  God  is  behind,  and  wakes  you  up, 
and  develops  your  mind  to  activity ;  and  that  for  the  products  of 
that  activity  you  are  responsible.  And  whether  it  is  true  or  false, 
jron  are  to  find  out  just  as  you  find  out  any  thing  else. 

4.  But  you  will  say :  "  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  another  law 
has  been  followed ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  disciples  were  enjoined, 
on  being  arrested  and  brought  before  magistrates  and  kings,  *Do 
not  premeditate  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  say ;  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  say.*  How  was  it  given  them  ?'*  I 
apprehend  that  it  was  given  them  only  in  this  way :  that  when  a 
man  is  living  in  a  high  moral  state  all  the  time,  and  is  brought 
suddenly  into  an  emergency,  under  the  stimulus  of  that  emer- 
gency, as  well  as  under  the  divine  blessing,  luminous  intuitions  are 
gifJG%  to  him.  He  does  not  need  to  study  past  histories  in  that  hour. 
The  intuitions  of  right  and  duty  are  spontaneous  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  disciples  in  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost had  given  to  them  more  of  this  than  is  given  to  men  in  our  day 
who  live  as  high  as  they  lived,  and  whose  souls  are  open  to  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  divine  Spirit  as  much  as  theirs  was.  As  the  solar  sun 
develops  growth  in  the  earth,  so  the  influence  of  God  develops 
growth  in  the  human  souL 

Let  me  here,  before  reaching  the  next  question,  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  character  of  many  of  the  impressions  which  men  come  into, 
and  which  they  suppose  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

There  are  many  men  who  think  in  meetings  that  they  are  called 
to  be  teachers,  and  are  divinely  inspired,  simply  because  they  are 
conscious  of  a  rush  of  feeling,  of  an  intense  action  of  their  own  mind. 
And  it  may  be  that  that  is  the  divine  indication.  For,  if  they  are 
modest,  if  they  are  rich-hearted,  if  they  are  experimental,  if  they  are 
fruitful  in  instruction  to  others,  and  are  conscious  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  an  inspiration  that  bears  them  on  to  this  work,  that  is 
eridence  enough  that  they  are  called  of  God.  But  when  a  man,  rat- 
tle-brabed,  without  any  experience  in  life,  with  nothing  in  him  but 
conceit,  and  enough  of  that  to  make  up  for  all  the  other  lackings, 
rises,  and  insists  that  he  is  called  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach,  we 
all  listen  and  say,  "  What  has  the  Spirit  of  God  called  you  to  teach? 
Nonsense  ?  Silliness  ?"  Does  God  take  the  trouble  to  ordain  a  fool 
to  come  forward  and  tell  us  things  that  every  infant  in  the  nursery 
knows  ?  JBy  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them — and  just  as  much  men 
that  are  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  men  that  are 
^oU  And  the  reason  why  a  man  inspired  is  a  better  man  than  one 
uninspired,  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  fruit ;  the  purity  of  it ;  the 
^holesomeness  of  it ;  the  abundance  of  it.  An  inspired  fool  is  a  nui- 
sance ;  and  God  never  sent  such  an  one. 
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We  are  to  remember  that  there  are  two  spheres  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  conflict  in  the  world.  There  is  a  pure,  an  intelligent  sphere — 
benign,  cleansing,  elevating — and  there  is  evidently  another  and  an 
opposite  tendency  of  spirits,  not  so  pure,  and  not  so  intelligent,  and 
not  so  cleansing.  There  is  many  a  man  that  is  sure  he  is  sent ;  and 
I,  too,  am  sure  he  is  sent.  But  he  says  he  is  sent  from  above ;  and  I 
think  he  is  sent  from  below  !  Therefore,  try  the  spirits  that  are  in 
you.    Discriminate.     And  ho w  discriminate  ?    By  their  ^rwi^. 

A  strong  impulse,  different  from  what  you  are  accustomed  to,  is  of^ 
ten  taken  to  be  an  evidence  that  you  are  under  the  special  influence 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mother  who  has  watched, 
waited,  longed,  agonized  at  the  sick-bcd  of  her  child,  and  prayed, 
besieged,  and  besought  the  heavens,  until,  with  loss  of  sleep  and  in- 
tense suffering,  her  mind  has  risen  into  an  abnormal  state,  is,  on  some 
night,  seized  with  a  sudden  uplifled  joy.  It  seems  to  her  as  if  God 
had  said  to  her,  "  Your  child  shall  live !"  And  in  great  ecstasy  and 
gladness  she  says,  ^'  I  know  he  shall  live  !*'  But  the  child  dies.  And 
afterward  she  remembers  it,  and  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

You  confounded  an  impulse  of  your  own  nature  (under  circum- 
stances in  which  by  natural  law  your  nature  would  rise  up  into  that 
ecstatic  condition)  with  a  divine  telegraphic  message,  as  it  were, 
written  of  God  and  put  into  your  heart.  If  God  inspires  you,  bo 
inspires  you  to  use  your  faculties.  He  does  not  use  your  faculties 
for  you ;  he  does  not  tell  you  what  to  do  with  them ;  he  wakes  yoa 
up  to  use  them  for  yourself;  and  you  are  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  -results  which  are  produced  by  their  use.  And  you  are  not 
to  confound  the  impulse  with  the  results  to  which  that  impulse 
leads  you. 

I  receive  every  week  of  my  life  multitudes  of  letters  which  people 
under  deep  want  are  "  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  to  write.  One 
minister  wrote  for  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  take  a  mortgage 
off  his  farm,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  so 
much  care ;  and  he  assured  me  that  the  Spirit  of  God  urged  him  to  do  it. 
I  had  no  doubt  of  the  want,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  relief  which 
it  would  give  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  the  divine  in- 
fluence on  him,  if  he  was  a  good  man ;  but  it  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  results  evidently  were  from  the  man  himself.  The  influence 
might  have  been  from  above.  But  not  every  mill  brings  out  good 
fabrics  that  has  a  good  water-power  turning  the  wheel,  or  a  good 
engine  carrying  the  machinery ;  God  supplies  the  motive  power  for 
the  machinery,  but  you  are  the  spinners  and  weavers.  The  pattern 
that  comes  out  of  the  loom — ^the  fabric — ^is  yours.  That  which 
stimulates  is  divine. 

When  a  man,  therefore,  says  to  me,  *'  My  daughter  wants  a  piano, 
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aad  wants  yoa  to  pay  for  it  ;^'  and  another  man  writes,  ''  I  want  to 
lift  a  mortgage,  and  two  hundred  dollars  would  lifl  it ;''  and  another 
writes,  ^My  younger  sister  wants  an  education;"  and  nthen  they 
eay  that  God  told  them  to  write  to  me,  I  beg  their  pardon  I  I  do  not 
think  that  Ood  ever  tells  people  any  thing.  I  do  not  think  God  ever 
assures  any  body  of  any  single  result  which  he  will  work  out  in  them. 
He  is  not  going  to  take  away  the  very  motive-power  of  human  life. 
He  is  not  going  to  do  your  work  for  you,  or  think  for  you.  He  is 
not  going  to  finish  the  thought  or  the  fabric,  and  fit  it  into  you.  He 
wakes  you  up  to  think,  and  you  are  responsible  for  thinking  right. 
And  the  judgments  which  you  form  are  amenable,  to  criticism  and 
to  review. 

5.   It  may  be  asked':  *'  How  shall  we  secure  this  divine  help  ?" 
We  are  responsible,  though  God  is  working  with   us,  for  right 
thinking,  for  right  willing,  and  for  rip;ht  and  wise  action.     We  have 
no  right  to  despise  customs.    We  have  no  right  to  despise  those 
normal  processes  by  which  experience  has  taught  society  best  to 
develop  itsel£    We  have  no  right  to  despise  natural  laws,  or  any  of 
that  vast  economy  by  which  God  through  his  providence  is  stimulat- 
ing development  in  the  natural  world,  in  the  social  world,  and  in  the 
moral  world.     "  How  then  are  we  going  to  secure  the  divine  help  to 
stimulate  us  to  judge  right,  to  think  right,  and  to  do  right  ?''    By 
living  in  right  dispositions ;  by  keeping  in  all  those  moral  channels 
through  which  divine  purity  flows,  if  it  comes  at  all  to  you ;  by  seek- 
ing rational  ends ;  by  being  in  the  current  of  providence ;  by  cultivat- 
ing sensibility  to  high  and  pure  moral  impressions.    In  all  these  ways. 
Treat  yourselves  just  as  yon  would  treat  a  plant*    If  the  question 
were  put  to  you,  "  How  shall  I  make  my  plant  thrive  best  ?"  the  an- 
swer would  be,  ^^Give  it  just  as  much  as  it  wants  to  eat  at  the  root, 
and  then  see  that  it  has  just  as  much  chance  to  eat  at  the  top.    Take 
care  of  the  soil,  and  see  that  it  is  planted  where  the  sun  can  find  it 
nil  day  long.    Keep  the  top  and  bottom  in  their  normal  conditions. 
Then  you  have  done  the  most  that  you  can  do  for  the  plant." 

And  if  a  man  says,  "  How  shall  I  secure  to  myself  these  divine  in- 
flaenoes?"  I  reply.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  maintain  equity  and 
purity  and  integrity,  and  then  keep  your  moral  sentiments  and  your 
nature  so  open  to  righteousness,  to  purity,  to  aspiration,  to  love,  to 
faith,  to  joy,  to  the  very  Spirit  of  God,  that  you  shall  receive,  easily, 
the  ingress  of  God's  Spirit  as  it  flows  abroad  and  fills  the  whole 
universe. 

Bat  you  will  ask  me,  '^  Is  not  God's  Spirit  special  ?  Is  it  uni- 
versal ?"  God's  Spirit  is  universal.  It  becomes  special  when  your 
voHtion  accepts  and  takes  it.  God's  Spirit  follows  the  law  of  God's 
sun — ^for  God  ia  a  sun.    The  whole  heaven  is  full  of  light.    And  yet, 
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if  you  go  into  your  house,  and  shut  the  door,  there  is  no  sun  to  yon. 
Tou  shut  it  out.  If  you  leave  your  dwelling,  or  cave,  where  you  have 
hidden  yourself,  and  go  out  into  the  sunlight,  it  is  all  yours,  and  it 
becomes  personal  to  you  and  your  wants.  And  as  it  is  with  the  nat- 
ural sun,  so  it  is  with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Kot  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  (for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these 
reasonings  and  statements  and  answers,  I  have  given  to  you  the  key 
hy  which  you  can  yourselves  unlock  other  questions  and  other  diffi- 
culties,) let  me  close  hy  pointing  out  to  you  the  grandeur  of  that  sta- 
tion in  which  every  one  of  us,  the  most  obscure,  is  placed — ^the  gran- 
deur of  that  great  invisible  world  which  exists  round  about  us,  in 
which  our  physical  life  is  but  the  underground  germination  of  a  seed 
preparatory  to  its  elevation  into  the  air  and  into  sunlight. 

We  are  planted  here.  We  are  working  out  from  our  material 
conditions,  as  a  seed  works  out  from  under  the  soil.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning with  the  very  tips,  as  it  were,  of  our  faculties,  to  come  up 
into  the  pure  sunlight.  But  all  that  we  have  of  experience  in  this 
world  is  still  obscure,  sub-mundane,  subterranean;  and  we  shall 
learn,  really  and  fully,  branch  and  fruit,  when  we  see  him  aa  he  is, 
and  are  like  him.  With  the  utmost  of  certainties,  we  still  are  sur- 
rounded by  uncertainties.  Knowledge  is  rude  and  imperfect  here. 
We  are  voyagers  exploring  new  seas  and  edging  along  new  coasts  and 
continents.  Life  is  something  more  sublime,  and  something  grander 
than  men  think  who  only  grind  and  eat  their  daily  bread  and  know 
no  difference  between  themselves  and  the  beasts  that  perish.  We  are 
beginners.  We  are  little  children  and  petitioners  for  liberty  to  come 
to  our  manhood,  surrounded  by  more  invisible  things  than  there  are 
things  visible,  and  under  mightier  influences  supernal  than  are  the 
influences  virtual  and  physical,  and  are  holding  on  our  way  to  that 
other  state  of  being.  Man  is  more  than  man  knows.  Life  is  grander 
than  it  shows  itself  to  be. 

Every  man  that  stands  and  looks  back  from  the  other  life  to  see 
what  was  the  importance  of  this,  and  to  measure  it  by  its  results 
there,  will  be  filled  with  amazement  that  he  should  have  lived  so 
blind,  and  so  unknowing,  in  the  midst  of  so  grand  an  arrangement  of 
divine  Providence. 

Once  let  this  fact  be  accepted,  that  in  all  this  life  we  are  at  best 
but  beginnei*8  and  imperfect,  (perfect  as  we  may  think  we  are,)  and 
in  a  sphere  where  it  was  not  meant  that  men  should  be  rounded  out 
and  come  to  the  fullness  of  themselves,  and  under  a  dispensation  where 
imperfection  inheres  in  the  organic  idea ;  once  let  it  be  understood 
that  men  are  yet  in  thumb-pots,  as  it  were,  shifted  from  shelf  to  shelf 
by  the  gardener,  preparatory  to  the  coming  summer,  when  they  are 
to  be  turned  out  into  the  open  field  and  garden ;  let  the  idea  come  to 
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us  that  we  are  not  like  plants  which  the  gardener  divides,  letting  go 
the  poor  ones,  and  saving  only  the  good  ones,  hut  that  we  are  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  great  ^heart  of  God,  which  saves  and  de- 
velops every  single  germ  of  manhood  that  is  in  us — let  these  things 
enter  into  our  consciousness,  and  they  will  ha  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  us.  We  are  heloved.  We  are  not  or- 
phans, hut  are  children  put  out  to  nurse.  And  our  Father  looks  after 
us,  and  sees  to  our  welfare,  and  is  day  hy  day  ministering  to  us. 

Keep  your  heart  open.  Keep  your  head  open.  Keep  your  will 
willing.  Keep  all  your  heing  so  tliat  you  shall  he  sensitive  to  the 
coming  and  to  the  touch  of  God,  giving  power  to  these  inspirations 
and  influences.  And  let  every  one  feel,  "  I  must  work  out  my  own 
salvation,  and  hy  my  fruits  I  must  judge  and  I  must  he  judged." 

So  you  shall  have  all  the  hlessedness  and  comfort  of  supernal 
power  on  the  one  side,  and  not  he  driven  into  the  enthusiasms  or  ec- 
stacies  or  mistakes  of  fanatics  on  the  other  side.  So  you  shall  main- 
tain reason  void  of  oflense  on  the  one  side,  and  faith  with  all  the 
radiance  of  the  divine  light  on  the  other. 

God  grant  to  every  one  of  us  such  an  earnest  desire  to  grow,  such 
an  earnest  desire  to  know,  such  an  earnest  desire  to  do,  such  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  rather  than  to  seem^  that  we  shall  he  susceptible  of 
that  great  overcharged  influence  with  which  the  universe  is  filled  ; 
and  that  the  divine  impulse,  steadily  hearing  us  upward  and  onward, 
maj  at  last  bring  us  to  the  heavenly  shore,  as  the  sons  of  God,  not 
unworthy  of  our  Father,  when  we  shall  see  him  and  be  seen  of  him. 


PBATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMOH. 

Wk  thank  fhee,  our  Fatber,  that  thou  hast  not  shaken  na  off  Aram  thy  bough,  as  the  seed  fliea 

from  the  tree,  to  know  Its  parent  no  more.    We  are  of  thee,  and  in  thee  we  liye  and  move  and 

kire  oar  being.    And  length*  of  years,  which  but  make  our  affections  brighter  for  onr  children, 

soke  oor  lore  for  thee,  and  thine  for  ns,  more  oomprehensiye,  and  our  need  of  thee  more  absolute. 

We  do  not  se^  to  escape  firom  thee  and  thy  laws,  as  men  fly  prisons  and  bondage.    We  find  that 

onr  liberty  is  retrenched  as  we  go  toward  ourselves,  and  in  onrselres  as  we  go  toward  that  which 

ii  earthly.   Where  passion  is  a  bodily  appetite,  there  men  are  most  oonstralned ;  there  least 

have  they  expansion ;  there  least  hare  thoy  harmony  with  themselves,  or  with  things  roond 

aboDt  them ;  there  least  may  they  range  the  wide  bounds  of  the  spiritnal  realm.    And  as  we  draw 

neur  to  thee,  all  things  become  oars.    Thoa  art  omrs ;  the  heavens  are  ours ;  the  eternal  world  is 

oora ;  Bfb  Is  onrs ;  death  shall  be  ours.    AH  thinffi  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 

Qod,  and  that  are  called  according  to  his  promises.    We  rejoice  that  thus  we  need  not  flee  thee. 

We  seek  thee  that  we  may  And  ourselves.    We  are  strengthened  in  the  degree  In  which  thou 

fhysdf  dost  dweD  in  us,  and  weakened  as  we  expel  thee.    Grant  that  we  may  understand  this 

iscRd  mystery  more  and  more,  that  we  may  grow  up  Into  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  head  in  all 

things,  and  that  we  may  attain  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  i&  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

We  thank  thee  that  we  have  some  insight;  and  yet,  as  children  that  explore  the  unknown 
Ihores  of  a  mighty  continent,  and  are  hid  in  every  Indentation,  and  know  only  that  the  heaven 
stretches  above  them,  that  an  unknown  land  is  behind  them,  and  that  the  unexplored  sea  lifts  be- 
(bre  them,  so  are  we  who  creep  timidly  round  about  the  edges  of  knowledge,  and  seek  to  find 
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out  God,  whom  no  man  Bhall  setrch  and  know.  Grant  onto  na,  therefore,  not  so  mnch  the  amU- 
tion  to  know  thee,  and  all  thy  waya,  aa  to  know  Immanael—  God  v?ith  vs.  May  we  seek  to  know 
what  thy  will  is  In  oa ;  how  we  shonid  go.  Hay  we  learn  thy  dispositions  for  the  sake  of  har- 
monizing oar  own.  May  we  stady  the  record  of  thy  providence  through  long  ages  in  thy  Word, 
and  may  we  find  there  what  Is  thy  wUI,  and  so  what  our  duty  is.  And  grant  that  thus,  going  ttom 
step  to  step,  with  hmnility  and  with  obedience,  we  may  have  more  given  of  thee,  who  profit  bf 
the  little  which  we  have.  We  rejoice  that  to  them  that  have  shall  be  given,  that  every  attainment 
has  in  it  the  promise  of  yet  greater  power  of  help,  and  that  thou  art  waiting  to  be  gradoss  to 
every  one  that  needs  blessing. 

We  need  it  this  morning,  every  one  of  ns.  Some  eomo  drooping  with  sorrows.  Some  are 
overborne  with  onezpected  tribalations.  Borne  carry  Immedicable  woonds  of  long  griefs.  Some 
dwell  in  the  twilight,  making  twilight  withont  stars.  Some,  overtasked,  are  ready  to  perish  in 
their  thought ;  and  many  there  be  whose  trouble  is  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and  who  yet  bear 
it ;  who  cry  out  for  death,  and  behold  only  life,  and  loathe  it,  and  long  to  be  free  from  it. 

O  thou  that  dost  search  all  hearts  1  what  wilt  thou  do  with  the  children  of  sorrow  ?  Art  not 
thou  revealed  as  the  Comforter  f  Bring,  this  morning,  the  consolations  of  thy  Spirit  to  the  hearts 
of  all  the  needy ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  way  to  take  off  grief,  or  to  remove  burdens,  or  to  lift  care,  or 
to  send  the  Joy  for  which  men's  hearts  pine,  give  that  which  is  above  all  other  things,  the  secret 
life  of  God  in  the  soul,  by  which  it  Is  able  to  bear  to  be  in  need  of  all  things ;  by  which  joy  aliall 
spring  up  in  it,  though  all  things  fldl  without  It 

Grant  to  every  one  a  living  fiiith  in  thee,  in  thy  presence,  In  thy  ministering  care  and  watch- 
ftilness,  in  thy  sympathy  and  love,  in  thy  blessed  promises  of  immortality.  And  so  may  they  be 
strong  in  God  who  In  vain  have  sought  to  make  themselves  strong  in  themsehres  and  in  the  world. 

We  pray  Uiat  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  this  morning  that  come  with  tiieir  various  cares  and 
duties.  Draw  near  to  those  who  are  perplexed.  Draw  near  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  lifo*a 
pleasures,  its  stimulating  motives,  its  pains  and  Joys  alike.  Shed  the  wholesome  Influence  of  thy 
Spirit  upon  them.  Grant  that  they  may  know  enough  of  thy  providence  to  see  the  way  In  which 
they  shall  go,  that  they  may  make  all  things  bright  in  the  sunlight  of  thy  fkce.  Grant  that  they  may 
to-day  stand  hi  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  And  may  their  later  lift  be  irradiated  by  a  higher 
and  a  diviner  light. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wHt  grant  thy  blessing  to  those  who  are  in  emergencies  of 
trouble,  whom  thou  dost  call  to  stand  fbr  others,  and  who  bear  the  weights  and  cares  of  men.  O 
Lord !  strengthen  them ;  and  may  they  r^oice  to  be  like  Christ,  and  to  carry  the  sorrows  of  men, 
and  their  sufferings,  in  their  own  bosom.  ** 

O  that  there  might  be  found  JoyAil  sufferers  1  O  that  there  might  be  more  sacrifices  1  O 
that  there  might  be  more  men  and  women  desirous,  not  to  saeriflce  themselves  outwardly,  not 
to  bIaj  the  body,  but  to  give  their  thought-power,  their  moral  power,  their  heart-power,  and 
all  their  life-power,  to  rescue  men  firom  bondage  !  Grant  that  there  may  be  those  who  shall 
know  no  higher  jo/  than  to  teach  men  of  Christ,  of  immortality.  We  pray  that  there  maybe 
silently  moving  in  the  thoughts  of  the  young  in  our  midst,  in  many  and  many  a  one,  questioninga 
as  to  whether  God  hath  not  called  them  into  the  harvest-field  to  be  laborers  nith  him. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless,  all  over  our  land,  the  churches  that  are  established,  of  every 
name,  and  all  who  are  preaching  therein.  May  they  loss  and  less  consider  those  things  which  are 
divisions  among  Christians,  and  more  and  more  may  they  rejoice  in  those  things  in  which  all  trao 
love  *!>  of  Christ  agree.  And  we  pray  that  thy  word  may  be  more  and  more  a  rebuke  to  iniquity, 
and  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  good. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  endeavors  that  are  making  for  the  increase  of  Intelligence 
may  be  divinely  guided.  And  may  there  IAb  not  alone  the  intelligence  which  comes  fh>m  the  un- 
deratanding,  but  also  that  wlilch  comes  from  the  luminous  heart,  purified  and  made  meet  fbr 
heaven. 

Bless  the  Ignorant ;  bless  the  poor  and  the  needy.    Turn  the  hearts  of  men  toward  them. 

Bless  all  the  institutions,  and  all  the  organized  labors,  by  which  we  seek  to  send  out  the  light 
of  truth  to  every  part  of  this  land. 

Grant  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  so  long  have  waited  for  thee,  may  hesr  at  last  thy 
footsteps  coming  I  And  if  thou  must  go  sounding  on  with  revolutions,  even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus — 
come  quickly.  Tarry  not,  but  cut  short  thy  work  in  righteousness.  Oh  I  come,  aa  the  dew 
comes ;  come  as  the  rains  come ;  come  as  the  summer  comes  upim  the  winter ;  come,  and  by  silent 
influences  wrestle  mightily,  and  prevail,  not  for  rugged  rending  and  uptearlng,  but  for  those  great 
changes  by  which  men  shaU  rise  from  ignorance  to  Ught,  and  from  impurity  to  integrity,  and  from 
superstition  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  And  maktffenen  so  strong  tliat  no  tyrant  shall  be  big 
enough  to  hold  them  down.    lift  up  the  people.    Then  shall  thrones  go  down  themselves. 

Fill  the  whole  earth  thus  with  thy  salvation ;  and  to  the  FMher,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  be  praises  everlasting.    Amen. 


MoRAi  Affinity  the  True  Ground  of  Unity. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  6,  186a 

— •*• —  Tin 

**  While  be  jet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  stood 
vithoat,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  Then  one  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  mother 
and  thj  bTetbren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  answered 
and  said  unto  bim  Hiat  told  him.  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ? 
And  he  stzetcbed  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren  I  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaTGD,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."—  Matt.  xU.  46-50. 


^  It  has  been  said  that  this  speech  of  our  Lord  was  rude,  and  even 
hanh  and  anfeeling.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  bow  any  one  could  form 
such  a  judgment.  If  I  had  been  called  to  select  a  passage  from  our 
Saviour^s  teaching  as  an  instance  of  his  peculiar  manner,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  that  manner,  I  know  of  none  better  to  be 
taken  than  this. 

For  some  reason  his  mother  and  bis  brethren  urgently  wished 
to  speak  to  bim — so  urgently  that  word  was  jsent  to  him  while 
yet  he  was  in  full  discourse  with  the  people.  Such  a  message  to  a 
common  person  would  suggest  domestic  matters ;  as,  **  Why  would 
my  mother  speak  with  me  ?"  "  What  bath  she  to  say  ?"  or,  "  Hath 
aught  befallen  any  one?"  But  these  are  the  lower  ranges  of  thought. 
The  household,  and  the  sacred  names  in  it,  suggest  fitly  household 
life  and  household  care.  Yet  these  are  the  lower  suggestions.  They 
belong  to  the  indispensable  yet  mechanical  elements  of  secular  affairs. 

Our  Saviour's  mind  always  glanced  upward  from  every  topic — not 
downward.  The  largest  earthly  relations,  but  still  more  frequently 
the  8{Mritual  and  heavenly  suggestions,  arising  from  every  topic 
brought  before  him,  were  invariably  suggested  to  him.  He  did  not 
act  like  a  man  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  rather  like  one  who  came 
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down  from  heaven,  and  who  had  a  wider  horizon,  and  saw  things  iib 
their  superior  relationships. 

In  the  remarkable  case  in  hand,  our  Lord,  when  told  that  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  stood  waiting  to  speak  with  him,  felt  in- 
stantly that  there  were  affinities  and  relationships  far  higher  and 
wider  than  those  constituted  by  the  earthly  necessities  of  family  life. 
As  it  is  the  mother's  and  the  father's  heart  that  makes  the  family 
dear ;  as  it  is  the  love  of  brother  and  sister  that  constitutes  true  friend- 
ship, and  not  mere  contiguity,  or  the  bare  juxtaposition  of  family  life, 
60  the  Master,  unfolding  this  idea,  and  employing  the  incident  as  a 
theme,  developed  the  sublime  doctrine  of  moral  unity — c^  universal 
relationship  founded  upon  moral  affinities. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Truly,  she  is  my  mother,  and  they  are 
my  brethren ;  but  in  the  higher  life,  not  alone  the  one  who  reared  me, 
but  every  one  who  is  like  her,  is  mine.  Not  alone  the  gentler  com- 
panions of  my  childhood  are  brothers  and  sisters,  but  all  who  have  pure 
and  large  hearts.  For  all  true  relationship  springs  from  moral  states, 
and  not  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  society.  God  is  the 
one  Father,  and  all  men  become  intimately  related  to  each  other  in 
proportion  as  they  are  intimately  related  to  God." 

Is  this  a  rude  reply,  which  divests  the  relationships  of  life  of  their 
limitations  and  of  their  feebleness,  and  exalts  them  into  the  spiritual 
sphere,  and  there  gives  to  them  the  purity,  the  dignity,  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  divine  nature  ?  This  was  a  compliment  to  true  glory.  The 
name  Mother  suggested  to  him  God — and  what  praise  is  there  higher 
than  that  ?  Her  affisction  for  her  son  opened  to  his  thought  the  uni* 
versal  affection,  which,  in  the  final  but  yet  hidden  kingdom  of  God, 
exists,  and  shall  exist,  between  all  pure  natures. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  that  there  is  indicated,  and,  if  you 
search  narrowly,  clearly  to  be  discerned,  a  certain  order  and  tendency 
of  alliances.  Men  are  coming  together  by  various  attractions,  and 
are  being  united  to  each  other  by  a  great  many  different  ties.  They 
are  not  accidental,  nor  heterogeneous.  They  have  a  definite  order, 
and  proceed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher.  Men  coalesce  into  relationships, 
first,  mechanically,  on  account  of  the  organic  institutions  of  society. 
The  family  brings  us  onci  to  another.  We  can  not  choose  who  shall 
be  our  companions  in  the  cradle.  We  wake  up  and  find  them  already 
there.  And  whether  they  be  suitable  or  not,  they  are  our  brothers ; 
they  are  our  sisters ;  they  are  our  parents ;  they  are  our  near  con- 
nections. And  so  the  family,  by  a  mere  mechanical  arrangement,  as 
it  were,  by  a  physical  causation,  determines,  first,  the  relationships 
which  men  shall  sustain  to  each  other.  Out  of  these  speedily  begin 
also  to  develop  other  ones; 

The  school  comes  next,  and  we  begin  to  be  interested,  and  to  be  in 
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aifinities  one  with  another,  hy  the  sports,  if  not  by  the  intellectual 
sympathies,  which  are  developed  in  the  school.  And  these  constitute, 
sometimes,  life-long  bonds. 

Then  comes  the  state,  and  its  political  subdivisions,  and  we  are 
united  to  each  other  because  we  are  of  one  nation  and  of  one  finer. 
Tliis  is  a  latent  feeling  oflen.  I  had  lived  all  my  life  long  without 
being  conscious  of  what  my  feeling  toward  my  native  country  was, 
until  I  stood  in  a  foreign  land,  and  heard  it  debated,  whether  it  de- 
senred  to  live.  Then  I  knew  that  there  was  not  a  man  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  that  was  not  as  dear  to  me  as  my  brother,  and  for 
whom  I  would  not  have  fought  to  the  uttermost.  I  knew  it  then.  I 
ficareely  had  thought  about  it  before.  And  this  alliance,  this  affinity, 
this  coalescence  of  man  with  man,  is  determined  largely  by  the  ac- 
ddent,  if  I  may  so  say,  by  the  providence  of  his  birth,  in  village,  in 
town,  in  state,  in  nation,  and  stock  or  race. 

But  there  are  other  alliances  playing  within  these.  Men  are  drawn 
to  each  other  by  self-interestr—and  strange  company  trains  together. 
Only  let  self-interest  be  strong  and  various,  and  men  can  endure 
almost  any  thing.  *  Men  can  endure  men  and  conduct  that  their  con- 
sciences never  would  endure  and  that  their  love  never  would  endure. 
Only  let  it  be  a  man's  selfish  interest  to  be  patient,  to  hold  his  peace,  to 
consort  with  most  undesired  associates ;  only  let  it  steadily  tend  to  build 
hjm  up  in  respects  in  which  his  selfishness  longs  to  be  built  up,  and 
be  acts  accordingly.  Let  it  advance  his  ambition,  and  ambition  does 
not  care  for  its  bed-felloVs.  Let  it  make  a  man  rich,  and  for  the  sake 
of  money  men  will  tolerate  almost  any  thing  among  men.  Their 
lower  nature  has  a  charity,  a  patience,  a  forbearance,  that  their  higher 
nature  has  not.  Because  when  their  interests  are  not  involved,  and 
Tou  ask  them,  for  Chiist's  sake,  and  for  conscience'  sake,  and  for  be- 
nerolence'  sake,  and  for  charity's  sakej  and  for  love's  sake,  to  be  pa- 
tient with  men,  they  will  not  for  a  moment.  It  is  only  when 
their  self-interest  demands  it  that  they  are  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  depravity  of  their  fellow-men.  And  so  I  bless  God.  Why  ? 
Becanse  men  are  selfish  ?  No ;  but  because  God  has  a  providential 
government  over  this  world,  which  makes  men  act  right  even  from 
low  motives.     How  much  more  they  ought  to  act  from  high  ones ! 

This  patience  and  forbearance  between  men  from  self-interest  is 
right.  The  wrong  is,  that  it  is  not  more  gloriously  developed,  and 
more  resplendently  exhibited  by  the  higher  feelings.  And  so  it  has 
been  said  that  justice  itself  starts  from  self-interest,  and  that  almost 
all  the  higher  tendencies  of  human  nature  begin  in  these  lower  in- 
Btincts. 

Similarities  of  taste  also  draw  men  together  by  elective  affinities. 
Men  who  find  themselves  open  to  the  same  pleasure  and  coincident 
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of  the  same  thought,  who  help  each  other,  who  reflect,  as  it  were, 
each  other's  natures,  who  complement  each  other ;  men  between  whose 
souls  there  are  echoes  constantly  passing,  whose  thoughts  rebound 
from  those  of  each  other,  and  whose  feelings  perpetually  rebound ; 
men  of  like  tastes — they  own  relationship.  And  sometimes  it  is 
stronger  than  natural  affinities — as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  higher  than 
they  are. 

Then  comes  interchange  of  kindly  services.  How  strongly  that 
binds  man  to  man,  I  need  not  say.  How  we  love'  those  that  stood  hs 
in  stead  in  our  trouble  I  How,  when  our  turn  comes,  and  we  stand 
by  their  side  in  the  dark  hour,  who  once  stood  by  ours,  are  we  con- 
scious that,  in  these  noble  interchanges  of  disinterested  service,  there 
is  springing  up  a  manly  affection  that  is  far  stronger  than  the  natural 
sentiment  of  affection ! 

Then,  by  general  good-will  or  benevolence,  we  are  united  to  men. 
Kind  natures  run  toward  kind  natures.  Charitable  natures  call  forth 
charitable  natures.    Good  men  are  lovers  of  good  men. 

Still  higher  than  this  comes  personal  affection,  discriminating  affec- 
tion— ^not  indiscriminate  affection  or  good-will,  but  that  affection  which 
is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  positive  excellences.  This  stands 
still  higher. 

When  you  go  one  step  further  than  this,  and  all  this  life  is  united 
together  with  the  life  of  other  men,  disinterestedly,  in  common  suf- 
ferings and  common  achievements  for  a  noble  cause;  when  hope, 
and  faith,  and  endurance,  and  self-denial,  in  companionship,  strive 
for  the  alleviation  of  sin  and  of  suffering,  and  men  train  together, 
doing  the  works  of  God,  then  you  have  reached  the  highest  ground 
of  affinity  and  of  coalescence  in  this  world. 

You  will  observe  that  now  we  begin  to  recognize  men  as  related  to 
us  in  our  lowest  animal  conditions,  and  that  these  relationships  go  on 
multiplying,  and  that  there  is  a  definite  order  by  which  they  rise  from 
mere  mechanical  relationships,  up  through  affectional  relationships, 
through  self-interest,  through  relationships  of  taste  and  understanding, 
into  relationships  of  the  higher  moral  feelings.  The  truth  is,  that 
those  relationships  which  begin  lowest  down,  although  they  are  apt 
to  be  the  most  intense,  and  tc produce  the  most  vivid  impressions 
and  sensations,  are  inferior;  and  that  those  relationships  which  seem 
to  us  for  the  most  part  shadowy,  and  often  even  romantic  and  imagi- 
nary, are,  after  all,  the  most  vital,,  the  most  manly.  They  are  those 
states  toward  which  we  are  growing,  and  into  which  we  develop,  if 
we  are  developing  into  a  true  civilization  and  religion. 

With  every  true  man  these  affinities  of  his  higher  nature  should 
control  all  lower  and  instrumental  ones.  We  are  to  stand  nearer 
and  stronger  together — stronger  in  our  attachments  one  to  another — 
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by  those  things  which  we  have  in  common  with  God,  than  by  those 
things  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animals.     And  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  the  reverae.    We  love  those  that  are  born  of  the  same 
mother,  that  sleep  in  the  same  cradle,  that  feed  at  the  same  table. 
Still  follDwing  the  line  of  physical  development,  we  love  those  that 
work  as  we  work,  that  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  that  are  re- 
lated to  us,  or  that,  as  we  say,  are  "  blood  kin."    We  ought  to  love 
them;  but  we  ought  to  grow  out  of  that  love  into  a  higher  one.   Even 
though  we  begin  in  this  lower  sphere,  as  all  animals  do,  it  is  not  a 
fact  that,  because  we  are  born  under  the  same  roof,  and  because  we 
have  this  social  juxtaposition,  we  find  each  other  out,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  in  our  higher  and  nobler  parts.     If  I  may  so  say,  the  clasp- 
iog  of  early  life  should  take  on  very  soon  the  form  of  taste,  and  of 
affection,  and  of  benevolence,  and  of  moral  feeling ;  and  at  last  love 
sbonld  take  on  the  highest  foi*m  of  religious  feeling. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  passage 
which  we  have  selected,  and  which  we  have  expounded. 

**Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
fitand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  said  unto  him 
that  told  him.  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?" 

"Who  is  my  mother  ?"  To  be  sure,  she  that  bore  him ;  but  can 
not  a  man  have  more  than  one  mother  ?  In  the  lower  sense,  No ;  in 
tbe  higher  sense,  Yes.  "Who  are  my  brethren?"  They  that  slept 
upon  the  same  maternal  bosom  that  I  slept  upon  ?  Only  in  the  lower 
relationship  are  they  brethren.  But  may  there  not  be  a  higher  and  a 
spiritnal  relationsliip,  which  shall  make  those  who  are  like  me,  or 
like  me  in  the  respects  in  wliich  I  deserve  to  be  loved,  my  brethren 
too? 

"And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  the  disciples" — who 
represent  all  men  who  are  aspiring  and  attempting  to  live  a  higher 
and  a  godly  life — ^"  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !" 
There  were  twelve  men,  and  he  called  them  mother.  There  is  no 
«ex  known  in  the  higher  sphere.  That  is  accidental  and  earthy,  and 
it  passes  away.  These  higher  relationships  not  only  are  higher  in 
respect  to  intensity  and  purity,  but  they  dispossess  the  mechanical 
necessities  of  the  lower  relationships.  All  who,  like  these  twelve 
brethren  that  follow  my  footsteps,  are  seeking  day  by  day  to  do  the 
will  of  God — they  are  my  mother. 

"For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brothei*,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

Tliere  is  not  a  person  on  earth,  earnestly  and  sincerely  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  the  will  of  God,  and  to  perform  that  will,  to  whom 
Christ  is  not  manifested  as  mother,  as  father,  as  brother  as  sister,  as 
the  most  intimate  friend. 
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I  remark,  then,  in  view  of  this  truth  bo  far  unfolded : 

1.  It  is  the  real  and  proper  tendency  of  all  moral  affectionB  to 
geek  each  other,  and  to  coalesce.  The  lower  feelings  and  the  me- 
chanical instruments  of  life  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  centrifogal. 
They  fly  away  from  each  other.  Policy,  and  self-interest,  and  con- 
ceit, and  dogma,  and  ordinances,  and  administrations,  and  gifts,  in 
our  lower  life,  are  perpetually  separating  men.  Policies  are  neces- 
sary ;  self-interest,  within  due  bounds,  is  right ;  dogma  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  ordinances  are  appointed ;  administrations  and  gifts  are  rational, 
and  are  justified  by  their  use ;  nevertheless  they  are  all  instruments, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  hand,  not  to  the  heart.  They  are  low 
down.  And  experience  shows  that  men  who  live  in  those  things  are 
apt  to  idolize  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  very  instruments  of  edu- 
cation, by  which  God  meant  the  world  to  be  improved,  and  being 
improved  to  grow  together,  are  divisive  influences.  They  separate 
men ;  they  sift  men  and  sort  them,  and  keep  them  apart. 

Why  are  men  looking  with  the  cold  eye  of  rebuke  upon  each  other, 
but  that  they  go  to  different  churches  ?  Why  do  men  refuse  to  clasp 
hands  with  most  cdrdial  sympathy  ?  They  difler  as  to  ordinances. 
The  ordinance  itself  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  type.  It  merely  repre- 
sents a  moral  thing.  They  agree  in  the  moral  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
the  desire  to  conform  to  God's  wishes ;  but  they  differ  in  the  external 
fonn. 

It  is  as  if  there  should  be  among  printers  different  sects,  one  of 
these  sects  making  the  letter  Q  with  a  long  tail,  and  the  other  with 
a  short  one ;  one  sect  having  the  type  cut  to  one  shape,  and  the  other 
to  another ;  one  sect  making  the  types  so  that  they  drop  low  down, 
and  the  other  so  that  they  are  chugged  far  up,  a^  if  these  peculiari- 
ties were  essential.  It  is  as  if,  these  sects  existing,  each  should  argue 
for  and  defend  the  particular  shape  of  his  own  type. 

Now,  types  are  very  useful.  Some  are  better  than  others.  Some 
are  more  useful  than  others.  The  poorest  one  is  good  enough,  and 
the  best  one  is  otdt/  a  type,  after  all.  They  are  mere  instruments  ;  and 
men  have  too  much  sense  to  quarrel  about  them.  It  is  only  when 
they  leave  types,  and  forms,  and  mechanical  arrangements,  which  are 
useful  in  the  lower  sphere,  and  come  to  these  elements  of  religious 
observance,  that  they  begin  to  set  themselves  up  upon  particulars, 
and  points,  and  minute  subdivisions ;  and  divide,  and  affiliate,  and  re- 
adjust their  relations;  and  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  common  pa- 
rentage, the  common  aspiration,  the  common  home,  and  the  common 
heaven,  and  drive  themselves  asunder  on  earth,  unsocially,  not  only, 
but  too  often  pugnaciously. 

The  only  and  the  true  union  among  men  in  matters  of  religion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  truth  of  our  text.     That  is,  whoso- 
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ever  does  the  will* of  God,  belongs  to  every  other  man  that  does  the 
will  of  God.  Whosoever  with  his  whole  heart  strives  to  do  the  will 
of  God — and  that  is  the  most  that  any  man  can  do  in  this  world — 
"  He,"  says  Christ,  "  is  my  mother,  my  brother,  my  sister."  And  if 
that  relationship  is  claimed  by  the  Highest,  how  much  more  docs  it 
belong  to  ns  properly  to  claim  it !  If  he  that  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,  and  that  charges  his  angels  with  folly,  is  willing 
to  associate  himself  with  every  imperfect  nature  that  is  endeavoring  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  clasp  him  in  the  arms  of  the  true  church 
of  divine  love,  how  much  more  should  we,  in  our  imperfect  sphere! 

This  is  the  only  true  onion  of  Christ's  church  on  earth.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  this  direction,  and  in  no  other.  The  affinity  and  af- 
fection of  like  natures  in  a  high  moral  sphere  constitutes  the  best 
onion  possible.  All  attempts  to  coerce  a  union,  to  compromise  a 
vmoD,  to  reason  men  into  an  external  union,  have  failed.  It  would 
seem  as  though  at  this  time  of  the  world  men  ought  to  be  so  far  de- 
Hvered  from  the  bondage  of  the  bodily  senses,  that  they  should  no 
longer  seek  after  material  union.  A  mere  gathering  together  of  all 
Christians,  as  it  were,  under  one  comprehensive  government,  would 
be  utterly  useless,  utterly  worthless,  if  you  could  get  it.  But  it  is 
impossible,  and  you  never  will  get  it,  thank  God  I 

Yet  how  many  associations,  how  many  tracts,  how  many  instru- 
mentalities of  various  kinds  are  employed,  now,  to  bring  the  whole 
church  of  God  on  earth  into  one  external,  material,  lower  union ! 
The  Oriental  Church  wants  every  thing  to  be  Greek ;  and  the  Western 
Church  wants  every  thing  to  be  Roman ;  .and  the  Protestant  Church 
wants  every  thing  to  be  Protestant.    The  Pope,  in  his  great  benignity 
and  kindness — and  I  believe  that  he  meant  well — ^has  offered,  pre- 
vious to  the  great  council  that  is  about  to  assemble  in  Rome,  to  open 
the  doors,  and  invite  back  all  the  wandering  children.    Bless  his 
heart !  we  care  back.    We  love  God,  and.  he  does  not  do  any  thing 
more  than  that.    The  Pope  is  my  brother,  and  I  am  his,  thougb  he 
▼ill  not  own  me.    It  can  not  be  helped.    Relationship  does  not  de- 
pend on  your  consent  or  upon  mine.      He  that  is  bom  of  my  mother 
is  my  brother,  whether  he  owns  it  or  not ;  and  he  that  is  born  of 
God,  if  I  am,  is  niy  brother,  whether  he  owns  it  or  whether  I  own  it. 
It  does  not  stand  in  our  volition.    The  higher  should  disposess  the 
lover. 

Suppose  that  all  the  Christians  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should 
consent,  to-morrow,  to  call  themselves  Presbyterians,  Vould  they  be 
any  nearer  together  ?  Would  the  name  make  any  difference  ?  Sup- 
pose that  all  men  would  agree,  to-morrow,  to  become  Episcopalians, 
to  read  the  same  prayer-book,  and  to  sing  from  the  same  hymn- 
book,  so  that,  by  an  exact  calculation  of  time,  at   the  tick  of 
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the  clock,  men  should  sing  the  same  words  to  the  same  tune,  every- 
where, all  over  the  world  ?    Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  it  ? 
Is  the  world  nothing  but  a  great  Babbage  calculating  machine  ?  and 
are  we  to  be  reduced  to  this  arithmetical  mode  of  estimating  things  ? 
Is  this  the  sum  of  all  the  ideas  that  we  have  gained  after  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  moral  growth  and  development,  that  we  are  still 
racketing  about,  and  trying  to  push  and  pull  men  into  mere  material 
contiguity,  and  calling  that  union  f    As  if  there  would  be  any  more 
unity  if  you  had  a  common  pope,  and  a  hundred  common  bishops, 
and  any  number  of  common  presbyters,  or  class-leaders.     I  do  not 
care  what  your  form  of  organization  may  be ;  what  I  insist  upon 
is,  that  Christ  be  represented.     And  I  say  that  relationship  is  in- 
side, and  not  outside.    It  belongs  to  the  soul,  to  the  heart,  to  the 
spirit ;  and  he  that  loves  God  is  the  brother  and  sister,  the  mother  and 
father  of  every  other  soul  on  the  globe  that  loves  God.    And  that  is 
the  only  union  that  you  will  ever  have.    For  if  there  be  one  law  which 
modern  science  has  developed  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  initial  steps,  the  beginnings  of  things,  are  all  simple,  are  all  uni- 
form, and  that  development  and  growth  toward  perfection  takes  place 
by  the  great  law  of  differentiation,  and  that  perfectness  is  character- 
ized by  diversity,  and  not  by  similarity.    The  higher  up  you  go,  the 
more  things  endlessly  branch  and  diversify. 

Suppose  that  the  butt  of  an  oak-tree  should  take  it  into  its  head  to 
be  one  of  the  modern  theologians,  and  should  insist  upon  unity,  and 
should  say  to  all  the  branches,  "  Come  back !  You  have  been  spread- 
ing to  dangerous  latitudes  and  longitudes.  ^  Come  and  get  back  into 
ray  loins  here.  Be  united  in  me."  What  would  the  tree  be  worth 
for  bird  or  for  beast,  for  painter  or  for  man  ?  If  you  were  to  reduce 
it  back  again  into  that  state  in  which  it  would  be  nearest  to  absolute 
unity,  you  would  carry  it  back  into  the  condition  of  the  acorn,  or 
into  the  condition  of  wood.  And  as  yon  carry  it  away  from  its  sem- 
inal  point,  you  carry  it  where  there  are  subdivisions,  disclosures, 
these  dividing  again  infinitesimally.  And  this  is  not  simply  an  illua- 
tration  :  it  is  an  absolute  and  established  philosophical  law,  that  per- 
fection lies  in  the  direction  of  disclosure,  diversity,  differentiation. 

Now,  this  is  just  as  true  in  the  moral  as  it  is  in  the  scientific  world ; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  church  is  never  to  be  found  in  its  lower 
forms  of  stupid  union.  It  is  never  to  be  found  in  mere  contiguity  or 
in  the  similaritv  of  its  lower  forms.  It  is  to  be  found,  if  anywhere, 
in  a  splendid  divergence  of  thought  and  feeling.  And  all  harmo- 
nies are  to  be  in  the  direction  of  diversity.  Love  of  God,  love  of 
purity,  love  of  goodness  in  men  and  things — that  is  to  unite  men, 
while,  in  all  their  tastes,  in  all  their  specialties  of  judgment,  and 
in  all  their  ten  thousand  ways  and  manners  of  life,  they  are  to  be 
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jast  as  various  as  are  the  different  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  the  differ- 
ent flowers  of  the  field,  and  the  different  fruits  of  the  orchard.  Oar 
Gk)d  is  a  God  of  immense  variety ;  and  when  things  are  one^  they 
are  dead.  And  what  people  are  trying  for  in  the  church  is  the  unity 
of  the  stagnant  pool,  the  unity  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  they  never  will 
have  it. 

The  cure  of  dissent,  and  the  cure  of  infidelity,  both,  I  think,  are 
to  be  found  in  this,  that  all  men  recognize  God.  And  this  recognition 
in  men  of  the  divine  element  is  to  be  the  ground  of  relationship.  I 
do  not  think  that  infidelity  is  to  be  scourged  out  of  the  world  by  the 
nnderstanding.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  melted  out  by  the  warm  shining 
of  the  human  heart.    Love  wi|l  do  what  reason  never  could  do. 

2.  Human  affections  are  never  carried  to  their  full  power,  and 
sweetness,  and  beauty,  till  they  are  lifted  up  into  the  higher  sphere, 
and  become,  by  their  affinities  and  associations,  religious.  It  is  not 
enough  to  love  the  human  that  is  in  man.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
mother,  though  she  may  love  the  child's  infant  form,  though  she  may 
love  his  secular  development,  to  love  only  that.  If  only  that  is  loved, 
she  loves  dust ;  she  has  an  idol^ — not  a  child. 

Have  you  ever  stood  in  Dresden  to  watch  that  matchless  picture 
of  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sieto  f  Engravings  of  it  are  all  through 
the  woild ;  but  no  engraving  has  ever  reproduced  the  mother's  face. 
The  infant  Christ  that  she  holds  is  far  more  nearly  represented  than 
the  mother.  In  her  face  there  is  a  mist.  It  is  wonder,  it  is  love,  it 
is  adoration,  it  is  awe,  it  is  all  these  mingled,  as  if  she  held  in  her 
hands  her  babe,  and  yet  it  was  God  I 

Tliat  picture  means  nothing  to  me  as  it  does  to  the  Roman  Church ; 
hut  it  means  every  thing  to  me,  because  I  believe  that  every  mother 
should  love  the  God  that  is  in  her  child,  and  that  every  mother's 
heart  should  be  watching  to  discern  and  see  that  in  the  child 
which  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood — something  that  takes  hold  of 
immortality  and  glory.  And  as  our  children  grow  up  around  us,  as 
oar  friends  grow  up  around  us,  we  are  to  seek  in  them,  and  pe!*petu- 
ally,  not  that  which  is  like  the  flesh  in  us,  not  that  which  affiliates 
them  and  us  to  tljis  earthlv  mechanical  condition ;  but  that  which  is 
of  God,  that  which  is  to  live  after  the  body  dies,  and  we  should 
strive  to  lift  up  our  heart's  affections  into  that  higher  sphere ;  so  that, 
whatever  we  love,  we  shall  have  put  it  above  blast  and  above  frost ;  so 
that  we  shall  have  put  it  where  death  itself  can  only  glorify  it — can 
never  destroy  it. 

I  hold  that  all  affections  that  are  lower  than  this,  and  that  lack 
this,  are  like  the  old  Byzantine  pictures,  which  were  painted  on  a  flat 
ground  without  perspective.  There  was  nothing  behind  them.  They 
could  not  represent  distances.    They  lost  all  gradation  ;  they  lost  all 
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the  subtle  eharms  that  belong  to  painting  now.  And  no  one  loves 
wisely  now  who  only  loves  men  on  earth.  For  there  is  no  back- 
ground on  them.  There  is  no  room  for  perspective.  It  is  not  until 
you  love  those  creatures  that  are  but  dawning  here,  and  unfolding 
and  preparing  to  fly,  and  yet  shall  fly  higher  than  the  sun,  far  as 
where  God  is,  that  you  truly  love. 

An  unsanctified  affection  is,  therefore,  an  imperfect  one.  It  is  a 
low  reach,  it  may  be,  but  it  has  never  yet  come  to  its  true  and  fall 
possession. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  those  that  ponder  the 
spirit  of  this  passage,  that  this  world,  after  all,  is  as  rich  as  it  is- 
Although  hearts  are  distributed,  and  are  unrecognized,  yet  you  can 
in  thought  feel  what  a  wealth  of  relationship  there  is,  after  all. 

I  never  read  a  book  of  a  fine  nature,  that  I  do  not  instantly  feel, 
**  Well,  he  is  mine,  too."  The  Gu^rins — ^brother  and  sister — are  as 
much  mine  as  though  I  had  been  brought  up  on  their  mother's  knee. 
Fenelon  is  mine.  Bossuet  is  mine.  All  those  noble  men  who  carried 
down  the  light  of  a  true  Christian  example  through  stormy  times, 
and  held  steadfastly  to  the  faith,  and  suffered  nobly — ^they  are  mine. 
Pascal  is  mine.  Newton  is  mine.  All  the  great  natures  of  the 
earth  that  have  lifted  themselves  up  under  iftte  genial  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, and  have  begun  to  show  heavenly  colors  and  heavenly 
blossoms — ^they  are  mine.  The  same  Father  is  mine.  The  same 
Saviour  is  mine.  And  I  hear  my  Saviour  saying,  "  All  those  that  do 
the  will  of  God  are  mothers  to  each  other,  brothers  to  each  other, 
sisters  to  each  other."  And  yet  the  world  does  not  know  it.  We 
can  not  specify  them.  Indeed,  people  almost  always  have  to  die  be- 
fore we  know  how  much  they  were  worth  loving.  When  they  are 
dead,  and  their  life  is  printed,  then  we  sit  down  and  read  it  all  through, 
and  we  rise  up  and  say,  "  Oh !  that  I  could  only  have  lived  where  I 
could  have  seen  this  person."  The  probability  is,  that  you  are  living 
very  near  to  just  such  persons,  and  persons  even  better  than  they 
were ;  but  you  have  not  the  discernment  to  distinguish  them.  You 
live  by  sense — not  by  faith — ^not  by  your  higher  spiritual  vision. 
And  yet  I  look  out  upon  the  world,  and  say  to  myself,  "  The  world 
is  full  of  saints."  I  believe  there  never  were  so  many  saints  in  the 
world  as  there  are  to-day.  Never  were  there  so  many  women  pro- 
perly to  be  called  sainted  women  as  there  are  to-day.  Never  were 
there  so  many  men  fit  to  be  called  martyrs  and  saints  as  there  are  to- 
day. And  we  ought  to  know  it  without  waiting  for  them  to  put  on 
their  grave-clothes — though  we  do  not. 

When  Whittier  writes  one  of  his  exquisite  odes,  full  of  sublimity, 
of  moral  feeling,  and  yet  full  of  witching  delicacies,  and  of  the  music 
and  harmony  of  verse,  and  sends  it  to  be  printed,  the  printer,  being 
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also  a  son  of  genias,  reads  it  through^  rejoicing  in  every  stanza,  and 
thanking  God  that  it  is  for  him  to  set  that  np.  And  he  goes  to  his 
case,  and  puts  his  copy  np  before  him.  Here  are  all  the  type ;  and 
he  might  say  in  himself,  if  he  was  a  creature  of  imagination,  ^'  There 
is  that  exquisite  ode ;  but  see  how  it  is  separated  in  those  different 
boxes !  Here  are  the  cCs  and  the  h^s  and  the  c'«  and  the  nCa  and  the 
ph  and  the  ^\  and  the  punctuations.  They  are  lying  all  about  now ; 
neyertheless,  you  will  see  how  speedily  I  shall  bring  them  together 
and  make  that  ode  out^'  And  he  takes  the  '' stick"  in  one  hand,  and 
the  other  hand  goes  like  lightning  every  whither  among  the  boxes ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  these  types,  that  meant  nothing,  are  put  to- 
gether in  their  places,  and  behold  it  is  that  exquisite  ode  of  Whit- 
tier's  that  comes  out  1  But  a  man  could  see  it  as  well  before  as  after, 
if  he  had  faith,  and  the  habit  of  looking  for  such  things. 

When  God,  by  and  by,  shall  take  these  separate  creatures,  all 
over  the  world,  scattered  and  dispersed — true  sons  of  God,  noble 
hearts,  your  brothers,  your  sisters — ^and  they  are  ranked,  and  regis- 
tered, and  mustered,  and  marshaled,  then  they  will  shine  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  in  the  '*  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-born."  And  you  will  rejoice  when  you  see  them  there.  And 
if  you  only  had  an  imagination,  and  a  heart  of  interpretation,  it 
seems  to  me  you  might  have  seen  them  here,  as  the  printer  saw  the 
ode  in  the  type  scattered  about  in  the  boxes.  The  world  is  full  of 
•them,  but  they  are  scattered. 

Look  at  that  magnificent  goblet,  of  the  purest  crystal  glass,  and 
cnt  so  that  it  is  a  prism,  making  the  sunlight  do  service  to  it,  and 
dasolving  and  controlling  it  in  beauty.  How  perfect  a  thing  it  is  ! 
And  how  the  child  and  the  man  alike  admire  it ! 

Where  did  that  goblet  come  from?  It  lay  strewn  along  the 
whole  shore  of  the  ocean.  It  was  beat  upon  by  the  thundering  waves, 
and  scowled  over  by  storms,  throngh  uncounted  generations.  There  it 
lay  scattered — white  sand.  By  and  by  came  the  hand  that  scraped 
it  up,  and  carried  it  to  the  factory.  It  was  there  put  under  an  intense 
fire,  and  fused ;  and  came  out  glass.  Then  it  was  run  all  glowing  into 
the  form  of  a  goblet.  And  after  being  subjected  to  the  wheel  of  an 
artistic  workman,  it  was  brought  out  in  this  exquisite  form.  It  is 
owe,  now — oh  I  yes ;  bat  the  particles  which  compose  it  lay  along- 
side of  each  other  a  hundred  years,  a  hundred  centuries,  and  never 
one  of  them  said  to  another,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  Yet  they  were 
brethren,  and  were  destined  to  come  to  this  beauty  and  glory. 
One  and  another  of  you  thus  sit  by  the  side  of  persons  whom  you 
hate  and  curse,  it  may  be,  from  misunderstanding  them.  By  and 
by  the  great  transforming  hand  of  Death— of  God  (for  what  is  the 
diflference  between  the  names?) — ^wlU  take  the  persons  that  ai'e  to 
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be  united  together,  and  of  them  will  make  those  magnificent  decora- 
tions and  disclosures  of  the  other  life.  Tou  are  separated  now,  and 
you  do  not  recognize  each  other. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  men  are  not  what  they 
seem  to  me.  They  are  a  great  deal  better.  Better  ?  Better  and 
worse.    Better — those  that  are  better ! 

People  are  very  much,  in  this  world,  like  jewels  locked  up.  You 
may  bring  out  the  casket,  and  nobody  sees  the  flashing  of  the  jewels; 
but  if  you  will  open  it  and  take  them  out,  and  bring  them  into  a  fa- 
vorable light,  then  you  will  begin  to  discern  what  is  the  richness  of 
your  treasure.  We  have  so  much  to  do  besides  being  good  in  thia 
world,  we  have  so  much  use  for  the  hand  and  for  the  foot,  for  that 
which  is  material,  that  few  of  us  open  up  the  jewel-case  of  life,  and 
show  men  what  are  the  beauties  and  the  riches  of  that  which  is  with- 
in, which  God  thinks  of,  which  angels  watch  over,  which  eternity  is  to 
disclose,  and  which  is  to  make  heaven  radiant,  when  we  shall  shine 
above  the  brightness  of  the  stara. 

Ought  not  that  to  teach  us  charity  ?  Ought  not  that  to  teach  us  a 
larger  manhood,  and  a  larger  kindness  toward  men  ? 

4,  The  true  man  of  God,  in  our  day,  is  he  who  feels  most  sensi- 
tively his  relationship  to  the  divine  element  which  is  in  his  fellow- 
man.  I  believe  in  a  pope !  Love  is  the  only  pope  that  should  be 
allowed  in  this  world.  I  believe  that  he  ought  to  have  supreme  sway, 
and  that  all  men  should  be  obedient  to  that  pope.  Love  is  whe 
only  priesthood.  It  is  the  noblest  creed.  It  is  the  true  church.  It  is 
the  long-sought  union. 

He  that  has  the  beginnings  of  divine  love  in  him,  he  that  is  able 
to  see  the  most  of  it,  and  to  feel  it  most  sensitively,  is  the  truest  man, 
and  is  the  nearest  like  God. 

Wliat  if  we  see  but  little  of  God  ?  What  if  in  men  we  see  but 
the  beginnings  ?  Let  us  at  least  treat  men  as  well  as  we  treat  our 
orchards.  If,  in  July,  I  go  into  my  orchard,  hanging  thick  with  fruit, 
and  all  of  it  is  sour,  and  not  half-grown,  I  do  not  attempt  to  ripen  it 
by  throwing  stones  and  sticks  at  it  I  wait,  and  say,  "  It  will  ripen 
in  its  own  good  time."  Oh !  that  we  could  be  as  patient  with  each 
other  as  we  are  with  apple-trees.  Oh !  that  men,  seeing  the  begin- 
nings of  good  things  in  men,  would  not  insist  upon  it  that  they  should 
inish  all  things  to  a  sudden  consummation,  and  shine  perfect  at  once. 
Oh  I  that  men  could  undei*staud  that  growth  is  very  slow ;  that  growth 
is  conflict ;  that  growth  is  suflering ;  that  growth  is  endeavor  ;  that 
growth  requires  so  many  elements  that  it  will  never  be  consummated 
here  I 

Therefore,  if  we  see  the  beginnings  of  excellence,  let  us  from 
these  seeds  prophesy  what  the  full  plant  and  blossom  shall  be,  and 
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what  the  orchard  shall  be  in  fall  fruit.  He  that  has  this  large  charity 
18  the  best  man,  he  is  the  strongest  man.  For  when  God  measures 
men  in  the  next  world,  I  do  not  think  he  will  put  the  tape  about 
their  head ;  I  think  he  will  put  it  about  their  heart ! 

5.  It  is  piteous  to  see  how  men  have  spent  their  lives  in  resist- 
ing their  relationships,  and  in  putting  trust  and  charity  upon  hard 
conditions. 

In  the  scientific  world  men  are  not  at  peace.  They  quarrel  al- 
most as  much  as*  if  they  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel !  Artists  are 
not  at  peace.  You  would  think  they  were  church-members  I  Pa- 
triotic men  are  not  at  peace  with  each  other.  They  are  perpetually 
M  of  suspicions  and  squabbles.  Industry  is  quarreling  with  its 
sabordinate  industries.  Polity  is  quarreling  with  its  various  instru- 
mentations. Much  in  religion  and  out  of  it,  much  in  science  and  out 
of  it,  much  in  literature  and  out  of  it,  much  in  politics  and  out  of  it, 
is  not  at  peace.  All  the  world  over,  the  animal  is  yet  raging  in 
man,  and  men  know  not  how  to  accept  each  other,  how  to  come 
into  congruities,  and  how  to  rejoice  more  in  the  things  in  which  they 
are  alike,  than  to  hate  in  the  things  in  which  they  differ.'  And  so  we 
are  perpetually  rousing  up  aspenties,  magnifying  differences,  and 
Ending  reasons  of  separation.  Partly  from  conceit,  partly  from 
pride,  and  partly  from  misapprehension  and  unwise  instruction,  we 
are  attempting  to  make  men  perfect  before  we  love  them,  and  to 
fip^fat  them  until  they  are  perfect.  And  ah !  what  a  resounding 
quarrel  has  been  going  on  among  men ! 

In  Western  life,  where  the  farmers  raise  scores  and  hundreds  of 

8wine,  sending  their  com  to  market  on  four  feet,  when  the  winter 

nights  come,  these  swine,  having  no  shelter,  and  sleeping  out  of 

doors,  make  the  night  hideous.     Every  one  who  has  lived  there  is 

familiar  with  the  sound  that  rises  on  the  air  every  night,  when  the 

outside  ones,  becoming  chilled,  and  determined  to  have  the  warm 

places,  strive  to  get  inside,  until  with  growing  rebukes,  and  loud 

'grants,  and  fierce  protestations,  at  last  the  whole  fiock  break  out  in 

one  wild  yell,  and  tooth  and  tusk  each  other,  and  then  come  together 

again,  driven  back  by  the  cold,  and  lie  down  in  cohabitation  once 

more! 

That  is  the  world  all  over.  The  vast,  swinish  brood  of  men  in 
society  are  fighting,  some  to  get  inside,  and  others  to  keep  them 
out ;  and  the  law  of  combativeness,  the  law  of  destructiveness,  is 
mightier  in  the  great  sphere  of  society-life  than  the  law  of  construc- 
tive love  and  the  law  of  consolidation. 

Brethren,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  doctrines  are  unimport- 
ant ;  for  I  do  not  believe  they  are  unimportant.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  flay  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  cured  when  you  have  thrown  all 
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creeds  away.  Human  hearts  will  stay  if  you  throw  away  all  the 
creeds  in  the  world.  It  is  not  that;  but  human  nature  must  be 
changed,  or  the  world  will  never  see  rest  or  peace.  And  we  most 
change  it  in  this  one  direction — away  from  the  animal,  and  toward 
the  spiritual ;  away  from  the  hating  principle  and  the  fighting  prin- 
ciple, and  toward  the  loving  principle.  He  that  is  the  most  forward 
in  that  direction,  and  the  most  tolerant,  and  the  most  patient,  and 
the  most  charitable,  and  the  most  gentle,  and  that  finds  himself  able 
to  love  the  most,  and  to  see  the  most  in  each  person  to  admire,  and 
to  thank  God  for — that  man,  I  think,  stands  highest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Yea,  he  that  sees  these  things  not  only,  but  in  honor 
prefers  men ;  who  feels  that  other  men  are  better  than  he,  perhaps, 
in  these  respects,  when  they  are  not ;  he  that  is.  willing  to  serve  his 
fellow-men  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is  in  them ;  he  that  has  that 
illustrious  nobility  which  shone  in  Paul,  when  he  said, ''  Some  preach 
Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add  afiliction  to 
my  bonds."  "  What  then  ?  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in 
pretense,  or  in  truth,  Christ*  is  preached  ;  aUd  I  therein  do  rejoice  ;'* 
he  that  is  willing  to  suffer  for  others,  and  to  bear  others'  faults,  if  by 
such  means  he  can  develop  the  divine  element  in  them — that  is  the 
man  that  stands  nearest  to  the  heart  of  God.  Such  men  are  the  true 
benefactors  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  trumpeters  that  fight  the  battles — though  yon 
would  think  so  to  hear  them!  And  it  will  not  be  the  men  that 
make  the  loudest  proclamations,  or  that  utter  them  with  the  most 
eloquent  lips,  that  shall  stand  highest  in  the  world  that  is  to  come. 

I  do  not  expect  to  stand  half  so  high  as  many  an  unheard  name 
will,  to  whom  my  words  bring  some  comfort.  There  is  many  a  timid 
eye  that  looks  up  and  wishes  she  were  as  good  as  I  am.  Dear  mother* 
heart  and  soul !  you  are  a  thousand  times  better.  And  in  the  other 
land  I  shall  not  be  worthy  to  unloose  your  shoe's  latchet.  The  great 
heart  of  goodness  is  in  you,  and  the  great  heart  of  love  ;  and  in  the 
other  life  they  that  love  God  most,  and  they  that  are  the  most  like* 
God,  will  be  highest. 

Then  hold  on  I  Give  up  every  thing  but  faith  in  goodness,  faith 
in  love,  and  fiiith  in  God.    Death  will  be  a  revelation.     For 

You  do  not  know  how  many  relations  you  have  till  you  are 
in  heaven.  Oh !  when  those  that  are  around  you,  and  that  you  meet 
from  day  to  day  with  little  pleasure,  meet  you  again,  and  they  have 
thrown  off  the  cerements  of  the  body;  when  you  see  that  in  them 
which  is  good,  and  in  conditions  in  which  counterpoising  evil  is  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  evolutions  of  their  glorious  nature  are  disclosed, 
you  will  never  know  them !  It  will  be  as  when  one  looks  upon  the  banks 
in  January,  and  says,  '^  How  dreary  are  these  banks  1"  and  then  in 
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Jme  looks  upon  the  same  landscape,  and  Bays,  ^  It  is  not  the  thing 
that  I  looked  at  before."  It  is  winter  here,  and  we  are  frost-bitten,  or 
ice-clad.  It  will  be  summer  there ;  and  we  shall  be  in  fragrant  leaf 
and  glorious  blossom.  And  when  you  reach  heaveo,  you  will  never 
be  lonesome,  or  restrained.  Here  the  necessities  of  earth,  and  the 
proprieties  of  life,  and  the  laws  and  conditions  of  our  lower  nature, 
partition  and  divide  us ;  and  we  belong  to  each  other  more  than  we 
do  to  all  the  world.  But  in  heaven  all  that  will  be  gone.  Every  soul 
there  will  belong  to  every  soul;  every  heart  to  every  heart;  every 
love  to  every  love.  We  shall  be  God's,,  and  he  shall  be  ours.  I 
wiU  be  hie  God^  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  reach  that  place.  Let  us  take  the  royal  road  to 
Love,  that  shall  bring  us  home  to  happiness,  to  manhood,  and  to  im* 
mortality. 


PRATER   BEFORfe  THE   SERMON. 

Ws  drmw  nnr  to  thee,  ovr  hesvenly  Father.  Ovr  memories  areladen  with  all  the  Instances  of 
(ky  Koodseas  to  as.  We  look  hack  to  our  yery  childhood,  and  we  seem  to  have  walked  hetween 
Stfden  walls.  Tet  the  walla  were  not  of  stone  like  those  of  a  prison,  hat  were  garlanded  and 
oorered  wfth  rinea  and  pleasant  tfiings  hoth  for  the  eye  and  for  the  taste.  We  have  often' cast 
sanetres  against  the  rock.  It  has  heen  our  own  wiDfhlness  and  our  own  folly.  Tby  ways  have 
been  wiys  of  pleaaaDtnens,  and  thy  paths  peace ;  and  that  onr  souls  know  right  well.  Thoa 
liistfieen  gracioos  to  ns,  to  our  mistakes,  to  our  Ignorance,  and  to  oar  very  sins.  Thoa  hast  not 
ftRgotten  to  he  a  Father  hecaose  we  have  forgotten  to  he  children.  Thon  hast  not  omitted  all  that 
eonU  make  ni  hotter  and  happier ;  and  all  the  crowded  realm  whose  care  comes  up  before  thee  in- 
eoaantly  h»8  not  led  thee  to  foi^et,  nor  to  he  onfidthM ;  for  thoa  canst  not  forget,  and  nothing 
eta  be  hid,  each  art  thon;  so  wonderfhl  In  being ;  so  capadoosin  onderstanding ;  and  with  snch 
esse  canst  thoa  do  all  things ;  persevering  through  ages,  while  worlds  grow  old,  and  men  pass 
aiTBT,  thoagh  yet  eternally  yoong,  withoat  variableness  or  shadow  of  taming.  Thoa,  O  God  I  that 
trt  tte  only  onwearied  one  of  the  whole  onlverso— thon  hast  borne  as,  and  onr  least  affairs,  in 
ooatlniial  memory  and  helpfhlness  before  thee.  And  we  make  mention  of  thy  great  goodness 
fhifl  morning.  Although  there  is  more  incomprehensible  than  that  which  we  already  anderstand, 
tad  ahhoogh  we  anderstand  bat  little  of  that  which  we  do  know,  and  althoagfa  it  will  be 
opeaed,  and  made  more  wonderfhl  in  contenta  and  real  meaning  in  the  other  life,  yet  wo  desire 
lo  fliank  tiiee,  and  to  manifest  oar  gratitade  from  day  to  day  for  all  thy  great  and  marvelous 
works  toward  os. 

And  now,  to  all  thy  past  fbvors,  give  as  the  sonllght  of  thy  fiioe  to-day.  Give  as  to  feel  thine 
heart  to-day.  Speak  peace  to  every  one  this  morning— the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  reconciliation 
through  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ.  Give  to  every  one  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit— the  foretaste  and 
the  foretokens  of  the  heavenly  state.  Grant  that  those  who  have  come  cloaded  hither  may  find 
their  son  shining  bright  now.  May  all  doohts  flee  away  with  the  night,  and  may  every  one  be 
able  with  anvaDed  fhce  to  look  ap  into  the  ihce  of  God,  and  to  receive  glory  therefrom.  Shine 
into  every  heart,  and  upon  every  conscience,  to  cleanse  each  one.  Shine  upon  our  onderstand- 
logB,  that  they  may  be  fhll  of  light,  and  not  darkness. 

Wnt  thon  sanctify  to  as  the  dispensations  of  thy  providence.  How  many  are  the  histories 
oaknown  to  any  bat  him  who  hath  softered  or  r^oioed  I  Bat  thon  knoweet  them  all.  Accept, 
we  beseech  of  thee,  the  thanks  or  Uie  sapplications  which  are  coming  ap  ftvm  so  many  hearts,  and 
saactify  both  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  command  care  that  it  be  a  schoolmaster  onto  salvation 
to  each  one  of  as  who  are  appointed  to  labor  In  the  world.  QnxA  that  we  may  know  how  to 
Mrve  thee  in  our  daily  affections.  Give  strength  to  those  who  this  morning  stand  consdonsly 
weak;  and  are  ready  to  IkU.  Drive  away  p^n  and  fear  ttom  those  that  are  troubled  in  their  minds. 
Hay  they  give  themselves  no  concern  for  Uie  Aiture  except  to  seek  the  righteousness  of  theking^ 
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dom  of  God.  And  niay  they  know  that  they  are  safe  who  are  firmly  in  leagne  with  thee,  and 
whose  tmst  and  hope  are  in  thee. 

Grant  that  every  one  of  ua  may,  in  all  the  drcomatances  of  onr  Urea,  be  able  to  Bay  heartDy, 
**  Thy  will  bo  done."  So  sayingt  what  have  we  to  fear  T  and  what  can  barm  us  ?  Who  can  be 
against ns  If  God  be  for  nsT 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wOt  remember  those  that  are  absent  flrom  ns  scattered  wide 
abroad  over  all  the  eartii-Hsome  npon  the  sea,  and  some  in  distant  lands,  and  others  evffering  in 
the  wilderness.  Be  near  to  all  of  them ;  and  tiiis  day  grant  that  there  may  be  messages  of  mercy 
sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  each  heart— the  consolation  of  fUtii,  and  nplooking  and  hope  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Draw  near  to  all  that  are  detained  by  sickness  at  home,  and  whose  thoughts  oome 
wistfhlly  this  way.  Wilt  thon,  O  God  I  sanctify  their  sufferings  and  their  deprivations.  Grant, 
O  Lord !  that  Uiey  may  see  thy  hand  in  these  provldoices,  and  submit  themsdves  to  thy  will.  ISk^ 
they  be  comforted  in  their  souls ;  and  if  their  sickness  in  any  case  is  appointed  unto  death,  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ !  be  near  to  them,  and  prepare  them  for  dying,  and  for  translation  into  the  kingdom 
of  thy  f^oTj. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  that  are  suffering  in  poverty  and  in  neglect;  to 
strangers  that  wander  wittiont  helpers ;  to  all  that  are  neglected ;  to  the  outcast ;  to  those  that 
have  ihllen  into  the  snares  of  vice,  and  into  crimes.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  yet  have 
a  power  firom  on  high,  a  gospel  of  hope,  by  whidi  they  shall  be  saved. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  teach  men  how,  more  and  more  perfectly,  to  cleanse  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  ways  of  society,  that  man  shall  not  stumble  at  every  step,  and  Ml  to  his 
destruction. 

Bless  all  that  labor  for  the  purification  of  morals  and  tot  the  recovery  of  the  Ihlloi.  Grant 
that  their  foith  may  not  fkil.  May  they  account  this  not  their  occasional  duty,  but  their  life-lmg 
labor.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  r^olceln  their  work,  and  take  their  reward  as  they  go  along. 
May  we  remember  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  ffim  who  went  about  doing  good ;  and  may  that  be 
our  joy,  as  It  is  our  privilege. 

Suictiiy,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  instrumentalltiee  by  whidi  we  seek  to  do  thy  work  among 
men.  Bless  the  Sabbath-schools  under  the  care  of  this  church— the  children  and  the  teachers, 
and  their  officers ;  and  grant  that  tiie  name  of  Christ  may  be  glorified  in  the  ministration  of  these 
schools. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  throughout  our  land. 
Overrule  every  thing  that  is  disor^ly.  Pnriiy  whatever  is  impure.  Strengthen  whatever  is 
weak  and  ready  to  i>erish.  Grant  that  this  whole  land  may  be  evangelised.  And  may  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  oome  at  last  to  that  rising  light  in  which  is  the  world's  hope.  And  may  aU 
tiie  earth  see  thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  for  the  Bedeemer^s  sake.   Aman, 
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"  Whereforb  I  fKj  nolo  thee,  Her  Bins,  which  are  manj,  are  forgiven ;  for  she 
loTed  much :  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little." — ^Lukb  vii.  47. 


-•♦•- 


This  whole  scene,  which  I  have  read  in  the  opening  service,  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  Lord ;  although  I  observe,  as  one  after  another  comes  up 
for  review,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  this  in  respect  to  them  all. 
The  last  one  whose  flavor  lingers  on  the  lip,  seems  the  sweetest  of 
these  remarkable  scenes  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

He  had  been  preaching.  Among  those  that  heard  him,  as  usual, 
were  a  great  many  that  were  outcasts.  They  not  only  were  esteemed 
to  be  very  wicked  by  the  religious  community,  but  they  were  wicked. 
On  one  or  these  occasions  a  Pharisee,  who  had  listened  to  him  appa- 
rently with  patronizing  kindness,  invited  him  to  dinner.  He  accepted 
the  invitation.  In  the  train  of  his  disciples  entered  with  him  a 
woman  who  had  been,  and  up  to  that  time  probably  was,  a  great 
sinner.  She  had  been  profoundly  stirred  by  his  teaching.  It  had 
reached  the  very  secret  of  her  moral  sense.  She  was  so  absorbed, 
apparently,  in  her  own  thought  and  feeling,  that  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  went  on  around  her. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Orientals  to  recline  at  dinner.  They  did  not 
lie  parallel  with  the  edge  of  their  tables,  but  on  wide  conches,  nearly 
square  in  form.  They  were  accustomed  to  lie  with  their  head  near  to 
the  table,  and  with  their  feet  thrown  away  from  it,  leaning  on  their 
left  arm,  and  serving  themselves  thus  with  their  right.  Consequent- 
ly, to  the  servants,  or  to  any  one  that  approached  them,  the  feet  of 
the  guests  lay  outermost  and  were  most  accessible. 

This  woman,  whose  heart  had  been  touched  by  his  searching  dis- 
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course,  for  a  time  seems  to  have  restrained  herself;  but  finally,  hav- 
ing doubtless  seen  how  those  who  sought  instruction  of  the  Rabbis 
were  accustomed  to  throw  themselves  down  before  them  and  clasp 
their  feet,  employed  the  little  that  she  knew  about  religious  service 
toward  this  great  Teacher.  She  clasped  his  feet.  He  bore  without 
remark  the  familiarity.  Overcome,  as  people  often  are,  by  the  first 
effort  at  religious  service,  she  burst  into  uncontrollable  tears.  And 
seeing  that  they  coursed  down  her  cheek  and  spattered  and  covered 
his  feet,  she  sought,  in  her  helpless  way,  as  it  were  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief, the  inconvenience,  the  annoyance ;  and  she  wiped  them  off  with 
the  hair  of  her  head. 

As  the  desire  to  do  grows  with  the  doings  she  took  that  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  her  bad  vocation  to  perfume 
herself  and  render  herself  grateful  and  attractive,  and  poured  it  out 
upon  the  feet  of  him  whom  now  she  was  beginning  to  look  upon  as  a 
Saviour. 

To  one  that  beheld  this  from  without,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  a  remarkable  scene.  The  host  noticed  it.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  moral  and  good  man,  in  many  respects ;  but  observing  the 
patience  of  Christ  under  this  inflictioti  of  grateful  love,  he  reasoned 
within  himself  thus :  ^'If  this  man  were  what  he  professes  to  be — ^a 
prophet — he  would  have  insight  into  character.  He  would  know  who 
this  woman  was.    He  would  not  allow  her  to  touch  him." 

Tou  will  observe  the  very  striking  instance  here  of  the  difference 
between  natural  feeling  and  conventional  feeling.  .  To  this  man,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  roan,  the  violation  of  a 
conventional  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  which  made  it  improper  for 
a  religious  Jew  to  be  touched  by  an  impure  person,  the  touching  of 
Christ  (that  was  what  he  found  fault  with)  seemed  extraordinary. 
But  to  see  a  woman  broken-hearted,  to  see  her  pouring  out  her  very 
soul,  unconscious  of  every  thing  round  about  her — ^in  other  words,  this 
most  wonderful  development  of  nature,  and  grace  struggling  with 
nature,  did  not  seem  to  have  attracted  his  attention  at  all. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  just  like  that. 
There  are  thousands  of  peraons  who  feel  shocked  at  the  violation  of  a 
canon  of  the  church,but  who  look  with  complacency  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  faculty.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  not  desecrate,  by 
wearing  the  hat,  any  cathedral  or  church,  but  who  are  not  troubled  by 
sin  in  their  own  souls — ^by  pride,  malice,  envy,  or  uncharitableness. 
There  are  multitudes  of  persons  who  think  that  if  a  man  keeps  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  is  sound  in  his  creed,  and  belongs  to  a  respectable 
communion,  and  does  nothing  to  thwart  the  end  and  object  of  church 
association,  he  is  a  Christian  and  a  hopeful  man,  althoi^gh  he  may  be 
a  very  worldly  and  a  very  proud  man.    But  if  a  man  is  full  of  love  and 
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gentleness,  and  forgives  his  enemies,  and  is  reverent  toward  Qod,  bat 
does  not  belong  to  any  communiony  or  belongs  to  the  wrong  one,  be- 
cause he  has  not  this  external  conformity  with  eoclesiastical  arrange- 
ment they  do  not  peroeive  the  beauty,  the  divinity,  that  is  in  his 
soal. 

This  woman  was  heart-broken  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  the 
contrast  of  whose  purity  and  truth  threw  such  a  light  of  revelation 
npon  her  own  past  life ;  but  in  all  her  feelings,  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested, the  Pharisee  saw  nothing.  And  that  such  a  woman  touched 
Christ — that  she  touched  his  feet  even — and  that  he  permitted  it — 
that  was  an  evidence  to  this  man  that  Christ  was  not  the  man  that 
lie  had  taken  him  to  be,  or  that  he  had  made  himself  appear  to  be. 
0  poor  blind  human  nature  I 

Then  came  that  imaginary  instance  by  which  our  Saviour  sought 
to  reveal  to  the  man  the  real  truth  and  merit  of  this  case.  '^  I  have 
something  to  say  to  thee."  ^'  Master,  say  on.''  Prompt,  as  an  inno- 
cent and  consciously  pure  man  would  be.  '^  Of  two  persons  that  owed 
a  man,  one  five  hundred  pence,  and  another  fifty,  and  neither  having 
any-  thing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  both ;  which  of  these  would 
roost  love  the  man?"  Said  Simon,  ''I  suppose  the  man  that  had 
been  forgiven  most."  "  Yes,"  said  the  Master.  "  Which  of  you  two, 
then,  would  naturally  love  m^st  ?  You,  a  Pharisee ;  you,  that  pro- 
fess to  have  had  no  debts  of  God  to  pay  or  to  forgive ;  you,  that  pride 
yourself  npon  your  purity  and  upon  your  excellence ;  you,  that  tliink, 
therefore,  that  you  have  no  need  of  me  or  of  my  Father — you  must 
needs  love  but  little.  But  this  poor  creature,  who  knows  that  she  is 
deeply  indebted  to  divine  mercy,  and  whose  sins  look  her  in  the  face, 
and  blast  all  her  hopes — if  she  is  forgiven,  oh  I  what  love  will  hers 
be!  And  this  is  her  love.  She  has  sinned  much,  she  is  consciously 
forgiven  much,  and  she  loves  much."    This  was  the  teaching. 

Let  us,  then,  pursue  this  thought  in  some  of  its  practical  relations 
to  ourselves. 

1.  In  the  beginning  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  love  is  to  be  de- 
rived only  from  a  sense  of  benefit  conferi'ed,  and  that  the  conscious 
benefit  of  forgiven  sin  is  the  true  fountain  of  the  highest  love.  For 
love  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  love-principle  io  the 
flubject  of  it  Nevertheless,  it  is  that  lovo  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  precede  all  other  experiences — the  consciousness  of  God's . 
goodness  to  us  in  saving  us.  We  do  not  love  God  merely  on  account 
of  what  he  has  done  for  us.  We  begin  to  love  God  by  a  perception 
of  his  great  mercy  to  us.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  experience,  , 
but  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  then  goes  higher,  and  widens  and  puri- 
fies itself      . 

2.  Nor  must  we  reason  falsely  upon  the  implications  of  this  pas- 
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aage.  For  we  might  say,  **  If  love  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  then  men  should  sin  freely  in  order  that  they  may- 
love  greatly." 

Paul  had  precisely  the  same  case  presented  to  his  mind  by  an  ob- 
jector. He  had  been  urging  that  God's  grace  was  in  proportion  to 
a  man's  sin ;  and  the  objector  said,  "  Must  we,  then,  go  on  and  sin 
that  grace  may  abound?"  "No,  God  forbid!"  said  the  apostle. 
"  That  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  love.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  who  loves  to  go  on  sinning  for  the  sake  of  loving  more, 
or  for  the  sake  of  winning  more  grace.  The  two  ideas  are  practi- 
cally incompatible  with  each  other." 

*  Nor  are  we  to  say,  "  As  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner,  I  am  not 
bound  to  love  much.  Externally  a  man  may  have  been  preserved ; 
but  there  is  no  man  that  lives  who  can  say,  if  he  takes  a  heart-ac- 
count, "  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner."  And  aside  from  that,  every 
nature,  every  moral  nature,  not  tarnished  by  sin — even  admitting  that 
one  is  not  sinful — should  have  a  tendency  to  love  even  more  than  if  it 
had  been  tarnished. 

3.  But  not  to  speak  longer  upon  these  possible  perversions  of  this 
truth  here,  I  proceed  further  to  say  that  it  is  a  truth  which  opens  for 
consideration  the  question  of  the  value  of  great  feelings,  deep  feel- 
ings— especially  a  profound  experience  of  personal  sinfulness  incident 
to  a  Christian  life. 

There  is  a  powerful  effect  wrought  upon  a  man's  moral  nature  by 
the  mental  experience  through  which  he  goes.  If  a  man  has  had  such 
a  struggle  with  himself  that  he  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
might  of  evil  in  him ;  if  there  has  been  in  his  experience  a  revelation 
of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  sin ;  if  he  has  been  made  to  feel 
thoroughly  that  he  was  utterly  undone  not  only,  but  that  his  rain 
would  go  on  to  be  eternal ;  and  if  he  has  been  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  helpless,  without  divine  aid,  to  rescne  himself,  all  this  experi- 
ence would  tend  to  produce,  most  vividly  and  most  powerfully,  a 
sense  of  God's  grace.  His  sense  of  the  gifl  is  to  be  measured  by  this 
experience. 

No  man  that  has  a  low  conception  of  sin  will  ever  have  a  very 
high  conception  of  grace.  God's  rescue  will  seem  great  in  proportion 
to  your  conscious  peril.  How  much  has  been  forgiven  you  will  be 
determined  by  how  much  you  consciously  have  been  in  debt  If  you 
seem  to  yourself  to  have  lived  a  very  good  life,  what  is  there  that 
you  can  thank  God  much  for  ?  If  your  heart  seems  to  you  to  have 
been  bad,  and  your  life,  from  the  issues  of  this  bad  heart,  seems  to 
you  to  be  disfigured  by  sin,  and  God  consciously  has  spared  your 
life,  forgiven  your  sin,  and  recalled  you  to  grace  and  to  holiness,  then 
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the  debt  seems  immense  that  yoa  owe.    And  gratitude  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  sense  of  obligation. 

While,  then,  it  does  make  a  great  difference  whether  a  man  has  a 
profound  experience  in  the  matter  of  sinfulness;  while  a  shallow  feel- 
ing of  one^s  own  sinfulness  tends  to  produce  a  shallow  Christian 
character  and  a'shallow  Christian  experience,  and  a  profound  sense 
of  personal  sinfulness  tends  to  produce  a  profound  sense  of  obligation 
to  God;  yet^  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  impression  on  this  subject 
is  all  wrong.  As  a  practical  matter,  almost  all  men  know  that  emi- 
nent experiences  have  grown  out  of  profound  convictions  of  sin,  and 
come  up  to  this  point  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  stopped  there.  Men 
hegin,  usually,  under  sympathetic  influences,  under  the  indirect  influ- 
ences of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  serious.  Then  they  grow 
somewhat  thoughtful.  Then  there  is  a  nascent  purpose  in  them  to 
enter  upon  a  better  life.  And  they  begin  to  correct  some  of  their 
sins,  to  conform  to  some  duties,  and  to  seek  places  where  religious 
troth  will  be  made  known  to  them.  And  at  last,  perhaps,  they  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  Christian  teachers,  or  with 
Christian  brethren.  But  they  go  no  further.  They  say  to  you,  **  I 
have  no  such  sense  of  sin  as  others  have.  I  can  not  be  Christ's  unless 
I  am  convicted.  But  I  am  praying  that  God  will  show  my  sins  to 
me.    I  am  praying  that  God  will  convict  me  deeply  and  profoundly .'' 

So,  round  about  this  point  of  conviction  men  are  lying,  just  as  in 
the  instance  recorded  in  the  gospels  men  were  lying  sick  around  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  waiting  for  an  angel  to  come  down  and  stir  the 
waters  that  they  might  go  in.  I  have  known  men  to  wait  for  weeks 
and  months  fbr  a  more  profound  sense  of  their  sinfulness.  The  mis- 
take consists  in  waiting.  It  may  be  that  yon  have  not  enough  con- 
viction of  sin :  you  have  enough  to  begin  a  life  of  reformation  with. 
It  may  be  that  the  amount  of  feeling  and  conviction  is  not  yet 
grown  to  any  thing  like  the  degree  that  it  should,  or  that  it  will ;  but 
the  question  is  not  this:  ^'Should  a  man  have  all  his  conviction  in- 
stantly after  conversion  ?"  The  question  is  simply  this :  **  What  in 
the  beginning  is  conviction  of  sin  good  for  but  to  break  a  man  away 
from  his  sins  ?"  You  have  enough  for  that.  Begin  with  that.  What 
is  it  good  for  but  to  press  a  man  from  sin  toward  a  Christian  life? 
Begin  a  Christian  life.  Then  what  will  happen  ?  In  proportion  as 
a  man  goes  toward  that  which  is  right,  his  conscience  becomes  firm, 
his  moral  sense  becomes  stronger,  and  conviction  of  sin,  like  every 
other  Christian  experience,  will  develop  and  grow.  And  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  begin  a  Chiistian  life  with  a  faint  and  feeble' 
sense  of  sinfulness,  but  who,  afler  years  of  Christian  life,  gradually 
come  to  that ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  their  experience  amounted  to 
a  profound  conviction   of  pcraonal  unworth  and  sinfulness.      The 
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question  is,  whether  a  man  shall  stop  for  conviction  of  sin  as  a  capi- 
tal, and  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  before  he  takes  the  first  step  in  a 
Christian  life ;  or  whether,  having  feeling  enough  to  show  him  what 
is  wrong,  he  shall  begin  to  break  away  from  it,  and  whethei',  having 
enough  feeling  to  show  him  the  right,  he  shall  begin  to  seek  it,  and 
then,  by  prayer,  by  fidelity,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  instruc- 
tion, press  forward,  receiving  more  and  more,  day  by  day,  of  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  interpreting  moral 
sense,  by  which  he  shall  see  what  he  is  and  what  his  life  has  been. 

Let  the  sense  of  sin  grow  as  you  grow.  A  profound  experience 
of  unworth  will  open  more  and  more  upon  you,  as  you  go  on  in  the 
divine  life.  The  magnitude  of  the  debt  that  has  been  forgiven  yoa, 
will  constitute  a  growing  practical  Christian  experience.  It  is  a  bad 
sign  to  see  men  living  professedly  in  the  Christian  church  who  have 
less  and  less  sensibility  to  sin.  It  is  the  expectation— or  should  be — 
of  every  one  that  enters  upon  a  Christian  life,  that  his  sense  of  sin 
will  be  as  the  sense  of  sound  is  in  a  musical  education,  finer  and 
finer  the  more  you  cultivate  the  ear  and  the  more  you  cultivate  the 
voice. 

If  there  are  those,  then,  who  h&ve  been  thinking  of  a  Christian 
life,  and  meaning,  as  soon  as  they  should  feel  that  they  had  cleansed 
themselves  by  profound  conviction  of  sin,  to  enter  upon  it,  let  me 
say,  You  have  mistaken  the  whole  function  of  conviction.  You 
have  not  mistaken  the  fact  that  a  man  should  have  a  profound  con- 
viction of  sin,  but  you  have  mistaken  the  time  and  place  for  it. 

Many  persons^  think  they  are  not  Christians  because  they  can  not 
say  that  they  have  had  any  overmastering  experience  *of  this  kind. 
Have  you  ever  had  such  a  conviction  of  sin  as  led  you  to  be  discon- 
tented mth  your  daily  life  ?  Have  you  ever  experienced  so  much 
dissatisfaction  with  yourself  that  you  felt  that  your  life  must  be  re- 
formed ?  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin  that  you  felt  that 
God  must  help  you,  and  that  it  was  a  case  which  was  beyond  mere 
human  power  ?  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin  that  you  felt, 
'*  If  I  might,  I  would  begin  to-day  to  live  a  different  life  ?"  Have 
you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin  that  you  made  it  a  part  of  your 
daily  business  to  correct  the  faults  and  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
which  you  were  subject  ?  Have  yt)u  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin 
that  it  seemed  hateful  to  you  to  do  wrong,  even  when  you  were  doing 
it — more  hateful  then  than  at  any  other  time?  Have  you  ever  had 
such  a  sensefof  the  repellency  of  sin  that  you  earnestly  longed  to  live 
a  pure,  noble.  Christian,  devout,  devoted  life  ?  Have  you  ever  had 
those  impulses  ?  Why  have  you  not  obeyed  them  tKen  ?  You  are 
like  a  child  that  wants  to  read  a  book,  but  will  not  learn  his  letters 
because  he  does  not  want  to  touch  a  book  till  he  can  go  off  all  at 
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once.  You  must  learn  jour  letters  before  yon  can  read.  Many  men 
who  want  to  be  Christians  would  be  glad  if  there  was  a  process  by 
which  they  could  be  taken  and  cleansed,  as  a  filthy  garment  is 
cleansed.  All  white  it  was :.  all  soiled  and  stained  it  is.  It  is  sent 
to  the  dyer,  and  he  puts  it  in  a  vat ;  and  there  it  is  swung  round,  and 
washed,  and  cleansed ;  and  when  it  comes  out,  it  shall  be  white  as 
fdler's  soap  can  make  it.  And  many  people  would  like  to  have  God's 
work  performed  in  the  same  way.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  all 
tlieur  evil  habits,  all  their  passions  and  appetites,  all  their  flagrant 
fiiults,  corrected  by  God's  lightning  hand.  They  would  like  to  be 
seized  and  plunged  into  the  bath  of  conviction,  as  it  were,  and  swung 
round,  and  cleansed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  when  they  come  out, 
^'I  was  a  sinner ;  bnt  now  I  am  washed,  and  am  dean,  and  white  as 
wow." 

There  is  no  such  experience  as  that.  There  never  will  be  such  an 
experience.  A  man's  heart  is  veiy  much  like  a  man's  tree.  It  grew 
np  from  some  chance  seed  thrown  out  near  the  house.  It  is  begin- 
niog  to  bear ;  and  when  it  bears,  there  is  no  man  or  beast  that  can 
eat  the  sour  stuff  that  grows  on  it.  The  farmer  says, ''  It  is  good 
stock ;  it  is  tough ;  it  grows  i*ampantly ;  so  I  will  graft  it."  He  cuts 
off  a  few  branches,  and  gi*afts  theni  this  year.  The  other  branches 
continue  to  gro^ ;  but  he  keeps  down  the  water-shoots  that  are  round 
abont  the  grafts.  If  they  were  neglected  for  one  summer,  the  new  shoots 
would  overgrow  the  grafts,  and  the  grafts  would  come  to  nothing ; 
but  he  keeps  the  shoots  down,  and  the  grafts  grow,  and  they  make  a 
good  growth  the  first  year.  The  next  year  he  cuts  off  a  few  more  ; 
and  the  third  year  he  cuts  off  the  rest.  Then  the  whole  tree  is 
grafted.  But  the  old  stock  is  in  the  tree ;  and  if  there  come  out  wa- 
ter-shoots below  the  grafts,  and  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  they  will 
bear  the  old  apple,  and  not  the  new  one.  Therefore  every  thing  must 
be  watched,  and  all  the  shoots  that  do  not  belong  to  the  grafts  must 
be  rubbed  off  Then  the  natural  power  of  the  tree  shall  run  into  these 
uew  graftsyand  at  last,  afler  two,  three,  four,  five  years,  the  tree  will 
have  made  itself  a  new  head. 

Did  yon  ever  see  a  man  that  could  take  a  knife  and  cut  off  a 
branch  of  an  old  tree,  and  slap  in  a  scion,  and  have  it  instantly  shoot 
out,  bearing  new  and  precious  apples  ?  And  did  you  ever  see  a  man 
that,  when  he  had  been  going  wrong,  could,  with  the  excision  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  cut  off  a  habit  so  that  it  should  never  bleed,  and  put  in 
a  graft,  and,  without  requiring  any  time  for  growth,  develop  new 
fruit  instantaneously  and  miraculously  ?  That  is  not  according  to 
jour  observation  ;  nor  is  it  according  to  mine.  That  is  not  the  way 
that  God's  Spirit  works.  We  see  that  it  is  not  so.  Men  begin  at  the 
seminal  point,  and  develop  from  that,  and  develop  just  in  proportion 
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to  the  ineans  of  grace  which  they  have,  and  the  enterprise  which 
they  address  to  their  new  life. 

I  have,  on  my  little  farm,  a  tree  that  bore  poor  apples,  but  that 
has  now  been  grafted  with  a  choice  sweet  variety.  A  friend  put  in 
the  grafts  for  me,  and  I  forgot  all  about  them.  It  was  done  last 
year ;  and  when  I  went  back  this  year  and  saw  a  rousing  top  to  the 
tree,  and  recollected  that  it  had  been  grafted,  I  went  to  examine  it, 
and  found  that  almost  all  the  grafts  had  ''  taken,"  but  that  the  old 
tree  had  been  there  too,  and  overgrown  them,  and  that  they  were 
lying  hid  in  the  branches,  so  that  I  would  have  defied  any  man  to  see 
them  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  off.  And  I  said, ''  O  my  professor  of 
religion !  you  are  just  like  hundreds  that  I  have  in  my  church.  They 
all  have  grafts  in  them ;  but  the  natural  tree  has  overgrown  the 
grafts,  so  that  you  can  not  find  them." 

So  it  is.  The  experience  of  every  trait,  of  every  element  of  Chris- 
tian life,  is  an  experience  that  begins  small  and  waxes  larger,  and  by 
and  by  becomes  like  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  full  top.  And  that  which 
is  true  of  every  other  feeling  is  true  of  this  one — namely,  conviction 
of  sin. 

If,  then,  you  have  enough  feeling  to  condemn  you,  you  have  enough 
for  yeast.  If  you  have  enough  feeling  to  break  off  one  sin,  then  you 
have  enough  wind  to  raise  a  sail ;  and  the  less  wind  there  is,  the  more 
sails  does  the  ship-master  raise.  If,  therefore,  you  have  enough  feel- 
ing to  show  you  which  is  the  right  and  which  is  the  wrong  course,  do 
not  wait  till  it  becomes  stronger.  Feelings  do  not  become  stronger 
by  waiting,  but  by  using, 

I  say  to  every  man  who  is  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice.  If 
there  are  any  of  you  who  have  made  up  your  mind  that  yon  will  be 
Christians  when  God  shall  enlighten  your  consciences,  and  shall  en- 
able you  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  are  waiting  for 
such  enlightenment,  you  are  waiting  needlessly.  For  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  congregation  who  does  not,  in  regard  to  tlie  great  essen- 
tials of  life,  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  In  the  large  de- 
partments of  life  you  are  jast  as  sure  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  as  you  ever  will  be.  Heaped  up  your  conclusions  have  been. 
You  have  stores  of  conclusions  on  this  subject  The  trouble  is,  that 
you  want  motive  power.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  men  who,  if 
they  would  forsake  the  evil  that  they  know,  and  perform  the  right 
that  they  know,  would  find  the  first  result  to  be  the  feeling  that  their 
convictions,  their  moral  sense,  had  become  more  powerful  and  sensi- 
tive. 

4.  Very  wicked  men  ought  to  become  very  eminent  and  active 
Christians.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  religiously,  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  ought 
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not  to  become  eminent  Christians.  They  ought;  thous^h  for  other 
reasons.  But  there  are  especial  reasons  why  men  who  have  livod  a 
very  wicked  course  of  life  should  become  eminently  ChristiHn  men. 
Some  of  these  reasons  I  will  develop. 

Usually,  men  who  have  been  very  wicked  are  men  who  have  very 
strong  natures.  Men  who  have  been  dissipated  are  men  who  have 
had  very  strong  passions  and  appetites.  Men  who  have  been  cruel 
arc  usually  men  who  have  had  very  strong  governing  faculties,  who 
could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted,  and  who  crushed  all  opposition.  Men 
who  have  been  very  stingy  and  very  grasping  are  usually  men  who 
have  very  strong  commercial  instincts.  Strength  is  characteristic, 
usually,  of  wickedness.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  wickedness 
called  "meanness,"  which  does  not  require  strength.  That  is  the 
pecuHar  wickedness  of  weakness.  It  is  the  slave's  way,  it  is  the  cow- 
ard's way,  it  is  the  sneak's  way  of  being  wicked.  It  indicates,  not  a 
prolific  nature,  but  a  mousing  nature.  It  works  down  toward  the  in- 
ferior animals.  I  have  great  hope  of  a  wicked  man ;  slender  hope  of 
a  mean  one.  A  wicked  man  may  be  converted,  and  become  a  pre- 
eminent saint.  A  mean  man  ought  to  be  converted  siac  or  seven 
times,  one  right  afler  the  other,  to  give  him  a  fair  start,  and  put  him 
on  an  equality  with  a  bold,  wicked  man  I 

Usually  a  wicked  man  is  a  man  of  power  and  audacity,  if  he  is 
very  wicked ;  but  where  there  is  great  power  to  do  wrong,  there  is 
great  power  to  react  from  wrong ;  and  if  a  man  has  been  going  away 
from  God  with  vigor,  that  same  vigor  should  supply  him  with  the 
elements  by  which  to  return.  If  a  man  has  been  holding  his  own 
way  with  amplitude  of  being,  with  stress  of  faculty,  and  with  fruit- 
fulness  of  endeavor,  even  the  ordinary  conception  of  society  would 
say  to  him,  "  K  you  are  going  over  to  the  other  side,  you  ought  to 
labor  as  energetically  as  you  did  on  this,"  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see 
a  man  valiant  for  Satan,  and  yery  softly  spoken  for  God.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  a  man  fruitful,  energetic,  from  day  to  day,  and  constantly  di- 
versifying his  experience  in  wickedness,  but  sterile,  and  close,  and 
formal,  and  proper  when  he  becomes  a  Christian.  That  man  has  not 
entered  into  the  fundamental  conception  of  religion  who,  while  he  is 
a  bad  man,  is  at  the  same  time  generous  and  free,  but  who,  when  he 
is  converted,  is  spoiled,  so  that  people  say  of  him,  "I  would  not  give 
a  farthing  for  his  society  now.  I  used  to  enjoy  being  with  him,  and 
liked  to  hear  him  talk ;  but  since  he  became  a  Christian,  I  do  not  care 
half  so  much  about  it."  I  have  seen  a  great  many  men  who  were 
spoiled  by  going  into  the  church ;  but  I  never  saw  a  man  who  was 
spoiled  by  coming  into  *  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
Christ  is  simply  an  inoculation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul ;  and 
all  men  should  make  it  bear  fruit.     It  should  spring  up  in  men,  and 
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under  its  influence  they  should  work  vigorously,  and  work  iu  right 
directions. 

When,  therefore,  I  see  a  man  that  has  been  a  bold,  wicked  man 
become  a  Christian,  I  watch  him  with  solicitude,  and  say,  "Is  he 
going  now  to  be  as  large  in  the  right  as  he  was  in  the  wrong  ? 
There  is  all  that  power;  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppress 
it?  Hold  it  in  check?  Ah  !  your  passions  are  never  doing  their 
work  unless  they  are  like  locomotives  behind  a  train.  Your  moral 
sentiments  want  energizing,  and  the  function  of  your  passions  is  to  go 
behind  conscience  and  love,  and  make  them  poweiful  and  fruitful. 
And  when  a  man  has  been  a  wicked  man,  and  you  convert  him,  you 
expect  him  to  be  as  good  as  he  was  bad ;  and  the  expectation  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

Bad  men  also  are  usually  acquainted  with  human  life.  They 
know  the  dispositions  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  whatever  knowledge 
there  is  of  bad  men  they  have.  And  such  men  are  bound  to  conse- 
crate their  knowledge,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  service  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  forgiven  them,  and  renewed  their  life,  if  they 
are  born  again.  No  man  ought  to  be  so  glad  to  pluck  men  out 
of  the  burning  as  those  men  who  have  been  themselves  brands  in  the 
burning,  and  have  been  rescued.  If  a  man  has  been  rescued  from 
drunkenness,  he  ought  to  take  a  special  interest  in  those  who 
are  in  that  burning  realm.  If  a  man  has  been  a  gambler,  and  is 
converted  from  his  wicked  way,  that  ought  to  be  a  sphere  in  which 
he  feels  peculiarly  called  to  labor.  If  a  man  has  been  a  dissipated 
man,  he,  more  than  all  others,  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  in  that  regard.  If  a  man  has  from  his  youth  gone  step 
by  step  down  toward  wickedness,  when  he  is  converted  he  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  past  life  in  sych  a  way  that  he  will  not  use  it 
for  the  good  of  others.  I  have  known  pei-sons  who,  having  gone 
through  much  wickedness,  did  not  like  to  have  it  thrown  up  to  them. 
There  is  one  side  on  which  it  is  an  amiable  experience,  and  there  is 
another  side  on  which  it  is  not.  If  you  look  back  upon  your  own 
past  course,  you  see  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  are  going 
in  the  same  way ;  and  God  calls  you,  by  that  experience,  sanctified, 
and  brought  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  go  after  them.  You  are  an 
apostle  ordained  of  God  to  those  who  are  in  the  same  peril  that  once 
you  were  in,  and  that  came  near  wrecking  your  soul.  There  are 
fleets  that  are  running  toward  wreck ;  and  who  shall  save  them  but 
you  ? 

I  have  known  men  who  thought  the  object  of  conversion  was  to 
clean  them,  as  a  garihent  is  cleaned,  and  that  when  they  were  con- 
verted they  were  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Lord's  wardrobe,  the  door 
of  which  was  to  be  shut,  so  that  no  dust  could  get  at  them.     A  coat 
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that  is  not  used  the  moths  eat ;  and  a  Christian  who  is  hung  up  so  that 
he  shall  not  be  tempted — ^the  moths  «at  him ;  and  they  have  poor  food 
at  that ! 

When  a  man  is  called  out  of  a  worldly  and  a  wicked  life  into  the 
semce  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  he  is  not  to  forswear  his  old  com- 
pany ;  he  is  not  to  forsake  his  acquaintances ;  he  is  not  to  say,  "  That 
lime  of  my  life  I  can  not  bear  to  look  upon."  God  calls  you  to  be  a 
workman  in  the  respects  in  which  you  are  best  educated,  and  in 
which  you  have  the  most  vigor. 

There  is  also  a  sense  of  divine  goodness  that  ought  to  go  with 
cases  of  conversions  of  bad  men,  and  that  ought  to  be  specially 
affecting  and  influential.  When  a  man  looks  with  an  enlightened 
conscience  and  a  glorified  understanding  along  his  past  life,  if  he  has 
been  a  very  wicked  man,  how  wonderful  to  him  must  'seem  the  divine 
goodness !  Because  when  men  are  wicked,  heady,  obstinate,  and 
under  the  full  impetus  of  sin,  they  do  not  eonaider.  That  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  traits  of  wickedness.  "My  people  doth  not  con- 
sider." They  do  not  weigh  their  moral  conduct.  If  a  man  has 
been  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  how  appropriate,  how 
philosophically  wise  it  is  that  that  man  should  go  back  and  see 
throngh  what  perils  he  has  passed,  and  who  shielded  his  head; 
what  imminent  dangers  there  were,  and  who  rescued  him  from  them ; 
who  lifted  his  feet  from  the  share ;  what  precipices  there  were,  down 
which  if  he  had  fallen  he  would-  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
who  plucked  him  away  from  those  precipices.  Are  there  not  men  who 
in  many  memorably  notable  instances,  have  been  saved  from  ship- 
wreck, disgrace,  and  ruin  ?  If  you  had  been  found  out,  if  you 
had  been  exposed,  you  would  have  been  destroyed  years  ago,  and  the 
grave  would  have  closed  over  yon.  How  many  men  are  there 
who  owe  their  life  to  God's  kind  providence,  their  respectability  to 
God's  sparing  mercy ;  and  at  last  when  they  are  converted,  oh !  what 
sparing  mercy,  oh  I  what  saving  grace,  would  they  see  themselves  to 
be  indebted  for,  if  they  would  be  true  to  their  own  actual  life- 
experience  !  Shall  not  a  man,  all  of  whose  life  in  the  past  rises  up 
before  him,  so  that  on  one  side  he  sees  monuments  of  wickedness,  and 
on  the  other  side  monuments  that  testify  of  the  amazing  grace,  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  God — shall  not  such  a  man  say,  "  In  proportion 
as  I  have  been  a  sinner  and  have  been  forgiven,  must  I  now  love : 
much  I  have  been  forgiven ;  much  I  love." 

The  reason  why  many  who  have  been  mighty  in  wickedness  fall 
back  after  their  reformation,  is  that,  having  been  impetuous  in 
life,  and  thus  having  succeeded  in  wickedness,  they  attempt  a 
mild  gradualism  in  the  life  upon  which  they  enter.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  man  needs  to  break  off  so  absolutely  from  as  that  in  which  he 
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has  been  thoroughly  worldly  and  thoroughly  wicked.  There  is 
no  place  in  a  man^s  whole  life  where  he  needs  to  be  so  abrupt, 
so  peremptory,  as  in  breaking  off  from  wickedness ;  and  there  is 
no  place  where  impetus  should  be  such  a  means  of  grace  as  in 
attempting  to  live  a  right  life.  If  there  is  anybody  that  may  be  mild 
and  quiet  and  gentle,  it  is  the  person  who  has  not  been  betrayed 
into  great  wickedness.  If  there  are  those  here  who  are  conscious  that 
they  are  very  wicked  before  God,  no  mild  course  will  do  for  you. 

I  see  a  great  many  persons  who  try  to  serve  God  softly.  The 
devil  puts  excuses  into  their  mouths  like  these:  ^'I  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  sacred  things.  I  ought  not  to  put  on  airs  in  religion, 
or  give  people  reason  to  suppose  that  I  do.''  And  under  these 
guises  they  do  but  little,  and  very  soon  wither,  and  go  back  to  theii* 
old  state.  Now,  no  matter  how  wicked  you  have  been,  make  haste 
to  redeem  the  hours  that  God  gives  you,  when  you  are  converted,  to 
serve  him  with  energy  and  faithfulness.  Oh  I  how  unmanly  and  dis- 
honorable it  is  that  a  great  sinner  should  accept  grace,  and  then  be  a 
dwaif  in  God's  work,  when  he  has  been  a  giant  in  the  work  of  sin  ! 
How  peculiarly  mean  it  is,  how  ungrateful  it  is,  that  a  man  should 
have  served  the  world  with  vigor,  and  great  success,  and  shown 
himself  to  be  a  master-workman  in  wickedness,  but  that,  when 
he  becomes  a  Christian,  he  should  begin  to  plead  caution,  and  over- 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  every  other  excuse  by  which  he  may 
be  dwai*fed,  and  become  unfruitful. 

If,  therefore,  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  there  are  those  who 
are  thinking  about  a  Christian  life,  I  open  the  door  of  the  church  to 
you — ^but  on  this  condition :  come  in  with  all  your  might  I  If  you 
have  been  a  swearing  man,  your  lips  must  not  be  dumb  now  in  the 
praise  of  that  God  whom  you  have  been  blaspheming  all  your  life. 
Have  you,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  known  all  iniquity  ?  Then 
wherever  you  go  now,  you  ai'e,  to  be  sure,  to  "  eschew  evil ;"  but  are 
you  not  going  to  be  a  witness  for  good  ?  Ten  thousand  men  have 
known  you  to  be  a  wicked  man ;  and  is  there  to  be  no  signal  by 
which  they  shall  know  that  you  have  abandoned  sin  and  leil  the  do- 
minion of  Satan  ?  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  hang  out  a  piratical 
Hag ;  but  when  he  has  heartily  repented,  and  come  back  to  allegiance, 
and  is  engaged  in  lawful  commerce,  shall  he  be  ashamed  to  hoist  the 
flag  of  his  own  country  and  carry  it  ?  And  are  you  ashamed  of  the 
colors  of  him  who  is  your  salvation  ?  Are  you  ashamed  to  speak  for 
Christ — to  wrestle  with  men,  and  plead  with  them,  in  his  behalf? 
Ought  you  not,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  company,  freely,  boldly,  and 
manfully  to  say,  "  Christ  is  my  Master.  Once  the  devil  was,  and  all 
men  know  it:  now  Christ  is,  and  I  mean  that  all  men  shall  know 
it,  by  the  grace  of  God,"    There  are  a  great  many  men  who  have 
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been  brought  out  of  unbelief;  there  are  many  who  have  been  brought 
out  of  atheism  and  skepticism ;  but  nobody  would  know  it  from  any 
thing  that  they  say.  They  shut  it  up  as  a  secret  in  their  bosoms. 
Ah !  that  is  not  fair. 

If  you  were  sick,  and  your  case  had  been  given  over  by  all  the 
physicians,  and  a  stranger  should  come  to  your  town,  and  should  ex- 
amine into  your  difficulty,  and  should  say,  ''It  is  a  struggle  with 
death  itself,  but  I  am  in  possession  of  knowledge  by  which  I  think  I 
can  heal  you ;"  and  he  should  never  leave  you  day  nor  night,  but  should 
cling  to  you  through  weeks  and  weeks,  and  at  last  raise  you  to  health, 
would  it  not  be  contemptibly  mean  if  you  should  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  your  physician,  and  to  testify  to  what  he  had 
done  for  you?  If  I  was  that  physician,  would  I  not  have  a  right  to 
have  my  name  and  my  skill  made  known  by  you  ? 

Everywhere  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  seem  ashamed  of 
nothing  so  much  as  to  mention  that  name  that  is  their  hope ;  that 
name  that  hovered  over  them,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  in  all 
the  dajs  of  their  wickednesss ;  that  name  in  which  they  secretly  trust, 
bat  which  they  dare  not  avow ;  that  name  which  is  to  save  them  in 
death;  that  name  before  which  all  eternity  shall  thunder  praises ;  and 
that  name  which,  above  all  others,  they  should  speak. 

I  know  that  I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  manliness  in  every  one  of 
voar  bosoms.    There  is  not  a  man  here  who  docs  not  say,  '^  If  a  man 
has  been  a  sinner,  and  has  become  a«Christian,  he  ought  to  let  it  be 
known.'^    Then  what  is  the  reason  you  are  hiding  it?    There  are 
«ome  here  among  you  to-day  who  have  sometimes  thought  that 
tkey  were  Christians ;  and  yet  they  will  not  come  into  the  church. 
Ko ;  they  are  going  to  have  religion  like  a  dark-lantern,  and  carry  it 
in  their  pocket,  where  nobody  but  themselves  can  get  any  good  from 
it.   May  God  put  out  your  dark-lantern  for  you  1    When  a  man  be- 
comes a  Christian,  he  is  a  light,  not  for  his  own  feet  alone,  but  to 
make  the  path  plain,  so  that  those  who  are  on  the  road  may  see  the  right 
way,  and  follow  after.    Away  with  your  hopes  that  are  locked  up  in 
the  cupboard  of  your  soul!    Away  with  that  extraordinary  delicacy 
that  leads  you  to  have  silent  thoughts  and  secret  purposes  which 
you  do  not  disclose  because  you  do  not  want  to  make  a  profession 
till  you  know  whether  you  are  going  to  hold  out !     Away  with  that 
super-refinement  by  which  a  man  says,  "  When  I  have  lived  thirty  or 
forty  years,  I  shall  have  established  my  character  for  godliness  by  my 
life.    I  want  men  to  8ee  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  not  to  hear  me  say 
that  I  am  one  I**    Why  do  you  not  do  both — ^let  them  see  that  you 
are  a  Christian,  and  hear  you  say  it  ?     Tou  are  not  afraid  of  confes- 
sing any  thing  else,  as  you  are  afraid  of  confessing  that  you  are  a 
Christian.     You  are  not  afraid  to  have  men  know  that  you  are  pros- 
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pcrous.     If  you  have  been  sick,  and  you  are  better,  you  are  not  afraid 
to  say,  "  I  am  better." 

A  man,  from  one  cause  and  another,  has  become  diseased,  and  is 
run  down,  and  every  body  has  noticed  it,  and  has  pitied  him  ;  and 
at  last,  having  tried  a  thousand  things  in  vain,  he  says,  '^  I  am  going 
to  drink  Missisquoi  water;  and  he  goes  to  the  springs,  and  spends 
the  whole  summer,  and  drinks  the  water,  and  his  health  improves, 
and  the  color  returns  to  his  cheek,  and  by  the  autumn  he  is  quite 
strong.  And  suppose,  on  his  way  home,  he  should  say,  "When  my 
friends  meet  me,  and  say,  *  How  are  you  ? '  I  am  going  to  say,  *  Not 
very  well,'  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  body  that  I  am  getting 
well.  I  am  going  to  let  them  see  that  I  am  getting  well."  Would 
that  be  natural  ?  Tinker  such  circumstances,  when  your  fiiends  met 
you,  and  said,  "  Why,  old  fellow  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
rosy,"  would  you  not  say,  "  I  am  better.  I  have  not  been  so  strong 
in  many  a  day.  Thank  God,  I  am  going  to  get  well.  I  begin  to  feel 
like  myself  again"  ?  That  is  what  you  would  say  i^bdut  your  bodily 
health. 

And  where  God  has  done  ^y^rj  thing  for  your  soul ;  when  you  have 
drunk,  not  the  water  of  medicinal  springs,  but  the  "water  of  life," 
and  you  are  being  healed  all  through,  are  you  not  the  very  man  that 
ought  to  speak  out  and  say,  "  God  is  curing  me.  I  feel  better.  I  am 
not  well  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  get  well "  ?  That  is  the  profession 
which  a  man  makes  when  he  joins  the  church — "  I  am  better."  Not 
"  I  am  good^'*  but,  "  I  am  better,  and  I  am  going  to  get  well." 

Some  of  joxk  ask  me,  "  Do  you  think  tlvat  a  man  who  lyis  been 
wicked  ought  to  rush  right  into  the  administration  of  holy  things  ? 
Is  wickedness  so  harmless  that  when  a  man  has  wallowed  in  it  for 
years,  and  then  come  out  of  it,  he  is  as  fit  to  be  a  preacher,  a  teacher, 
and  what  not,  as  if  ho  had  been  religious  from  his  childhood  up  ?" 
Oh !  no.  I  do  not  say  that  because  a  man  has  entered  upon  a  Christian 
life,  he  is  ready  to  attempt  everything  in  the  administration  of  a 
Christian  life.  A  man  may  not  himself  be  fit  for  a  physician  because 
he  has  been  cured ;  but  he  may  point  men  to  the  physician  that-  cured 
him.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  man  has  been  relieved  from  disease, 
that  he  is  to  be  a  general  medical  practitioner.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  a  man  is  converted,  that  he  is  to  be  a  minister,  or  that  lie 
ought  to  be  sent  out  as  a  public  teacher.  It  is  the  nature  of  vice  or 
crime  that  it  takes  away  moral  stamina ;  that  it  destroys  the  fibre  of  a 
man's  better  parts ;  and  wicked  men,  when  converted,  are  not,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  qualified  to  be  guides  in  matters  of  conscience 
to  other  people,  because  their  own  consciences  are  blunted. 

But  that  does  not  touch  the  question  that  there  are  yet  left  other 
spheres  where  you  can  do  very  great  good.    I  can,  as  a  reformed 
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dniDkard,  go  down  and  plead  with  drunkards,  although  I  may  not  be 
a  proper  teacher  for  temperate  men  tliat  never  were  intemperate.  I, 
as  a  reformed  thief,  may  plead  with  men  who  are  tempted  with  dis- 
honesties, although  I  may  not  be  a  proper  moral  teacher  in  college, 
or  seminary,  or  family,  in  respect  to  all  verities.  It  does  not  follow 
that  yon  ar^  to  become  a  teacher  of  every  thing  because  God  has  res- 
cued joor  soul ;  but  you  may  become  a  witness  of  that  which  he  has 
done  for  you,  and  a  worker  with  him  in  the  rescue  of  those  that  are 
imperiled  as  you  were. 

5.  Men  who  have  sinned,  not  by  their  passions  but  by  their  high- 
er faculties,  if  they  would  be  true  Christians,  must  have  just  the  same 
spiritual  momentum — though  for  different  reasons— as  those  that  have 
sinned  by  their  lower  faculties. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  been  dreamers  in  life.    It  is  as  if  a 
man  having  a  farm  should  let  it  grow  up  to  thorns  and  thistles  and 
weeds.    There  are  many  men  who  have  been  spiritually  self-indulgent 
all  their  lives.    They  had  no  great  impulse  to  abnormal  conduct; 
they  had  no  inordinate  passions ;  they  were  surrounded  by  institu- 
tions, household  and  social  customs  which  held  them  up ;  and  they 
lived  simply  to  make  themselves  happy.     There  are  many  who  have 
lived  fastidious  lites.    Instead  of  conscience  they  have  had  taste. 
They  have  valued  things  in  proportion  as  they  conformed  to  the  law 
of  beauty,  and  not  in  proportion  as  they  conformed  to  the  law  of 
parity  or  love  of  goodness.    Many  have  had  a  cautious  and  supersti- 
tions conscience,  and  they  have  lived  a  life  that  was  barren — not 
fruitful,  not  useful.     Thousands  of  men  are  like  a  wax  candle  in  a 
solitary  room,  which  some  one  has  kindled  and  placed  there.     It 
spends  its  whole  life  in  burning  hself  out,  and  does  good  to  none. 
Many  a  man  commences  and  bums  the  wick  of  life,  using  it  up  and 
throwing  his  light  out  upon  nobody.    He  is  a  light  to  himself— that 
is  all. 

Now,  I  say  that  when  such  men,  who  have  been  tempted,  and  have 
given  way  to  outrageous  transgressions,  to  overt  sins,  are  converted, 
they  ought  to  enter  upon  the  Christian  life  with  a  spiritual  momen- 
tum in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  delivering  them  from 
these  unconsidered  and  imminently  dangerous  tendencies  to  sin. 

Although  the  sins  of  our  passions  are  more  obvious,  and  in  some 
sense  more  disorganizing  than  the  sins  of  our  higher  faculties,  yet  the 
sins  of  the  higher  faculties  are  more  dangerous,  because  they  are  not 
suspected — because  they  do  their  work  secretly  and  silently,  with 
out  being  watched  or  medicated.  Whichever  place  a  man  starts  from, 
let  him  begin  the  Christian  life  with  this  conception :  that  it  is  a  life 
of  higher  activity — ^not  of  quiescence  ;  that  it  is  a  life  of  rebound  from 
wickedness,  within  and  without;  that  it  is  a  life  which  is  to  grow 
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more  fraitful  by  the  breaking  in  of  divine  summer  upon  the  human 
soul. 

•  6.  Let  every  roan  who  is  going  to  begin  a  Christian  life  pursue 
the  same  course  that  she  puraued  whose  name  has  been  made  memor- 
able, and  whose  soul  this  day  chants  before  her  Beloved  in  heaven — 
for  she  is  one  of  those  of  whom  Christ  says,  "The  publicans  and  the 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you,"  Pharisees.  Let 
every  man  whose  ear  has  been  reached  by  the  truth,  and  whose  con- 
science and  heart  have  been  touched. by  the  Spirit  of  God,  reform  as 
she  reformed.  How  was  that  ?  Did  she — this  child  of  a  guilty  life 
— after  hearing  the  Master,  go  away  to  the  silence  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, and  say,  "  I  will  return  to  virtue"  ?  No.  Without  asking  per- 
mission, with  the  intrusiveness  of  a  heart  bent  on  purity,  she  min- 
gled herself  at  once  with  the  train  of  Christ^s  disciples;  and,  all 
unasked,  and  unwanted  too,  she  pressed  through  the  portals  of  the 
proud  man's  dwelling  as  Christ  her  Lord  sat  at  meat ;  and,  while 
filled  with  a  sense  of  h^r  own  deep  need,  stood  waiting,  until  at  last, 
surcharged,  she  broke  forth  in  an  anguish  of  tears.  When  she  came 
to  Christ  first,  she  came  to  the  right  one ;  and  going  to  him,  it  was 
not  to  him^  nor  to  his  heart,  but  to  his  feet.  Come  ye  to  Christ. 
Come  to  the/fe^^  of  Christ. 

And  O  friend !  do  as  she  did  ;  for  when  she  came,  she  took  the 
precious  ointment,  by  which  she  had  made  herself  beautiful  for  sin — 
the  instrument  of  her  transgression — and  consecrated  it  to  holy  uses, 
pouring  it  upon  the  feet  of  the  Beloved,  worshiping  him  and  weep- 
ing as  she  worshiped.  Bring  whatever  you  have  used  before,  in  the 
service  of  sin,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  Beloved  bow  down  yourselves, 
with  holy  desires,  and  consecrate*  your  powers,  within  and  without, 
to  the  service  of  Him  who  loved  you  and  redeemed  you  that  he  might 
present  you  spotless  before  the  throne  of  his  Father,  and  your  Father. 
Come  to  Jesus. 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOK. 

Wb  thank  thee.  Almighty  God,  for  that  open  way,  new  and  llying— no  longer  the  way  of  sa- 
crifice, no  longer  the  way  of  law ;  bnt  the  way  of  life,  the  way  which  we  tread  by  holy  thoughts, 
the  way  in  which  onr  footsteps  are  as  so  many  pnlaations  of  onr  heart,  by  love,  by  fliiih,  by 
hope,  by  Joy.  We  tread  that  sacred  way,  seeking  thee— not  duty,  bnt  our  lore  in  thee.  We 
thank  thee  that  thon  hast  made  the  way  plain  In  thy  word,  bat  art  making  it  plainer  in  our  expe- 
rience, sending  forth  the  Holy  Ghost,  enlightening  the  nAderstanding.  illumining  the  heart,  and 
raising  np'  witnesses  on  every  hand— JoyM  witnesses— who  testify  what  the  Lord'  hath  done  Ibr 
them.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  Ught ; 
who  once  wept,  and  now  sing ;  who  once  wore  in  chains,  and  now  are  ft^e ;  who  once  were  the 
senrants  of  the  devil,  and  now  are  dear  sons  of  the  Lord  their  God.    We  thank  thee  that  there 
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are  so  maoy  of  them  that  are  in  oommanion ;  that  have  foimcl  each  other  oat ;  that  are  of  the 
same  mind,  and  are  seeking  the  same  things  below,  and  the  same  joyftd  home  above ;  and  that 
are  walking  together,  so  that  the  very  desert  sings ;  so  that  all  the  way  they  cheer  each  other, 
and  comfort  each  other,  bearing  each  other^s  burdcDB,  and  seeklttg  thos  to  please  God  in  the  caro 
of  each  otiier.  * 

We  thank  thee,  O.Lord  1  that  our  lines  have  ftiUen  to  as  in  snch  pleasant  places,  and  thut 
thsse  Joys  are  voachsafed  to  as.  How  is  thy  table  spread  for  as  week  by  week !  How  dost  thou 
give  OB  of  the  very  water  of  life  I  We  are  feeling  more  and  more,  as  the  time  goes  on,  the  truth 
that  there  is  a  bread  which  cores  hanger,  and  that  there  is  a  water  which  cores  thirst.  Oh !  thai 
we  Bight  partake  freely  I  Oh !  that  we  might  find  thee  in  commonion  with  thee,  and  that  compared 
-with  the  ftiU  life  which  thoa  dost  inspire  in  thine  own,  all  other  wants  sink  away,  and  all  other 
joys  only  contribote  to  and  become  the  servants  of  Joys  which  are  in  Christ  Jesos. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  this  morning,  soch  an  Ulomination  to  thy  people,  soch  a  Joy  and  liberty 
of  heaven,  tliat  th^  may  rise  ap  round  about  thee.  Yea,  may  there  be  found  many  a  singing 
heart,  this  morning,  clasping  thy  feet,  and  with  all  tokens  of  gladness  owning  thee,  appropriating 
thee,  and  n^oicing  to  be  honored  of  thee,  sod  to  be  strengthened  by  thee. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  name  may  be  a  name  that  shall  stir  oar  very  sools.  May  it 
vwike  in  as  thooghts  of  thy  long  fiiithftdness ;  of  many,  many  hoars  radiant  with  Joy ;  of  strag- 
gles vietorioosly  issued  throogh  thy  grace.  ICay  we  be  carried,  by  the  thought  of  thy  fidthfhhiess , 
ttaroogh  all  the  ways  of  life  in  which  we  have  walked ;  through  perils  overcome  or  avoided : 
through  dangers  vanquished ;  through  sorrows  overmastered,  and  patience  confirmed  or  strength- 
ened. Grant  ibaX  we  may  see,  all  around  about  us,  as  we  think  of  thee,  the  memorials  of  thy 
mercy  to  us.  May  there  be  no  name  so  dear  as  thine,  no  service  to  us  so  acceptable,  no  honor  so 
bright  and  sensitive,  as  that  with  which  we  serve  thee.  May  it  be  easy  for  us,  and  every  year 
easier,  to  cast  aside  the  sins  and  the  temptations  that  beset  our  path.f  And  may  we  feel  that  by 
the  grace  of  God  we  are  growing  and  attaining  toward  that  manhood  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  severally,  all  that  are  in  thy  presence,  and  each  according  to  his  special 
want.  Aoccpt  the  confessions  of  sin  which  are  nkade.  Accept  the  hunUliations  of  heart  which 
thou  dost  behold  before  thee.  Accept  the  fiuntest  purpose  of  service,  the  slightest  yearnings  to- 
ward love,  the  earliest  breathings  of  love,  the  first  returns  of  conscience,  the  beginnings  of  peti- 
tion, and  an  the  Inihntile  experiences  of  those  that  have  been  men  in  sin,  and  must  needs  be  bom 
again,  and  become  Uttle  children  in  holiness.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  art  in  overmastering 
power,  and  yet  that  art  the  most  gentle  of  any  that  is,  that  thou  wilt  deal  so  gently  with  them  that 
there  shall  be  no  petitioner  afhdd  to  speak  to  thee,  no  suppliant  that  dare  not  look  up  and  behold 
all  the  hope  and  promise  there  is  in  thy  glorious  face.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  there  may 
be  those  who  shall  run  quickly  to  the  side  of  every  one  that  is  distressed  and  ready  to  fall ;  that 
thy  servants  may  recall  God's  grace  to  them ;  that  they  may  remember  the  *'  wormwood  * 
and  the  *^  gall"  of  their  own  experience,  and  that  they  be  prompt  in  seeking  to  save  those  who  arc 
out  of  the  way,  and  are  yearning  again  to  be  restored  to  the  right  path. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  afar  off,  and  yet  have  some 
thoughts,  at  times,  they  know  not  whence,  that  visit  them— some  experiences  of  better  days ; 
some  heart-chidlngs ;  some  prickings  of  conscience.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  have 
no  rest.  Grant  that  they  may  be  condemned  before  the  bar  of  their  own  conscience.  And  may 
they  know  that  if  their  consciences  condemn  them,  God  is  greater,  and  shall  much  more  condemn 
theoL 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  thou.wilt  grant  unto  every  one  in  thy  presence  that 
is  seeking  thee,  whether  afkr  off  or  near  at  hand,  the  gracious  tokens  of  thy  mercy ;  and  may 
those  especially  who  would  this  morning  renew  their  covenant  obligations  and  consecrate  them- 
selves afresh,  find  that  thoa  art  very  near  and  very  precious. 

Make  it  easy  for  thy  people  to  confess  their  sins.  Make  it  easy  for  them  to  rise  in  exaltation 
of  peace.   Draw  near  to  them.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  every  one  for  the  duty  of  life 
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Thoa  knoweet  better  than  the  sufferer  the  circmnstances  of  suffering.  Tbon  knoweet  the  heart- 
needs  and  the  trials.  There  is  no  burden  that  thy  hand  did  not  weigh  before  it  was  pllaced  npon 
the  unwilling  shonlder.  Thy  yoke— thou  dost  place  it  upon  the  neck,  and  thon  dost  know  It.  AH 
things  are  naked  and  open  before  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  May  we  come,  therefore, 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need.  Over  all  their  oonscknis 
necessities,  in  the  memory  of  every  need  which  visits  them  fh>m  day  to  day  tliroQgh  the  week, 
may  they  now,  here,  in  thy  presence,  address  thee,  and  find  that  thy  promises  are  yea  and  amen. 

Oh  I  so  breathe  strength  into  every  one,  and  so  let  the  breath  of  thy  love,  like  the  winds  of  sam> 
mer  fh>m  the  south,  come,  that  every  single  one  shall  say  spontaneously,  **  Thou  art  he  that  dost 
exceeding  abundantly  more  than  we  asked  or  thought.^*  GlorlQr  thy  name  thus  in  the  helpftalness 
which  thou  dost  show  to  thine  own  dear  people. 

Prepare  such  as  are  treading  the  last  years  of  their  lifo,  or,  it  may  be,  the  last  footsteps  of  this 
year,  for  death.  May  they  not  be  alhdd  of  it.  Take  away  the  darkness  that  seems  to  make  the 
gate  of  death  iron.  Give  interpreting  fhith  to  the  eyes  of  thy  dear  servants  who  are  drawing  near, 
that  they  may  see  that  it  is  pearl.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  no  one  may  be  afraid  of  the  celes- 
tial d^,  whose  glorious  walls  are  foil  of  precious  stones,  which  is  fhU  of  Joy  and  singing  within, 
and  over  whose  battlements  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  evermore  are  calling  out  to  us  to  come.  Yee, 
we  hear.  The  voices  of  our  own  are  there ;  and  our  little  children  call  us  to  come ;  and  our  dear 
friends  call  us  to  come ;  and  thon  that  dost  redeem  them  art  calling  us  to  come.  Even  so.  Lord 
Jesus,  come  thou  quickly,  and  we  1(01  come  I 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Sphrit. "  Amm, 
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I  SHALL  speak  to  you,  to-night,  upon  the  19th  chapter  of  Acts,  from 
the  8th  to  the  20th  verse ;  but  particularly  upon  the  19th  verse : 

"Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men :  and  they  counted  the  price 
of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver." 

I  have  read  the  context  as  a  part  of  the  opening  service,  this 
eTening. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  Paul's  method  of  preaching — ^how  he  en- 
tered those  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  usually  went  to  work  at  his  own 
trade,  supporting  himself  by  his  own  hands,  not  because,  as  he  said, 
he  did  not  think  himself  worthy  to  receive  support  and  compensation, 
but  because  he  would  not  give  any  body  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  remuneration 
which  he  drew.  He  was  accustomed,  as  there  were  no  churches,  and 
as  even  synagogues  were  shut  against  him,  (sometimes,  though  they 
were  usually  open  to  all  comers,)  or  did  not  exist  everywhere,  to  go 
iato  the  market  places,  into  the  forum,  or  into  schools.  And  they  did 
not  use  that  term  "  school"  as  we  do,  signifying  a  building,  with  rooms 
set  apart,  and  apparatus  for  teaching ;  but  rather  as  some  public  square 
where  a  philosopher,  many  philosophers  frequently,  resorted,  each 
one  taking  his  comer  or  his  walking-place,  and  gathering  his  disci- 
ples about  him,  half  a  score  or  more  according  to  his  popularity, 
either  stood  and  conversed,  or  walked  up  and  down  and  discoursed. 
This  was  the  style  of  discussion  in  old  Grecian  times.  It  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  Jews — it  was  of  the  Greeks ;  where  our  scene  is 
l^d.  Philosophical  opinions  then  were  a  man's  stock  in  trade; 
and  they  were  held  very  much  as  games  of  skill  are  held  by  their 
professors  in  our  day.  I  know  of  no  analogy  that  is  more  exactly 
like  the  schools  of  that  philosophy.     One  philosopher  undertook 

LiBBov :  Acta  lix.  SrSO.   Htmnb  (Plymonth  OcHlectlon) :  Nob.  S16, 784, 1S54. 
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to  give  the  cosmogony  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another  way. 
Each  one  had  his  rcpatation  for  a  peculiar  ingenuity,  and  each  his 
own  ground  on  which  he  stood  and  defied  all  comers.  So  that 
philosophers  stood  very  much  in  relation  to  the  Greek  mind  as 
do  the  popular  masters  to  billiard  playing  in  New- York.  The  phi- 
losophers were  Carm6s,  and  Rudolphs,  and  Dions,  and  what  not . 
and  they  held  their  cue,  and  were  willing  to  take  a  challenge  from 
any  body  that  came  along. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  popular  national  method,  when 
Paul  came  to  Ephesus,  he  went  into  the  school — into  the  public 
thoroughfare ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  people  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  there  on  the  whole  grew  bitter,  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult or  unprofitable  to  teach,  he  separated  from  his  disciples.  And  it 
is  recorded  that  he  went  into  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  and  there 
took  a  larger  liberty,  and  discussed  truth. 

'*  When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of 
that  way  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  separated 
the  disciples,  disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus" — a  bad 
name  to  our  ears,  though  probably  a  very  liberal  man.  This  was  not 
the  only  time  that  a  man,  in  order  to  discuss  religion  freely,  has  had 
to  go  out  of  the  church  into  the  world !  Many  a  man  has  found  a 
larger  toleration  and  a  wider  liberty  outside  of  churches  than  ho 
could  get  inside  of  them. 

"  This  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years" — which  was  a  long 
settlement  for  Paul.  Not  only  did  he  teach,  but  he  wrought 
miracles,  which  were  very  emphatic  and  unquestionable — at  any  rate 
unquestioned.  It  seems  that  he  had  that  power  which  belonged  to 
his  Master,  and  to  all  the  apostles  that  consorted  with  Christ  during 
this  life — namely,  the  power  of  casting  out  evil  spirit?.  Ho  cast 
them  out  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  comes  that  (if  it  were  not  in  such  a  sacred  place)  most 
ludicrous  picture  of  the  attempt  of  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews" 
to  exorcise  evil  spirits.  The  point  where  they  were  caught  was  this. 
In  antiquity  there  was  an  imagination  or  a  profound  conviction  that 
certain  words  and  certain  formulas  of  words  had  a  mystic  power. 
The  Jews  never  pronounced  the  name  "Jehovah."  They  always 
substituted  a  pseudonym.  When  in  reading  they  came  to  the  lettera 
that  spell  "  Jehovah,"  they  never  pronounced  that.  The  name  was 
too  awful ;  and  therefore  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  "  Lord."  Where 
we  should  say  "  Jehovah,"  they  would  say  "  Lord." 

The  heathen  nations  had  many  cabalistic  phrases,  or  words, 
which,  when  pronounced  on  certain  occasions,  were  supposed  to  have 
irresistible  power.  They  were  called,  sometimes,  in  connection  with 
•certain  usages,  "  incantations,"  and  were  supposed  to  have  power  to 
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bring  up  the  vast  untamed  spirits  of  evil  from  their  roaming-ground. 
Or  where,  with  certain  other  usages,  these  mystic  syllables  and 
sentences  and  names  were  pronounced,  they  were  thought  to  have 
power  to  cast  out,  and  remand  again  to  their  darkness,  these  great 
spirits  of  evil.  And  for  that  purpose  there  was  a  literature,  an 
occult  science.  For  the  professors  of  necromancy  were  not  accustomed 
to  let  every  body  into  their  secrets.  It  was  too  profitable.  It  was 
therefore  a  guild.  It  was  a  class.  Men  bought  the  privilege  of 
knowledge.  They  bought  the  books  that  contained  these  awe- 
iospiring  charms,  and  these  spirit-coercing,  cabalistic  sentences; 
and  the  books  became  very  valuable. 

Now,  when  Paul  pronounced  the  name  of  Christ  over  certain  per- 
sons demoniacally  possessed,  and  they  were  healed,  the  exorcists,  of 
which  antiquity  was  as  full  as  New-York  is  of  fortune-tellers,  felt 
that  it  was  only  another  name  of  power.  They  had  various  names, 
and  various  sentences ;  "  but"  said  they,  "  here  is  a  new  exorcist ; 
and  this  is  the  name  that  he  enchants  by."  And  so  they  said,  listening, 
^  We  have  his  secret ;  and  we  can  do  it."  And  on  one  occasion  two 
of  these  seven  brethren  (for  in  the  Greek  it  is  evident  from  the  pro- 
nouns that  only  two  were  concerned  in  this  ludicrous  scene)  thought 
that  with  the  same  name  they  would  cast  out  a  spirit  from  a  man 
that  was  possessed,  and  attempted  it ;  and  the  roan  says, ''  Jesus  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  and  pitched  into  them, 
and  tore  their  clothes  off  from  them,  and  hustled  them  out !  Their 
sQccess  was  not  eminent ;  and  they  were  ridiculous ;  and  all  the  city 
laughed.  That  is,  it  is  stated  that  it  "  was  known  to  all  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  dwelling  at  £phesu8,"  and  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  happen  in  any  city  without  making  merriment  for 
the  whole  city. 

But  it  had  also  its  very  serious  side.  It  happened  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  a  time  that  it  produced  a  strong  moral  impression. 
Doubtless  it  was  also  confirmed  and  thoroughly  applied  by  the 
teaching  of  the  apostle,  though  nothing  is  said  in  that  regard.  It 
produced  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  men  that  were 
accustomed  to  deal  in  these  hidden  and  forbidden  arts,  that  it  was  a 
culpable  career,  and  that  they  had  no  business  to  be  tampering  with 
the  devil.  And  the  consequence  was  that  they  brought  together 
(being  convinced  that  their  life  was  sinful,  and  that  their  career  had 
been  a  deception  and  a  gross  fraud)  all  the  implements  of  their 
wickedness,  and,  heartily  repenting  of  their  transgressions,  bnraed 
them.    The  language  in  which  this  is  stated  is  very  emphatic : 

^  And  many  that  believed  came  and  confessed,  and  showed  their 
deeds." 

It  was  salutary  confession;  it  was  genuine  repentance.    They 
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did  not  go  disingenuously,  making  liclieve  that  they  had  been  good 
all  their  life  and  only  wanted  to  be  a  little  bit  better.  They  did  not 
go  telling  a  smooth  story.  They  "  came  and  confessed  "  their  wick- 
edness, and  they  "showed"  the  specific  acts  of  it.  They  told  what 
they  had  done. 

And  that  was  not  all : 

"  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men:  and  they  counted  the 
price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver ;"  that  is  to 
say,  about  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling,  or  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  our  currency.  If  there  could 
be  found  a  score  of  men  nowadays  that  would  repent,  and  come 
together,  and  burn  up  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  as  evi- 
dence of  their  repentance,  I  think  they  would  be  received  into  any 
church  without  hesitation  ;  and  yet,  I  fear  that,  if  that  was  the  price 
of  admission  to  the  church,  there  would  be  very  few  conversions  out 
of  the  money-making  population  ! 

There  must  have  been  great  numbers,  and  there  must  have  been 
that  kind  of  influence  which  goes  with  numbers.  The  social  element 
in  religious  movements — that  which  men  often  decry  in  revivals — is 
apt  to  infuse  a  generous  enthusiasm,  a  largeness,  into  men's  minds. 
There  are  times  when  men  can  not  alone  do  noble  things ;  but  if  there 
be  scores  and  hundreds  of  men  that  seem  at  the  same  time  to  be  filled 
with  the  same  influence,  then  they  rise  to  heroic  proportions,  and  are 
able  to  do  easily  things  that  would  overtax  their  individual  power. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  cases  where  men  were 
seized,  not  simply  with  a  conviction  of  sin  and  with  a  disposition  to 
repent,  but  with  a  disposition  to  repent  in  a  manner  that  should  be 
heroic,  and  should  stamp  both  their  sense  of  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion, and  their  sense  of  the  genuineness  of  their  repentance  and  con- 
version. 

And  you  will  take  notice  that  the  narrative  leads  us  to  think  that 
this  was  done  suddenly.  They  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot.  Men's 
inspirations  toward  noble  things,  the  moral  intuitions  which  they 
receive,  ought  to  be  followed  out  instantly.  The  impulses  which 
men  have  from  their  lower  nature,  from  their  passions,  ought  always 
to  be  reviewed  by  their  sober  second  thought ;  but  the  inspirations 
which  men  have  from  their  nobler  natures,  from  their  higher  feel- 
ings, ought  not  to  be  made  subjects  of  reflection.  It  is  never  safe  to 
take  them  home  and  think  them  over. 

In  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  when  some  great  want  is  made  known, 
when  the  crying  necessity  of  some  distressed  community  is  disclosed, 
an  old  rich  man's  heart  is  melted ;  and  if  he  could  only  pay  down  the 
raoney  at  once  he  would  give  largely.    He  means  to  give  five  thpu- 
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sand  dollars ;  bat  before  the  meeting  is  over,  thinking  of  it,  he  says, 
"I  will  give  twenty-five  hundred  dollars."  He  goes  home  and  thinks 
of  it,  and  before  he  sleeps  he  says,  "I  will  give  a  thousand  dollars." 
The  next  morning,  before  the  collector  comes  round,  he  says,  "  Five 
hundred  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  give  away."  And  by  the 
time  the  collector  comes,  at  ten  or  eleven  o^clock,  the  man  purposes 
that,  if  he  finds  himself  all  right  on  going  to  his  store,  he  will  give 
the  agent  a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars.  The  collector  follows  him 
over  there,  and,  at  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  he  gives 
twenty-five ! 

It  is  well,  where  things  are  generous  and  noble,  not  to  wait  an 
hoar  nor  a  moment.  For  the  peculiar  danger  of  men  is  not  that 
they  will  be  too  good,  too  generous — though  you  would  think  so  by 
the  way  they  hedge  themselves  up  and  fortify  themselves  by  maxims 
of  moderation,  and  watchfulness,  and  prudence,  and  deliberation. 
Yon  would  think  that  men  were  so  fanatical,  and  so  bent  on  being 
noble  and  heroic,  that  they  needed  to  put  on  levers  and  brakes  to 
hold  them  back.  You  would  think  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
msniDg,  and  plunging,  and  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  vio-. 
lence,  as  herds  of  wild  buffaloes  take  the  spring  grass  by  violence. 
Bot  men  are  not  apt  to  be  so  impetuously  pious ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
men  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if,  when  they  thought  of  a  gene- 
rous, right,  and  noble  thing,  they  would  never  let  themselves  think 
twice,  but  would  put  their  first  thought  into  execution  instantly.  If 
these  men  had  slept  over  the  matter,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have 
brought  all  their  books  and  burned  them.  They  took  their  good  in- 
tentions on  the  wing,  and  so  brought  them  down. 

I  know  that  there  might  be  much  said  on  the  subject  of  burning 
up  these  books.  Men  might  say,  in  a  case  like  this,  "  Why  destroy 
them.?"  Ah!  there  are  some  things  that  had  better  be  destroyed ; 
because,  though  you  may  have  repented,  there'  is  such  a  thing  as 
backsliding.  If  a  man  is  tempted  to  backslide,  and  has  all  the  im- 
plements of  his  old  wickedness  at  hand,  he  is  very  apt  to  go  on  in  the 
old  way  again.  It  is  best  to  bum  them.  "But,  if  they  must  be 
taken  out  of  a  man's  hands,  why  not  sell  them  ? "  Sell  them !  If 
they  are  bad  for  you,  are  they  not  bad  for  any  body  that  buys  them  ? 
What  kind  of  refoi-mation  is  that  ?  I  have  heard  of  women  joining 
the  church,  who,  having  a  conscience  that  would  not  let  them  wear 
flowers  and  feathers  in  their  cap,  would  give  them  to  their  younger 
sister!  If  a  man  is  going  to  abandon  wickedness  because  it  is  too 
wicked  for  him^  shall  he  sell  out  his  stock-in-trade  to  another  man,  as 
if  it  were  not  wicked  for  him  ?  But  in  cases  analogous  to  these  men 
say,  "You  might  have  sold  the  books  and  used  the  money  for  the 
Mngdom  of  God." 
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I  have  a  friend  who  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  a  strip  of  land, 
which  was  worth,  according  to  his  judgment,  about  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  which  he  was  to  part  with  to  the  city,  was  valued,  in 
common  with  a  general  valuation  that  had  taken  place  on  other  pro- 
perty about  it,  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  When  he  went  to  draw 
what  he  had  estimated  and  given  in  as  the  bona  fide  value  of  the  pro- 
perty— eight  hundred  dollars — he  refused  to  take  the  sixteen  hundred 
which  was  offered  him,  saying,  "  It  is  not  worth  it."  "  But,"  says 
the  clerk,  ^^  it  has  been  assessed,  and  that  amount  has  been  set  apart 
for  you,  and  it  is  youra."  "  No,"  says  the  man,  "  it  is  not  mine.  The 
land  is  worth  but  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  I  will  not  take  sixteen 
hundred  for  it"  [I  am  not  telling  you  a  dream.  There  is  a  man  in 
Brooklyn  that  did  just  this  I J  "  But,"  says  the  clerk,  "  if  you  do  not 
take  it,  the  city  never  will  get  it,"  (he  was  a  wise  functionary,  and 
he  knew  how  things  go;)  '^  and  it  will  do  you  more  good  than  it 
would  the  men  who  would  get  it."  ''  But,"  says  the  man,  ^'  it  is  not 
mine,  and  why  should  I  take  it  ?"  "  Then,"  says  the  clerk,  "  why  do 
you  not  give  it  to  some  church  or  hospital  ?"  '^  Because,"  says  he, 
^^  it  is  not  mine  to  give ;  and  besides,  I  do  not  believe  such  money 
would  do  a  church  or  a  hospital  any  good.  I  believe  God^s  curse 
goes  with  such  money,  and  I  will  not  take  it."  "  Well,"  says  the 
clerk, ''  you  are  a  fool !"  And  I  apprehend  that,  if  a  vote  were  taken 
on  the  subject,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  along  Wall  street  would  vote 
with  the  clerk  that  he  was  a  fooL 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  come  to  a  point  in  their  lives 
when  they  can  not,  for  their  own  sake,  do  certain  wicked  things,  or 
continue  in  wicked  courses,  but  who  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  to 
f  ut  id  the  fire  and  burn  to  ashes,  the  wicked  thing,  or  to  put  beyond 
their  reach  the  wicked  course.  They  mean  to  make  a  profitable 
turn.  And  they  bribe  their  conscience  by  saying,  "  We  will  sell  the 
books ;"  or,  "  We  will  give  them  to  the  cause  of  charity."  So  they 
"  give  the  Lord  "  the  price  of  their  knavery  I  Not  so  these  men. 
Their  impulse  was  altogether  generous  and  noble,  and  they  had  the 
good  sense  to  carry  it  out  instantly.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  and  burned  them  in  pub- 
lic, before  all  men.  I  never  heard  that  they  were  sorry  for  it  then ;  and 
if  they  are  in  heaven,  I  know  they  have  never  been  sorry  for  it  since. 

This  is  the  history.     In  view  of  it,  I  argue : 

1.  No  man  who  desires  to  turn  away  from  an  evil  course  is  wise 
who  does  not  act  with  instantaneous  and  decisive  energy.  A  man 
who  has  been  in  a  career  of  passionate  w^ickedness  ought,  of  all  men, 
to  understand  that  time  and  what  is  called ^^deliberation"  are  unwhole- 
some for  his  symptoms,  and  that  instantaneousness  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  health  in  such  a  case  as  his.    There  are  some  things  which 
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are  helped  by  reflection ;  bat  haman  passions  are  more  like  confla- 
grations. What  voald  you  think  of  a  man,  who,  if  his  house  was  on 
fire,  should  sit  down  and  say,  "  Well,  let  m'e  consider  it "  ?  What  do 
men  do  when  flres  break  out,  and  are  spreading,  and  are  every  instant 
becoming  more  unmanageable  ?  Intense  instantaneity  is  the  law  for 
conflagrations.  But  there  is  no  fire  like  that  which  breaks  out  in  a 
man's  corrupt  nature.  The  man  who  has  been  wallowing  in  lust,  the 
man  who  has  been  on^  fire  in  his  passions,  and  who  by  Ood^s  great 
goodness  has  been  brought  to  an  hour  and  a  moment  when,  with  the 
larid  light  of  revelation,  his  monstrous  wickedness  stands  disclosed 
to  him,  and  all  Excuses  are  swept  away,  and  the  impulse  to  reform  is 
at  last  generated  in  him — ^that  man  ought  not  to  wait  so  long  as  the 
drawing  of  his  breath  1  Wherever  he  is,  no  matter  how  decorous 
his  audience  may  be,  if  he  does  the  thing  that  is  safest  and  best,  he 
will  rise  in  his  place  and  make  confession.  Though  it  be  in  church, 
and  it  break  the  order  and  routine  of  service,  he  will  stand  up  and 
say,  ^^  Here  am  I,  a  sinner,  and  I  confess  my  sin ;  and  I  call  on  God 
to  witness  my  determination  from  this  hour  to  turn  away  from  it." 
That  is  the  wise  course ;  and  you  would  think  so,  if  it  was  any  body 
else  bat  yourself. 

2.  ^hen  men  forsake  sin,  they  ought  to  break  every  bridge 
behind  them,  that  there  may  be  no  retreating,  and  no  going  back. 
Afl^r  a  man  is  once-  across  the  Red  Sea,  farewell  Egypt  forever. 
Better  the  wilderness,  better  the  frown  and  thunder  of  Sinai,  than 
Pharaoh  with  the  leeks  and  the  Onions,  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons, 
and  all  the  pleasant  things  that  made  the  Israelites  long  to  be  back 
again.  A  man  that  has  been  overtaken  by  great  sins,  and  especially 
sins  that  fire  his  animal  nature,  ought  to  create  an  enmity  betwec& 
himself  and  those  sins,  if  it  be  possible.  He  ought  to  attack  them 
vigorously.  They  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  gently.  They  are  his 
enemies.  There  ought  to  arise  a  warfare  between  him  and  the  things 
which  have  been  wrong  in  his  past  life.  He  has  loved  them  before  ;. 
he  has  lain  in  the  bosom  of  his  delicate  sins ;  he  has  wallowed  in  the 
corruption  of  his  mighty  and  monstrous  sins ;  but  if  a  man  has  been 
called  to  a  Christian  life,  and  has  accepted  that  call,  he  should  under- 
stand that  the  first  step  is  to  hate  evil,  to  abhor  iniquity.  And  there 
ought  to  be  such  a  hatred  between  himself  and  his  old  courses,  that 
there  shall  be  no  danger  of  their  ever  again  coming  together. 

Men  who  have  committed  themselves  to  goodness,  should  come 
out  earnestly,  publicly,  and  instantly,  and  "  show  their  hand,"  as  it  is 
said.  Ko  arranging  so  that,  if  they  do  not  make  a  sure  thing  of  it 
they  shall  be  able  to  go  back.  None  of  that.  Thai  does  not  com* 
port  with  generous  repentance.  If  a  man  is  worth  salvation,  let.  him 
break  with  his  sins  at  once  and  forever.    Let  him  make  an  alliance 
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with  goodness ;  and  let  it  be  pablic  and  open.  Let  a  man  be  frank 
and  fearless,  and  say,  "  Farewell !  my  enemies,  forever;  all  hail !  my 
friends,  forever."  There  is  no  middle  coarse  that  is  safe — certainly 
none  that  is  manly. 

Any  provision  which  a  man's  repentance  carries  secretly  in  it,  in 
case  he  shall  fail  in  virtue,  for  returning  to  his  wrong  cours.e8,  viti- 
ates and  vacates  the  whole  repentance.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  repentance  of  a  robber  who  should  repent  and  forsake  all  his 
cruel  and  wicked  ways,  and  refuse  to  sell  his  poniard  and  his  pistols, 
and  keep  them  close  at  hand,  saying,  ^'  If  I  should  make  a  failure  in 
this  religion,  I  want  to  have  my  tools  with  which  to  go  back  again 
to  work  "  ?  How  much  of  a  repentance  is  that  ?  What  would  you 
think  of  a  gambler  who,  having  repented,  and  united  himself  to  the 
people  of  God,  should  store  away  his  cards,  and  his  dice,  and  his  rou- 
lette table,  and  his  faro-bank,  and  all  his  tools  and  instruments  by 
which  to  cheat  the  unwary,  saying,  '^  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  these 
things  again ;  but  still,  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  think  differ- 
ently ;  and  I  will  keep  them  "  ?  And  yet,  a  great  many  people  keep 
their  old  sins  warm,  while  they  go  to  try  on  virtue,  and  see  if  they 
like  it.  Such  a  reformation  as  this  is  a  sham ;  it  is  hollow ;  it  is  de- 
ceitful and  hateful.  If  you  are  going  to  forsake  your  sins,  make  up 
your  mind  to  forsake  them.  Cast  them  off  forever ;  burn  them.  No 
matter  how  precious  they  are,  your  soul  is  more  precious.  Do  it 
openly ;  do  it  at  once  ;  do  it  publicly ;  do  it  forever.  Those  books 
were  the  best  taken-oare-of  books  that  ever  I  heard  of.  They  were 
burned  to  ashes ! 

3.  Where  men  have  been  involved  in  very  guilty  and  great  sins, 
they  owe  something  more  to  religion  than  merely  to  change  from  sin 
to  virtue.  There  is  often,  for  instance,  when  men  repent,  the  neces- 
sity of  reparation.  A  man  that  in  his  past  life  has  been  inflicting 
wrong  may  not  be  able  to  make  all  the  reparation.  A  man  whose 
•distributive  gains  have  been  flowing  in  from  a  hundred  sources,  and 
varying  every  year,  may  not  be  able  to  carry  back  the  tribute  and 
re-bestow  it  where  he  fraudulently  or  wickedly  obtained  it.  Yet 
while  this  is  the  case  frequently  in  respect  to  gains,  there  are  many 
things  which  a  man  may  repair.  A  man  may  have  wronged  a 
fellow-man  by  his  tongue ;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  he  is  going  to  be  a 
Christian,  that  that  shall  be  all  repaired.  A  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
on  his  hands ;  and  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  that  quarrel  must 
oome  to  an  end.  A  man  may  be  high  and  obstinate ;  and  that  man, 
if  he  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  must  come  down  and  confess,  "  I  was 
wrong,  and  I  give  up  the  transgression  wholly,  absolutely."  It  may  bo 
that  a  man  has  been  living  on  ill-gotten  gains.  It  may  be  orphans' 
property.    No  matter  if  it  makes  a  beggar  of  him,  the  man  who  is 
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living  on  fraudulent  gains,  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  must  make 
reparation,  and  give  them  up.  If,  for  proper  and  suitable  reasons,  he 
finds  that  he  can  not  give  them  up,  he  must  at  least  confess ;  for 
although  every  body  knows  his  sin,  every  body  does  not  know  that 
he  knows  it — ^at  any  rate,  they  do  not  know  that  he  knows  it  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  willing  to  confess  it.  Confession  is  a  testimony  to 
the  power  of  God,  and  to  the  power  of  the  new-found  virtue  in  liis 
sool. 

Do  you  say,  "  Who,  then,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  All 
things  are  possible.  This  is  what  Christ  meant  when  he  said, 
^  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  When  men  have  been  committing 
great  wickedness,  the  hardest  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  reformation.  Those  being  taken,  all  the  rest  will  be 
easily  victorious.  A  man  says,  "  K  it  requires  so  much  sacrifice  and 
flo  many  transformations  to  be  a  Christian,  I  can  not  afford  to  be 
one."  No,  you  can  not  afford  to  be  a  Christian  until  you  are  ready 
Xo\iQVk whole  Christian.  You  can  not  be  a  make-believe  Christian 
and  be  a  profit  to  yourself  or  any  body  else.  And  if  any  man  is  go- 
ing to  live  a  Christian  life,  he  must  renounce  every  known  sin.  If 
he  has  never  been  guilty  of  secret  sins,  he  can  confess  to  men  ;  but 
if  his  sins  have  been  committed  secretly,  \hen  he  can  confess  them  to 
God  alone.  If  a  sin  has  been  committed  openly  and  widely,  the  only 
salutary  and  wholesome  doctrine  is,  that  there  must  be  this  repara- 
tion and  confession. 

Sometimes  great  sinners  must  abandon  their  companions.  For 
frequently  there  are  sins  which  in  their  very  nature  are  so  wrapped 
up  in  companionship  that  no  man  can  be  safe  who  does  not  break 
"With  companions  as  well  as  with  courses.  It  is  not  as  a  general 
role.  I  do  not  say  that  a  young  man,  violating  no  canons  of  mo- 
rality, dwelling  in  a  virtuous  home,  and  only,  with  his  companions, 
worldly,  and  sinful  by  the  higher  sentiments  misappropriated,  ought, 
when  he  becomes  a  Christian,  to  abandon  those  companions.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ought  to  be  a  better  companion  than  he  ever  was  before. 
But  if  you  have  been  in  lust's  companionship,  if  you  have  been  in 
the  fiery  strifes  and  toils  of  the  passions,  then  the  fire  burning  in 
your  companions  will  not  easily  be  slaked  in  you.  There  must  be 
something  more  than  a  simple  and  barren  attempt  to  turn  away  from 
Bin.  You.  must  break  with  your  companions.  Your  life  depends 
yspon  it.  I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  a  man  addicted  to 
drinking  liquor  to  excess  can  afibrd  to  live  where  he  will  smell  a 
drunkard's  breath. 

Further  than  this,  in  many  cases  great  sinners  must  sacrifice  pro- 
perty.   I  do  not  mean  by  that  merely  that  they  must  let  it  go ;  but 
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it  must  be  bunied  up,  as  it  were,  destroyed  utterly,  aa  in  the  text. 
Let  mo  take  a  familiar  ease : 

A  man  has  been  keeping  a  liquor-store.  His  business  has  been 
^  pampering,  creating,  and  satisfying  the  bad,  fiery,  and  destructive 
appetite  for  drink.  By  some  good  providence  of  God  his  conscience  \r 
aroused,  and  he,  feeling  a  virtuous  and  upward  impulse,  says, ''  I  will 
break  off  my  sins  by  righteousness ;  I  will  turn  to  God ;  I  will  become 
a  Christian  from  this  hour."  It  may  be  that,  going  home,  he  is  drawn 
into  some  rousing,  roaring,  good  Methodist  meeting ;  and  there  the 
truth  flashes  on  his  soul,  and,  surrounded  by  praying  companions,  he 
is  brought  to  the  point  of  going  up  to  the  altar ;  and  he  says :  ''  From 
this  hour  I  take  on  myself  the  service  of  God."  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and,  really  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  his  conviction  is  genuine;  and  he  says  to  himself : 
"What  shall  I  do  with  my  liquor?  I  have  just  got  a  large,  new 
stock  in."  The  devil  says  to  him :  "  Wait  till  you  have  sold  it  out, 
and  then  do  not  buy  any  more."  Would  you  counsel  him  so  ?  One 
man  says  to  him :  "  If  you  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  sell  it 
out  by  the  glass,  why  not  dispose  of  the  stock  to  somebody  who  has 
not  your  scruples,  and  then  go  into  the  church  ?"  Would  you  coun- 
sel him  to  do  that  ?  If  selling  liquor  is  bad  for  him,  is  it  not  bad  for 
any  body  else  ?  Another  mftn  says :  "  Let  him  give  it  to  the  hospitals, 
or  some  public  charity,  so  that  it  shall  be  used  medicinally."  The 
probability  is  that  he  would  say:  "Two  thirds  of  it  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  medicine  that  any  body  ever  took."  But  even  if  it  was 
sound  and  genuine,  if  it  was  unadulterated  and  pure,  though  I  should 
say  that  there  might  be  circumstances  in  which  giving  it  to  hospitals 
or  to  the  army  would  be  a  very  good  use  to  put  it  to,  so  much  stimu- 
lant is  really  needed  among  the  sick  and  the  wounded ;  yet  is  there 
not  something  better  than  that  which  a  man  can  do  ?  Suppose  he 
should  shut  up  his  bar  the  very  next  day,  and  should  put  up  the 
notice,  "  No  more  liquor  sold  here,"  and  should  say,  "  I  am  on  the 
next  Saturday  to  be  baptized,  and  I  first  want  my  brethren  to  go 
past  my  store  with  me."  They  go ;  and  all  being  prepared,  his  men 
roll  out  the  barrels,  and  with  stalwart  blows  he  smashes  in  the  heads, 
and  the  liquor  pours  out  on  the  ground ;  and  many  men  wish  they 
were  worms,  that  they  might  crawl  after  it  as  away  it  goes,  the 
whole  of  it.     People  stand  by  and  say,  "  What'a  fanaticism  this  is  I" 

Stop  and  think  a  moment.  Is  that  fanatical  ?  Do  you  believe 
^that  a  man  could  do  any  other  thing  that  would  make  so  much  im- 
pression on  men's  minds  ?  When  a  man  takes  five  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  stock  right  out  of  his  cellar  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  will 
not  sell  it,  nor  even  give  it  away,  but  says,  "  I  am  now  going  to  sig- 
nify to  the  public  what  I  think  of  this  damnable  business,"  and  de- 
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strojs  it  there,  do  you  suppose  that  any  other  act  of  his  could  send 
through  the  whole  city,  through  all  the  newspapers,  and  throughout 
the  nation,  such  a  testimony  ?  Do  you  helieve  that  he  could  in 
auy  other  way  do  half  as  much  good  ?  You  might  put  that  five 
hundred  dollars  into  Bihle  and  tracts,  and  send  them  all  over  the 
world,  and  not  do  a  tithe  of  the  good  that  knocking  that  whisky  in 
the  head  and  sacrificing  it  in  the  public  streets  would  do.  For  the 
young  would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  they  lived.  And  the  old 
would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  they  lived.  And  men  that  loved 
whisky,  and  sucked,  and  sucked,  and  sucked  at  it — a  great  light 
would  arise  on  them,  and  they  would  say:  "If  that  man  has  knocked 
all  that  whisky  in  the  head  of  his  own  free  will,  then  there  is  some- 
thing in  religion."  Nothing  else,  I  think,  would  ever  have  convinced 
them  that  there  was.  And  in  such  a  case  as  this,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  destroy  the  instrument  of  his  wicked- 
ness? 

Or,  to  take  a  parallel  case,  we  will  suppose  that  a  man  has  been 
ntnuing  a  great  distillery,  and  that  his  conscience  is  ill  at  ease.    I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  cellar  distilleries,  nor  of  the  reformed  reve- 
nue distilleries.    I  am  speaking  of  the  olden  time,  when  men  in  the 
country  had  distilleries  that  stood  out  of  the  village,  where  they 
made  an  honest  liquor,  and  were  deacons  and  class-leaders,  or  such 
timber  as  they  made  them  of.    Imagine  that  here  is  the  son  of  an 
honest  deacon,  following  his  father's  business.    He  is  not  a  member 
of  the  church ;  but  he  is  a  moral  man,  and  quite  respectable.     The 
temperance  reformation  has  never  dawned  in  his  neighborhood  ;  but 
by  and  by,  on  the  rolling  wheels  of  enthusiasm,  it  comes,  and  he, 
at  first  angry  and  violent,  is  at  last  persuaded  to  go  to  an  ^^  experi- 
ence meeting."    There  he  hears  an  able  exposition  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter.   He  hears  men  recount  their  sufferings.   He  hears  the  experience 
of  reformed  men.    And  being  at  the  core,  after  all,  an  honest  man, 
and  satisfied  with  what  he  hears,  he  says,  rising  up,  "  Brethren,  citi- 
zens, I  have  been  blind ;  I  have  been  a  great  sinner  in  this  matter ; 
but  I  call  God  to  witness  that  this  is  the  last  fire  but  one  that  shall 
ever  be  made  under  my  still.  And  I  want  you  to  meet  me  to-morrow 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  see  that  last  fire."    Accordingly,  the  people 
all  flock- out.    He  has  every  thing  ready;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  he 
strikes  a  match  and  sets  fire  to  the  kindling ;  and  soon  the  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  building,  and  the  whole  old  still  begins  to  burn, 
and  up  go  the  rolling  flames ;  and  the  smoke  begins  to  burst  out 
here  and  there,  and  the  still  is  hotter  than  ever  it  was  before.    The 
liquor,  and  all  else  that  is  there  is,  burning ;  and  every  body  stands 
afar  ofl",  and  further  and  further,  from  the  glowing  heat.     And  as 
"she"  burns, the  man  says:  '*  There  is  my  testimony  of  reformation. 
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That  is  how  I  speak  temperance.  That  is  what  I  think  of  distilling.** 
I  should  like  to  know  if  a  man  could  give  so  strong  a  testimony  of  his 
repentance  in  any  other  way.     Burn  "  her  "  ! 

I  hav^  one  more  head  to  make^  and  that  is,  that  repentance  in  dif- 
ferent men  must  be  a  very  different  thing.  Although  it  is,  generi- 
cally  speaking,  turning  from  sin  to  righteousness,  quitting  evil  and 
becoming  good,  yet  this  is  a  very  different  thing  in  different  pereons, 
as  we  see  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel,  where,  when  John 
was  preaching  his  terrible  denunciations,  the  soldiers  came  and  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?"  "  Do  no  violence,"  said  he.  *'  Be  con- 
tent with  your  wages.  Be  humane.  Restrain  yourselves  from  rash- 
ness." "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  says  the  custom-house  officer.  "  Exact 
no  more  than  is  your  due."  How  well  human  nature  answers  to 
itself  in  every  age  !  That  is  just  the  thing  that  we  should  say  in  our 
day :  "  Collectors,  collect  no  more  than  is  your  due,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." When  men  repent,  the  sign  of  repentance  will  be  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  sinning.  For  instance,  if  a 
returned  pirate  should  present  himself  to  me  for  admission  to  tny 
church,  I  should  demand  of  him  a  very  different  confession  of  sin 
from  that  which  I  should  demand  from  an  ordinary  moral  man  that 
had  been  convicted  and  converted.  Suppose  a  reformed  smuggler, 
who  has  built  him  a  house  back  over  the  ridge,  and  wants  to  be  re- 
spectable, and  considers  the  church  as  the  first  step  in  that  direction, 
and  thinks  he  will  compromise  matters,  and  satisfy  God  and  the  com- 
munity at  the  same  time,  should  present  himself  for  admission  into 
my  church,  what  sort  of  an  experience  do  you  think  I  would  require" 
of  him  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  would  let  him  go  through  easy,  knowing 
his  iniquity,  and  suspecting  that  he  would  carry  it  on  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  slip  into  the  church  in  order  to  get  the  varnish  on 
him,  and  to  get  me  to  put  my  brand  on  him,  and  send  him  out  into 
the  community  as  one  of  the  sort  of  saints  which  are  made  in  this 
church  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  I  would  turn  him  inside  out  ?•  Do 
you  not  believe  that  I  would  shake  that  man  until  his  pockets  rattled 
again  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  I  would  make  that  man  confess  to 
more  than  is  in  the  Longer  or  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or  in  the  West- 
minster faith  ? 

Suppose  a  New-York  judge  should  apply  to  me  for  membership 
in  this  church,  (and  let  me  explain,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, that  when  I  say  a  New- York  judge,  I  mean  a  Nevo-York 
CT^y  judge ;  and  still  further,  let  me  say,  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, that  I  mean  an  elective  judge,  and  not  a  federal  one,)  sup- 
pose-that one  of  these  judges  should  come  to  me,  do  you  suppose  I 
would  say  to  him,  "  Venerable  sir,  I  greet  you !  At  last  you  havo 
turned  from  your  evil  way,  and  now  you  wish  to  walk  upon  the  fair 
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and  smiling  road  to  Zion"  ?  No ;  I  should  say  no  such  thing  to  him. 
I  should  say,  "  Sir,  where  is  that  bribe  of  ten  thousand  dollars  that 
you  took  last  week  ?  Have  you  repented  of  that  ?  and  how  have 
you  repented  of  it  ?  Where  are  those  unjust  decisions  that  you  have 
made  ?  How  stand  you  with  those  drinking,  rowdy,  wicked  men  by 
whose  votes  you  came  on  to  the  bench?  Is  it  still  understood  that 
you  are  a  judge  here  for  the  sake  of  making  wickedness  safe  ?  And 
are  you  seeking  an  election  again  by  a  course  that  makes  every 
wicked  man  stand  solid  and  safe  in  his  shoes  ?  Is  that  your  position  ? 
If  the  very  gate  of  heaven  wa^  in  my  hand,  sir,  I  woidd  shut  it  in 
your  face,  before  you  should  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  that 
is  your  repentance  1"  But  if  he  said,  "  I  have  been  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners,^' and  a  thousand  men  should  say  amen ;  if  he  said,  '^  I  have 
known  bribes  direct  and  indirect ;  I  have  been  in  collusion  with  the 
most  monstrous  iniquities ;  I  have  sent  some  men  to  Sing  Sing,  think- 
ing that  I  deserved  to  go  more  than  they,  (not  many,  for  I  have  kept 
the  choicest  criminals  at  home  for  use ;)  I  have  been  wholly  corrupt 
nntil  I  abhor  my  past  lif^ ;  and  I  will  confess  every  transgression 
so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me ;  for  I  want  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  been  exceedingly,  horribly  sinful.  I  wonder  that 
God's  lightnings  have  not  blasted  me  before ;  for  I  have  corrupted 
the  very  fountain  of  justice,  and  soiled  the  purest  thing  on  earth — a 
jadge's  ermine ;  and  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" — if  he  said  that,  I 
should  say,  *'  Quick  I  quick !  before  the  fervor  runs  out,  arise  and 
confess  those  sins.  Give  back  again  that  money  to  the  hands  out  of 
which  you  snatched  it  At  any  rate,  see  to  it  that  the  whole  world 
hears  what  you  confess,  and  sees  that  you  abhor  your  course."  That 
is  repentance.  For  I  tell  you,  if  you  should  take  all  the  robes  of  all 
the  good  judges  that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  iniquity  of  one  corrupt  judge.  He 
would  stick  out  all  round  !  Nothing  can  atone  for,  nothing  can  pal- 
liate his  wickedness.  No  words  can  be  too  fiery,  no  edge  too  sharp, 
no  thunder  too  mighty,  and  no  lightning  too  hot,  to  scorch  such  a 
man.  If  such  men  are  ever  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  must 
be  bom  again.  And  there  will  not  be  much  more  left  of  them  when 
they  are  bom  again  than  would  make  a  fair-sized  infant ! 

In  view  of  all  this  train  of  thought,  let  me  speak  to  you  of  the 
terrlbleness  of  wickedness.  How  it  eats  like  a  canker !  How  it  cor- 
rupts the  manliness  of  man !  How  it  blinds  eyes  that  otherwise 
would  see  !  How  it  deafens  men's  ears  to  the  truth  which  otherwise 
they  would  hear !  How  it  imperils  a  man  in  his  very  fibre ;  in  the 
^ery  elements' of  his  manhood!  Is  there  any  joy  that  goes  with  ^ 
wickedness  which  can  compensate  for  these  terrible  damages  which 
It  inlets  upon  men  ?    Is  there  any  thing  in  this  life,  and  certainly 
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any  thing  in  the  life  to  come,  that  can  be  a  compensation  for  that 
sure  condemnation  which  shall  overtake  monstrous  wickedness  ?  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  sinner.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  sinner 
in  a  man's  passions  and  appetites.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  been 
confederated  in  sin,  and  to  have  been  webbed  up  in  it,  and  to  have 
been  changed  inwardly,  until  the  light  that  was  in  the  man  has  be- 
come darkness.  God  puts  conscience  in  a  man  as  a  kind  of  signal 
guiding  light,  by  which  he  may  keep  in  right  courses ;  but  when  that 
light  is  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  a  sinner  in  all  its  moods,  in  all  its  degrees.  The  least  sin  is  a 
yeast  and  leaven  of  condemnation ;  and  how  much  more  these  migh- 
ty sins,  these  ocean-like  sins,  of  vast,  unfathomable  capacities  ! 

Where  men  are  awaked  from  their  guilty  dream  or  sleep,  repent- 
ance means  something  in  earnest.  It  is  not  simply  a  little  rectification. 
Some  men  seem  to  think  that  their  heart  needs  very  much  such  a  change 
as  their  apparel  does.  A  little  spot  to  be  removed  here ;  a  shoe-string 
to  be  tied ;  a«  cravat  to  be  slightly  adjusted,  and  then  they  are  all  pro- 
perly habited.  Ah  !  that  may  do  for  the  raiment ;  but  the  garments 
that  men's  thoughts  weave  for  them,  the  garments  that  men's  passions 
fabricate  for  them,  are  not  simply  to  be  adjusted  a  little  more  to  tins 
and  a  little  more  to  that  pattern.  ^'  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Oh!  that  pride  I  Oh!  that  vani- 
ty4  Oh !  that  burning  avai*ice  I  Oh  I  that  bottomless  lust !  Oh !  those 
raging  desires !  Only  God's  recreating  grace  can  cure  you  and  heal 
you  of  them.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  live.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
live  a  life  of  wickedness.  '  It  is  a  majestic  reality,  it  is  a  sublime 
truth,  that  a  man  may  be  born  again.  And  though  his  sins  have 
been  like  mountains,  and  though  they  have  been  blacker  than  mid- 
night, there  is  a  provision  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  economy 
of  his  grace,  by  which  the  wickedest  man  may  repent,  if  he  will  for- 
sake his  sins,  and  ppenly  renounce  them,  and  do  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance. 

There  are,  I  think,  few  things  that  are  more  grand  in  the  history 
of  this  life,  or  that  will  appear  more  grand  in  the  other  life,  than  the 
recovery  of  men  from  wrong  courses.  One  man  is  not  distinguished 
from  another  so  much  in  his  facility  of  sinning.  All  men  sin,  though 
not  alike,  nor  alike  guiltily ;  but  still,  all  men  are  liable  to  sin,  and  to 
fall  by  transgression.  The  thing  that  discriminates  between  a  true 
and  noble  nature,  and  a  servile  and  inferior  nature,  is  the  conduct 
which  follows  great  transgressions.  If  a  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  and 
rises  out  of  it,  and,  in  spite  of  every  seduction  and  every  lure,  and 
all  shame,  says,  "  It  is  enough ;  I  have  sinned,  but  farewell  transgres- 
sion, Go^  helping  me ;  all  hail !  hereafter,  virtue  and  truth,  and  duty 
and  right " — that  marks  the  great  nature. 
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The  man  that  will  not  repent,  and  can  not  repent,  is  mean  through 
to  the  very  stamina  and  stock ;  but  where  a  man,  having  done  wrong, 
has  in  him  this  rebound,  this  resiliency,  this  repenting  power — there 
is  the  sign  of  manhood.  That  is  the  test.  He  is  the  true  man,  not 
who  keeps  from  sin,  (though  that  is  noble,  all  of  us  being  liable  to 
temptation,  and  to  fall  sometimes  into  heinous  transgressions,)  but 
who  can  recover  himself  out  of  the  snare.  A  man,  by  his  cunning, 
may  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemy  ;  but  the  man  who,  being 
ambushed,  one  man  against  ten,  can,  drawing  his  sword,  face  them, 
and,  though  wounded  and  pressed  back  and  overborne,  at  last  de- 
feat the  whole  of  them,  and  recover  his  liberty  again — ah !  he  is  the 
hero. 

My  friends,  except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  not  be  saved.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  near,  and  the  day  of  your  departure  from  this  life  is  near; 
and  there  are  many  of  you  that  have  grievous  sins  on  your  conscience; 
and  there  are  many  of  you  that  have  been  in  wicked  courses  that  are 
onrepented  of.  God  knows  it,  angels  know  it,  and  many  men  know 
it  And  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  honorable  and 
true  in  manhood,  for  God's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  immortality,  I 
beseech  of  you,  repent,  and  be  converted,  that  God  may  save  your 
souls. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Ws  draw  near  to  thee,  onr  Father,  though  thou  art  the  Creator,  though  thoa  shalt  be  the 
Judge,  and  though  thoa  art  snrroanded  with  all  the  terrible  inw^gnia.  of  power  and  of  Justice. 
Throng  all  gloom,  and  through  all  majestic  STmbols,  we  discern  stfll  that  thoa  art  oar  Father ; 
and  Id  that  name  oar  fears  are  allayed ;  in  that  name  is  inyitation  and  eaconragement ;  in  that 
wne  is  victorioos  hope.  Not  becaose  we  are  strong  enough  to  reach  thee  are  we  assared  of  sal- 
Tation,  bat  becaose  mighty  is  he  that  hath  atoned  for  as,  and  that  now  intercedes  in  oar  behalf, 
ud  In  whose  hands  !s  all  power  for  the  salvation  of  his  own.  It  Ls  thy  ftiithfhlness,  and  not  onr 
lighteoosness,  that  shall  bring  as  rejoicing  yet  to  heayen^s  gate. 

But,  oar  Father,  the  greatness  of  the  way  at  times  dlscoarages  as.  ^Not  alone  are  there  lions 
tliat  seem  roaring  in  the  very  path  where  oar  foet  mast  tread,  bat  the  air  Ls  fhll  of  stinging  temp- 
tsQona,  and  the  grass  of  insidioas  and  onaeen  poison,  gliding  every  whither,  and  threatening 
wherever  it  goes.  At  timra  onr  fears  are  mightier  than  oar  hope.  Bat  In  thee  we  can  do  all 
tidngs.  If  the  whole  armor  of  God  be  on  as,  if  thoa  art  on  oar  side,  we  shall  be  victors,  yea,  more 
than  conqaerors,  throxigh  him  who  loved  as.  We  desire  more  impUdily  to  pat  oor  &ith  in  thee. 
We  desire  to  rise  ap  into  thy  llfb  antH  oar  own  seems  insignificant.  We  desire  to  become  so 
fiunlUar  with  the  thonght  of  thy  strength,  that  we  shall  no  longer  measure  ourselves  by  what  we 
can  do,  but  by  the  mightiness  of  what  Qod  can  do  In  us.  We  desfare  to  move  ourselves  away  firom 
the  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  sympathy  of  lifb,  tUl  we  stand  in  the  great  and  blessed  solitude  of 
divine  thought.  And  firom  such  musing  and  meditations  we  desire  to  return  to  life,  not  fearing 
ji^aX  man  shall  do  unto  us ;  no  longer  framing  Judgments  upon  human  consent ;  no  longer  foUow- 
li^ihe  multitude ;  bat  being  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  cleansing  ourselves  from  all  iniquity,  and 
sqiarating  ourselves  to  be  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  God,  that  thou  wilt  help  all  thy  servants  again  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  work  of  righteousness.  May  they  take  a  covenant-keeping  God  to  be  their  God,  and  his 
counsel  to  be  their  wisdom,  and  his  conunand  to  be  their  law.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  be 
aUe  to  bear  witness  to  those  on  every  side  that  U  is  not  in  vain  to  serve  the  Lord ;  that  there  is 
profit  In  keeping  his  commandments.    Hay  the  Joy  of  their  souls  abound.    May  they  rejoice  In 
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the  Lord,  and  r^oice  evermore,  unto  men  shall  be  drawn  thither,  seeing  their  good  works,  az&d 
glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Bices  the  yonng.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  shield  them  from  temptations  that  eome 
in  overmastering  power.  Deliver  them  from  the  corruption  of  pablic  sentiment,  nnwlse,  selfisli, 
and  wlclced.  Deliver  them  ft^m  all  the  crafty  and  gnileftd  ways  of  life,  by  which  their  pnrity  and 
their  rectitade  shall  be  seduced.  Grant  that  they  may  grow  up,  not  with  common  honor,  but  vrltla 
Christian  honor,  with  pnrity,  with  dignity,  with  nobleness,  wiUi  all  ftnitftilness,  bu^^  men  tbaoa 
this  world  can  breed. 

O  that  the  grace  of  God  in  the  human  sonl  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  nature,  that  men 
shall  see  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  And  webeseeeli 
of  thee  that  thou  wUt  bless  those  who  are  going  abroad,  to  jails  and  hospitals,  and  to  the  abcoi- 
doned  and  outcast  populations,  and  are  ministering  not  only  to  their  want,  but  still  more  to  their 
souls*  need.  And  grant  that  they  may  have  abundant  success  in  their  labor,  and  never  gro-w 
weary  in  well  doing,  nor  think  that  they  are  laying  thee  under  obligation  for  all  their  griefii,  smd 
all  their  toil.  May  they  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  such  labor,  and  count  themselves  as  or- 
dained therein  to  be  the  sons  of  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wUt  open  the  hearts  of  all  thy  people ;  that  they  may  no  longer 
be  separated  and  divided ;  that  thy  ministering  swvants  may  not  seek  Ikult  with  each  other ;  that 
Christiana  of  every  name  may  be  united  in  common  labor.  In  so  (hr  as  th^  are  aUke,  may  they 
rejoice  to  seem  alike,  and  walk  together  in  peace. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  heal  this  union.  Cleanse  us.  Purify  our  laws,  our  instita- 
tions,  and  our  public  policy.  Cleanse  our  magistrates,  and  purity  them,  deanse,  we  beseech  of 
thee,  the  whole  great  body  of  dtiaens,  that  they  may  demand  and  insure  more  rectitude,  and  more 
purity  in  public  places.  Give  us  not  over  to  the  corruption  which  our  sins  bring  upon  us.  Re- 
deem us,  we  beseech  of  tiiee,  firom  transgression,  and  purify  to  thyself  a  peculiar  people  in  this 
nation. 

And  we  pray  that  the  light  of  truth  may  shine  everywhere.  May  we  not  become  a  disgrace  in 
our  prosperity  to  those  who  are  seeking  fkvedom  in  other  lands,  but  may  our  well-doing  be  the 
guarantee  that  they  shaU  hold  out  to  tyranny. 

And  we  pray  that  In  sll  the  earth  knowledge  may  drive  away  superstition.  May  men  become 
purified,  that  a  true  religion  may  give  them  true  dignity.  Make  them  so  mi^ty  that  no  throne  can 
oppress  them,  and  no  hand  hold  them  down.  And  so  may  ftreedom  come  forth  with  knowledge 
and  true  godliness,  and  the  whole  earth  be  purified  to  thy  service. 

We  ask  it  in  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus,  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour ;  to  whom,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  rendoed  praises  everlasting.    Amsf^. 
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'Bb  sober,  be  Tig^ant ;  because  joor  advenarj,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
valkeih  abont,  seeking  whom  he  maj  devour.    Whom  resist  steadfiut  in  the 

ftith,"— 1  Pbter  v.  8, 9. 

-■  ■  ■     •♦• 


A  uoN  ranges  for  his  prey.  Although  the  strongest  of  beasts, 
he  is  sly,  and  brings  canning  to  the  help  of  strength.  He  lies  in 
wait,  he  changes  his  place,  going  about,  and  heating  up^  as  it  were, 
for  his  prey.  He  watches  the  pool  where  men  and  beasts  go  for 
water.  He  lies  near  frequented  paths,  and  is  ready  at  dusk,  or  in 
some  unexpected  moment,  to  leap  forth  upon  his  victim,  and  beat 
him  down  by  strength  whom  he  hath  caught  by  guile.  Tlien  it  is  too 
late,  when  his  blow  hath  fallen;  for  who  shall  lift  himself  against  the 
lion  ?  Therefore  he  is  to  be  avoided,  or  detected  and  discovered,  and 
resisted  with  open  fight,  from  which  he  shrinks  and  runs  away. 
Therefore  it  is  otherwhere  said,  ^*  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you.** 

Man's  soul  carries. in  it  the  elements  of  all  good,  and  of  all  evil — 
for  every  faculty  has  its  good  and  its  evil  side ;  its  temperate  and  its 
excessive  use ;  and  there  is  no  outward  evil  in  the  world  which  is 
not  made  so  by  something  which  represents  it  in  man.  There  is  no 
evil  under  the  general  designation  of  sin^  which  has  not  its  origin 
withia  The  soul  of  man  lies  open,  like  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  all  the 
influences  which  beat  in  from  the  broad  ocean.  Whatever  thing  is 
good,  whatever  thing  true,  whatever  thing  beautiful,  whatever  there  is 
noble  in  the  realm  and  universe  of  God,  is  wafted  in  toward  him. 
And  there  is  in  man  a  susceptibility  to  elements  of  an  opposite  nature. 
Whatever  there  is  evil,  whatever  there  is  selfish  or  cruel  or  base,  in 
all  the  realm  of  God's  universe,  is  wafted  in  toward  him,  and  may 
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beat  upon  him  as  a  wave  upon  the  shore.  There  is  that  in  man  which 
answers  to  whatever  is  base,  corimpt,  selfish,  lustful,  wicked,  in  the 
outward  world. 

This  is  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  forethought  and  for  vigilance. 
But  the  sacred  Scripture  declares  that  there  is  a  power  of  temptation 
in  evil  spirits.  If  that  is  not  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  nothing  is 
taught.  If  it  be  not  taught  that  there  is  a  master  spirit  of  evil,  and 
that  there  be  minor  spirits  many,  then  it  is  not  taught  that  there  is 
a  master  Spirit  of  good  which  we  call  God,  and  angels  many.  And 
any  interpretation  which  wrenches  this  truth  out  of  the  Bible,  does 
not  wrench  the  truth  so  much  as  it  does  the  Bible,  which  it  utterly 
destroys.  For  a  like  interpretation  would  take  out  of  it  any  thing 
and  every  thing,  and  destroy  all  confidence  in  it  as  a  book  of  direc- 
tion, as  a  book  for  guidance. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  in  later  days  so  much  in  fashion  to  speak  of 
Satan  as  once  it  was ;  and  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  hitherto 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  frequency  and  a  sort  of  use  made  of  the 
term  which  was  not  wise,  and  that  over-action  has  in  some  sense 
produced  a  reaction.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
a  wise  employment  of  this  truth.  If  it  it  be  true  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  man  is  susceptible  to  divine  and  beatific  influences,  so,  on  the 

•other  hand,  he  is  susceptible  to  malign  and  malicious  influences,  then 
there  is  no  knowledge  which  a  man  can  so  ill  aflbrd  to  lay  aside  as 
that.  No  navigator  can  aflbrd  to  be  ignorant  of  any  rock  that  lies 
in  his  way,  nor  of  any  quicksand  that  obstructs  his  course.  No 
soldier  can  aflbrd  to  be  ignorant  of  any  real  peril  that  lies  befoi*e 
him,  or  on  either  flank.  And  certainly,  no  navigator  across  the  sea 
of  life,  no  soldier  that  is  resisting  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  world,  can 

.  aflford  to  have  great  and  permanent  perils,  and  be  ignorant  of  them, 
or  disbelieve  them. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  Bible,  I  am  sure  no  man  can 
deny  that  it  is  the  best  book  to  guide  men  toward  practical  virtue 
and  true  holiness  that  ever  has  appeared  in  the  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  disputes  about  its  origin,  whatever  may  be  the  controver- 
sies and  the  doubts  upon  the  various  theories  of  inspiration,  as  a 

.  practical  book,  as  a  light  to  a  man's  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path,  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be,  and  can  by  investigation  be  shown  to  be,  the 
wisest  book  to  follow  that  is  known. 

Now,  if  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  light  of  the  other  world  is 
revealed  and  falls  upon  its  pages,  lays  more  and  more  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  man,  in  this  mortal  state,  is  surrounded  by  a  sphere 

.filled  with  spirits  that  are  perpetually  tempting  him  to  evil,  it  is  not 
wise  for  us  to  cast  it,  with  a  sneer  of  skepticism,  out  of  our  belief, 

-  and  out  of  our  head. 
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I  know  that  there  are  many  who  disbelieve  in  spirit-agency.  It 
IS  inconsistent  with  their  conception  of  a  benevolent  God,  that  he 
shoold  permit  a  devil  to  exist.  I  wonder  what  such  people  do  with 
their  eyes.  I  wonder  what  they  have  been  living  about,  and  in,  and 
for.  Did  you  ever  think  that  on  every  side  there  are  just  exactly  that 
kind  of  spirits  in  the  flesh  which  you  disbelieve  to  exist  out  of  the  flesh, 
and  that  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
a  benevolent  God,  in  whom  you  believe,  that  there  should  be  men 
who  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  all  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  great  mas- 
ter Spirit  of  evil  ?  Are  there  not  men  whom  you  may  see  on  every 
corner  almost,  that  will  deliberately,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  pitiful 
pelf,  lead  men  to  drink  up  their  property,  to  destroy  their  reputation, 
to  utterly  ruin  their  households,  yea,  and,  at  last,  yield  up  their  loath- 
some lives  ?  Are  not  men  going  through  this  process  ?  and  are  not 
pearls  dissolved  in  liquor  before  their  eyes  every  day  ?  And  God 
spares  them,  and  lets  others  come  when  they  die ;  and  the  world  is 
never  without  them.  Look  upon  these  men  who  live  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  drink 
blood  for  their  sustenance — ^look  upon  them,  and  say,  if  you  can, 
"1  do  not  believe  a  benevolent  God  would  permit  a  devil  to  exist ; 
it  is  inconsistent  with  divine  benevolence  I"  What  will  you  do  with 
those  facts  ?  Look  upon  men  that  lie  in  wait  all  along  the  ports  of 
cor  country.  K  there  be  one  creature  that  might  be  supposed  to 
touch  with  pity  the  heart  of  the  most  obdurate,  it  is  the  sea- 
sick, weary,  overspent  emigrant,  who  has  left  his  home  and  all  his 
associations  behind  him — ^his  country  and  his  life,  as  it  were — and  is 
cast  upon  a  new  shore,  and  comes  needing  whatever  there  may  be  of 
l^indness  and  forbearance  and  gentleness ;  and  yet  there  are  men  who 
8et  their  traps  for  that  game !  As  there  are  hunters  for  the  beaver 
find  fur-bearing  animals,  so  all  along  our  ports  there  are  hunters  for 
these  miserable,  pitiful,  suffering  emigrants.  They,  skin  them  alive, 
&nd  they  eat  them  bodily !  and  they  do  it  knowing  that  they  turn 
them  out  into  pain,  into  suflering,  into  untold  agonies.  Women  are 
plunged  almost  of  necessity  into  the  very  cauldron  of  men's  lusts, 
and  men  are  driven  to  be  paupers  and  to  become  criminals ;  and  these 
men,  confederated,  lurk  and  lie  in  wait  to  destroy  and  devour ;  and 
yoQ  look  on  that  scene,  and  know  it  to  be  existing,  and  know  that  it  is 
being  enacted  in  wholesale  and  in  retail,  and  do  not  believe  that  a  be- 
nevolent God  could  let  a  devil  live !  Why,  society  is  knee-deep 
^ith  men  who  have  no  other  function  io  life  but  to  destroy  their  fel- 
low-men. There  is  a  large  class,  an  army  of  men,  the  whole  power 
of  whose  brain  is  directed  to  wasting  substance,  to  perverting  prin- 
ciple, to  destroying  good  habits.  They  study  men's  weaknesses  as 
robbers  study  the  weak  point  of  a  house  where  they  would  commit 
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barglary.    Men  there  are  who  are  trained  to  wickedness,  who  are 

professionally  wicked,  who  are  scoundrels  scientifically.  And  so  they 
live ;  and  so  society  is  perpetually  gnawed  and  ratted  with  these  very 
men.  And  men  say  they  do  not  believe  a  benevolent  Ood  would 
ever  let  a  devil  live.  They  say,  ^^It  is  not  consistent  with  his  attri- 
butes." Oh  I  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  if  you  have  ever  reasoned  so ! 
Never  hang  out  your  own  folly  again  on  such  reasoning  as  that.  If 
there  is  a  devil  incorporeal,  if  there  is  a  mighty  spirit  that  does  mis- 
chief and  loves  mischief,  it  is  only  the  same  thing  in  the  spirit-world 
that  yon  see  in  the  bodily  world,  that  you  know  to  exist,  whose  mis- 
chiefs  are  manifold,  intricate,  continuous,  wide-spread,  self^propa- 
gating,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  contradiction.  God  suffers 
these  things  here ;  and -where  is  the  presumption  that  he  does  not,  for 
reasons  which  we  do  not  know,  but  which  will  seem  infinitely  wise, 
doubtless,  when  we  shall  know  them,  permit  spirits  of  evil  elsewhere  ? 

Human  life  is  thus  beset  on  either  hand.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  two  great  gulf-streams  of  the  universe,  one  bearing  ia 
from  the  Equator  all  good,  and  the  other  flowing  from  the  Poles  all 
chill  and  cold.  There  is  this  vast  circulation  in  the  spirit  ocean,  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  ocean. 

If,  then,  you  take  the  word  of  God  to  be  really  a  practical  guide, 
I  am  sure  you  can  not  but  give  heed  to  those  alarum  sounds — ^the 
long-roll,  as  you  might  say — that  ever  and  anon  wake  you  in  the 
night  to  tell  yon  that  the  enemy  are  coming,  to  bid  you  beware,  and 
to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  to  stand ;  and  having  done  all, 
to  stand  and  wait 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  this  influence.  We  have 
already,  this  morning,*  spoken  of  influences  for  good ;  of  inspiration ; 
of  what  the  divine  Spirit  does ;  of  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the 
divine  Spirit  of  all  good  acts  upon  the  minds  of  men.  We  take  the 
converse,  to-night,  which,  instead  of  being  iMptraiion^  is  usually  called 
temptation. 

Temptation  holds  a  parallel  and  analogic  course  with  inspiration. 
It  is  simply  a  stimulus,  coming  from  wherever  it  may,  applied  to 
a  faculty,  or  to  classes  of  faculties,  in  the  human  mind — faculties 
of  which  men  have,  or  should  have,  might  have,  full  control.  Temp- 
tation never  works  out  any  thing.  It  merely  gives  impulse,  sugges- 
tion, stimulus.  K  any  evil  is  wrought  out  through  you,  you  work  it 
out  wholly  and  absolutely.  As  we  showed  this  morning,  no  virtue 
is  wrought  out  by  the  divine  mind,  and  then  deposited  in  the  human 
soul.  No  conception  ia  pictorially  drawn,  and  then  slid  into  the 
knowledge-chamber  of  the  human  mind  already  formed.  The  divine 
influence  simply  vivifies  and  impels  the  natural  organism,  by  which 

•  See  "  Flymonfh  PnlplV*  No.  IS. 
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God  governs,  and  on  which  government  stamds.  And  so  precisely  is 
it  with  the  converse,  with  the  opposite.  Malign  influence  is  simply 
snggestive,  stimulative.  It  merely  impels.  And  if,  being  impelled, 
men  do  evil,  as  when,  being  impelled,  they  do  right,  the  right  or  the 
wrong  is  their  own  act,  for  which  they  are  responsible.  For,  al- 
though they  were  pushed  to  it,  tempted  to  it,  they  had  plenary  power 
to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it. 

No  man,  therefore,  is  carried  away  under  temptation,  or  by  temp- 
tation.    Many  men  carry  themselves  away.    No  man  is  overborne 
by  temptation  in  any  literal  sense,  although  figuratively  the  language 
is  employed  properly  enough.     Temptation  does  not  destroy  self- 
controL     It  may  intensify  its  difficulty,  but  it  does  not  invalidate 
plenary  power.    The  strength  of  the  temptation  lies  wholly  in  the 
£icnlty  which  it  tempts.      If  the  feeling  is  weak  in  you,  temp- 
tation will  always  be  weak.    If  the  feeling  is  strong  in  you,  tempta- 
tion will  always  be  strong.    Temptation  goes  with  the  strongest 
iaeoltiee.     A  man  that  is  very  benevolent  is  tempted  to  be  wasteful 
and  indiscriminate  in  the  use  of  his  m^ns ;  but  a  very  stingy  man  is 
never  tempted  to  be  a  spendthrift.    A  man  of  strong  nature  toward 
snger,  is  tempted  to  be  angry ;  but  a  man  that  is  perfectly  cold,  and 
cautious,  and  self-possessed — the  devil  does  not  waste  ammunition  on 
bim  to  make  him  angi*y  I    If  he  be  cold  and  pulseless  in  his  nature, 
then  he  is  tempted  to  wickedness  that  lies  over  in  that  direction — to 
the  negatives,  which  are  gigantic  and  mighty.    For  men  that  do  not 
do  any  ^od  are  sinners,  just  as  the  North  Pole  is  a  sinner,  which 
has  no  sammer ;  which  is  mighty  in  chilliness ;  which  is  ice ;  which  is 
winter.     Temptations  go  along  turnpikes  in  the  human  soul.    Where 
broad  passions  are,  where  broad  tracks  of  power  lie,  where  men  will 
go  if  they  are  only  pushed — that  is  where  temptations  ply.    As  I 
have  said,  they  run  with  the  strongest  faculties,  with  the  strongest 
appetites,  with  the  strongest  passions,  with  the  strongest  habits. 

This  truth  is  of  snch  practical  importance  and  scope,  that  I  shall 
emphasize,  more  than  I  otherwise  should,  the  conditions  of  mind 
which  make  temptations  by  evil  natures  fatal  and  dangerous. 

Every  right  and  good  tendency  of  the  soul  draws  to  itself  food 
for  goodness.  Goodness  attracts  goodness.  Qoodness  sees  good- 
ness in  human  life.  Goodness  is  likely  to  take  hold  on  goodness. 
A  man  that  is  benevolent  sees  wonderful  indications  of  divine 
benevolence  in  nature,  and  wonderfiil  indications  of  divine  be- 
i^evolence  in  society,  and  the  quality  and  beauty  of  benevolence 
in  his  fellow-men.  A  man  that  is  himself  full  of  benevolence, 
going  out  and  walking  through  the  day,  comes  back  at  night, 
and  marvels  that  there  is  so  much  gold  streaked  through  the 
lock  of  human  life.    He  finds  what  he  carries.    He  is  susceptible 
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to  that  which  is  strong  in  hiraselC    A  man  that  is  mirthful  shall 
walk  \ij  Mr.  Soberside  who  never  saw  a  humorous  thing,  and  who 
marvels  that  his  companion  is  perpetually  cachinnating.    The  sober 
man  feels  nothing,  and  sees  nothing ;  but  the  man  that  is  mirthful  is 
sensitive  to  every  thing  that  is  grotesque  in  nature  or  among  men. 
Children  seem  grotesque;  actions  seem  grotesque;  men's  speeches 
twine  themselves  into  odd  postures ;  the  mistakes  which  men  com- 
mit, and  the  thousand  suggestions  and  analogies,  the  likenesses  and 
the  Q<mtra8ts,  which  are  presented  to  the  mind,  take  on  attitudes  cor- 
responding to  the  feeling  that  is  looking  at  them,  or  show  them- 
selves in  its  light.    Life  is  full  of  amusement  to  an  amusing  man. 
Fortunate  is  he  who  has  this  £eioult7.    It  is  more  blessed  than  a  gar- 
ment in  cold  weather.    There  is  nothing  that  so  covers  the  nerves, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  tempers  passion  and  anger,  there  is  nothings 
that  is  such  a  natural  cure  for  discontent,  there  is  nothing  that  brings 
down  men  to  such  a  level,  and  creates  such  fellowship,  as  the  divine 
spirit  of  mirth.    It  is  despised  in  the  sanctuary,  and  nearly  cast  out, 
though  oftentimes  it  is  of  God,  and  leads  back  to  God,  if  it  is  not 
perverted.    A  man  that  has  this  feeling  in  him,  unperverted,  sees  life 
and  men  full  of  it.    And  so,  a  man  having  immensity  of  conscience, 
and  going  out  into  life,  is  everywhere  confronted  by  justice.    The 
configuration  of  things,  the  laws  under  which  a  man  is  acting,  the 
heavens  above  him,  the  earth  beneath  him,  are  all  full  of  this  great 
element  of  equity,  or  of  truth,  or  of  justice,  or  of  rectitude;  and 
righteouenees  is  the  man's  familiar  word,  because,  like  a  magnet,  that 
strong  feeling  in  him  draws  th»  feeling  of  conscience  in  all  its  infinite 
developments  in  human  society.    So  a  good  man  attracts  goodness, 
and  is  sensitive  to  goodness.    The  better  you  are,  the  more  qualities 
there  are  in  life  helping  you  to  be  good. 

When  once  a  man  has  the  balance  of  his  soul  right,  when  once 
the  faculties  that  have  power  and  supremacy  begin  to  take  hold  on 
purity,  on  honor,  on  truth,  on  love,  on  fidelity,  and  on  goodness,  and 
the  man  carries  such  a  vitality  in  things  that  they  have  intuitions  in 
them,  that  they  have  revelatory  power,  how  does  all  nature  begin  to 
teach  a  different  lesson !  How  does  the  morning  repeat  the  lesson  of 
goodness  to  him,  and  the  evening  echo  it  back  to  him  again,  and 
'^  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  earth  show  his  handi- 
work !  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge."  As  sentinels  that  relieve  each  other  tell  what  has  passed 
in  the  night,  so  sentinel  day,  relieved  by  the  coming  day,  maketh  re- 
port; and  night  unto  night  discloses  the  record  of  the  night  It  is 
easy  to  be  good,  after  you  have  received  impulsion  toward  goodness. 

This  is  the  bright  side,  this  is  the  blessed  constitution,  which  is 
given  to  the  world.    This  is  that  which  we  recognize  to  be  a  fact,  not 
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depending  alone  npon  the  thua  aaith  the  Lord^  but  simplj  upon  what 
you  Bee  and  what  you  feel  in  human  life.  In  other  words,  God's  un- 
written revelation  teaches  the  same  as  his  written  revelation  does  in 
this  matter. 

Now,  the  convei-se  is  true.  A  bad  man  finds  that  which  is  bad. 
He  carries  it  with  him.  An  irritable  man  finds  not  only  irritable 
men,  hut  occasions  for  irritability.  A  quarrelsome  man  finds  occa- 
sion to  quarrel  in  every  nook  and  corner.  A  discontented  man — O 
the  jolts  that  are  under  his  wheels  I  O  the  provocations  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  !  The  world  is  full  of  disturbances,  and  the 
disturbed  man  carries  that  which  gathers  all  these  elements.  He  cen- 
tres them  upon  himself;  and  he  is  open  to  them ;  and  they  report 
themselves  to  him,  and  journalize  themselves  in  his  sensibility.  A 
dishonest  man  every  day  has  ten  thousand  things  telling  him  of  dis- 
honest ways.  More  than  mosquitoes  in  summer  are  the  thoughts  of 
dishonesty  that  are  round  about  a  brain  that  naturally  tends  to  be 
dishonest.  If  a  man  begins  to  lust  after  these  things,  if  the  tendency 
is  in  him,  if  the  taint  is  in  him,  why,  he  will  think  of  more  things  that 
a  man  could  do  and  make  by  it,  than  an  honest  man  could  think  of  in  all 
his  life.  For  when  a  man  is  dishonest,  and  carries  dishonesty  along 
with  him,  the  thought  starts  up  from  every  thing ;  the  suggestion 
flashes  from  every  open  door ;  the  intimation  comes  from  men^s  con- 
duct, from  their  faces,  from  something  which  they  read,  from  some- 
thing which  they  hear.  Everywhere,  all  the  time,  round  about  him 
Bwarm  hints  of  wickedness.  And  the  man  says,  *'  I  am  tempted  of 
the  devil."  Yes ;  and  the  devil  knows  where  to  tempt  you.  He  sows 
his  seed  on  ground  that  was  prepared  beforehand.  He  does  not  waste 
strength  to  touch  torpid  chords  in  you.  He  looks  at  you,  and  sees 
where  you  can  be  made  to  do  evil ;  and  there  it  is  that  his  fingers 
practice. 

So  selfishness  everywhere  finds  occasion  for  selfishness.  Piide  V 
Why,  the  world  is  full  of  reasons  why  a  man  should  be  proud,  if  a  man 
is  only  proud  to  start  with.  Frivolous  and  sinful  vanity  finds  itself 
solicited  into  being  on  ten  thousand  occasions.  And  eveiy where,  not 
the  trembling  and  broken  waves  flash  back  so  many  brilliant  beams 
of  sunlight  from  the  face  of  the  disturbed  sea,  as  life  flashes  beams  of 
vanity  on  one  that  is  open — ^being  strong  in  that  tendency — ^to  such . 
suggestions  and  such  temptations. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  these,  is  just  as  true  of  lust,  and  just  as  ^ 
true  of  appetite.    The  occasions  are  external ;   but  the  powers  on*^ 
which  these  occasions  act  are  internal  and  personal,  belonging  to* 
your  very  nature.    So  that  the  moral  condition  which  you  carry  into 
life  constitutes  the  first  great  ground  of  susceptibility  to  inspiration 
on  the  »de  of  good,  and  to  temptation  on  the  side  of  evil. 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  want  of  fixed  and  mling  purposes  by 
which  you  meet  and  resist  evil  tendencies.  This  is  the  second  ground 
of  danger  and  peril,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  men's  prob&* 
tion  transpires.  There  is  much  in  life  that  is  easily  overcome,  if  there 
be  a  positive  and  steadfast  resistance  to  it.  But  if  we  are  languid,  iT 
we  are  pulseless,  we  become  a  prey  to  it 

Physicians  tell  us  that  there  is  soch  a  thing  as  a  predisposition  to 
epidemic ;  that  the  air  becomes,  as  it  were,  tainted,  and  that  those 
who  are  vigorous,  who  have  resisting  power,  resiliency,  escape ;  while 
those  who  are  predisposed,  who  have  no  nerve  resistance,  who  have 
no  power  to  throw  off  disease^  are  taken. 

And  that  which  is  true  physically  is  just  as  tisie  morally.  Where 
men  are  languid,  where  they  have  no  habit  of  resistance,  no  course, 
no  current,  no  victorious  on-coming  tendency,  the  temptations  that 
fall  upon  them  become  far  mightier  than  they  would  need  to  be  if 
they  had  moral  constitutions.  A  man,  therefore,  that  has  not  been 
morally  bred  or  religiously  trained ;  a  man  that  has  thrown  off  fear 
and  restraint,  and  become  morally  dissolute — such  a  man  becomes 
subject  to  temptation,  and  temptation  is  mighty  on  him.  Ah !  when 
the  eagle  goes  out  an  airing,  a  tempest  seems  to  the  beat  of  his  strong 
wing  to  be  but  a  zephyr.  It  is  strength  of  wing  that  measures 
the  power  of  the  wind.  And  when  a  man  is  unresisting,  the  least 
temptations  become  mighty  to  him,  and  seem  to  fill  the  whole  heaven. 

The  habit  of  doing  wrong  makes  it  more  sure  that  tempta- 
tions will  be  victorious  over  men.  Indeed,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  who  never  seem  to  themselves  to  be  tempted,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  ceased  to  do  good  and  learned  to  do 
evil.  It  never  occurs  to  them  what  they  are  doing.  Just  as  a  man 
will  swear  till  he  ceases  to  know  that  he  is  profane ;  just  as  a  man 
will  lie  till  he  really  does  not  discriminate  between  what  is  true  in 
his  speech  and  what  is  false ;  just  as  a  man  indulges  in  any  habit  till  he 
gets  used  to  it,  till  he  is  wonted  to  it,  till  it  becomes  a  second  nature 
to  him,  so  is  it  with  the  whole  moral  constitution.  ''Shall  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  saith  the  Lord.'^ 
Then  may  they  that  are  "  accustomed  ^^—hoMtuated — ^"  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well." 

There  is  but  one  other  circumstance  that  enhances  the  power  of 
temptation,  and  that  is  the  social  element.  We  know  what  the  power 
of  the  social  element  is,  to  do  good.  We  know  how  virtues  thrive  in 
the  society  of  virtues.  We  know  how  one  virtue  tends  to  have  a 
companion ;  and  how  that  tends  to  take  a  third.  We  know  how  the 
moral  upward  tendency  -is  to  take  on  added  virtues,  and  join  one  to 
another.  We  know  how  men  that  are  striving  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  good,  form  fellowships  for  this  purpose. 
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It  becomes  easier  for  each  one  of  them.  And  the  converse  is  true. 
Where  men  who  tend  to  do  wrong  associate  themselves  with  men 
who  do  wrong,  it  becomes  easier  to  do  wrong.  The  atmosphere  which 
they  form  is  £ital  to  them.  The  sense  of  shame  is  hidden,  the  mo- 
tives are  magnified,  magnetic  tendencies  are  established ;  and  all  of 
them  work  in  that  direction.  So  that  when  a  man  is  bad  by  nature, 
feeble  in  conscience,  addicted  to  habits  of  mischief  or  evil,  and  sar- 
roonded  by  societies  that  are  like  him,  his  case  becomes  disastrous  to 
the  last  degree.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  word  of  God  speaks  of 
sach  as  ^^  reprobate ;"  as  ^  sold  under  sin ;''  as  ^'  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins.''  The  force  of  the  divine  language  in  sacred  writ  is  not 
exaggerated.  It  measures  itself  over  and  over  again,  and  is  proved 
to  be  accurate  by  the  actual  facts  of  observation  in  common  life. 

Consider,  in  view  of  this  exposition,  first,  whether  that  indiffer- 
ence, that  sense  of  security  which  prevails  among  men,  can  justify 
itself  to  their  reason,  when  there  are  snch  tremendous  odds  at  stake ; 
when  we  live  for  immortality  or  for  death  eternal ;  when  it  is  wreck 
and  ruin  or  salvation  and  blessedness  forever.  Surrounded,  as  men 
are,  with  these  influences — ^inspiration  firom  God,  temptation  from 
evil,  and  wrestling  for  leave  to  be  forever — can  indifference  be  any 
thing  but  a  stupendous  folly,  not  to  say  crime  ?  There  are  many 
men  who  think  this  is  not  being  wicked,  and  in  the  sense  of  violating 
the  canons  of  social  life  they  may  not  be  wicked ;  but  can  a  man 
redeem  himself  from  the  stigma  of  monstrous  wickedness  who  puts 
the  total  of  his  existence  at  stake ;  who  is  so  living  that  the  very 
ends  of  his  creation  are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  ?  Is  moral  in- 
difference a  mere  yenial  offense  ?  Is  thoughtlessness  excusable,  consid- 
ering what  men  have  to  think  about ;  considering  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  truths  that  are  overhanging  them ;  considering  what  a  path  they 
pass  through ;  considering  what  a  voyage  they  are  making ;  considering 
what  perils  surround  them,  or  follow  them,  or  wait  for  their  coming  ? 
Considering  'whB,t  foundering  means  in  the  great  sea  of  human  life,  is 
it  a  thing  for  a  man  to  justify  himself  in  ?  Is  a  man  justified  in  say- 
ing, **To  be  sure,  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  not  a  sinner  or  a  culprit.  I  suppose  I  do  not  think  as  much  as 
I  ought  to  about  the^e  things ;  but  I  mean  well,  and  aim  to  discharge 
my  duties  in  the  family,  and  am  a  good  neighbor,  a  proper  man,  and 
a  good  friend.  And  I  try  to  deal  justly  in  my  business.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  thoughtful  in  religious  matters,  but  I  am  not ''  ?  Is  that 
the  way  for  a  man  to  talk  about  the  very  end  for  which  he  was 
brought  into  life  ? 

When  men  were  gathered  together  for  marksmanship,  what  would 
Jon  think  of  that  man  who  should  fire  wide  of  the  mark,  but  should 
talk  about  the  silver  inlaid  in  the  breech  of  his  rifle,  and  the  chas- 
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ing  on  the  lock  ?    He  does  not  hit  any  thing ;  bat  then  it  is  such 
a  pleasant,  pretty  weapon,  and  it  has  such  beautiful  tnmmings ! 

Here  is  a  man  that  takes  aim  for  eternity,  but  does  not  hit  To 
avoid  utter  destruction  and  to  take  hold  on  eternal  life  is  the  great 
end  set  before  every  man — ^with  motives  massive,  multitudinous, 
urgent,  terrific ;  and  the  man  trifles  and  patters  under  this  thunder 
and  pressure  of  the  moral  nature,  and  says,  chattering  like  a  parrot, 
**  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose  I  think  as  much  as  I  ought  to  about 
these  things ;  but  I  try  to  do  my  duty  in  my  &mily  and  in  raj 
business ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  very  bad  man.''  All  that  is 
worth  having  is  going  by  deliquescence ;  life  itself  is  dissolving  into 
nothingness ;  all  that  there  is  in  immortality  is  perishing  steadily* 
from  your  view ;  evil  is  swelling  around  you,  and  drawing  nearer, 
and  coming  oflener,  and  with  more  victories ;  and  the  moral  proba- 
bilities increase  that  evil  will  be  your  destroyer  and  master ;  and  yet 
yon  talk  about  yourself  as  though  you  were  not  as  good  as  you  might 
be,  but  still  as  though  you  were  pretty  good ! 

A  captain  has  lost  his  ship,  and  lost  all  his  crew,  and  lost  all  his 
freight ;  but  he  kept  his  decks  clean,  and  fiddled  every  night  for  the 
amusement  of  his  crew  1  What  would  you  think  of  such  a  report  as 
that  of  a  man  who  was  making  a  voyage  ?  The  old  ship  went  down, 
all  that  it  was  built  for  went  down,  and  all  that  it  was  carrying  went 
down;  but  he  had  a  good  fiddling  time!  Here  are  men  that  are 
wrecking  every  thing  for  which  they  were  made,  and  all  they  have 
to  say  is,  that  they  chatter  pleasantly  and  sing  pleasant  songs,  and 
are  quiet  and  pleasant  neighbors.  Judge  ye  of  such  men.  Judge 
yourselves ! 

Consider,  again,  how  many  adversaries  are  moving  upon  every 
single  point  of  your  nature.  Consider  how  the  course  of  society, 
while  it  is  wholesome  to  those  who  are  wholesome,  is  pernicious  to 
those  who  are  pernicious.  Consider  how  the  course  of  this  world, 
while  it  carries  in  it  moral  government  and  moral  drill  to  those  that 
are  morally  inclined,  carries  in  it  demoralization  to  those  that  are  not. 
Consider  what  special  temptations,  over  and  above  this  general  tenor 
of  society,  are  marching  out  upon  you  from  your  business.  A  man's 
business  is  itself,  oftentimes,  a  vast  lazar-house.  Kot  that  it  need  to 
be.  Business  is  wholesome.  It  is  indispensable  to  wholesomeness. 
A  man  that  has  nothing  to  do  can  not  be  a  good  man.  A  lazy  saint  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  universe,  and  will  be  found  nowhere  but  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  Business  is  morality.  And  yet,  to  those  who  are  not 
strongly  inclined  to  the  moral  element,  how  does  business  perpetual- 
ly thrust  out  poison  stings ;  and  how  do  men  complain,  as  they  go 
along  through  life,  that  they  carry  their  business  wearily,  and  that 
they  watch  against  it  because  it  is  their  adversary  I    A  man's  busi- 
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ness  ought  to  be  like  wind  ftgaiost  the  sails  of  a  ship  on  a  voyage, 
to  belp  a  man,  and  not  to  hinder  him. 

Consider,  too,  all  the  temptations  whioh  spring  upon  you  from  in- 
diTidaal  men.  How  many  dangers  are  there  from  your  associations ! 
There  are  men  who  are  being  carried  down  by  ungodly  women. 
There  are  men  who  are  being  earned  down  forther  and  further  from 
themselves  and  God  by  ungodly  men.  You  have  sneering  and  scoffing 
oompanioDS.  You  have  companions  who  are  not  now  infidels,  but 
who  like  to  make  sport  of  every  thing  that  is  most  sacred  to  yon. 
Yoor  faith  is  a  background  on  which  they  like  to  flash  their  phos- 
phorescent wit.  As  though  you  needed  additional  temptation, 
yoa  are  holding  to  your  bosom,  as  it  were,  a  viper. 

Then  consider  the  evil  fellowship  which  you  have  in  the  com- 
pany in  which  you  go  at  large.  The  very  atmosphere  which  you  are 
breathing  is  fraught  with  evil. 

Consider,  many  of  you,  that  yon  have  secret  and  open  sins,  which 
are  themselves  like  cancers  draining  the  body  of  its  strength  and 
stamina,  and  eating  at  the  very  vitals.  You  are  carrying  cancers, 
some  of  you.  You  would  not  have  men  know  what  you  know,  not 
for  God's  right  hand.  If  you  were  to  open  the  door  of  the  secret 
chamher  of  your  soul,  it  would  fill  you  with  lamentation  and  outcry 
and  shrieks.  You  would  not  have  men  know  the  condition  of  your 
heart  for  the  world.  Oh !  the  deep  damnation  that  there  is  in  secret 
sins,  which  no  physician  sees,  nor  probes,  nor  cauterizes,  nor  cures, 
hot  which  eat  on  and  on,  till  at  last  you  die.  And  then  men  do  not 
know,  but  God  knows,  that  it  waa  these  cancers  of  the  soul  that 
destroyed  you. 

Upon  all  these  temptations  there  descends  (whatever  it  may  be,  I 
know  not,  nor  does  philosophy). that  malign  influence  which  sweeps 
in  from  the  great  spirit-world,  agains^  which  God  bids  us  take  heed, 
and  which  we  can  not  aflbrd  to  be  tempted  by. 

Now,  I  ask  every  thoughtful  man  to  whom  these  words  have 
brought  some  sensibility,  did  you  ever  sit  down  and  calculate  what 
are  yonr  chances  of  eternal  life  ?  I  think  you  would  find  it  a  more 
solemn  calculation  than  you  ever  entered  into.  Suppose,  for  instance^ 
you  should  calculate  on  this  basis :  ^  What  should  I  think  of  another 
man  of  whom  I  knew  as  much  as  I  know  about  myself?  What  should 
I  think  of  his  chances  of  salvation  ?"  Take  your  own  name  away, 
and  make  the  calculation  upon  the  elements  that  are  in  yourself,  and 
call  it  somebody  else ;  then  take  the  other  name  away,  and  put  your 
»ame  there ;  and  what  kind  of  a  result  would  you  get  ?  Consider 
what  men  who  are  placed  in  like  circumstances  are  actually  doing, 
and  what  you  know  they  are  doing.  See  how  one  after  another  is 
falling  down  in  the  midst  of  life ;  see  how  one  after  another  is  dying 
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without  hope ;  see  how  life  is  extinct  before  the  great  ends  of  life  are 
accomplished^  in  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  men  who  are  perhaps  better 
than  you  are.    And  judging  from  them,  what  are  your  chances  ? 

Consider  the  case  in  another  point  of  view.  Consider  how  the 
forces-  of  God  have  died  out  in  you,  and  how  the  forces  of  evil  have 
on  the  whole  increased.  I  come  to  you  whose  hair  is  beginning  to^ 
be  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  I  ask  you,  Do  you  think  you  are  as  good 
a  man  as  you  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago?  Some  of  you  will 
say  that  you  are  better.  I  know  you  are  better,  because  you  have 
been  wafted  on,  though  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  great  current  of 
moral  inspiration.  God's  Spirit  has  free  course,  and  the  tides  of  the 
heavenly  world  are  in  the  channels  of  your  soul.  But  there  are 
many  men  here  to-night  who  are  not  in  commerce  with  God 
or.  heaven ;  and  I  put  the  question  to  you,  Do  you  think  you  are 
as  good  as  you  were  when  you  were  twenty-one  ?  I  do  not  mean 
to  ask  whether  you  are  addicted  to  vices  that  spring  from 
over-heajbed  passions ;  but  are  you  harder-hearted,  are  you  softer- 
hearted,  are  you  as  honest  and  as  honorable  in  the  matter  of  truth  and 
fidelity,  as  you  were  then?  Has  your  "romance,"  as  you  were 
pleased  to  call  it,  given  place  to  the  hard,  grinding  avarice  of  life  ? 
Have  you  come  to  that  state  where  you  say,  '^  Oh,  well,  I  used  to 
think  that  character,  and  disposition,  and  these  things,  were  very  im- 
portant ;  but  I  see  that  it  is  money  that  gives  foundation,  that  puts 
the  steeple  on,  and  that  gives  a  man  eminence  in  life  "  ?  Have  you 
become  materialized  ?  How  is  it,  are  you  getting  better  or  worse  ? 
Are  you  more  susceptible  and  more  comprehensive  in  your  life,  more 
spiiitual  in  your  prayers,  more  heaven-seeking  than  you  were  ?  K 
not,  what  is  the  drift  and  course  of  your  life  ?  and  what  are  the 
chances  of  a  man  that  lives  as  you  do  ?  You  are  forty  years  of  age ; 
and  have  you  examined  your^own  case?  You  admit  that  on  the 
whole  you  have  been  growing  worse.  You  are  forty-five  years  of 
age.  On  the  whole  you  are  a  good  deal  worse.  You  are  fifty  years 
old.  Why,  the  stream  has  got  momentum !  At  first  it  was  a  rill ; 
and  then  it  began  to  collect  side  rills ;  and  together  they  formed  a 
rivulet ;  and  now  life  is  a  deep,  broad  river,  with  many  branches 
pouring  into  it.  It  has  its  course,  and  its  estuary  is  waiting  for  it ; 
and  it  is  rolling  irresistibly  down  to  the  ocean.  What  are  the 
chances  for  such  a  man  ?  If  it  be  true  that  heaven  is  to  be  won  only 
by  faith  in  Christ ;  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  who  is  not  born  again 
shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  if  life  and  death  are  set  before 
you,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  as  I  would  put  a  question  of  business, 
What  are  your  chances  ?  and  what  right  have  you  to  suppose  that 
you  will  be  better  than  you  are  now ;  that  you  will  ever  take  a  turn ; 
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that  70a  will  ever  be  saved  ?    Might  not  many  and  many  a  man  al- 
ready write  his  own  epitaph  ? 

Consider,  further,  that  while  yon  are  parleying  with  these  things, 
yon  are  slain  by  your  own  household.  Consider  that  while  you  are 
making  faint  and  feeble  resistance,  the  traitor  is  inside  of  your  ow^ 
fiimily.  The  treacherous  servant  gets  up  in  the  night  and  unbars  the 
door  and  lets  the  thief  in.  You  have  a  treacherous  servant  in  you, 
that  lets  temptations  in.  It  is  the  false  and  treacherous  sentinel  that 
opens  the  door  and  lets  the  enemy  in.  You  have  a  betraying  senti- 
nel that  lets  into  your  soul  the  enemy.  Your  chances  are  all  against 
you ;  and  more  against  you  because  you  are  not  true  to  yourselves. 
You  are  your  own  betrayer,  and  your  own  destroyer. 

I  ask  you,  then,  whether  the  warnings  of  Holy  Writ  are  not 
worthy  of  instant  heed  ?  Would  you  treat  any  thing  else  as  you  do 
the  question  of  character,  the  question  of  safety,  and  the  question  of 
immortality  ?  No  man  would  allow  his  property  to  be  in  peril  by  fire. 
Every  man  goes  about  his  house  to  see  if  it  is  safe.  He  looks  even 
where  the  ashes,  as  well  as  the  fire,  is  placed.  Nor  will  he  retire,  often, 
without  feeling  of  the  flue,  without  examining  the  furnace,  without 
looking  into  the  fire-place,  without  seeing  where  the  very  broom  that 
swept  up  the  hearth  is  put. '  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  in- 
sures his  property,  estimating  it  as  high  as  the  company  vrill  allow 
him  to,  that  he  may  cover  its  whole  value  by  ample  insurance.  His 
house,  his  furniture,  his  books,  his  pictures — the  man  takes  heed  to 
these  things  that  perish  in  the  using.  Have  you  put  any  insurance 
on  your  soul  ?  Is  that  the  only  thing  that  you  consider  so  worthless 
that  you  have  made  no  provision  whatever  for  it  ?  Is  that  the  only 
thing  that  is  never  watched,  night  nor  day ;  that  is  never  guarded 
against  impending  mischiefs ;  that  goes  uninsured  ?  Your  propei*ty 
—that  is.insured.  In  times  of  epidemic,  the  physician  sends  word 
through  the  neighborhood,  ^'  The  cholera  is  in  our  midst !"  and  he 
says  to  all  the  families,  ^  Take  heed  what  you  eat ;  avoid  indigestion ; 
avoid  all  excess;  avoid  unwholesome  food  and  fruit."  And  every 
parent  repeats  the  same  to  the  children ;  and  the  children  repeat  it  to 
each  other ;  and  they  begin  to  watch  the  platter,  and  correct  their 
excessive  habits.  All  this  they  do  for  the  sake  of  the  body  that 
perishes,  and  that  death  does  not  do  much  mischief  to.  How  men 
will  reform  when  there  is  peril  in  the  air  I  But  when  God  says, 
''There  is  eternal  disease  and  death,*'  how  few  men  heed  that,  or  take 
warning  from  it. 

That  lonely  settler  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  listens  by  night  and 
by  day  to  see  if  there  be  peril.  How  many  and  many  a  far-distant 
settler  on  the  forest's  edge  has  trained  his  ear  I  how  he  has  trained 
his  eye !    And  if  at  any  time  the  word  goes  out,  '*  The  Indian  is  on 
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Lis  war-path,"  how  does  he  instantly  abandon  all,  move  back,  carry- 
ing bis  wife  and  children,  and  join  himself  to  others,  until  at  last 
they  form  a  band  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the  coming 
danger !  Is  not  that  wise  ?  Or,  otherwhere,  the  settler  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  wild  beasts  are  his  constant  vexation  ;  and  the 
word  comes,  "  Wolves!  wolvesare  found  preying  I"  And  how  does 
he  gather  in  his  calves  and  fold  his  sheep  at  night !  How  does  he 
warn  his  children,  and  close  the  door.  How  watchful  is  he  for 
calves  and  sheep,  and  for  property !  But  when  God  says,  "  Be  sober, 
be  vigilant.  Your  enemy  is  a  roaring  lion,  that  goeth  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,"  men  turn  it  into  jest,  and  laugh,  and  sport, 
with  quips  and  pranks  of  mirth,  and  set  aside  all  these  monitions  of 
danger. 

Now,  men  and  brethren,  it  is  not  wise.  You  are  in  danger. 
You  are  in  danger  from  society,  because  society  works  within.  You 
are  in  danger  from  the  spiiit  of  bad  men.  You  are  in  danger  from 
Satan,  and  from  the  emissaries  of  mischief  throughout  the  great 
spirit-world.  You  are  environed  by  enemies ;  and  there  is  but  one  way 
of  dealing  with  them  if  you  would  escape  harm ;  and  that  is  to  "  resist " 
them  "  in  the  faith."  There  is  a  comprehensive  release,  a  compre- 
hensive insurance.  Th^  man  who  has  a  vision  of  God,  and  by  faith 
has  taken  hold  upon  God ;  the  man  who  has  attained  that  state  by 
which  the  divine  thought  comes  down  upon  him,  and  the  divine  feel- 
ing flows  through  his  soul,  is  safe.  That  faith  which  brings  the  life 
of  God  to  renovate  our  life,  sets  a  man  out  of  temptation,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  stroke ;  but  nothing  else  will.  And  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  state  of  the  natural  man,  as  long  as  you  are  without 
God  and  without  hope,  as  long  as  yon  are  in  the  world,  and  of  it,  so 
long  will  you  have  an  **  adversary,  the  devil,"  going  about  like  •*  a 
roaring  lion,"  "  seeking  whom  be  may  devour." 

I  beseech  of  you,  pass  not  by  these  warnings.  I  am  not  given  to 
preaching  sermons  of  alarm.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  swing  fear  as 
a  mighty  battle-ax  over  your  head.  And  yet,  sometimes,  fear  is 
wholesome,  fear  is  rational.  And  if  there  be  any  place  where  fear 
has  a  right  to  do  its  moral  work,  it  is  in  just  the  place  you  are  in  to. 
night,  where  I  put  heaven  and  hell  before  you  ;  where  I  put  all  gdod 
and  evil  before  you ;  where  I  put  before  you  honor  and  immortality 
and  blessedness,  and  remorse  and  woe,  and  call  you  to  choose,  and 
choose  the  good,  that  your  souls  may  be  rescued  from  your  enemies, 
and  that  you  may  live  forever. 

May  God  give  you  grace  to  choose  aright,  that  when,  by  and  by, 
yon  stand  in  Zion  and  befoi-e  God,  rescued  with  an  everlasting  salva- 
tion, you  may  lift  up  praise  to  Him  who  was  your  Redeemer,  who 
broke  the  bonds  of  your  captivity,  and  led  you  forth  rejoicing  in 
pite  of  your  adversaries,  and  crowned  you,  saved  forever. 
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PEATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

0  LoBD  our  God,  we  have  oome  Into  this  world  ignonnt.  Kor  bave  we  yet  reached  onto 
kBOivkdce.  Of  oorselYee  we  know  bat  little;  aadof  ell  the  mighty  oatlooUng  inflnencea  that 
hear  in  apon  us  we  know  bat  little.  We  peroeiye  that  men,  in  spite  of  knowledge  and  of  mighty 
endetTon,  mi8carry,  and  are  ooming  to  deetmction  on  erery  hand.  Broad  is  the  way  of  doom 
and  downlkQ,  and  narrow  is  the  road  of  Tirtne  and  of  safety.  O  Lord,  we  look  oat  apon  life 
aad  tremble  for  oarsetyes,  and  tremble  for  those  -wiiom.  we  thrast  forth— oar  own  beloved.  Shall 
we  an  reach  thee  and  each  other  in  the  heavenly  land  t  How  shall  we  cross  the  perilous  streams, 
daik  ind  svdnen,  that  are  canying  so  many  away  t  How  shall  we  pass  over  the  mighty  vaUeys*- 
the  very  valleyi  aad  shadow  of  death  t  How  shall  we  resist  when  oar  adversary  larks  waiting 
to  fpring  upon  oat  How  many  are  ihey  that  are  against  as  I  How  helpless  are  we,  since  we 
neither  know  their  practice,  nor  their  ways,  nor  their  times  or  seasons  I  We  are  as  UtUe  children 
fliat  reach  oot  feeble  hands  against  unknown  enemies,  and  contest  them  more  with  outcry  than 
with  strength.  We  turn  to  thee,  and  r^oice  to  hear  thee  say,  "I  am  the  way."  O  Jesus, 
we  desire  to  walk  upon  that  sacred  way,  not  east  up,  but  l\fted  up.  We  look  unto  thee  as  the 
Aiflior  and  the  Finisher  of  our  ftith.  We  look  unto  thee,  and  to  thine  example,  for  steadfhstness, 
for  direction,  ftnr  aQ  daty,  ibr  (hith  and  hope,  for  love  itself  in  the  soul. 

0  thou  All-Lover,  breathe  the  breath  of  love  upon  us,  and  renew  our  life  within  us,  that, 
above  an  that  which  belongs  to  the  natural  man,  and  above  all  that  which  is  secular,  there  may 
aiiw  that  sacred  lifb  which  no  power  can  suppress,  which  no  temptation  can  blow  out,  which 
notUng  can  destroy,  which,  coming  from  God,  Is  of  God,  and,  like  him,  is  eternal  and  eternally 
btoiaed.  Giro  to  us  that  new  life  in  the  soul,  by  (hith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  our  life  may  be  bid 
with  Christ  in  God.  And  if  that  life  is  begun  in  any,  though  it  be  but  as  a  spark,  O  grant,  in 
Iflftdte  tenderness  and  watchftal  care,  that  it  may  be  sheltered ;  and  from  this  fiUnt  beginning, 
icarody  enough  to  cAt  out  the  pale  gleams  of  Ught,  O  may  there  come  more  and  more  of  the 
flame  and  warmth,  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

If  there  be  any  that  are  fkinting,  who  thought  they  had  begun  to  live,  and  are  thrown  as  into 
a  dream  and  a  doubt,  O  appear  to  them,  blessed  Saviour.  Walk  with  them  and  talk  with  them 
who  think  that  thou  art  dead  and  gone  from  them,  and  interpret  all  the  Scripture  to  them,  and 
Gay  to  thdr  amazed  and  rejoicing  vision,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 

Are  ihere  those  who  know  that  they  live,  tod  live  bat  poorly,  and  long  for  higher 
knowledge,  and  for  truer  experience,  and  for  more  success  and  victory  tn  overcondng  what 
remains  of  evU  in  themf  Guard  thou  them,  and  grant  that  as  they  hunger  and  thirst  after 
ri^hteouancss  thy  promises  may  be  Aillllled. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  if  there  be  those  who  are  looking  on,  scarcely  caring,  in  the 
1^  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  there  may  spring  up  in  them  some  desires  to-night 
to  torn  away  from  evil  and  to  ta^  hold  on  good.  Hast  thou  not  here  some  to  be  gathered  in 
t04dght  y  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  fttMn  whom  hath  come  forth  the  truth  that  is  in  the  world, 
haat  thoa  not  here  to-night  some  power  to  be  disclosed,  some  wanderer  to  turn  back  toward  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Bishop  of  his  soul  ?  Is  there  no  enemy  of  thine  to  be  slidn,  that  he  may  be 
brought  into  glorious  life  again  ? 

We  beseech  of  thee  to  look  with  compassion  upon  every  one  in  thy  presence,  and  do  as 
leemeth  good  to  thee  unto  every  one.  Our  hearths  desire  is  toward  thee  and  toward  thine ;  and 
we  pfi^  that  men  may  not  cast  themselves  away,  nor  count  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life. 
Beelaim  those  that  are  out  of  the  way.  Help  those  that  are  in  peril.  Deliver  those  that  are 
flmHed  and  tempted.  Show  the  lost  the  wsy  back  sgain.  Inspire  hope  in  hearts  that  have  long 
ifD  ccssed  to  hope  for  good.   Unbind  those  whom  habita  haye  bound.    Give  sight  to  those  who 
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hare  l>een  blinded  by  poaalon  and  by  afai.   Bring  to  lift  again  tlioM  that  are  dead  In 

and  in  elna.   Glorliy  thy  name,  and  manlftat  thy  poirar,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  thy  poopla, 

and  fill  the  whole  chnrch  with  oocaaion  for  thanlmgiTing  and  gratqlatlon. 

O  Lord,  we  mark  the  deeHnlng  days.   They  grow  shorter  and  shortsr.   Are  not  onr  dajH, 
too,  growing  ahorter  f   Is  not  the  nlg^t,  Is  not  the  darkness,  lengthening  T   Grant  ttaft  we  mau' 
take  wisdom  ercD  ftom  the  aapecta  of  natore.   May  we  beoome  sobered  and  thonghtltal— we  tJiat 
can  not  Uto  mneh  longer;  audi  of  ns  as  hare  nearly  flillUled  our  drcoit  (and  who  ahall  esDBDBpt 
himself  flrom  Hial  number  T)   Howaear  arewe  ail  to  tiiat  hoose  bniltof  dayl   How  near  are 
we,  O  God,  to  death,  to  eternity,  and  to  thee  1    Awaken  ns.   Let  thy  0pirit  mightily  bear  ia 
upon  OS  the  sacred  traths  of  thy  word.   And  may  this  night  be  not  only  a  time  of  sowing  seed, 
bot  of  reaping  as  weU.   And  may  many  sools  be  brought  toward  thee,  and  to  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spiztt.   Amm, 


THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  3,  18«9. 


■•♦»■ 


"  Ain>  for  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of 
death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressionfl  that  were  under  the  first  testa- 
ment, they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance." — 
Heb.  is.  15. 


-»♦«- 


H£BB  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
of  God.  This  contrast  is  not  incidental.  It  was  a  part  of  the  mission 
of  the  aposCles  not  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  Jews  from  one 
god  to  another,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  serve  the  same  Ood  in  a 
higher  dispensation,  under  a  noble  disclosure  of  his  character  and  at- 
tributes by  new  and  better  methods.  It  was  to  be  the  same  heart 
and  the  same  God ;  but  there  was  a  new  and  living  way  opened. 
The  Old  was  good ;  the  New  was  better.  The  New  was  not  an  antag- 
onism of  the  Old,  but  only  its  outgrowth,  related  to  it  as  the  blossom 
and  the  fruit  are  to  the  root  and  the  stalk.  We  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  Christianity  as  a  system  developed  in  this  world,  if  it  had 
not  been  preceded  by  the  Mosaic  economy — ^by  the  whole  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  striking  differences  between  the  Old  and  the  New ;  but 
no  opposition.  The  Old  was  local  and  national  in  its  prime  intents, 
and  in  its  results.  The  New  was  for  all  ages.  It  is  true  that  the 
seeds  of  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  had  their  adaptations,  and  that 
there  were  possibilities  of  a  universal  application,  under  the  genius 
of  the  system.  And  the  general  effects  of  the  system  were  to  produce 
national  character.  It  was  religion  developed  for  the  Jew.  The 
New  Testament  dispensation,  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  Jesus, 
was  for  mankind.  There  was  to  be  neither  Jew  nor  gentile ;  neither 
bond  nor  free;  neither  male  nor  female.  All  were  to  be  one  in 
Christ. 

Ijbsoh:  Heb.  ziii.  6-16.   Htmhb  CPIymoath  OollectlOTi) :  Nos.  636,  ISTI,  1257. 
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The  Old  was  a  system  of  practices.  It  aimed  at  conduct — of  coui'se 
implying  a  good  cause  for  conduct.  The  New  is  a  system  of  principles ; 
and  yet,  not  principles  in  a  rigid  philosophical  sense,  but  principles 
that  are  great  moral  impulses  or  tendencies  of  the  heart.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Old  Testament  had  no  principles,  but  that  these  were 
not  its  characteristic.  They  were  incidental.  It  was,  "  Do  this,  and 
live;"  or,  "Disobey,  and  die."  It  was  a  system  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations adapted  admirably  for  certain  specific  results  which  were 
attained,  but  not  broadly  adapted  to  the  ultimate  wants  of  the 
whole  developed  race.  For  a  system  of  practices  is  never  flexible, 
and  therefore  not  adaptable.  Ordinances  which  fit  one  age  and  one 
race,  on  that  very  account  can  not  fit  another  age  and  another  race. 
Principles  are  infinitely  flexible.  Betaining  the  same  heart,  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  hundred  different  developments,  plastic  and  movable. 
Principles  are  adapted  to  the  universal  need.  Ordinances,  forms, 
methods,  rules,  practices,  must  of  necessity  be  manacles  for  a  time, 
to  those  that  wear  them ;  and  they  must  be  dispossessed  and  broken 
to  pieces,  if  the  world  is  to  go  on  and  grow.  The  Old  Testament 
was  not  altogether  bound  up  in  ordinances  nor  in  types,  nor  in  sacri- 
fices ;  but  still,  these  were  the  central  elements. 

The  Old  built  men  for  this  world.  Therefore  it  hardly  looked  be- 
yond this  world.  It  is  mournful  to  see  how  death  was  regarded  as 
the  end ;  as  the  dark  slumberous  chamber ;  as  the  final  extinction  of 
hope  and  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  were  not  traces  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  dawning  doctrine  of  futurity  and  immortal- 
ity ;  but  certainly  it  was  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  It  never 
was  employed  as  a  sanction,  nor  as  a  motive.  It  fell  out  inci- 
dentally, as  it  were,  like  some  poetic  flash,  or  some  divine  inspira- 
tion, as  the  experience  of  a  devotee  or  of  a  prophet.  But  in  the 
formal  and  methodized  work  in  which  the  nation  were  to  be  trained, 
the  great  power  which  Christianity  has  was  utterly  ignored.  The 
whole  force  of  the  New  dispensation,  or  Testament,  is  derived  from 
that  which  scarcely  appeared  at  all  in  the  Old — ^its  superemintnt 
doctrine  of  the  future.  That  is  its  very  enginery.  The  aims  of 
Christianity  are  supramundane.  The  motives  are  drawn  from  im- 
mortality— ^its  joys,  its  honors,  its  promises,  its  rewards.  The  fervor 
of  the  apostle  scarcely  deigned,  except  incidentally,  to  refer  to  earthly 
fruitions  and  enjoyments.  Not  that  the  New  Testament  utterly  dis- 
cards these  things ;  not  that  it  is  silent  in  respect  to  them ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  future,  looking  on,  looking 
up,  looking  forward,  looking  ever  beyond  this  present  state  of  exis- 
tence. 

The  Old  addressed  the  conscience  through  fear,  and  soon   over- 
reached its  aim,  losing  some  by  under-action,  and  others — and  the 
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better  natures — by  over-actioD.  What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak,  it  is  declared,  God  sent  his  own  Son  to  do.  The  law  was 
found  ixnpotent  to  reach  beyond  a  certain  point  of  development  in 
human  experience.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  scarcely  more 
than  a  secular  polity.  It  fitted  men  to  be  virtuous  in  this  life.  It 
taught  them  to  fulfill  their  civic  duties.  It  set  up  before  them,  to  be 
sure,  a  God  to  be  worshiped  and  to  be  obeyed ;  but  the  fruit  was  to 
be  seen  in  this  moi*tal  state,  in  character,  in  conduct,  and  in  condition. 
The  New  aims  at  the  very  springs  of  moral  power  in  the  soul,  and 
that  through  love.  It  is  a  total  change,  it  is  an  absolute  difference, 
in  this  regard.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  love-principle  was  left  out  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  it  was  not  the  characteristic  and  working  prin- 
ciple. I  do  not  mean  that  fear  was  not  known  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.- In  the  vast  choral  harmony,  you  now  and  then  hear  the  thun- 
derous undertones  of  fear ;  but,  afler  all,  we  are  to  be  saved  by  the 
power  of  love,  and  not  by  the  impulsion  of  fear.  This  is  the  peculiar 
element  of  Christianity — that  it  appeals  to  love,  and  teaches  it  to 
predominate  over  all  other  powers,  and  holds  all  other  elements  in 
subjection  to  it.  It  is  that  faith  which  works  by  love  that  is  to  save 
the  soul. 

The  Old  sought  to  build  up  around  the  man  physical  helps.  It 
was  a  system  of  crutches  and  canes.  It  was  as  a  nursery  to  teach 
children  to  walk,  with  all  appliances  to  hold  up  their  feeble  and 
trembling  limbs.  As  a  religious  system  of  education,  it  was  purely 
physical  and  artificial — ^fuU  of  symbols  and  ordinances.  It  taught 
men  how  to  use  their  senses  so  as  to  find  out  something  snpersensu- 
ous.  It  taught  them  through  bodily  organs  and  agencies  to  rise  above 
the  body  a  little  way ;  which  was  the  best,  probably,  that  could  then 
have  been  done  for  man.  But  the  New,  counting  that  the  time  has 
come  for  something  higher  and  better  than  this,  strikes  straight  for 
character,  by  the  force  of  a  man's  own  wilL  It  is  the  power  of  the 
inward  man  that  is  evermore  appealed  to— the  new  man :  not  the  new 
man  alone ;  but  the  new  man  enlightened  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  made  mighty  for  all  change  and  for  all  acquisition. 
While  the  Old  taught  men  how  to  observe  days  and  months,  how  to 
maintain  signs  and  symbols,  how  through  types  and  shadows  to  dis- 
cern substances,  the  New  brushes  all  these  away,  and  says,  ^^  Neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem ;  not  in  any  consecrated  place, 
nor  in  any  particular  place,  but  anywhere  and  everywhere,  every  man 
may  be  his  own  priest,  and  stand  worshiping  God,  and  call  him 
Father:^ 

The  Old  Testament  was  not  wholly  without  its  natural  religion. 
Indeed,  the  most  eminent  natural  religion  that  can  be  found  in  litera- 
ture is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  recorded  piety  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment.     We  have  not  yet  in  our  times  advanced  anywhere  near  so 
far  as  the  prophets  and  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  had  advanced,  or  as 
the  Hebrew  mind  had  advanced,  to  whom  nature  itself  was  one  vast 
symbolism ;  to  whom  storms,  and  seasons,  and  mountains,  and  plains, 
and  rivers,  and  seas,  and  day  and  night,  the  processions  of  nature, 
were  all  mighty  symbols  significant  of  certain  great  truths  behind 
them.    There  was  a  vast  store  of  natural  religion  held  up  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  that  over  and  above  the  specialties  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  there  was  a  larger  spirit  of  worship.     Never- 
theless, the  system  was  characterized  by  ordinances.     And  evcrj 
system  that  multiplies  ordinances,  every  system  that  runs  after  rites 
and  ceremonies,  runs  back  to  Judaism — that  is,  runs  back  to  child- 
hood.    It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  men  may  or  not.     Certainly 
they  may.     May  not  men  write  their  prayers,  and  recite  them  ? 
May  not  men  make  their  services  to  consist  in  elaborate  ceremonials  ? 
Certainly  they  may.     There  is  no  law  that  prevents  adults  wearing 
babies'  clothes.     There  is  no  law  that  prevents  a  man's  going  back  to 
his  spelling-book.    There  is  no  law  that  prevents  a  man's  gamboling 
again  in  the  street,  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  six  years  old.    Men 
may  become  children.     Men  may  be  children  in  social  and  in  ilscal 
matters ;  and  they  may  be  children  in  matters  of  religion.     When 
eagles  are  once  hatched,  they  remain  eagles.    It  is  men  that,  having 
been  hatched,  try  to  go  back  again  into  the  Qgg — and  a  sorry  busi- 
ness they  make  of  it ! 

With  a  far  lower  aim  in  character,  the  Old  kept  men  in  bondage. 
With  immeasurably  higher  aim  and  larger  requisition,  the  New  yields 
liberty.  It  would  seem  as  though  if  there  were  less  to  do,  and  it 
were  easier  of  attainment,  there  would  be  greater  freedom,  and  as 
though  if  you  multiplied  tasks,  and  set  higher  standards,  and  in- 
creased the  force  of  motives,  men  would  lag  behind.  But  it  comes  to 
pass  the  other  way.  For  no  men  were  ever  so  much  in  bondage  as 
those  who  attempted  to  perfect  manhood  under  the  old  ritualistic  sys- 
tem ;  and  no  men  are  so  free  as  those  who  attempt  manhood  under 
the  spiritual  system  of  the  New  Testament.  Yea,  no  men  among 
those  of  the  New  Testament  are  so  free  as  those  whose  idea  of  man- 
hood is  the  amplest.  No  man  is  so  free  as  he  that  aims  the  highest. 
It  is  a  simple  and  absolute  natural  law,  as  I  believe,  that  bondage 
goes  with  the  basilar  faculties,  and  that  liberty  goes  with  the  moral 
sentiments.  It  is  a  part  of  the  genius,  I  will  not  say  of  Christianity, 
except  as  Christianity  is  a  part  of  God's  universal  nature,  but  of 
creation ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  peculiar  development  of  God's  thought 
in  the  human  constitution,  that  if  you  live  by  the  use  of  the  reason 
and  the  higher  moral  sentiments,  through  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
you  live  in  the  realm  and  by  faculties  whose  essential  nature  it  is  to 
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work  out  liberty.  Your  idea  comes  by  faith,  and  your  attainment 
still  lags,  as  under  any  system  it  will ;  yet,  after  all,  the  spirit  has  the 
very  remuneration  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  liberty..  No  man  is 
free  but  he  who  lives  in  the  very  highest  realms  of  religious  life. 
As  a  man  goes  down  toward  the  lower  and  economic  faculties,  and 
as  he  goes  down  through  these  to  the  passions  and  appetites, 
and  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  our  god,"  more  and  more  he  goes  down 
in  circumscription ;  more  and  more  he  is  limited ;  and  more  and  more 
he  works  toward  bondage.  Bondage  is  of  the  flesh,  and  liberty  is  of 
the  spirit. 

The  Old  was  a  dispensation  of  secular  morals.  It  lived  in  the 
past.  The  New  is  a  system  of  aspirations.  It  lives  in  the  future. 
The  Old  said,  "  Remember  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  hath  led 
thee."  It  recited  law  and  ordinance  and  government.  It  chanted,  in 
the  sublime  strains  either  of  the  singer  or  of  the  prophet,  the  national 
history  of  deliverances.  The  New  says,  "Forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  press  forward  toward  those  things  which  are  be- 
fore." The  Old  said,  "  Rising  up  or  sitting  down,  teach  your  children 
God^s  mighty  acts."  The  New  says,  "  Set  your  affections  on  things 
above.    Go  out,  and  up,  and  beyond." 

The  Old  was  a  system,  therefore,  in  which  men  remembered,  and 
the  New  is  a  system  in  which  men  aspire.  Not  that  there  was  not 
aspiration  in  the  Old — dawnings  of  it,  elements  of  it,  collateral  and 
incidental ;  but  the  working  force  was  not  that.  Not  that  there  are 
not  in  the  New  Testament  the  elements  also  of  consideration,  of  re- 
flection ;  not  that  there  is  not  to  be  memory  of  past  experiences 
and  past  deeds ;  but  that  the  characteristic  drift  and  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  is  toward  the  future. 

It  is  a  system  vitalizing  and  life-giving.  It  does  not  take  so  much 
account  of  the  granary  as  it  does  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It  is 
not  the  reaping  that  it  emphasizes :  it  is  the  harvesting. 

The  Old,  I  might  say,  had  a  muffled  God.  Sinai,  all  in  robes  of 
darkness,  the  earth  shaking,  thunders  and  trumpets,  a  voice  of  terror, 
a  God  invisible,  commencing  with  his  priest  or  servant  Moses  —  that 
is  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus,  lifted  up  before  all  the 
people,  a  sufferer  for  others,  pure  himself,  and  without  spot,  pouring 
his  life  out  freely,  that  the  whole  world  might  have  life,  with  clear 
features  lifted  up  against  the  sky,  that  all  men  might  see  him — he  is 
the  visible  God  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  was 
Grod  hidden ;  and  the  New  Testament  is  God  made  known  through 
Jesus  Christ — a  living  force :  not  an  idea,  not  an  imagination,  cer- 
tainly not  an  abstraction,  but  a  living  force.  You  will  recollect  how 
much  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  thought  of  a  living  God.  He  is  the 
living  Head^  he  is  the  living  Way^  as  we  are  told.     It  is  not  a  God 
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that  is  concealed,  it  is  not  a  God  that  we  draw  near  to  through  types 
and  ordinances  and  shadows :  it  is  the  actual  revelation  of  a  God 
with  whom  we  may  hold  personal  communion ;  to  whom  the  heart 
finds  its  way ;  on  whose  hosom  it  rests ;  with  whom  it  speaks.  It  i» 
a  living  Saviour,  companionable,  communicable,  ever-present. 

We  are  the  children  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  of  the  Old. 
Woe  be  to  us  if,  living  in  these  later  days,  we  find  ourselves  groping 
in  the  imperfections  of  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  springing  up 
with  all  the  vitality  and  supereminent  manhood  which  belongs  to  the 
New  Testament.  We  are  the  children  of  a  living  Saviour.  We  are 
a  brood  over  which  he  stretches  his  wings.  He  is  our  Brother,  he  is 
our  elder  Brother,  he  is  our  Saviour,  and  our  Deliverer,  and  our  ever- 
lasting Friend. 

We  ought  to  have  more  than  a  creed  which  is  only  a  modern  re- 
presentation of  an  old  ordinance  or  institution.  We  ought  to  have 
something  more  than  an  ordinance.  We  are  not  Christians  because 
we  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  nor  because  we  pray,  nor  because  we  read 
the  Bible,  nor  because  we  perform  duties.  They  are  Christians 
through  whose  soul  is  struck  that  vitalizing  influence  by  which  the 
soul  says,  "Father,"  and  beholds  God.  To  be  a  disciple  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  have  a  living  Head.  It  is  to  have  a  vital  connection 
with  that  Head.  It  is  to  be  conscious,  while  all  nature  speaks  of 
God,  and  while  all  the  exercises  of  religion  assist  indirectly,  that  the 
main  power  of  a  true  religion  in  the  soul  is  the  soul's  connection 
with  a  living  God. 

Is  there  such  a  connection  in  you  ?  You  would  scorn  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  Jews,  and  Mosaic  Jews.  I  would  that  some  of  you 
were  as  good.  You  would  scorn  going  back  to  the  cast-off  rubbish 
of  those  far-off  days ;  and  yet  they  are  all  of  them  shadows  of  your 
beliefs.  In  what  respect  do  you  differ  from  those  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, if  there  is  to  you  no  personal  Saviour,  no  absolute  communica- 
tion between  your  soul  and  God  ?  If  all  that  you  get,  you  get  by 
the  direct  influence  of  Christianity  through  society,  society  stands 
for  you  as  the  temple  and  the  ritualistic  system  stood  for  them.  It 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  that  instead  of  a 
direct  approach  to  God,  they  came  through  ordinances,  and  through 
governments,  and  through*  ministers ;  and  if  you  come  to  morality 
only  through  the  household  and  through  civil  customs  and  society 
relations,  in  what  respect  are  you  different  from  them  ?  With  a  dif- 
ferent national  name,  you  stand  religiously  under  the  same  system. 
But  if  you  are  more  than  that,  if  you  have  grown  out  of  your  child- 
hood, and  you  stand  in  the  full  manhood  of  modern  days,  it  is  not 
because  you  have  left  these  things  behind  you,  suffering  them  to  do 
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what  they  may,  but  because  there  is  characteristicallj  in  you  this 
power  of  a  living  faith  in  a  living  Saviour. 

Have  you  that  faith  ?  Do  you  live  by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  you,  and  gave  himself  for  you  ?  Then  are  you  the  disci- 
ples of  the  New,  and  not  the  followers  of  the  Old,  Is  your  life  for 
the  secular  present,  or  for  a  glorious  ^ture  ?  The  Jew  lived  to  be 
moral,  and  therefore  to  hold  possessions ;  to  see  his  household  mul« 
tiply  about  him ;  to  have  the  blessing  of  his  father's  God  bestowed 
upon  him.  That  was  the  sanction  and  the  promise  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  But  the  New  goes  beyond  that.  It  promises  us 
the  hereafter. 

Are  all  your  aims  and  ambitions  then  centered  in  this  earthly 
horizon  ?  Are  you  living  for  this  world ;  for  its  gifts  and  goods ;  for 
its  friendships  and  joys;  for  its  ambitions  and  its  power;  for  its 
pleasures?  Are  these  the  whole?  Is  the  world  clear  and  vivid? 
and  ia  the  horizon-line  the  end  of  any  thing  distinct  ?  and  is  all  that 
is  beyond  nebulous,  vaguQ,  something  yet  to  be  revealed  ?  Or,  is  hea- 
ven clear?  is  God  real?  is  the  future  the  sphere  in  which  your 
thoughts  move?  If  ye  are  the  disciples  of  the  New,  your  life  lies  in 
the  future — ^not  in  the  past,  nor  even  in  the  present.  If  your  life  is  in 
the  present,  and  in  these  lower  things,  then  ye  are  yet  the  disciples 
of  the  Old,  and  not  of  the  New. 

Do  you  still  aim  at  conduct,  or  is  it  character  after  which  you 
Btrive  ?  It  was  conduct  that  belonged  to  the  Old  dispensation ;  and 
through  that,  character  was  to  be  wrought  out.  In  the  New  dispen- 
sation, it  is  character  that  is  to  be  wrought  out ;  and  conduct  is  to  flow 
from  that.  Conduct  is  to  be  spontaneous.  When  a  man's  heart  is 
right,  he  will  let  go  every  thing  else.  Then  conduct  will  always  go 
right.  Are  you  living  under  certain  schemes  of  moral  excellence  ? 
or  have  you  the  conception  of  a  Christian  manhood  ?  Is  this  the 
glowing  ambition  ?  Is  this  the  earnest  desire  ?  Is  this  the  daily 
strife  ? 

Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  I  have  been 
led  into  this  train  of  thought,  I  suppose,  by  a  sort  of  fugitive  analogy 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  as  represented  by  the  departed  year 
and  the  coming  year.  I  know  not  by  what  other  suggestion  I  fell 
upon  it.  I  am  moved  to  speak  to  you  tornight,  if  I  can,  with  some- 
motive,  some  propelling  power  toward  the  future. 

I  can  not  bear,  myself,  to  ffo  into  the  coming  year  just  as  I  came 
out  of  the  old  one.  I  would^ain  believe  each  year  to  be  a  mother, 
and  that  I  am  born  into  the  next  year,  that  I  may,  as  it  were,  with 
renewed  childhood,  have  a  fresh  start,  and  go  forward  with  the  cxpe- 
riace  and  the  strength  of  the  past  year.  I  would  fain  believe  that  I 
might  take  a  new  life,  as  it  were,  each  year.    In  my  fraternal  relations 
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to  you,  I  fain  would  have  your  companionship  in  entering  upon  this 
new  year,  upon  whose  threshold  we  stand — only  three  days  of  which 
have  elapsed.  I  fain  would  have  you,  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,*look  forward,  cast  your  life  forward,  and  take  all  those  steps 
of  purpose  and  inspired  will,  which  shall  lead  you  to  greater  eminence 
in  the  year  that  is  to  come,  than  you  have  attained  in  the  year  that 
is  passed.    Let  me  help  you,  therefore,  somewhat. 

Since  character  is  not  a  stationary  thing,  since  it  is  a  thing  of 
endless  growth,  is  not  this  heginning  of  the  year  the  time,  and  a  fit 
time,  for  us  to  review  our  character  with  reference  to  the  future  ? 
Ought  we  to  be  content  with  our  style  of  character  ?    To  say  the 
truth  plainly,  I  am  not  content  with  mine.    I  am  not  content  with 
the  width  of  it,  with  the  strength  of  it,  or  with  the  qualities  of  it.     I 
have  lived  all  day  in  a  glorious  discontent.     I  fain  would  bring 
something  better  than  that  which  I  do  bring  to  Him  whom  I  know  I 
love,  and  who  knows  that  I  love  Him.    I  fain  would  bring  a  higher 
thought,  a  clearer  purpose.    Above  all,  I  would  bring  a  character 
whose  essential  motive  powers  are  higher  than  mine  have  been.     I 
know  that  I  have  felt  the  grace  of  God  in  my  heart ;  but  alas !  it 
seems  as  though  God's  grace  were  but  a  Columbus  in  my  heart,  that 
touched  the  edge,  the  shore  here  and  there,  and  left  the  vast  conti- 
nent within   almost  unexplored— certainly  unsubdued  and  un tilled. 
Single  spots,  single  places,  there  are,  where  something  has  been  sown, 
and  something  reared,  and  something  reaped ;  but  oh !  how  little 
training  has  there  been  in  each  separate  faculty  I  and  how  little  com- 
bination in  those  faculties  that  have  been  trained !  and  how  much  of 
my  character  lies  as  a  shadow  on  this  lower  sphere !    How  little  of  it 
is  like  the  white  cloud  that  vanishes  upward !    How  little  is  there  in 
me  that  is  divine  and  spiritual !    Above  all  other  dispositions,  T  know 
that  I  am  deficient  in  love.    It  is  that  which  subdues  that  marks  the 
power  of  love ;  and  when  I  look  to  see  whether  pride  is  stronger 
than  love,  it  is  a  doubtful  conflict.    When  I  ask  myself  whether  self- 
seeking,  self-indulgence,  self-consciousness  and  selfishness  itself,  have 
been  eradicated  or  even  mainly  subdued,  by  the  power  of  love,  I 
can  not  say  that  they  have  been.    And  therefore  I  am  not  content. 
I  am  not  content  when  I  think  of  the  generosities  and  magnanimities 
of  which  my  life  should  perpetually  speak,  as  a  band  of  music  speaks 
sweet  notes,  stretching  them  far  out  through  the  air. 

I  am  not  content  with  my  official  life  among  you.  It  is  more 
meagre,  it  is  more  barren  than  I  woula  have  it.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  I  do  not  preach  as  well  as  I  would — though  I  do 
not ;  or  that  I  do  not  exert  as  much  or  as  noble  influence  as  I  would 
— ^though  that  is  true.  I  try  to  preach,  and  I  do  preach,  as  well  a|  I 
can,  unless  I  am  a  better  man.    There  is  the  trouble.    It  is  the  want 
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of  essential  grace  and  goodness.  It  is  the  want  of  a  higher  type  of 
spiritual  life.  It  is  the  want  of  depth.  It  is  the  want  of  power.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  want  of  grace  in  me,  the  hope  of  glory.  I  should 
preach  better,  and  work  more  effectually,  if  I  had  more  of  that.  I  am 
not  content. 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  Christian  brother  ?  How  is  it  with  you, 
my  Christian  sister  ?  Are  you  content  with  the  character  which  you 
brought  out  of  the  old  year,  and  with  which  you  are  setting  forward 
upon  the  new  year  ?  How  is  it  in  this  matchless  element,  in  this 
very  divinity  of  love,  that  subdues  all  the  mind,  and  brings  it  into  a 
sweet  submission  to  God  ?    Have  you  enough  of  it  ? 

Is  not  this,  then,  a  time  for  you  to  review  yo.ur  character,  and 
see  what  are  the  elements  of  it,  how  you  are  shaping  it,  what  you 
mean  by  it,  and  what  you  have  obtained  thus  far  ?  Is  it  not  a  time 
for  you  to  look  into  the  future  ?  No  matter  how  old  you  are,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  you  to  learn  in  the  school  of  Christ,  surely.  And  it  is  a 
noble  ambition  with  which  you  should  begin  the  year — not  to  swell 
your  coffers,  not  to  have  more  of  this  world's  good,  (though  that  you 
may  have  also,)  but  to  begin  the  year  chiefly  with  the  ambition  to  be 
more  like  Christ,  and  to  have  the  power  of  God  resting  upon  you^ 
and  to  know  the  will  of  God,  and  so  to  live  that  whosoever  meets 
you  shall  know  that  you  have  been  with  Chnst. 

Out  of  this  spirit  what  blessings  will  flow !  Oh !  if  you  were 
holier,  how  much  happier  would  you  be !  Oh  !  if  you  were  holier,  how 
would  fall  down  from  you  straightway  those  discontents,  and  those 
cares,  and  those  frets,  and  those  ill-wills,  and  those  thousand 
torments  which  so  much  have  snared  you,  and  so  much  have  marred 
yout  enjoyment  in  the  days  that  are  past  I  It  is  because  you  are 
not  good,  that  you  are  not  happy.  For  he  that  dwells  in  the  secret 
of  the  Almighty,  he  that  lives  as  in  the  very  presence  of  Christ,  can 
say,*' My  Master  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  .forsake  thee, 
80  that  I  can  boldly  cry,  the  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear 
what  man  shall  do  unto  me." 

Is  it  not  a  time,  on  the  threshold  of  this  new  year,  for  you  to 
renew,  with  vigor,  the  special  educations  which  belong  to  every 
Christian  character?  Is  it  not  a  time  that  you  should  renew  in  your- 
self a  distinct  understanding  of  those  faculties  which  are  to  be  trained, 
to  be  bridled  ? 

How  seldom  does  a  man  say  to  himself,  "I  am  a  thoroughly 
proud  man" ;  and  how  seldom  does  any  body,  not  in  anger,  say  it  to 
him !  And  in  anger  the  truth  is  usually  destroyed,  so  that  it  falls 
powerless.  Your  friend  scarcely  will  say  it.  Since  our  mother  died, 
we  have  no  friend  that  dare  tell  us  our  faults.  We  have  none  that 
are  enough  interested  in  us  to  balance  them  and  to  know  them.    We 
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have  none  that  can  speak  to  us  from  above,  down  through  the  rosy 
air  of  love,  so  that  it  is  not  through  harm  but  good  that  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  us  is  spoken.  Our  faults  are  shot  over  at  us  as  bombs 
are  shot  at  forts.  Men  explode  their  advice  at  us  hatefully ;  and 
we  defend  ourselves.  And  so  men  are  hard,  and  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  other  than  hard.  And  they  defend  their  hardness  ; 
because  it  is  a  point  of  attadk^  and  must  be  a  point  of  defense. 

Who  says  to  you,  "  You  have  grown  selfish  as  you  have  grown 
rich  "  ?  Who  says  to  you,  *'  You  have  become  excessively  vain  "  ? 
Who  says  to  you,  "  You  are  by  excess  becoming  sordid  "  ?  Who 
says  to  you,  "  The  generosity  of  your  youth  is  evaporating  like  the 
morning  dew,  and  you  are  growing  up  into  life  with  a  coarse  strengths 
and  not  with  a  fine  strength  "  ?  Who  measures,  who  explores,  and 
who  makes  known  to  us  our  faults  ? 

We  may  go  to  our  physician,  and  he  can  examine  the  lungs  and 
sound  the  chest,  and  report  their  condition ;  he  can  tell  us  the  state 
of  the  heart ;  he  can  tell  us  the  condition  of  our  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem. But  where  is  the  physician  that  can  make  an  examination  of  the 
spiritual  man,  and  give  us  a  diagnosis  of  our  spiritual  life  ?  If  it  is 
done,  must  it  not  be  done  by  ourselves  ?  And  is  there  any  other  time 
when  a  man  should  apply  himself  to  this  work  with  so  much  vigor  as 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  year  ? 

You  have  this  year  before  you.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  yourself?  Do  you  want  to  feel  the  whole  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  the  truth  ?  If  a  man  could  enter  into  the  secret  chamber 
where  character  is,  and  set  it  in  order  before  you ;  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  knock  at  the  door  of  the  soul,  and  would  fain  bring  in 
the  light  by  which  you  should  see  which  were  evil  and  which  were 
divine  elements,  would  you  want  to  know  your  condition  ?  Mostly, 
no.  Men  do  not  want  to  know  all  these  things.  Men  are  like  bolt- 
ing-cloths, that  separate  the  wheat  and  the  bran,  and  throw  one  this 
way,  and  the  other  that  way.  All  that  is  pleasant;  all  that  ministers 
to  self-indulgence — that  they  fain  would  have;  but  that  which  is 
critical,  and  exact,  and  painful ;  that  which  cuts  into  their  imperfec- 
tions or  faults,  like  a  surgeon's  knife  into  fungi  or  gangrenous  flesh, 
they  do  not  want  to  know  or  feel. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  that  ought  to  be  so  precious  to  a 
man  as  his  manhood  ?  I  love  to  see  a  man  own  his  estate.  I  love  to 
see  him  decorate  it.  He  can  not  make  it  more  beautiful  than  I  ap- 
prove. Plant  it  royally.  Beautify  it  with  landscape  pictures.  He 
can  not  build  his  mansion  too  regally,  nor  furnish  it  too  exquisitely, 
if  it  be  conformable  to  his  means  and  position.  And  1  will  walk 
with  him  through  the  tesselated  halls ;  I  will  look  with  him  upon  the 
art  which  adorns  the  apartments ;  I  will  look  through  the  alcoves  of 
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Taifi  library,  and  I  will  applaud,  and  be  happy  as  he  is  happy.  It  is 
not  this  that  I  disapprove.  But  that  a  man  should  till  his  ground, 
and  let  his  soul  go  fallow ;  that  he  should  build  his  costly  mansion, 
and  let  his  spiritual  dwelling  be  ruthlessly  beaten  in  upon  by  every 
drifliDg  storm ;  that  he  should  take  care  of  his  substance,  and  let  his 
soul  go  to  eternal  damnation — this  is  that  which  I  marvel  at. 

Now,  is  not  this  a  time  for  forethought  ?  Is  it  not  a  time  for  ear* 
nest  thought  ?  Is  it  not  a  time  for  searching  thought  ?  I  shall  be 
called  to  your  funerals  before  long,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
What  if  my  tongue  be  plain  ?  What  if  it  seem  bitter  ?  What  if  it 
thresh  like  a  flail  ?  It  is  a  better  kindness  than  the  tongue  of  the 
flatterer.  If  I  make  you  discontented,  it  is  a  discontent  that  has  love 
in  it.  It  is  better  that  you  should  condemn  yourself  than  that  God 
should  condemn  you.  It  is  better  that  I  should  put  you  upon  an 
inspired  life  by  making  you  discontented  with  the  one  that  you  have 
followed,  than  that  by  following  it  you  should  go  down  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  the  New  and  not  of*  the  Old.  Let  your 
life  mount  up  toward  God.  And  remember  who  is  your  Father. 
Remember  whom  ye  hope  to  be  companions  with.  Ye  are  going 
"to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom;"  to  saints; 
to  "the  spiiits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  See  that  ye  are  habited 
gloriously  for  that  royal  abode.  And  is  it  not  the  time  now  to  begin 
Bucb  a  fit  work  for  the  year  ?  You  have  exchanged  salutations  of 
good-fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  that  is  a  beautiful  practice. 
It  is  a  beautiful  practice  for  a  man  to  lay  aside  all  animosities  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  year,  and  to  reach  forth  an  open  palm  to  every  one 
that  he  meets,  as  if  he  said,  "  Let  the  past  bury  the  past.  Let  us  begin 
anew."  That  is  right  noble  between  man  and  man.  Bat  there  are 
thousands  of  guardian  angels  about  you.  Do  you  greet  them  ?  "  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come."  You  are  beheld  by  innumerable 
spectators  beyond.  All  heaven  is  near  to  you.  Do  you  give  greet- 
ings to  them  ?  To  your  little  child  that  you  sent  home  to  glory,  and 
for  whom  your  heart  has  yearned,  oh !  how  much  I  do  you  say,  dare 
you  say,  "  All  hail !  I  reach  out  hands  of  gratulation  to  you.  I  am 
changing;  I  am  drawing  near"?  Can  you  say  to  your  mother 
(mcthinks  mine  walks  high  up  among  the  saintly  throng — she  who, 
hy  God's  good  grace,  has  been  sent  to  be  my  guardian,  I  doubt  not ; 
who  has  brooded  over  my  life,  and  whom  I  behold,  oh !  how  much 
^^igher  than  I  am  !) — can  you  say  to  your  mother,  with  heart  true 
and  sincere,  to-night,  "  I  bid  you  joy  of  the  new  year  ;  and  my  heart 
w  coming  to  meet  thine  "  ?  And  "  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
Covenant;"  he  who  bought  us  with  his  own  precious  blood;  he 
whose  love  to  us  is  greater  than  all  the  heat  and  light  that  the  sun 
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sheds  through  ages  on  the  globe ;  he  of  the  great  and  royal  heart  ; 
he  in  whom  is  our  hope — can  you  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  reach  heart  and  hand  to  him,  and,  with  new  covenant  and  new 
pact,  say,  "  Thine — ^living  or  dying,  thine  I " 

I  linger  j  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is  in  vain,  by  added  words,  or  by 
intenser  expressions,  to  reach  the  heart.  My  dear  brethren  and 
friends,  I  am  joined  to  you,  to-night,  in  sympathy.  I  am  joined  to 
you  in  love.  We  are  pilgrims  together.  We  are  moving  on.  Of 
this  we  are  conscious.  My  sight  grows  dimmer.  Whiteness  is  com- 
ing on  these  locks.  And  you  are  keeping  company.  I  observe  it. 
Those  that  were  little  children  when  I  came  here,  are  now  carrying 
their  little  children  in  their  ai*ms.  The  young  men  with  whom  I 
took  counsel  are  now  speaking  with  their  grandchildren. 

We  are  all  moving  on  together.  Thank  God,  we  have  moved  to- 
gether in  the  dear  and  sweet  sympathy  of  love.  But  let  us  now  take 
one  step  in  advance,  one  step  up,  for  the  new  year.  Let  us  look  up,  let 
us  look  away,  beyond,  where  Christ  sitteth,  and  set  our  affections  there. 
And  as  we  have  lived  together,  and  are  living,  and  shall  yet  live,  by 
God's  good  providence,  let  us  have  a  common  faith,  and  a  common 
hope,  and  a  common  consecration,  until  the  day  of  departure  comes, 
(happy  is  he  to  whom  it  comes  first,)  and  the  heart  hears  God  saying, 
"  Long  enough  from  home,  O  my  child !  come  up,  come  up,"  and 
the  angels  fly  to  meet  the  emancipated  spirit.  If  you  go  first,  I  shall 
thank  God  for  you;  if  you  follow,  I  shall  give  gratulation  for  your 
victory ;  and  if  I  go  firat,  do  ye  thank  God  for  my  release,  and  for 
my  victory.  And  may  God  grant  that  then,  in  the  heavenly  land, 
when  these  clogs  and  these  hinderances  are  all  laid  aside,  in  a  better 
summer,  with  ^  better  Teacher,  with  a  holier  companionship,  we 
may  hold  on  together  in  eternal  blessedness.    Amen. 


■^♦— 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  our  heavenly  Father,  that  that  way,  shut  np,  has  been  oi)ened ;  hard  to  find, 
has  become  now,  in  Jesns  Christ,  the  living  way ;  no  longer  new,  yet  never  growing  old— that 
way  of  faith  and  love,  working  holiness.  How  sweet  is  the  companionship  of  thy  Spirit  with 
onrs  I  What  things  we  can  do  when  thou  art  with  as  I  How  wide  the  suggestion  of  oar  reason 
and  onr  imagination  I  When  touched  by  thee,  we  fly  every  whither.  Kothiiig  can  then  hinder. 
We  draw  near  to  thee.  We  fly  in  circuits  of  duty.  We  go  forth  out  of  the  present  and  toward 
the  fhture.  And  though  we  can  not  reach  the  infinite  circles  where  thou  art,  we  find  thee  every- 
where, and  rejoice  in  communion  with  thee,  and  are  more  and  more  brought  into  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  and  find  it  easier  to  say,  *^  Our  Father,"  our  hearts  going  before  our  lips ;  so  that  fVom 
day  to  day  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  living  as  sons,  and  that  tiiou  art  better  than  an  earthly 
parent  to  us— more  noble ;  more  Aiil  of  generous  love ;  more  wonderfully  fhll  of  helpfblness. 
Thou  dost  bear  our  infirmities.  Yea,  thou  dost  carry  our  very  sins.  We  are  taken  np  in  the 
arms  of  thy  gracious  power.  We  are  carried  over  those  things  which  block  our  way.  When  we 
foil  down,  we  are  lifted  up  again.  When  things  mightier  than  our  will  oppose  us,  thou  dost  set 
thine  own  will  against  them.  And  thou  art  giving  us  victories.  Through  thee  we  arc  mightier 
than  all  our  adversaries.  By  thee  the  world  itself  is  vanquished  in  us.  By  thee  we  discern  trnths 
new.    By  thee  old  truths  sprout  again,  and  bring  blossoms  and  fknit  to  our  longing  nature.    How 
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ftvltAiI  Is  thy  Spirit  in  our  spirit  I  How  gratefU  are  the  bleseinga  which  come  thus  with  the  flra< 
graace  of  tlJne  hand  upon  them  I  We  would  not  have  any  thing  come  that  we  had  procured 
ooraeiTes.  AH  oar  gifts  are  doubly  dear  becanee  .they  are  firom  thine  hand.  And  we  thank  thee 
tkat  by  sc^estion  our  yery  earthly  and  secular  care  and  toil  and  remuneration  is  of  heaven ;  that 
w«  find  the  suggestion  of  the  eternal  state  eyen  in  this  mortal  and  perishing  state. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  €k>d  I  we  beeeJBch  of  thee  that  thou  wUt  accept  our  confession  of  short- 
finmiwg,  of  siu,  and  of  unworthiness,  and  that  thou  wilt  accept  also  our  supplication  for  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need.  Sometimes  our  fears  arise.  Then,  O  blessed  Sariour !  come  to  us,  though 
tt  be  midnight,  walking  on  the  sea.  Sometimes  all  hope  seems  shdn ;  but  thou,  O  blessed  Sayiour  I 
caost  call  the  very  dead  to  life  again.  Thou  canst  reyive  our  hope  and  our  courage  in  us.  8ome- 
^DM8  onr  burdens  seem  greater  than  we  can  bear ;  and  yet,  thou  layeat  once  more  the  cross  upon 
tke  burden,  and  behold,  thy  yoke  is  easy,  and  thy  burden  is  light.  O  wondrous  cross  I  that  bore 
tbce,  and  then  took  life  by  which  it  could  reyive  the  world  itself  1  We  ask  not  for  a  lighter  cross. 
We  ask  not  for  the  cross  to  be  taken  away.  We  ask  that  it  may  be  bound  to  us,  and  we  to  it. 
l%fire  we  haye  found  our  greatest  good.  There,  when  we,  too,  yielded  ourselyes  up ;  when  we 
cave  oor  life,  or  something  of  it ;  when  we  learned  the  lesson  of  sorrow ;  when  we  suffered  for 
pthos ;  when  we  denied  ourselyes,  then  we  were  joined  more  nearly  to  thee ;  then  that  soyereign 
and  reyiying  life  of  thine,  that  diyine  and  blessed  sympathy,  came  forth  unto  us,  and  we  learned 
in  those  moments,  in  those  rejoicing  hours,  the  secret  of  God.  Oh !  bring  back  those  hours  again. 
Bring  back  that  hrart-humbled  experience;  that  self-renunciation;  that  holy  loye;  and  that 
desire  to  serye  only  thee  with  utter  trust,  with  childlike  confidence.  Speak  again  to  us.  these 
fkUh-experiences.  Who  is  so  loyely  as  thou  art  ?  To  whom  should  we  go,  blessed  Sayiour,  but 
to  thee  ?  Thou  art  onr  llying  Head ;  thou  art  onr  Life ;  thou  art  our  Light.  When  our  thoughts 
dwell  upon  the  great  fhture,  and  the  dark  hour  between  us  and  the  life  to  come  draws  near,  then 
more  earnestly  cling  to  thee.  For  nothing  shall  separate  us  flrom  thee,  liying  or  dying,  we 
thine.  Living  or  dying  wiU  be  thine.  ^ 
Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  blessed  Sayiour  I  to-night,  thy  presence  in  many  ways.  Cheer 
and  ocHnfort  thy  servants.  To  those  that  are  almost  through  their  work  of  life,  send  down, 
to-aisfat,  some  light  firom  the  heavenly  battlements ;  some  word,  as  it  were,  wafted  from  the 
saagerB  that  are  beyond  pain  and  care  and  sorrow;  and  may  they  rejoice  that  their  labors  are 
almost  over,  and  that  their  reward  is  well-nigh  reached. 

To  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  yet  bearing  its  burdens  and  tasks,  with  high  duties, 
gfye  premonitions,  and  Christian  enterprise,  and  fidelity,  and  courage,  that  they  may  ftilflU  their 
parts,  and  acquit  themselves  as  men.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  remember  that  they 
serve  the  Lord  Christ ;  and  in  all  things  may  they  honor  his  name. 

Be  with  those  who  are  bq^lnning  life.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  direct  their  steps.  Save  them 
fttxn  the  cunnin^y-devlsed  snares  by  which  the  evil  one  would  entrap  them  to  harm.  Deliver 
them  fincHn  corrupt  customs,  and  ttom  evil  influences.  And  may  they  consecrate  the  morning  of 
Bite  nn tarnished  to  the  service  of  Him  who  is  worthy  of  their  utmost  consecration. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  make  this  year  a  year  of  great  power  in  our  midst.  Bevi ve 
thy  work  in  the  hearts  of  thy  people.  Inspire  more  enterprise  and  more  Joyful  labors  among  us. 
May  we  sow  abundantly,  and  reap  an  hundred  fold. 

We  pray  that  thou  n^t  send  abroad  the  light  of  thy  truth  to  all  the  churches,  and  through  the 
churches  into  all  our  land. 

Bless  all  schools  and  collies.  Grant  that  education  may  breathe  a  spirit  of  true  religion,  a 
new  Influence  of  religion  and  intelligence. 

May  dvIUzaticm  develop  and  grow.  May  our  whole  land  be  united  in  truth ;  and  may  all 
lands  come  mto  the  participation  of  those  promises  which  have  so  long  cheered  the  world ;  which 
so  long  have  been  awaiting  us,  but  which  have  not  seemed  to  come  nearer.  How  long,  O  Lord  I 
wHt  thou  delay  r  How  long  shall  darkness  brood  on  continents  ?  How  long  shall  iniquity  blind- 
fisld  men,  and  superstition  mislead  them  ?  O  Lord  Jesus  I  come  forth.  Thou  that  art  the  Pilgrim 
of  ages,  guiding  thy  pilgrim  people ;  thou  Leader  that  didst  carry  thine  own  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  art  conveying  the  wcnrld  through  its  wilderness,  come,  we  beseech  of  thee.  And  may 
the  promised  hind  aiq;>aar  at  last.  And  may  all  tongues,  all  peoples,  all  nations,  be  gathered  In. 
AJid  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 


PRAYER   AFTER  THE   SERMON. 

O  THOU  that  didst  .teach  the  prophets,  thou  that  didst  teach  the  apostles.  Is  thy  light  gone 
ooi?  Art  not  thou  yet  the  Light  of  the  world  f  the  hearths  only  Hope  ?  the  sours  only  Saviour  ? 
Jesus,  have  we  trusted  in  thee  in  vain  ?  and  is  our  hope  vain  ?  l7ay,  can  we  come  to  thee  in  the 
conildence  of  Mth  f    SinAil  we  are  in  every  part,  fhll  of  imparfections,  disordered  and  confused. 
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At  times  our  only  light  has  been  derived  from  thee.  For,  what  natore  brings  ns  is  tiiy  gift,  and 
thy  grace  sends  also  the  fire  and  the  light  to  the  very  sonl.  Thon  art  onr  Teacher.  We  do  not 
swerve  into  doubts,  nor  roll  in  the  changes  «nd  revolations  and  tomolt  of  things.  This  one 
tmth  we  \aaffw—God  loves  us  ;  and  all  onr  sool  knows  that  we  need  a  God  to  love  ns.  We  can 
not  lift  ourselves  to  the  height  of  onr  desire.  We  can  not  reach  oor  own  conceptions.  But  thou, 
O  creating  God  I  ever  creating  still  in  each  one  of  ns—thon,  by  thy  love,  canst  bdng  summer  to 
the  soul.    Thou  art  bringing  it. 

For  all  the  blessings  of  the  year  gone  by,  wo  thank  thee.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have  loved 
one  another.  We  thank  thee  that  love  hath  made  us  better  and  truer  and  higher.  We  thank 
thee  for  all  added  fortitude->for  all  patience  that  we  have  learned.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have 
learned  forbearance  as  we  did  not  know  it  before.  We  thank  thee  for  our  fellowship  one  wiUi 
another.  We  thank  thee  for  what  we  have  done  for  others.  We  thank  thee,  also,  for  bread,  and 
for  shelter,  and  for  raiment,  and  for  all  these  leaser  virtues. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God  1  we  thank  thee,  above  every  thing,  for  thyself,  and  for  this  honor- 
ing companionship.  And  we  beseedi  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.  What 
moment  we  lose  sight  of  thee,  we  are  as  childrra  in  the  mighty  forests,  that  are  utterly  lost,  and 
that  cry  out  with  foar ;  and  what  moment  thou  dost  speak  to  us  again,  it  is  all  peace ;  for  the  sonl 
is  filled,  and  rests  in  thee,  thou  living  Saviour— our  Saviour.  We  rejoice  in  thee ;  we  praise  thee ; 
we  love  thee ;  we  trust  utterly  in  thee.  Thou  shalt  work  all  our  good  in  us  now ;  in  death  tboa 
wUt  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us ;  thou  wilt  receive  our  ransomed  souls  to  heaven ;  and  from  thy 
lips  we  shall  hear,  ere  long,  the  blessed,  Uessed  word,  "  Well  done ;  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

And  in  heaven,  forever,  and  forever,  we  win  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.    Amen, 
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m 

INVOCATION. 

O  liORD,  we  look  up  nnto.theo  in  unconscious  want.  Every  flower,  and  all 
things  tbat  live,  or  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  depend  upon  thee ;  and  we  in  the  body 
mie  fed  without  our  thought  or  care.  But  for  our  souls,  whose  hunger  is  greater, 
whose  need  is  more,  we  draw  near  to  thee  this  morning,  and  say,  Dear  Father, 
love  lis.  Let  us  have  within  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  thy  love,  and  our  trou- 
bles shall  be  at  an  end ;  and  we  shall  have  quiet  and  joy  unspeakable  and  fuU  of 
glory*  Grant  that  the  ministration  of  the  truth,  the  service  of  prayer,  and  thanks- 
giving, and  song,  and  meditation,  and  instruction,  may  all  of  them  conspire  to  lead 
as  into  the  blessedness  of  thy  fatherhood,  that  this  day  may  be  as  the  opening 
of  the  palace  gate  to  us,  and  we  may  be  brought  to  our  very  home  in  Ghtrist 
Je8o&    A.fnenm 


•  •• 


"  Am)  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him ;  and  he  vanished  out  of 
their  i&ght."~LuKE  xziv.  81. 

No  more  picturesqae  and  beaatifal  scene  is  depicted  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  than  this  walk,  after  his  resurrection,  out  to  Emmaus.  The 
innocent  unconsciousness  of  the  disciples  pleases  us  like  a  scene  in 
a  drama.  That  trait,  too,  in  the  Lord,  which  led  him  to  keep  in 
dwguiaej  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  interprets  much  of  the  divine 
nature.  One  would  have  looked,  according  to  the  ordinary  ideas  of 
the  divine  mind,  and  of  its  methods,  for  an  open  and  prompt  dis- 
closure of  himself.  But  no.  It  was  pleasant  to  him,  for  some  reason, 
to  be  with  his  disciples,  to  love  them,  to  perceive  their  embarrass- 
ments, to  instruct  them,  without  letting  them  know  that  he  was  there. 
It  was  not  deception.  It  was  only  a  permitting  them  to  have  their 
own  notions  of  him  undisturbed,  while  he  exercised  the  full  mission 
of  love.  This  can  not  be  an  unintended  disclosure  of  the  divine 
nature.  I  will  not  call  it  mystic ;  and  still  lesif  will  I  call  it  secretive ; 
bat  l^ere  is  a  love  of  non-disclosure  of  personality  during  the  opera- 
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tion  of  merciful  grace,  which  has  ilIusti*ation  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  Gospel.  The  disciples  could  not  but  have  had  some  cunosity 
to  know  who  thus,  as  a  master,  meeting  them  by  the  way,  was  in- 
structing them  BO  mightily  out  of  the  scriptures. 

One  can  not  but  see  that  the  Lord  carried  himself  to  them  just  as 
in  nature  divine  providence  is  always  carrying  itself.  Mercies  m^ove 
with  wide-spread  benefaction ;  yet  without  interpreting  themselves. 
Nature  is  blessing  without  saying,  ^'  I  bless."  Messages  are  coming 
through  the  air,  and  through  divine  providence,  from  God ;  and  yet, 
they  do  not  say  "  God."  God  is  present  in  a  silent  way  always.  A 
certain  hidden  element,  or  hiding  element,  there  is  in  the  divine  mind. 
God's  blessings  steal  into  life  noiselessly.  They  are  neither  self- 
proclaiming,  nor  even  self-announcing. 

There  is  an  exquisite  touch,  too,  in  the  scene  at  the  gate,  whero  it 
is  said,  ''  He  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  further,"  which 
some  have  stumbled  at,  supposing  that  it  was  a  ruse  or  trick — a 
gentle  pretense  to  secure  entreaty.  Such  persons  can  not  understand 
the  niceties  of  the  finer  and  the  higher  feelings.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  gone  on,  had  they  not  let  out  their  hearts  on  him,  and  con- 
strained him  to  enter.  Nothing  is  so  sensitive  as  love — and  the 
greater,  the  more  sensitive.  It  can  not  endure  indifference.  It  needs 
to  be  wanted.  Like  a  lamp,  it  needs  to  be  fed  from  out  of  the  oil  of 
another's  heart,  or  its  flame  bums  low. 

Christ  came  to  save  the  world;  and  in  this  great  and  generic 
ministry,  his  love  bore  him  through  all  sufferings,  all  enmities,  all 
ignorances,  all  oppositions,  all  cruelties,  and  death  itself.  None  of 
these  things  checked  his  career.  But  all  this  time,  while  his  love, 
generic  or  beneficent,  was  not  lessened  by  discouragements  and  op- 
positions, his  personal  affection  maintained  a  delicacy  which  was 
noteworthy,  both  as  characteristic  of  the  divine  nature,  and  as  a 
pattern  and  example  of  ours.  He  comes  with  all  nobility  and  with  • 
all  sensibility  of  exquisite  feeling,  to  his  own.  It  was  not  for  him, 
surely,  to  ask  reluctant  hospitality  of  the  disciples.  If  they  did  not 
proffer  kindness,  should  he  beg  it  ?  If  they  did  not  wish  him,  should 
he  wish  to  thrust  himself  upon  them  ?  Ilis  soul  was  full,  his  heart, 
and  his  hands ;  and  yet,  had  they  not  entreated  him,  he  would  not 
have  gone  in.  Not  because  he  was  proud ;  certainly  not  because  he 
was  resentful ;  but  the  nature  of  the  highest  love  is  to  be  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  act  of  forcing  itself  unbidden  and  unwelcome  upon 
another.  T^e  finer,  the  stronger,  the  higher  love  is,  the  more  it  is 
conditioned  upon  reciprocation. 

But  wh^  he  had  gone  in,  and  by  his  silent  power,  like  a  bursting 
bud,  blossofned  out  before  them,  at  the  evening  meal,  then,  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  joy,  he  vanished  from  their  sight.     They  first 
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knew  the  fullness  of  their  blessing  when  they  were  losing  it.  And 
not  in  religion  alone  is  it  true  that  blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight. 

The  two  thoughts,  then,  for  our  meditation  this  moiiiing,  are^ 
fint^  The  Lord's  presence  in  unperceived  ways  in  the  daily  wants  of 
his  people ;  and  second^  The  full  privilege  of  the  soul  in  God's  presence 
and  providence  discerned  when  the  gift  is  vanishing  away. 

As  in  the  Lord's  day  he  appeared  to  his  friends  oftener  in  any 
place  than  in  the  temple ;  as  in  the  fixed  place  of  the  Jews'  worship, 
where  God  was  supposed  to  have  his  dwelling,  he  met  his  people  less 
frequently  than  in  what  seemed  to  them  nnconsecrated  places ;  as  on 
the  sea,  on  the  mountain,  in  the  hoase,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  in  funeral 
processions,  at  marriages  and  festive  scenes,  Christ  performed  his 
most  eminent  works,  and  disclosed  himself  most  remarkably ;  so  yet, 
the  Lord  comes  to  his  people  in  all  the  infinite  events  of  daily  provi- 
dence. Not  alone  in  the  set  hours  of  devotion,  or  on  days  of  worship, 
or  in  the  church,  is  he  present;  but  as  much  to-day  as  when  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  he  walks  in  the  way  with  his  people. 

Some  of  the  brightest  insights  come  to  Christians  suddenly,  in  un- 
expected places,  without  any  volitional  preparation.  Some  of  the  most 
amazing  joys  break  forth  in  hours  not  set  apart  for  joy.  As  many 
of  the  Lord's  days  prove  dull  days,  so  many  days  that  are  not  Lord's 
days  prove  bright  days.  For  though  God  meets  us  in  the  church, 
and  meets  us  at  the  altar,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  church 
nor  to  the  altar.  The  road  is  his ;  the  mountain  still  is  his ;  the 
valley  yet  is  his ;  the  river  course,  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  broad 
ocean  are  his ;  and  God,  who  is  everywhere,  whose  bounties  are  innu- 
merable, who  flashes  forth  his  glory  from  the  great  temple  above, 
filling  the  earthly  temples,  and  filling  the  dwellings,  and  the  fields, 
and  all  places — he  is  to  be  sought  where  you  need  him.  He  is  to  be 
£)und  wherever  the  soul  is  ready  to  receive  him.  In  some  tender 
moment,  amidst  cares  and  toils  and  sorrows,  often  there  starts  up  the 
thought  of  the  divine  presence  with  such  majesty  and  beauty  as  a 
thousand  sabbaths  could  not  shadow  forth  in  the  ordinary  experience 
of.  Christians.  When  pained,  when  weeping,  when  looking  down 
even,  yea,  when  looking  into  the  very  sepulchre's  mouth,  behold, 
again  angels  are  seen.  And  those  looking  report.  Though  they  did 
not  see  the  Saviour,  yet  they  saw  his  messengers — ^his  blessed  angels. 

In  the  midst  of  secular  duties  c^me  pauses  of  rest.  In  sti^ifes,  in 
ambitions,  in  struggles,  in  conflicts  necessary,  wherever  Christian 
duty  carries  the  faithful  Christian,  he  shall  find  in  unexpected  places 
things  laid  up. 

Travelers  over  wide  spaces 'that  are  unpopulous,  hide  their  food 
in  what  are  called  caches^  that,  returning,  they  may  have  it  at  fit 
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and  appropriate  points  for  their  necessities.  God  fills  the  world  with 
these  spots  of  hidden  food ;  and  wt  meet  him,  and  his  mercies,  not 
alone  in  appointed  places,  in  houses  of  entertainment,  but  in  the 
wilderness — everywhere. 

One  has  not  then  to  wait  till  Sunday  comes  round  for  his  bless- 
ings ;  one  has  not  to  wait  till  the  closet  can  be  reached  at  evening. 

Christ  may  be  found  at  the  well,  if  you  come  there  to  draw. 
Chiist  may  be  found  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  where  Matthew  found 
hiuu  Christ  may  be  found  behind  the  bier,  where  the  widow  found 
him. .  Christ  may  be  found  on  the  sea,  where  the  disciples  found 
him  when  they  were  fishing.  He  is  moving  with  world-filling 
presence  everywhere. 

It  is  our  conventional  idea  that  forbids  our  recognizing  Christ. 
The  joy  that  we  have  in  the  shop,  the  blessings  that  we  have  in  the 
household,  if  they  were  rigged  in  some  custom  of  religion,  if  they 
were  prefixed  by  some  sentence  of  theology,  if  they  had  some  cate- 
chetical features  about  them,  we  might  think  to  be  a  vision  of 
angels,  or  the  token  of  the  approach  of  the  Highest ;  but  because  they 
come  without  any  appearance  of  divinity  or  sanctity,  walking  in  the 
way  just  like  one  of  us,  as  Christ  walked  just  like  one  of  the  disciples, 
speaking  of  their  cares  and  struggles  and  difficulties,  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  their  anxieties,  we  scarcely  recognize  this  wondrous  presence 
of  our  God  with  us. 

But  notably  we  may  mention  that  God  comes  to  his  people  in  an 
undisclosed  and  unrecognized  formin  the  hours  of  their  despondency, 
as  in  the  text.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  that  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  cloud  and  darkness,  is,  after  all,  but  the  garment  in  the 
midst  of  which  Christ  is  walking.  It  seems  our  adversary.  Jt  is  a 
day  of  depression.  All  looks  like  darkness.  Our  plans  are  rootless. 
Nothing  bears  the  fruit  that  we  had  expected.  Life  seems  flowing 
away.  We  have  had  our  time.  We  have  done  little  good.  Little 
remains  yet  to  do.  All  things  faU  us.  All  fountains  are  dry.  All 
joys  are  withered.  Yet,  in  these  hours  of  deep  despondency,  which 
come  to  all,  and  to  many  often,  if  they  did  but  know  it  Christ 
walks  in  the  way  not  far  from  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  them  that 
this  can  be  the  mode  of  Christ's  communication ;  but  hours  of  despon- 
dency cure  the  hours  of  the  living  Saviour. 

Great  sorrows  carry,  likewise,  the  Saviour  within  them.  Al- 
though we  fain  would  see  the  Saviour  coming  with  a  smile,  he 
chooses  to  come,  often,  with  scowls  and  frowns.  Blessed  be  his 
name,  that  frowns  and  smiles  alike  mean  love  with  him.  Just  as,  in 
the  great  cycle  of  the  year,  frost  and  dew  are  the  same  thing,  and 
come  with  a  like  merciful  errand,  though  with  a  different  function, 
both  of  them  serving  the  fruitfulaess  of  nature,  and  both  of  them 
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being  a  part  of  God's  ministration  of  mercy ;  so  is  the  divine  presence 
in  the  midst  of  great  sorrows.  Though  dark,  though  acerb,  though 
filling  as  with  pain,  sorrows  carry  in  them  the  Saviour.  We  may  not 
know  it ;  but  he  knows  it. 

Temptations  and  struggles  have  in  them  a  Christ.  Is  your  faith 
yet  callow  and  utterly  unable  to  fly?  Are  you  yet  unredeemed 
from  overmastering  sins  of  a  day  gone  by  ?  Is  your  hold  upon  the 
promises  so  feeble  that  you  are  tempest-tossed,  and  fear  mightily  at 
times  utter  wreck  ?  And  do  you  wonder,  turning  your  eye  upon  what 
seems  to  you  empty  space,  that  Christ  should  suffer  his  little  ones  to 
be  BO  beset  and  so  tried  ? 

Temptations  have  in  them  a  Christ,  and  struggles  have  in  them  a 
Christ  He  comes  to  ns  in  various  guises^^not  alone  as  a  radiant 
Savioar  and  a  God  of  power,  but  as  a  man  of  sorrows;  lie  comes  in 
sorrows,  and  in  strifes,  and  in  temptations. 

Storms  and  dangers  have  their  Christ  in  them.  Once  when  the 
disciples  were  upon  the  sea,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high, 
they  beheld  him  coming  to  them.  We  have  our  storms  and  our 
darkness ;  and  if  we  did  but  know  it,  our  Christ  is  coming,  walking 
upon  the  sea. 

At  another  time,  when  there  was  a  tempest  in  daylight  upon 
the  deep,  he  slept.  The  thunder  that  terrified  the  disciples  woke 
him,  and  he  rebuked  it.  The  storm  has  its  Christ,  and  the  calm  has 
its  Christ. 

All  right  occupations  likewise,  all  duties,  all  daily  fldelities, 
bring  along  with  them  a  divine  presence.  We  are  never  alone.  We 
are  never  doing  things  that  are  merely  secular,  if  we  know  how  to 
make  them  divine.  The  most  menial  callings,  routine  occupations, 
things  not  agreeable  in  themselves,  but  necessary,  and  things  of 
duty,  all  of  them  have  or  may  have  with  them  a  Christ  Where  less 
than  on  that  dusty  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Emmaus,  with  their 
backs  upon  the  temple,  going  away  from  Jerusalem,  leaving  the 
priests  and  all  the  ordinances  behind  them,  could  they  have  expected 
to  find  their  Saviour!  And  yet,  there  he  walked  with  them. 
Thongh  our  life  be  the  life  of  the  scullion,  though  we  be  the  errand- 
hoy  of  pompons  riches,  though  we  be  the  menial  of  avarice,  neverthe- 
less, if  rightly  we  discharge  the  duties  of  our  sphere,  not  far  from  us 
is  a  Saviour,  and  not  far  from  us  are  divine  blessings. 

So  joys  and  social  amenities,  aH  right  pleasures,  carry  something 
more  in  them  than  meets  the  eye.  If  men  did  but  know  it,  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  divine  presence.  In  all  the  varied  play  of  every 
Acuity,  in  all  the  places  which  every  faculty  leads  the  foot  to,  he  is 
not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  Oh  I  that  there  were  given  to  us  this  faith  by 
which  we  should  discern  God,  not  alone  in  the  heaven  above,  nor  alone 
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in  the  eai*th  below,  but  everywhere ;  bjr  which  we  should  make  every 
mountain  like  Mount  Sinai,  and  every  place  like  the  temple  that  is 
in  Jerusalem  !  How  full  would  life  be,  how  changed  would  life  be, 
how  would  temptation  diminish  in  its  force,  how  would  joy  increase 
in  its  sphere,  and  how  should  we  lift  up  our  head  that  now  is  bowed 
ilown,  and  walk  as  victors  walk  I 

From  dullness  or  from  want  of  faith  and  insight,  we  usually  con- 
trive to  let  these  opportunities  go  past,  and  generally  we  discover 
our  greatest  joys  only  in  the  moment  of  their  vanishing.  *'  Man  never 
is,  but  always  to  he  blessed,"  has  become  a  motto.  Our  joys  are 
seldom  with  us.  They  are  either  remembered  or  they  are  anticipated. 
When  we  come  where  they  are,  how  few  of  us  there  are  that  are 
soundly  happy  I  How  few  there  are  that  are  full  of  joy  and  know 
it !  How  few  there  are  that  have  a  power  in  them  of  blessing,  in 
any  hour  or  in  any  day,  or,  still  less,  series  of  days !  How  few  there 
are  that  can  pluck  from  fortune,  or  from  providence,  or  from  divine 
grace  itself,  fi-uits  that  shall  be  sweet  to  the  taste  while  they  are 
walking  along  the  road  of  life ! 

It  is  trite,  that  "  Men  do  not  know  how  to  value  health  till  they 
lose  it."  It  is  the  same  with  wealth.  No  man  that  has  it  appreciates 
it  half  so  much  while  he  is  in  the  possession  of  it  as  when  he  has  lost 
it.  It  might  be  well  for  those  that  are  blessed  with  a  fortune,  if, 
once  in  a  while,  thej  were  brought  to  a  violent  shock,  and  made  to 
look  over  into  the  crevasse  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  well  for  men 
who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  that  it  should  seem  to  take  to  it- 
self wings  and  fly  away.  Then  riches  are  very  rich.  •  A  treasure 
is  very  treasurable  when  we  seem  about  to  lose  it.  So  long  as  we 
are  getting  it,  so  long  as  we  are  having  it,  so  long  as  we  are  increas- 
ing it,  we  undervalue  it.  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  the  more  which 
we  mean  to  have,  that  we  set  our  heart  on.  It  is  not  so  much 
wealth,  as  the  avarice  of  wealth,  that  is  corroding  the  soul.  Oh!  if 
God  would  but  make  our  bag  full  of  holes,  that  our  wealth  might  be 
distributed  along  the  road,  and  we  not  discover  it  until  a  half  was 
gone,  the  other  half  would  be  worth  more  to  us  than  the  whole,  as  a 
power  of  producing  pleasure.  But  you  would  not  think  so  to  hear 
people  talk.  One  says,  '^Sir,  I  have  not  always  been  as  you  see  me 
now.  I  have  been  in  better  circumstances."  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I  do 
not  consider,  madam,  that  you  were  in  better  circumstances  because 
once  you  wore  silk  and  now  you  wear  calico.  I  do  not  consider 
that  you  were  in  better  circumstances,  necessarily,  because  once  you 
lived  in  a  fine  house  and  now  you  live  in  rooms  that  ai'e  let.  Good 
circumstances  I  always  interpret  from  the  inside  and  not  from  the 
outside. '  I  do  not  disregard  creature  comforts.  I  do  not  undervalue 
material  forces.     But  I  say  that  a  man  who  is  rich  and  does  not 
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knov  how  to  use  his  riches,  is  not  blessed  by  them.  Pride  and  vani- 
ty, dressed  in  silk,  is  not  half  so  prosperous  as  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness dressed  in  the  plainest  garb,  yea,  in  sackcloth.  There  be  many 
persons  who  tell  me, ''  I  was  once  in  better  circumstances."  Gay  you 
were,  and  giddy  you  were ;  but  you  were  not  self-helping.  Life  was 
to  YOU  like  the  flight  of  butterflies.  Life  meant  nothing.  Neither  was 
it  deep,  nor  high,  nor  honorable,  nor  pure.  And  God  took  from  you 
the  sight  of  your  eyes,  and  the  desire  of  your  heart ;  and  the  world 
grew  wider  and  the  heaven  grew  higher  to  your  trouble,  that  never 
was  wide  or  high  to  your  joy.  And  when  wealth  left  you,  grace 
came.  Then  you  began  to  know,  not  merely  what  was  the  worth 
of  pelf,  but  what  was  the  worth  of  life  itself. 

It  is  so  of  youth  and  age.  The  young  do  not  know  that  they  are 
yoang.  We  spend  half  our  life  wishing  we  were  old,  and  the 
other  half  wishing  we  were  young  again  !  We  never  can  feed  our- 
selves enough  with  folly  and  with  fantasies.  It  seems  as  though  we 
were  bewitched,  so  that  we  can  not  enjoy  the  thing  that  we  have 
in  our  hand.  For  we  take  our  measures  as  little  children  take  snow- 
flakes  to  examine  them,  and  thety  are  gone.  They  dissolve  in  the 
looking  at  them. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  moral  things — of  moral  treasures. 
Iloura  of  religious  peace,  hours  of  spiritual  delight,  never  seem  so 
precious  to  us,  houi*s  of  religious  duty  are  never  so  dear  to  us,  while 
we  have  them ;  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  in  their  ministration,  as 
when  they  are  gone.  In  our  religious  life  we  are  finding  fault  with 
our  fare.  We  are  dainty  about  our  religious  privileges.  Or,  we  are 
given  over  to  that  last  folly  of  conceit :  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
take  care  of  our  neighbors'  faith.  We  think  ourselves  bound  to  keep 
the  faith  pure  in  the  world ;  and  we  become  hunting  hounds  of 
heresy,  rushing  here  and  there,  hoping  to  smell  out  somebody's 
defect,  or  to  cure  it,  or  to  punish  it.  Therefore  there  is  always  some- 
tliing  that  is  wrong  in  our  minister,  in  our  church,  and  in  our  Sunday. 
We  are  censors  ;  we  are  critical;  we  are  pinching  our  blessings, 
And  pulling  to  pieces  our  flowers,  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  worm  in 
them.  We  crush  our  grapes  to  extract  wine  from  them ;  and  then 
ve  keep  the  wine  until  it  turns  to  vinegar  on  our  lips.  Our  heart's 
blessings — how  many  there  are  I  You  have  innumerable  hours  that 
bring  to  you  Christ's  choicest  thoughts.  Ah !  when  you  shall  have 
gone  away  from  here,  when  your  friends  shall  be  no  longer  about 
you,  when  you  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  distant  settlement,  or  a  dwel- 
ler on  the  sea,  or  in  a  distant  land,  and  heartily  homesick — then  how 
like  stars  will  tliose  hours  seem  to  you  that  now  you  pick  to  pieces 
and  complain  of  because  they  bring  no  joy  I  Those  very  hours 
i^hich  you  reluctantly  gave  to  the  Sabbath  day — ^how  you  will  covet 
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them  when  you  have  lost  them  !  Those  very  hours  when  you  said, 
"  I  am  enforced  to  pray :  the  time  has  come,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
pray  " — how  like  balm  and  precious  ointment  will  those  hours  seem 
to  you  when  you  have  lost  them.  Having  squandered  with  dis- 
content the  privileges  which  we  have  now,  memory  will  hoard  them, 
every  one,  like  a  miser. 

Oh  !  that  wisdom  were  given  us  to  know  what  the  blessing  of  to- 
day is,  and  what  the  blessing  of  the  hour  is,  that  we  may  not  then 
see  what  it  is,  when,  like  Christ,  it  vanishes  at  the  moment  of  its 
disclosure. 

And  \his  is  touchingly  true  in  other  things  than  religious — ^in 
social  matters.  We  lose  our  friend8,and  do  not  know  what  treasures 
we  have  till  we  have  lost  them.  There  have  been  vases  that  stood 
in  my  dwelling,  and  that  seemed  fair  enough,  whose  lines  were 
graceful  enough,  till  some  untoward  hand  upset  them,  and  they  fell 
to  pieces  on  the  floor ;  and  then,  in  a  moment,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  I  had  nothing  left  that  was  half  so  beautiful  as  those  broken 
vases.  If  I  had  only  thought  of  it  before,  I  should  have  taken  better 
care  of  them,  and  should  not  have  lost  them.  We  do  not  value  our 
friends  at  their  full  value  till  we  lose  them.  How  has  it  been  with 
you  ?  Have  you  not  sometimes  gone  to  the  funerals  of  persons  who 
have  befriended  you,  whose  goodness,  whose  excellence,  rose  up  with 
a  stateliness,  with  a  breadth,  with  an  admirableness  that  you  never 
saw  before  ?  Oh !  that  we  could  see  as  much  in  the  life  as  we  do  in 
the  death  of  oar  friends.  How  many  things  are  there  in  our  homes 
that  never  extort  one  thought  of  gratitude  from  our  souls  until  they 
are  gone,  but  that  then  draw  from  us  a  thousand  teara  and  a  thou- 
sand complaints. 

Are  we,  then,  but  fountains  of  discontent?  and  are  we  so  instruct- 
ed that  we  know  how  to  mourn  over  things  that  we  have  lost,  and 
do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  them  when  we  have  them  ? 

The  duties  of  the  household  we  covet  when  they  are  no  longer 
possible  to  us.  The  love  of  family,  of  children,  of  friends,  clustered 
together  in  the  most  sacred  relationships — ^would  that  we  knew  how 
to  give  them  their  true  value,  how  to  perceive  their  beauty,  and 
how  to  take  their  ministration. 

Ah  I  our  cares,  even,  are  dear  to  us,  though  we  may  not  know  it 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  remember  me  when,  with  im- 
patient voice,  I  commanded  the  children  to  cease  the  racket  of  their 
sport.  Could  I  not  be  permitted  to  read  ?  Must  my  house  be  as  a 
bedlam  ?  I  would  to  God  that  I  had  children  to  cry  there  now.  I 
wish  there  would  something  make  a  noise  there  now.  Was  your 
little  babe  so  troublesome  that  you  sometimes  wondered  that  God 
should  make  it  fretful  all  night,  so  that  you  must  needs  rise  every  hour 
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to  nurse  it  and  to  care  for  it?  and  dicl  yoa  begin  the  cant  of  the 
nurse,  and  talk  about  your  weariness  and  great  pain  in  taking 
care  of  the  child  ?  Peradventure  God  heard  you ;  for  he  took  it  to 
himself  He  never  begrudges  the  care  of  any  thing.  And  then, 
when  yon  saw  the  child's  little  shoe,  and  its  little  things  that  were 
pat  away  in  the  drawer,  how,  in  the  anguish  of  your  soul,  you  said, 
''Oh !  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  as  much  pain  and  care  to  me,  would 
to  God  that  I  might  have  it  back  again  !" 

And  BO  it  happens  to  us,  after  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  And  she  is  gone ;  sweet  human  love  is  gone ! 
Tib  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  yoa ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  yon,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you, 
Who  care  not  for  their  preseace—miise  or  sleep : 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them  I  ,^ 

We  are  so  fooled,  so  cheated  I" 

In  like  manner  is  it  in  respect  to  our  privileges  in  being  workers 
together  with  God.  While  we  have  the  privileges,  how  little  we 
esteem  them !  and  how  much,  oflen,  we  reluctate  and  begrudge  both 
time  and  strength !  Now  it  is  an  exceeding  privilege  for  any  one  to 
he  a  worker  together  with  Christ  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this 
world.  We  are  elected  to  honor  when  we  are  permitted  to  sacrifice 
aomething  for  another ;  yet  we  are  accustomed  to  make  it  a  task.  Or, 
if  we  do  not  make  it  a  task,  we  are  accustomed,  turning  toward 
pride,  to  congi*atu1ate  ourselves,  as  if  there  were  desert  or  merit  in 
the  fsct  that  we  have  labored  much,  and  labored  long,  and  borne 
some  hardness  ^  as  good  soldiers.'*  No  crown  that  any  earthly  mo- 
narch could  put  on  your  head,  no  distinction  that  could  be  con- 
ferred by  writing  your  name  in  the  book  of  nobles,  would  be  an 
liooor  so  great  as  that  which  God  bestows  upon  you  when  he 
permits  you  to  go  down  to  the  poorest  beggar's  child,  and  labor  for 
its  coronation  in  heaven.  And  yet  we  do  not  esteem  it  so.  The 
Christ  that  is  in  the  privilege  does  not  appear  until  the  privilege  is 
taken  from  us.  We  take  all  the  external  toil,  and  fail  to  find  the 
hidden  Christ  of  joy  in  faithful  Christian  labor. 

Our  dull  class — oh  I  what  a  trial  it  is  I  And  we  wonder  whether 
it  be  our  duty  to  sacrifice  so  many  precious  hours,  which  might  be 
employed  profitably  in  reading  stately  authors,  or  in  going  where 
the  sound  of  music,  or  the  teaching  of  the  sanctuary,  would  better 
profit  our  souls.  But  woe  be  to  that  man  who  is  more  profited  by 
what  he  receives  than  by  what  he  gives  I  By  and  by  you  will  go 
where  no  dull  class  hangs  upon  your  hands ;  where  all  that  are  around 
ahont  you  are  wicked ;  where  there  is  scarcely  a  Sabbath,  and  no 
sanctuary ;  where  there  are  the  grossest  forms  of  wickedness  on  every 
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Bide.  And  in  those  days  of  seclusion,  when  yon  look  back  and  long 
for  blessings  that  you  enjoyed  in  times  gone  by,  among  other  things 
that  will  rise  to  your  memory  will  be  that  dull  class ;  and  you  will 
say,  "  How  happy  I  was !  .  What  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school I     Oh  I  in  what  bright  colore  my  life  was  wrought !" 

When  the  clouds  drop  down  low,  and  it  is  rainy  and  chilly  and 
misty,  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  discomfort ;  but  when,  the  sun 
having  risen,  they  get  off  a  little  distance,  every  body  claps  his 
hands,  and  calls  out,  and  says,  *'  Oh  I  behold  the  rainbow  !*'  What  is 
tlie  rainbow  ?  Nothing  but  that  cloud  which,  when  it  is  passing 
you,  weaves  a  garment  that  is  disagreeable  and  hateful  to  you,  but 
which,  when  it  is  removed  a  little  distance  from  you,  with  the  sun 
shining  on  it,  is  clothed  with  glory  and  beauty.  Dull  duties  a  little 
way  off  may  become  God's  rainbows  to  men. 

The  whole  world,  with  all  its  floods  of  influence,  passes  by  us. 
We  are  pained.  We  murmur  and  fret  till  that  which  pains  us 
passes  away.  Then,  looking  back,  we  And  that  those  very  hours 
which  we  used  for  fault-finding  were,  after  all,  the  most  precious  of 
hours. 

And  so  is  it  with  the  sanctuary.  So  is  it  with  the  blessings  of 
the  soul  itself.  Our  inward  thoughts,  our  inward  strifes  and  resolu- 
tions, our  very  tears,  our  prayers,  all  that  sacred  history  of  the  soul 
that  is  inherited  u})on  earth,  but  is  more  heroic  and  more  wonderful 
than  the  history  of  .the  battle-field  or  the  history  of  empires — that 
lore  unexpressed,  that  literature  of  eternity,  the  soul's  inward  life — 
at  the  time  how  little  is  there  to  us  in  it !   how  little  of  Christ  I 

Ah  I  what  a  pity,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  is  that  Christ  should 
vanish  out  of  sight  just  at  the  moment  when  he  discloses  himself  I 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  just  as  our  mercies  are  going  beyond  our 
reach,  they  should  for  the  first  time  seem  to  be  mercies ! 

In  view  of  these  simple  remarks,  n)ay  you  not  derive  a  motive  for 
the  better  use  of  the  present  in  all  the  relations  of  your  life  than  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  ?  Are  you  not  happier  than  you  are  accus-  • 
tomedto  think?  Are  you  not  in  the  midst  of  more  privileges  than 
you  are  wont  to  believe  ?  Are  not  your  opportunities  greater  than 
you  are  accustomed  to  reckon  ?  Will  it  not  be  true,  by  and  by, 
that  to-day  will  be  brighter  than  it  is  to-day  ?  Will  it  not  prove 
true,  by  and  by,  that  this  hour  is  happier  far  than  you  give  it  credit 
for  being  ?  Are  not  your  friends  better  than  you  think  they  arc  ? 
Are  they  not  more  faultless  than  in  your  calendar  from  day  to  day 
they  are  written  down  as  being?  Are  not  your  burdens  lighter 
than  your  complaining  back  makes  them  out  to  be  ?  Is  not  the  yoke 
easier  ?  Is  it  flint  under  your  foot  ?  But  is  it  not  flint  from  the 
crevices  of  which  flowers  are  growing?    Are  there  thorns  upon  the 
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trees  ?    But  orange-trees  have  fruits  as  well  as  thorns.    Is  it  a  weary 
ihiDg  that  you  must  needs,  in  your  daily  toil,  go  far  out  from  the 
city  to  the  well  to  draw  your  daily  water?    But  is  there  not  9 
Christ  there — ^yea,  even  to  such  a  one  as  the  woman  of  Samaria '' 
Tboogh  living  in  pleasurable  sin,  and  in  wrong,  was  there  not  wait 
Ing  for  her,  even  in  her  daily  tasks,  a  Saviour,  a  Prophet,  with  the 
great  blessing  of  instruction  ?    And  ought  we  not,  bearing  this  in 
mind,  to  make  more  of  one  another ;  more  of  our  children ;  more  of 
oar  parents ;  more  of  our  brothers  and  sisters ;  more  of  our  neighbors ; 
more  of  the  church ;  ^oro  of  the  Bible-class ;  more  of  the  Sabbath- 
school;  more  of  allVorks  by  which  we  cleanse  the  morals  of  men, 
and  raise  up  the  ignorant,  and  prosper  those  that  are  unfortunate  ? 
May  not  life  be  filled  fuller  of  blessings,  if  only  we  know  how  to 
redeem  the  time,  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  perceive  the 
God  that  is  near  us  ? 

Oh !  what  an  insight  into  life  does  such  a  view  give  us  I  "  Oh  I 
where  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence  ?"  might  a  devout  soul  say.  "  If 
upward,  God  is  there.  If  downward,  God  is  there.  If  flying  like 
the  light  to  the  west,  from  the  east,  God  is  there."  In  sorrow,  in 
strife,  in  weariness,  in  rest,  life  is  full  of  God — God,  "  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  And  what  thing  can  be  trivial, 
what  thing  can  be  heedlessly  passed  by,  that  is  animated  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  presence  and  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ?  We  ought  to 
have  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life. 

Tou  and  I,  Christian  brethren,»are  coming — and  that,  too,  very 
fast— to  that  hour  when  this  shall  be  reversed ;  when  we  shall  be- 
hold, with  wondrous  disclosure,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  Him  who 
when  once  seen,  shall  not  be  lost  again  forever  and  forever.  For  it 
is  said,  "  We  shall  go  no  more  out.''  It  is  not  long  that  you  have  to 
hear  your  cross.  It  is  a  short  way,  not  to  Calvary,  but  to  the  new 
Jerusalem,  in  which  is  no  Calvary,  but  the  Saviour  rather,  who 
sanctified  it.  Heaven  is  waiting  for  you;  and  God  is  waiting  for 
you.  And  when  once  death  shall  give  that  touch,  from  you  shall 
dissolve  all  opacity  of  time  and  matter,  and  you  shall  behold  him 
▼ho,  once  seen,  shall  shine  upon  you  forever  and  forever  with  heal- 
ing in  his  beams,  an  unsetting  Sun  in  the  heavenly  land. 

Hold  on,  then,  with  patience ;  bear,  sufifer,  if  you  must ;  but  irra- 
diate your  care  and  your  suffering  with  the  joy  and  the  expectancy 
of  this  near  hour  when  yon  shall  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

Bat  oh  I  there  is  another  class.  There  are  those  who  have  had 
the  approach  of  Christ  to  them  in  their  sickness  and  in  their  health, 
and  ihey  knew  him  not.  There  are  those  who  have  had  great  pros- 
perities; and  they  only  knew  them  in  their  vanishing.  There  are 
those  who  have  had   religious  truths  pouring  in  abundantly  and 
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strongly  upon  their  souls.    They  knew  them  only  when  they  had 
lost  them.     And  all  through  life  this  tantalizing  game  is  played  with 
men  who  have  no  God  and  no  hope.     And  the  most  painful  instances 
of  it  will  be  when  they  pass  from  the  scenes  of  this  mortal  state,  and 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  lives,  there  rises  upon  them  the 
glory  of  God,  when  he  shall  come  with  thousands  of  angels  to  the 
judgment.    Then  firat  in  awful  majesty  of  beauty  they  shall  behold 
him,  and  perish  from  his  presence,  and  finally,  and  awfully,  and  forever 
reSnact  that  dreadful  fantasy  of  life  by  which,  when  God  is  disclosed* 
he  vanishes ;  by  which  the  soul  at  that  moment  discovers  and  loses 
its  own  most  precious  good.    I  warn  you  of  that'hour.    I  beseech  of 
you  betimes  prepare  to  take  the  blessing  that  is  near  you.    By  faith 
discern  now  your  Saviour.'  And  when  that  hour  shall  come,  if  others 
pass  by,  and  but  look  and  fall  forever,  you  shall  look  and  live  forever. 
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Who  are  these,  O  God  I  that  ilo6k  m  donda  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  f  Are  they  not 
thine  own  liffle  ones,  called  tvom.  the  morning  of  lift  f  May  not  the  light  that  greets  their  eyes, 
and  in  which  first  they  learn  any  thing,  be  the  light  of  Christian  instnctton,  that  they  may  mln^ 
together  Our  father  vpon  eoHh  with  the  sacred  name,  Our  Father  wMch  art  in  he<ften  ;  that  they 
may  twine  together  that  loTe  which  they  learn  to  give  to  their  earthly  parents  with  that  lore 
which  they  giro  to  their  greater  and  invisiblo  PHrent  f  Qrant  that  all  the  seeds  of  evil  in  them 
may  be  so  by  instruction  OTerroled,  snd  sll  the  tendencies  to  good  so  strengthened  and  trmlned, 
that  they  may  grow  np  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  and  may  never  depart  from  tt. 

Misy  these  parents  feel  how  great  is  the  gift  which  thoa  hast  given  them  in  these  beloved  ones. 
Not  alone  for  the  Joy  of  their  own  earthly  hoars  hast  thou  committed  to  them  their  tnist :  thon 
hast  made  them  pastors  of  thine  own  flock.  Thoa  hast  required  at  their  hands  thy  children— sot 
their  own.  Those  are  lent  to  them.  They  come  from  thee,  and  they  return  to  thee.  Thoa  art 
never  nnmindfhl  of  them.    When  least  thought  of  and  least  seen,  thoa  art  present. 

Orant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  these,  thy  dJbar  servants,  who  haTe,  in  the  presence  of  thelz 
own  brethren,  expressed  their  purpose  and  their  vows  in  the  oonsecration  of  tteir  children  to  the 
service  of /Sod,  may  never  be  dlMoaraged  or  wearied  by  the  greatness  of  the  way.  And  nay 
these  little  ones  know  how  to  shon  Uie  snare,  and  have  power  to  resist  and  overtom  the  tempta- 
tion. And  grant  that  they  may  grow  np  in  trtth,  in  parity,  in  honor.  And  entering  opon  the 
world,  grant  that  the^  may  not,  with  growing  experience,  be  carried  away  by  its  wiles,  bat  with- 
stand  manftilly  at  every  step.    Fatting  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  may  they  be  able  to  stand. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  tbon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  apon  all  the  dear  children  that 
have  been  olfored  ap  in  a  holy  eonsecntlon  among  as.  Bless  all  those  Ua  whom  parents  pray, 
and  who  are  set  apart  in  heart  if  not  in  the  sanotoary. 

And  bless  yet  more,  O  oar  Father  I  those  orphan  chUdrea  who  have  no  fiither  nor  mother  in 
Christ ;  whose  earthly  parents  are  only  earthly  to  them ;  who  have  in  them  no  tfaoogfat  of  immor- 
tality, no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  no  God,  and  who  thus  grow  ap  tanght  In  aU  that  pertains 
to  the  dast,  bat  in  nothing  Uiat  pertains  to  the  Immortal  spirit.    Have  mer^  iq^n  them.    Grant 

^  Immediately  fdlowlng  the  b^^tiam  of  children. 
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ttttt  the  svMt  Iniliiciioe  of  the  Gospel  may  come  forth  as  a  light  out  of  the  sanctniury ;  that  there 
Bar  Iw  motheri  and  Ikthen  laiaed  op  for  them  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that  they  may  not  perish  for 
bck  of  instraetion  In  the  midst  of  the  great  treasure  of  thy  truth  in  this  world. 

Oh  1  make,  we  heseech  of  thee,  our  households  more  like  places  of  prayer,  like  gates  of 
heBTSB,  Kke  nnctuaries,  like  the  palace  of  the  Lord.  Therein  may  all  purifying  loyes  dwell ;  and 
tlu*  wisdom  which  k>ye  Inspires ;  and  all  patience  and  gentleness ;  and  all  forbearance,  that  we 
nay  is  boner  prelbr  one  another,  and  learn  those  graces  of  the  Spirit  which  afterward  are  derel- 
oped  ia  the  Chnrch  of  Christ.  May  we  find  that  our  honsehold  is  a  chnrch-«  temple  of  Cknl. 
There  wUt  thou  dwell,  and  there  may  we,  amidst  the  ordinances  and  usages  of  loye,  dwell  e^er- 


We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  thy  serrants  that  are 
gsfliered  together  this  morning.  May  this  be  a  home  and  hoosehcHd  of  fttith  to  eyery  soul  here. 
If  aeresrssay  who  hafve  eome  out  of  the  desert,  end  have  found  this  one  green  spot  in  the 
UsBdof  ttie  Sabbath,  O  Lord  God  t  grant  that  it  nay  not  be  in  vain  that  they  have  come  hither, 
(^leneh  with  the  riTer  of  the  water  of  Ufo  that  thirst  which  hath  brought  them  here.  Give  to 
those  thst  Imager  some  of  the  food  which  they  need.  May  those  that  come  without  raiment,  and 
dothod  la  their  own  rlghteonaness,  this  day  behold  the  garments  of  grace,  and  put  them  on. 

Draw  near,  we  fvay  thee,  to  all  those  who  are  bearing  their  yoke— carrying  their  burden. 
And  fi»get  not  thy  promises.  For,  Lord,  thou  hast  promised  that  If  we  come  to  thee,  the  yoke 
shsD  be  essy  and  the  burden  light.  Why  are  they  heayy,  then  f  Haye  we  not  come  f  and  coming, 
do  we  not  know  thee  Y  O  grant  that  eyery  one  that  bends  and  complains  may  look  up  and 
diseen  thb  Msster,  and  find  what  soToreign  strength  is  diffosed  thronf^  his  being. 

Gnat  Oat  the  blind  may  see  at  thy  touch,  thai  the  lepers  may  be  deuised,  that  the  deaf  may 
hear.  May  tin  dead  Uto  again.  May  there  on  every  side  be  the  testimonials  this  day  of  thy  pre- 
flcnee  sad  of  thy  wondrons  power.  O  fill  thy  saactoary  with  thy  choicest  gifts— peace  to  those 
tiat  are  weary,  hope  to  those  that  are  despondent,  confidence  to  those  that  are  unstable  and  ready 
to  perish.  May  none  that  have  put  their  hand  to  the  plow  look  back,  and  so  coont  themselves  on- 
worthj  of  eternal  life.  Spare  the  Ibeble,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  beyond  tliat  which  they 
are  able  to  bear.  And  may  tiie  strong  nse  their  length  not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  that 
are  ready  to  perish.    Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that,  as  we  have  fk«ely  received,  so  we  may  f^reely  give. 

Draw  to  thee  rductant  hearts.  Disburden  cumbered  hearts.  May  those  that  are  bond-slaves 
(Dcaie  sad  to  labor,  at  least  to-day  be  f^ree.  May  they  look  up.  May  those  longing  souls  who 
hare  watted  for  thy  blessings  to  come  to  them,  find  blessings  in  all  the  circnmstances  and  exigen- 
cies of  life.  Make  every  place  a  sanctuary,  and  every  event  an  ordlnanoe  and  a  means  of  grace  to 
then. 

And  we  pray  thee  that  thou  wilt  shed  abroad  the  Ught  of  the  truth  in  all  this  land.  Multiply 
the  ehvrehes,  and  multiply  fhehr  powers.  Give  more  power  to  those  that  speak  and  more  power 
to  those  thst  profess  the  name  of  Christ.  Pariiy  aUhour  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  and 
■aaelUy  the  inteHlgenee  that  is  dllhised  firom  them.  Grant  that  our  laws  may  more  and^ore  re- 
praacnt  pnre  Justice,  and  that  onr  magistrates,  redeemed  firom  corruption,  may  not  put  us  any 
Bore  to  shame.  Grant  that  throogh  all  this  land  the  poor  may  be  befHended  and  the  Ignorant 
bitneksd.  O  save  fh>m  the  snare,  as  a  prey,  those  that  are  in  periL  And  by  thy  mighty 
power  sad  thy  mighty  tmth  vindicate  thy  ways  toward  men. 

look  npon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Fity  those  that  strive  for  thehr  righto  and  for  liberty  to 
dTSw  GfBBt  that  victory  may  be  given  to  them,  lest  their  fhith  sad  courage  fhil.  Suffer  them  not 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  their  adversaries.  O  thon  that  hast  sent  light  to  those  that  sit  in  the 
regioBaad  Bhsdow  of  death,  thou  that  hast  comfbrted  those  that  were  in  oppression,  wilt  thou 
ooDtet  now  the  afllleted,  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden.  And  let  thy  banner  at  length  be  dla- 
phyel  Let  Bken  look  upon  It  and  see  their  victory  in  it. 

Grant  that  all  over  the  earth  those  revolutions  may  speedily  take  place  which  are  needed  bo- 
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fore  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Han  to  reign  upon  the  earth  In  great  glorj.   Hiaten  that 

day.   Bring  to  pass  the  final  changea  which  are  predicted.    And  may  the  whole  earth  at  laat  aee 

thy  salTation. 

We  ask  it  fbr  the  Bedeemer^s  sake.   Amen, 


PRAYEK  AFTER  THE  SERMOH. 

Gbaxt,  our  hoarenly  Father,  thy  bleaalng  to  rest  npon  na.  Bleea  to  ovr  nae  and  profit  the 
lesson  of  the  honr.  Kay  we  bear  witii  na  a  thought  of  the  frnitflilneas  of  thy  aaered  scripture. 
It  hangs  as  dnsters  hang  on  the  Tine,  covered  witii  ftnit  for  ovr  need.  May  we  learn  how  to 
seardi.  May  we  leam  how  to  find.  May  we  learn  how  to  feed  npon  thy  word.  Prepare  ns  for 
the  duties  of  life.  Make  na  JoyM  in  them  by  the  oonsdonsnesa  of  thy  presence.  Make  na  royal 
onrselTes  by  sympathy  with  onr  royal  Head.  And  at  last  bring  ns,  through  much  tribulattott,  to 
reign  with  thee  in  the  unclouded  glory  of  the  upper  sphere,  where  we  wiB  praise  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit  erermore.    Amen, 
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"  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said, 
I  d^o,  nr :  and  went  not." — ^Matt.  xxi.  80. 


••• 


You  are  familiar  with  the  parable. 

^^  A  certain  man  bad  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said, 
Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  He  answered  and  said,  I  will 
not:  bat  aflerward  he  repented,  and  went.  And  he  came  to  the 
second,  and  said  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir:  and 
went  not.     Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?" 

The  second  son  appears  the  more  amiable  at  first  than  the  other, 
though  he  was  worse.  The  first  son  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
men  who  are  rough  externally,  with  a  good  heart  inwardly ;  who 
speak  rudely,  but  make  it  up  in  activity  afterward.  Their  tongue  is 
hard,  hasty,  perverse ;  but  their  heart  rebukes  the  rudeness  of  the 
tongne,  and  nses  up  to  repair  by  kindness  the  rude  utterance.  The 
second  son  was  one  of  those  compliant  creatures  who  promise  every 
thing  and  perform  nothing.  They  are  subjects  of  universal  impres- 
sibility. They  feel  the  slightest  influence,  and  yield  to  it  a  certain 
way;  but  only  in  a  certain  degree,  and  that  this  side  of  any  profit. 
They  never  convert  impressions  to  ideas.  They  never  ripen  impulses 
into  purposes.  They  never  change  emotions  to  principles,  nor  princi- 
ples to  fixed  habits.  They  cry  easily ;  they  love  easily;  they  give  up 
easily;  they  fall  back  easily;  but,  like  an  aspen  leaf  that  is  moving 
the  whole  day,  they  are  at  the  same  place  at  night  as  in  the  morning. 
They  quiver,  but  do  not  change — forever  moving,  and  forever  station- 
ary. A  large  class  of  men,  in  every  community,  are  drawn  to  the 
church,  who  are  of  this  kind,  and  may  be  called  well-wishers  to  re- 
ligion, but  not  well-doers  in  religion. 

To  teUh  and  to  toiU  are  very  difierent  things.  There  are  a 
thoQsand  men  who  wish,  where  there  is  one  man  that  wills.     Wish- 

IdESsoir :  Jamei  IL   Hmre  (Plymonth  OoUeettoa) :  Nos.  495, 6i9, 1S87. 
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ing  is  but  a  faint  state  of  desire.     Willing  is  a  state  of  the  reason, 
and  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  will,  in  activity,  to  secure  what  one 
desires.     A  man  may  wish,  and  yet  reject  all  the  steps  and  instrn- 
ments  by  which  that  wish  can  be  carried  into  effect.     No  man  wills 
until  he  has  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  have  the  end,  but  to  have 
all  the  steps  intermediately  by  which  that  end  is  to  be  secured.     To 
will  a  thing  is  to  will  the  instruments  of  it.     Wishing  and  willing  are 
so  diverse  that  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were  hardly  related ; 
but  they  are.     It  is  true  that  the  will  is  generated  sometimes  fix>ni 
wishing ;  but  it  is  as  seeds  become  plants — ^by  a  total  change.     Wish- 
ing, in  its  commoner  form,  is  merely  a  passive  state.      It  is  suscepti- 
ble of  impressions.     It  is  the  faint  recognition  of  excellence,  but 
without  a  purpose  or  a  power  of  doing,  or  being,  or  securing  that 
which  is  liked.     Doing  requires  concentration  of  purpose.    It  puts  the 
mind  into  harness.     It  arouses  the  reason,  the  will :  and  performance 
follows.    Wishing  may  take  place  without  any  of  these.     It  is  hardly  a 
desire  even.  It  is  but  the  shadow,  ofien,which  desire  casts  upon  a  man^s 
soul.     There  is  as  much  difference  between  wishinsc  and  doins:  as  be- 
tween  liking  and  loving.    Men  like  a  great  many  folks ;  they  love  but 
few.     Doing  has  both  hands  and  feet,  and  uses  them.     Wishing  has 
neither ;  or  else,  having  them,  puts  neither  of  them  to  use.     It  is  a 
passively  receptive  state.      Willing  brings   the   soul,  in   an   active, 
energetic  form,  upon  life.     Wishing  is  simply  that  state  in  which 
life  acts  feebly  upon  the  soul.     One   is  active,   and  the  other   is 
passive.     And  yet,  often,  well- wish  ing  passes  among  men  for  disposi- 
tion.    Men  consider  themselves,  or  are  considered,  amiable  and  well- 
disposed  persons.    They  are  said  to  be  well-wishers  toward  their  kind 
who  never  think  about  their   kind ;     who  never  do  any  thing  for 
their  kind.      You  can  get  nothing  out  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  them ;  but  then — they  are  well-wishers  to  their  kind  I 

Feeble,  faintly-traced  characters  are  these,  that  have  not  the 
power  in  them  to  do  much  harm,  and  that  have  not  will  enough  to  do 
much  good,  but  that  hover,  as  a  sort  of  vibrating  negative,  all  their 
life  long,  wishing  well  to  people ;  and  they  think  it  is  a  part  of  their  dis- 
position. As  they  are  never  moved  to  any  great  uproar,  as  they 
never  hate  soundly  and  roundly,  as  they  keep  themselves  from  many 
malicious  forms  of  evil,  they  think  they  must  be  pretty  good — ^particu- 
larly as  they  have  this  testimony  every  day,  that  they  wish  well  to 
men.  No  human  being  ever  got  one  particle  of  benefit  from  all  their 
well-wishing ;  but  still — they  wish  well  I 

Now,  a  good  disposition  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  not  negative ;  it 
is  not  simply  the  absence  of  feeling — although  that  goes  in  part  to 
make  up  a  good  disposition  ;  but  a  real  good  disposition  iH  an 
energetic  and  positive  development.     It  puts  itself  forth.     It  acts 
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with  beneficence.  A  man  of  a  good  disposition  has  bis  facnlties  like 
a  seal,  and  tbey  leave  tbeir  impression  uJ)on  wbatever  tbey  are 
pressed  against.  A  well-wisber  leaves  no  more  impression  of  bimself 
than  a  cloud  does  of  itself  on  the  field  over  which  it  passes.  Wish- 
.ing  requires  no  effort  and  no  power.  It  takes  nothing  from  the 
giver,  and  leaves  nothing  in  the  hands  that  take  it. 

I  read  an  exquisite  satire  upon  these  well-wishers  in  the  opening 
services  of  this  morning : 

"  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food," 
says  James,  "  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?" 

But  he  was  a  well-wisher — ^he  wished  them  well ;  and  wished 
them  well  out  of  the  house !    It  is  hinted  at  in  another  place : 

"If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is  nothing, 
he  deceiveth  himself." 

That  is  precisely  the  portrait  of  a  well-wisher.  Well-wishing 
leads  men  to  believe  that  they  are  what  they  wish  they  were ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  are  not  far  fro|n  it.  There  grows  up  an  impres- 
sion in  men^s  minds  respecting  themselves,  whidh  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  a  formal  process  of  investigation,  or  the  allegation  of  evi- 
dence, and  a  judgment  upon  it,  as  a  certain  sort  of  residuum  which 
is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  vague,  unformed  feelings.  And 
among  these  results,  this  pale  family  of  well-wishers  come  to  think 
of  themselves  that  they  are  veiy  good ;  that  they  come  pretty  near 
being  what  they  wish  they  were.  They  are  good — ^that  is,  almost 
They  are  Christians— n5t  professors,  not  active,  nothing  to  boast 
of;  but  Christians,  they  hope.  At  any  rate,  they  wish  they  were ! 
They  have  such  a  smiling,  kind,  genial  liking  for  Christians,  that 
really  they  come  to  doubt  if  they  have  not  themselves  become  saints 
— ^em^-saints — at  any  rate,  the  seed  from  which  saints  will  sprout 
by  and  by.  They  would  not  be  very  positive —that  would  bo  disso- 
nant ;  but  still  there  is  a  sort  of  good,  pleasant  shining  of  this  conceit 
in  the  nooks  of  their  experience,  and  they  wish  so  well  to  religion 
and  all  its  institutions,  that  probably  they  are  not  far  themselves 
from  religion. 

Yet  how  can  it  be  possible  that  any  person  should  have  such  a 
notion,  when  once  one  contemplates  the  supreme  and  tremendous 
energy  and  positiveness  M'hich  enter  into  the  scriptural  delineations 
of  Christian  character !  What  energy  there  is  in  the  sorrow  that  is 
required  for  sin  I  What  a  'might  in  tearing  one's  self  away  from 
courses  that  are  evil !  What  figures  are  employed  when  language 
ceases  any  longer  to  be  an  expression  of  reality  I  How  are  they  said 
to  be  "  dead  "  that  are  not  Christians !  and  how  are  they  said  to  be 
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"born  again"  when  they  are  Christians!  What  intense  virtnea 
and  self-denials  are  enjoined !  Bearing  yokes,  bearing  the  cross 
itself,  sacrificing,  crucifying — these  are  the  figures.  They  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  oflen  are  misinterpreted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  asceticism  and  the  false  notion  of  self-denial ;  nevertheless, 
men  must  admit  that  the  moral  qualities  which  require  such  figura- 
tive language  as  this  are  any  thing  else  than  those  mild,  flavorless, 
moonshiny  well-wishes  which  many  persons  take  to  be  Christian 
virtues. 

Out  of  this  mild  deception  respecting  their  own  character,  comes 
also  a  mild  self-deceit.  For  I  have  noticed  in  peraons  of  this  temper 
and  nature  a  state  of  mind  in  which  well-wishing  habitually  is  sub- 
stituted for  conscience.  Being  impressible,  having  very  little  with 
which  they  can  resist  the  incursions  of  reason  and  the  thrusts  of 
moral  truth,  when  men  come  under  the  influence  of  truth,  or  under 
the  stimulating  and  awakening  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  are 
almost  moved  to  activity,  their  conscience  is  placated  very  soon 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  well-wishing.  And  they  are  bo  amiably 
disposed  1  they  are  so  much  in  favpr  of  the  Bible !  they  are  so  much 
in  favor  of  the  chuf ch  I  They  wish  well  to  all  the  people  of  the 
church ;  they  wish  well  to  God ;  they  wish  well  to  themselves. 
And  this  at  last  seems  to  them  like  an  answer  to  conscience.  At 
any  rate,  it  serves  this  purpose,  that  whereas  the  voice  was,  *'  Repent 
now,  here  I "  they  let  fall  their  well- wishes.  As  a  cloud  of  silvery 
mist  drops  down  over  a  ship,  and  shuts  it  in,  so  that  it  can  not  go 
any  further,  but  casts  anchor  and  waits,  so  conscience,  when  it  begins 
to  be  troublous,  is  shut  down  in  the  midst  or  this  silvery  mist  of  well- 
wishing.  So  that  a  well-wisher  is  one  of  those  persons  who  bid  fair 
to  wear  out  the  influence  of  appeals  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sanctuary. 
His  temperament  is  one  that  lasts  better  and  longer  than  any  other. 
It  is  peculiarly  well  endowed  with  general  vitality. 

There  are  many  of  the  lower  animals  that  are  vital  all  over,  but 
with  such  feeble  vitality  that  you  can  cut  off  slice  after  slice,  and 
leave  that  vitality  unharmed ;  and  like  such  animals  are  those  per- 
sons who  have  a  generally  diffused  well-wishing  sensibility. 

After  a  time,  well-wishers  fall  into  a  sort  of  hallucination,  and 
suppose  that  they  have  what  they  like  in  others — of  course,  not  in 
any  power  to  speak  of,  but  in  a  kind  of  mild  form  I  That  is  their 
peculiar  temperament,  they  say. 

Now,  while  there  are  many  things  that  are  not  unpleasant  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  persons ;  while  there  is  a  certain  element  of 
agreeableness  in  a  mild,  negative  condition,  this  is  a  state  of  mind 
which  it  is  fatal  to  confound  with  a  true  Christian  experience.  Be- 
cause you  are  good-natured,  because  you  are  gentle,  because  all  the 
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offices  of  yonr  mind  are  perfoimed  with  mildness,  because  you  have 
the  testimony  in  your  heart  that  you  wish  well  to  every  thing,  it  does 
not  follow  either  that  you  are  a  Christian,  or  that  you  are  near  becom- 
ing one.  On  the  contrary,  the  presumptions  are  that  a  mere  well- 
wisher  is  far  from  true  religion,  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  far 
from  health,  and  far  from  safety*  For  religion  is  a  system  of  the 
most  positive  character.  It  is  a  system  which  can  not  be  embraced, 
it  is  a  life  which  can  not  be  prosecuted,  without  great  plenary, 
generic  volitions,  and  without  an  unintermitted  series  of  specific 
choices  or  wills. 

The  first  demand  which  is  made  of  eveiy  man  is, "  My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart."  Renounce  the  life  of  self-indulgence  and  of  selfish- 
ness. Turn  away  from  a  conception  of  life  which  makes  it  right  for 
you  to  use  all  the  powers  of  your  body,  and  all  the  powers  of  your 
soul,  for  the  production  of  effects  for  your  own  pleasure,  seeking 
your  own  good  either  in  your  person,  or  distributively  in  your  fami- 
ly, or  more  distributively  in  your  neighborhood ;  and  forsake  that 
life  of  either  direct  or  indirect  selfishness,  and  b%  born  again  into  a 
new  life  in  which  the  prime  and  chiefest  feeling  is  love,  and  the  alle- 
giance which  love  bears.  *'Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  18  the  beginning  of  religion ;  and  who  can  enter  upon  that 
state,  so  deep,  so  comprehensive,  running  down  through  life  so  con- 
tinoously  to  the  very  end  of  it,  by  the  mild  instrumentality  of  a  happy 
wish— by  well-wishing  ?  He  that  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  most  enter  by  one  of  those  throes  that  are  like  birth-throes.  The 
Bool  cries  out  as  the  child  in  birth  cries,  and  enters  into  the  new  life, 
notal  one  feeble,  as  one  just  bom,  but  in  pain  and  tribulation.  And 
no  man  can  begin  a  religious  life  except  by  putting  forth  such  con- 
scious volitions  and  purposes  as  reach  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  soul. 
Every  step  further  in  that  Christian  life  is  a  step  in  which  our 
hearts  are  to  rise  from  lower  stages  and  gradations  to  higher ;  for  we 
are  to  follow  Christ.  No  man  can  literally  follow  him  as  the  apostles 
and  primitive  disciples  did.  That  which  was  to  them  a  simple  literal 
reality,  becomes  a  figure  to  us.  They  did  walk  about  with  Christ, 
foUowmg  him.  We  can  only  let  our  actions  follow  his  actions,  and 
from  day  to  day  be,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  power,  and  in 
our  special  spheres,  what  he  was  in  the  greatness  of  his  power,  and 
according  to  the  sphere  and  ofiice  which  he  performed  on  earth. 
But  it  is  the  daily  life  in  which  a  man  is  obliged  to  put  forth  energy, 
consideration,  and  positiveness  peculiarly.  For  there  is  not  an  hour 
in  which  you  are  not  called  to  choose  between  selfishness  and  bene- 
volence ;  there  is  not  an  hour  in  which  you  are  not  called  to  choose 
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between  the  higher  and  the  lower ;  there  is  not  an  hour  in  which  all 
the  best  notes  of  the  soul  do  not  soand,  and  in  which  all  the  heavenly 
inflaences  do  not  appeal  to  the  higher  elements  of  the  souL  Self-denial 
is  simply  that  by  which  we  renounce  the  lower  faculties  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher.  It  is  painful  when  it  is  first  practiced ;  but  it  ceases  to  be 
painful  when  we  have  gained  a  victory,  and  are  enabled  to  act  easier 
from  a  higher  than  from  a  lower  motive.  And  those  spheres  in 
which  we  gain  victories  are  spheres  in  which  we  have  learned  to 
turn  an  influence  into  a  purpose ;  to  turn  a  mere  emotion  into  a  moral 
])nnciple ;  to  turn  a  truth  into  a  habit,  so  that  it  is  automatic,  and  it 
learns  to  take  care  of  itself. 

When  children  first  learn  to  walk,  every  step  is  a  little  bit  of  en- 
gineering ;  every  step  is  but  an  outlook  as  to  what  to  put  the  hand 
on,  and  what  to  lean  against.  But  as  the  child  grows,  it  learns  to 
walk  without  looking  for  any  support  *  It  learns  to  walk  without 
thinking  that  it  is  walking.  And  still  better,  it  learns,  by  and  by,* 
not  only  to  walk,  but  to  walk  in  perilous  places.  It  learns  not  only 
to  walk,  but  to  i*un ;  and  to  run  like  an  athlete ;  and  it  goes  on  till 
its  powers  of  locomotion  are  so  completely  under  its  control  that  it 
uses  them  unconsciously.  He  learns  to  walk,  and  run,  and  leap,  and 
whirl,  and  pei*form  all  manner  of  athletic  movements  with  such  ease 
that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  young  man's  mind  that  there  is  any 
volition  connected  with  them. 

And  in  the  lower  fonns  of  moral  life  we  are  at  last  enabled  to 
act  so.  When  were  children — especially  if  we  were  under  rigo- 
rous government,  and  were  sensitive,  and  had  more  approbative- 
ness  than  conscientiousness — we  told  lies.  Because  a  child,  when 
he  is  pressed  down  by  a  government  that  he  is  afraid  of,  if  he  is 
very  sensitive  to  blame,  and  yet  very  strong  in  his  desires,  does 
not  dare  tell  the  truth.  Lying,  primarily,  is  cowardice  in  most 
children — in  well-bred  children ;  and  the  way  in  which  we  come  to 
them  forces  them  into  a  lie  as  a  kind  of  refuge  and  hiding-place. 
And  yet,  after  a  little  while,  as  the  child  grows  under  instruction, 
and  more  particularly  as  he  comes  to  the  development  of  his  reason 
and  moral  feelings,  and  as  he  begins  to  act  against  the  lower  animal 
instincts,  such  as  deceit  and  cunning,  he  learns  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  it  costs  him  an  effort.  The  cheek  reddens,  and  the  eye 
wavers ;  but  he  comes  back  to  it  and  tells  the  truth,  if  he  does  get  a 
whipping.  Bnt  when  he  gets  still  further  up  along  the  line  of  man- 
hood, he  is  ashamed  of  a  lie.  And  in  respect  to  all  the  ordinary 
phases  of  life,  he  learns  to  tell  the  truth  without  thinking  of  telling 
the  truth.  It  becomes  automatic.  It  is  only  in  professional  mat- 
ters that  men  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  lie,  or  think  themselves 
at  all  justified  in  telling  lies.    They  are  official  lies,  under  such  cir- 
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camstanccs !  A  physician,  a  sargeoo,  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman,  may 
think  that  there  are  some » things  about  which  in  his  position  he  has 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  falsifying ;  but  in  all  the  personal  in- 
tercourse of  men  with  one  another,  they  soon  come  to  that  state  in 
vhich  it  costs  them  not  a  struggle,  nor  even  a  thought  or  a  conscious 
volition,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  bo  true.  They  have  reduced  one  de- 
partment of  their  life,  therefore,  to  an  automatic  condition. 

When  a  child  is  young,  he  purloins  naturally ;  for  he  has  not 
learned  the  value  of  property.  lie  steals  sweetmeats,  and  apples, 
and  candy,  and  nuts,  and  whatever  he  can.  But  at  last  the  rod  of 
correction  drives  the  habit  from  him ;  and  by  and  by  the  impulse  leaves 
him.  And  when  he  comes  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
seoms  the  conception,  he  has  so  grown  away  from  it.  It  is  not  hard 
for  you  and  me  to  be  honesU  A  man  might  leave  his  money  open 
tome  all  day  and  all  night.  I  should  not  take  it.  It  is  not,  cither, 
hccaase  I  am  afraid  of  the  New-York  judges !  It  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  that  holds  me.  I  have  something  in  my  bosom  that  is  mightier 
than  the  whole  system  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  I  that  will  not  do  it. 
I  have  learned  it.  I  have  come  to  that  state.  When  a  man  begins 
life,  he  may  be  rude,  and  harsh-spoken,  and  dictatorial ;  but  if  he 
grows  up  in  the  right  direction,  he  comes  at  last  to  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  kindness  is  the  law  of  his  life.  It  is  his  necessity. 
And  therefore,  when  little  children,  subordinates  and  others,  come 
around  about  him,  he  refrains  from  speaking  severely  or  cruelly,  not 
bceanse  it  will  hurt  them,  but  because  it  will  hurt  him.  Men 
come  at  last  to  that  state  in  which  wrong-doing  is  like  one  of  old 
Queen  Anne's  muskets,  that  kills  at  the  muzzle  and  kicks  at  the  breach, 
the  reaction  at  one  end  being  about  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  other  !  Therefore,  there  arc  a  great  many  peraons  who 
are  habitually  kind  and  genial  to  all  men,  not  because  they  say  every 
morning,  "  I  must  do  so,*'  but  because  the  sun  of  good-nature  rises  on 
their  souls  as  regularly  as  the  outward  sun  rises  upon  their  body. 
They  have  subdued  their  life  to  that  automatic  condition,  and  it  takes 
care  of  itself. 

^0  man  gets  every  thing  in  this  life  subdued  in  an  hour.  For  as 
you  go  up,  you  are  still  approaching  higher  and  higher  states,  and 
the  battle  is  ever  renewed.  New  elements,  new  spheres,  and  new 
combinations  of  them — broader,  stronger,  richer,  nobler — are  opening 
ap,  and  the  Christian  life,  therefore,  is  one  of  perpetual  engineering. 
So  that  while  the  space  between  you  and  your  beginning,  which  is 
now  reduced  to  an  automatic,  unconscious,  unthought-of  right  course, 
i»  hroadening,  you  are  perpetually  going  along  to  new  realms,  where 
there  is  to  be  new  volition,  new  battle,  new  victory.  And  after  a 
while,  right  action  will  become  so  habitual  with  us,  that  we  shall  for- 
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get  those  things  Mrhich  are  behind,  and  involuntarily  press  forward 
and  upward  toward  those  things  which  are  before. 

Now,  how  can  this  life,  which  is  most  tumultuous,  and  most  in- 
cessantly active,  and  most  real ;  which  is  characterized  by  nice  dis- 
criminations, reasonings,  longings,  and  yearnings,  followed  by  voli- 
tions and  attempts,  breakings  down  and  pickings  up  again,  and  new 
attempts-^how  can  such  a  life  as  this,  made  up  of  the  various  activ- 
ity of  every  faculty  of  the  whole  soul,  be  discharged  by  one  of  those 
children  of  the  moonbeam — ^well-wishers  ? 

Why,  I  should  as  soon  think  i>f  setting  the  pin-fish  of  the  river  to 
fight  against  the  sharks  and  crocodiles  of  the  sea,  as  to  set  these  mild, 
feeble,  amiable  well-wishers  to  contend  against  these  vigorous  ad- 
versaries, these  mighty  agencies,  that  come  in  cither  to  help  or  to 
hinder  their  entrance  and  their  progress  in  the  divine  life. 

Every  day  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  takes  up  his  cross  some- 
where. I  believe  that  men  will  come  to  that  state  in  which  it  will 
be  no  cross  for  them  to  do  any  thing ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
in  this  life  when  it  was  not  always  a  cross  for  him  to  do  some  duties. 
There  are  many  places  where  men  are  unconscious  that  it  is  any 
effort  for  them  to  do  right ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that  in  right-doing 
he  has  no  cross  to  take  up,  I  say  that  that  man  is  stultified  by  vanity. 
What!  a  man  has  grown  but  a  few  seasons  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  thinks  he  has  got  his  utmost  growth  in  two  seasons,  or 
three  seasons,  or  four  seasons ;  and  he  says,  *'  I  am  a  perfect  vine  " — 
by  which  he  means,  "  I  have  a  great  many  clusters,  and  all  these 
clusters  are  very  good.''  But  go  and  see  what  a  vine  is  capable  of 
becoming.  See  how  by  training  it  may  throw  out  branch  after 
branch,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  trellis  or  wall.  See  how  vast 
is  the  sheeted  abundance  of  its  harvest.  One  vine,  well-trained,  is 
worth  more  than  half  an  acre  of  stunted  vines.  And  will  any  roan 
tell  me  that  a  perfect  vine  covers  no  more  space  than  the  top  of  this 
desk,  when  its  proportions — ^the  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  and 
depth,  to  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining — ^are  well-nigh  boundless  ? 
Every  day  that  a  man  lives,  he  has  this  field  of  attainment  before 
him ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  forethought  and  of  choice  between  a 
higher  and  a  lower  pain. 

When,  therefore,  you  look  at  the  whole  contents  of  a  Christian 
life,  you  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  a  person  should  enter 
upon  that  life  if  he  be  one  of  these  mild  sisters  of  the  light. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  always  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  church  and  in  the  congregation,  and  who  always  seem  to  promise 
much,  but  never  get  any  further.  There  are  men  in  every  con* 
gregation  who  are  kind  in  some  things,  and  particularly  in  religions 
matters.  Without  seeming  to  grow  materially  worse,  they  never  seem 
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press  theif  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  "which  society  derives  from  many 
of  the  institutions  of  religion.    They  do  not  believe  in  excess — oh  no  t 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  radical  party.    They  do  not  believe  in  any 
religion  that  is  of  a  disturbing  character.     Looking  upon  the  conflict 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  they  tell  you  that  there  is  some  selfish- 
ness among  men  (as  there  probably  is !)     They  look  upon  the  conflict 
of  the  Gospel,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  con. 
ducted  on  principles  of  good  taste.     In  discussions  of  religious  sub- 
jects, they  are  in  favor  of  the  winning  side,  as  they  almost  always  are 
in  discussions  of  other  subjects.     They  patronize  virtue.    But  when 
you  talk  of  the  actual  experiences  of  religion,  then  they  mildly  shake 
their  heads,  as  though  they  did  not  want  to  say  any  thing  bad  about 
those  fanatics.    They  believe  in  morality,  although  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  uproarious  religion.     Any  intensity  seems  to  disturb  the 
peacefulness  of  their  gentle  natures.    They  will  talk  with  you  by  the 
hour— especially  if  they  know  that  they  have  got  hold  of  a  minister, 
and  that  he  can  not  get  away  from  them  1    And  they  give  expression 
to  their  general  approval.    They  approve  of  the  universe;  they  ap- 
prove of  the  order  of  nature ;  they  approve  of  grace  ;  they  approve  of 
the  church,  and  of  all  that  it  contains ;  but  as  to  taking  any  part  in  reli- 
gion— oh  no !    They  sit  as  Romans  used  to  sit  in  great  gladiatorial 
shows.     There  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  have  dared  to  go 
down  out  of  his  seat  into  the  arena  where  there  were  lions  and 
tigers  and  fierce  soldiers  fighting  blood  for  blood.  They  sat,  the  whole 
of  them,  wrapping  their  togas  around  them,  and  saying,  "  Splendid 
gladiators  they !     Grand  courage  that !     Admirably  fought,  this 
fight  I     Beautiful  spectacle  I     Never  was  any  thing  better  done !" 

The  whole  world,  like  one  vast  arena,  lies  before  these  men.  We 
wage  war  not  with  fiesh  and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and  pow- 
ers in  high  places ;  with  the  spirit  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  and 
all  power  is  put  into  us  for  the  confiict ;  and  while  we  resist  selfish- 
ness, and  wrong,  and  corruption,  and  every  evil  way,  laying  heartily, 
with  all  manhood,  our  strokes  upon  the  devil  and  his  cause,  these 
mild  men  sit  with  gloves  on  their  little  velvety  hands,  and  say,  "  Very 
well  done !    Very  nicely  fought !     Very  prettily  done  indeed  1" 

Is  there  any  thing  more  contemptible?  And  yet  your  boarding- 
houses  are  full  of  these  men.  These  are  the  dUettahti,  the  amateurs^ 
the  connoisseurs^  that  stand  outside  and  criticise.  Some  of  them  sneer, 
and  some  ridicule.  They  indulge  in  "  a  little  innocent  mirth !"  Their 
wit  is  not  very  explosive.  It  is  safe  to  carry  and  to  use  a  hundred 
times  I  These  are  the  men  that  stand  in  the  way  of  young  men  and 
deter  them  from  becoming  Christians,  or  from  fulfilling  their  duties 
as  Christians,  by  exciting  in  them  a  feeling  of  shame. 

I  used,  in  going  from  Amherst  to  a  place  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
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frequent,  to  pass  through  Mill  Hollow,  where  there  was  often  a  light 
fog,  which  was  oaused  by  the  condensation  of  the  rising  vapoi*s ;  but 
I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  was  afraid  to  go  through  that  fog. 
Yet  I  see  young  men  who  are  afraid  to  go  through  the  mist,  the 
sneers,  the  ridicule,  the  mild  remarks,  which  emanate  from  theso 
well-wishers.  Oh !  be  afraid  of  sand-flies,  be  afraid  of  mosquitoes, 
be  afraid  of  summer  insects,  be  afraid  of  butterflies,  if  you  will;  but 
what  are  you  worth  whom  a  butterfly  can  chase  down  ?  Ye  chil- 
dren of  holy  men  and  women,  ye  that  were  taught  in  your  child- 
hood to  revere  God's  word,  why  are  you  sneaking  away  from  the  re- 
cognition of  it,  not  daring  to  say  that  you  believe  it  ?  Just  be- 
cause these  patronizing  well-wishers  are  talking  in  your  presence, 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  go  against^hem.  Ye  that  believe  in  the 
H0I7  Ghost,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  change  the 
heait ;  ye  that  were  taught,  and  are  not  able  to  shako  off  the  teach- 
ing, that  unless  you  be  born  again  you  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of 
God— you  are  led  by  the  nose  by  men  who  do  not  believe  any  thing ; 
who  are  mere  well-wishers.  Many  of  you  have  more  power  in  your 
little  finger  than  they  have  in  their  loins ;  and  yet  you  are  led  by 
them,  and  are  daunted  by  them. 

When  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  desires  of  a  young  man  are  so 
nearly  balanced  that  they  stand  at  equipoise,  it  only  takes  a  feather's 
weight  to  take  him  the  wrong  way ;  and  that  feather's  weight  is  fre- 
quently these  miserable  shadowy  creatures  that  hover  about  and  fre- 
quent places  of  intercourse  in  society ;  and  you  are  destroyed  by  that 
filmy  obstruction  that  is  thrown,  by  the  extreracst  folly,  against  you 
aod  against  your  spiritual  interest. 

Ah !  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  you  were  the  rugged,  prompt- 
81)eaking,  ugly-tempered  first  son,  who  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed, 
and  did  not  want  to  go  to  work,  and,  when  his  father  said  to  him, 
**6o  into  the  vineyard,"  replied,  "I  won't;"  and  then  said  to  himself, 
"  That  isn't  the  right  word  to  use,  after  all.  Father  ought  to  be  re- 
spected. I'm  not  going  to  unsay  it,  though ;  but  I'll  go  and  do  the 
thing  which  he  has  commanded."  That  is  a  kind  of  curmudgeon 
goodness;  but  is  it  not  better  than  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
second  son  ?  The  father  said, "  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard ;"  and 
the  Bon  said,  "  I  go,  sir ;"  but  afterward  he  said,  "  The  weather  is 
too  hot,  and  the  work  is  too  hard,  and  I  don't  believe  I  will,  after 
all.  But  no  matter ;  I  won't  say  any  thing  about  it :  let  it  go."  And 
he  Ifets  it  go. 

Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  most  terrific  truths  of  the  New 
Testament  is  coupled  with  this  very  history  that  I  have  been  speak- 
ing upon  ? 

"  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?     They  say 
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unto  him,  The  first  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yerily  I  say  uuto  yon, 
That  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  before 
you.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye 
believed  him  not :  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him :  and 
ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve him." 

If  I  were  to  take  the  vote  of  prevalent  opinion,  men  would  say, 
**  All  rude  folks,  all  coarse  people,  all  the  people  on  the  street — who- 
ever else  is  lost,  they  will  be  lost ;  and  whoever  else  is  saved,  they 
will  be  condemned."  And  if  I  were  to  ask  further  of  all  that  name- 
less multitude  that  hover  on  the  edge  of  exact  gentility,  public 
opinion  would  say,  "  Well,  though  they  are  not,  perhaps,  very  pro- 
nounced, yet  they  are  all  of^them  in  a  hopeful  way."  But  if  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  come  and  pronounce  judgment  again,  he 
would  say  in  respect  to  a  thousand  rude  and  violent  men,  a  thoujand 
men  that  are  betrayed  by  their  passions,  a  thousand  daughters  of 
iniquity,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  '^They  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  quicker  than  the  well-wishing,  amiable,  Qiild  do-* 
nothings  that  infest  the  respectable  circles  of  human  life  and  society." 

Bring  not  yourself,  then,  under  this  condemnation  of  the  Saviour. 
I  appeal,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  manly,  for  a  positive  life,  for  an 
earnest  life,  with  definite  ends,  with  continuous,  persevering  labor 
thrown  into  it.  I  spread  before  you  your  parentage.  You  are  God^s 
chUdren,  I  point  you  to  your  own  proper  home.  Heaven  is  your 
Fathei''s  house,  and  yours.  I  point  you  to  your  honor.  Honor  and 
glory  and  immortality  are  to  be  had  only  there.  I  point  you  to  your 
own  interest.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  I  point 
you  to  your  safety.  For  "  if  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?" 
I  point  you  to  your  own  joy ;  for  the  command  is,  '*  Rejoice,  and 
again  I  say  unto  you,  Rejoice."  I  warn  you  against  those  children 
of  folly  that  can  do  nothing  for  salvation.  To  every  man  and  every 
woman  that  has  a  soul,  and  is  conscious  of  it,  and  hears  its  beatings, 
and  in  its  beatings  finds  cravings  after  good  and  longings  for  immor- 
tality in  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere — to  you  I  say.  Come!  Christ 
calls ;  he  seeks  for  disciples,  and  to-day  he  bids  me  say  to  you,  ^'  Re- 
pent, be  bom  again,  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

THE  OFFICE  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC .• 

In  its  nature,  mnfiic  can  only  in  a  remote  degree  be  instracti  ve.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  the  intellect.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  addressed  to  the  taste  and  to  the  feelings. 
In  a  church  it  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  reHguna  feelings.    Just  so  feir  as  religion 

*  Benuukft,  In  connection  with  tlM  annoonoement  of  certain  chasget  in  the  maoaseinent  of 
tiie  choir  of  Flymonth  Church. 
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itidf  is  eoimeeied  with  oar  social  emotions,  so  far  the  music  of  the  sanctuary  may 
be  addressed  to  the  excitation  of  social  feeling ;  just  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  em- 
plojed  in  heightening,  or  strengthening,  or  purifying  the  religious  feelings  may 
addxeas  itself  to  taste ;  but  the  governing  principle  of  church  music  is,  not  that  it 
is  to  please  us,  but  that  it  is  to  please  us  to  edification. 

There  is  a  distinction  1>etween  church  music  and  secular  music  In  concerts  and 
(natorios,  music  is  for  the  esthetic  culture  and  amusement  of  men ;  and  it  is  a  very 
noble  amusement — for  amusement,  properly  taken,^  noble.  In  concerts,  if  you 
wish  to  admire  gymnastic  fSicility,  if  you  wish  to  hear  played  utterly  implayable  pas- 
BBges— it  is  all  proper  1  In  a  concert,  singing  six  notes  higher  than  the  human  voice 
can  go  is  all  right !  Rapidity,  merely  to  show  how  fast  some  things  can  be  done,  is 
weil  enough  in  a  concert.  You  go  for  amusement ;  you  go  to  liaye  your  admira- 
tion excited ;  you  go  for  pleasure ;  and  there  is  no  liarm  in  that.  But  in  a  church, 
display,  for  the  sake  of  display,  is  simply  abominable  I  Good-breeding  is  always 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  Ton  can  always  tell  a  new-made  man,  a  man  that 
has  suddenly  come  to  his  manners,  by  a  certain  sort  of  officiousness  and  presenta- 
tion of  Jumself.  There  is  a  kind  of  declarative  element  in  him.  He  is  ehowy. 
By  changiDg  the  office  of  the  senses,  a  term  has  come  to  be  used  wliich  is  very 
significant  as  applied  to  such  a  person :  as  if  the  eyes  that  see  these  things,  heard 
them,  he  is  said  to  be  loud.  Frequently,  in  churches,  every  thing  is  keyed  to  the 
production  of  admiration — of  what  are  called  sensational  efi^cts.  But  nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  in  religion  or  in  manners  than  this  ostentatious  unquietness, 
this  kind  of  emphams  which  is  given,  whether  it  bo  to  conduct  or  to  music.  For 
music  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  designed  to  excite  states  of  mind  wliich  are  reli- 
gions, or  out  of  which  religion  can  easily  grow. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  play  the  organ  so  as  to  let  folks  know  what  a 
splendid  organ  we  have  got !  It  is  in  bad  taste  to  play  the  organ  so  that  people 
shall  say,  "  Well,  you  have  got  an  organist  that  is  worthy  of  your  instrument." 
That  is  not  what  you  go  to  church  for.  It  is  in  bad  taste  to  play  the  organ  so  that 
people  will  say,  "  There  is  the  place  to  go  and  hear  Bach,  and  Beethoven,  and  those 
great  masters  of  the  best  schools  of  music."  This  organ  is  God's  servant.  Its 
bunness  is  to  take  you,  when  you  come  into  this  congregation,  and,  as  it  were, 
blow  away  the  cares  of  the  world  that  have  settled  on  you.  And  if  it  does  not 
bring  you  at  once  into  truly  religious  feelings,  it  should  bring  you  into  that  condi- 
tion of  susceptibility  out  of  which  a  devotional  state  of  mind  will  easily  spring.  The 
business  of  the  organ  is  not  to  pierce  between  every  two  verses  of  the  hymns  some- 
tbing  of  wliich  people  will  say,  "  Tbat  is  fine  as  a  fiddle  1"  That  is  impertinent 
organ-playing.  Interludes,  while  they  are  designed  to  give  you  breathing-time 
and  rest  when  you  are  singing,  are  also  designed  to  take  the  thought  of  the  verse 
that  has  jnst  been  sung,  and  carry  it  out ;  or  else  to  take  the  sentiment  of  the  next 
Terse,  and  express  that.  Interludes  are  not  mere  Uoeedledums  and  tweedUdeea 
thrown  in  for  the  sake  of  tickling  the  ear.  Their,  office  is  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  preceding  or  the  following  verse,  and  give  it  expression.  If  they  do  not  do 
tbat,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  and  had  better  be  omitted.  Where  an  organist 
has  not  the  faculty  of  expressing  the  sentiment  of  a  verse  better  than  it  is  ex- 
?<'cs8od  by  singing,  he  had  better  not  play  interludes--except  so  far  as  chords 
drawn  out  long  enough  to  give  the  singers  an  opportunity  to  breathe  and  to  rest 
may  be  called  interludes. 

^^^  the  sermon,  there  is  iha playing  out.  As  there  is  the  introit,  so  there  is  the  ex- 
^^'  And  the  object  of  this  playing  at  the  close  of  service  is  to  carry  out  the  general 
ifflpresBion  of  the  discourse.  If  the  whole  sermon  has  been  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
we  should  expect  the  organ  to  be  joyous  and  triumphant— within  the  bounds  of 
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religiouB  feeling.  If  it  is  a  stixnulating,  Btirring  disooarae,  not  improperly  tbe 
organ  might  be  patriotic,  national.  If  the  sermon  is  addressed  to  the  oonscienoe 
and  the  serioas  feelings,  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  the  organ  to  be  clamoronB  and 
nproarioos.  It  should  carry  out  the  general  feeling,  taking  the  theme,  it  may  be, 
from  the  tone  last  sung.  Nothing  can  be  wiser  or  more  skillful  than  to  take  the 
general  impression,  if  one  has  the  moral  nature  to  catch  it,  and  give  it  a  mmucal 
expression,  as  the  audience  is  going  out  of  the  church.  It  is  all  regulated  bj  this 
one  principle :  Vanity  is  hat|f ul ;  showinees  is  hateful.  The  only  thing  that  should 
regulate  church  music  is  the  idea  that  it  must  haye  a  relation  to  the  production 
of  religious  feeling. 

If  he  were  not  here,  I  would  say  that  the  reason  why  I  like  onr  organist  [Mr. 
John  Zukdel]  is,  that  I  think  he  has  had  given  him  the  talent  to  conduct  instm- 
mental  music,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  according  to  moods  and  circumstan- 
ces, for  the  production  of  religions  and  moral  feelings ;  that  he  has  these  feelings 
himself,  and  expresses  them ;  and  that  while  his  playing  may  sometimes  be  less  bril- 
liant and  complicated  and  showy  than  he  could  make  it,  it  is  so  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  man  makes  his  prayers  with  far  less  rhetoric  than  he  could  if  he  undertook 
to  make  a  show.    Music,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  the  service  of  God,  should 
have  a  sobriety  which,  though  it  be  sober,  is  this  side  of  dullness,  and  is  effective 
upon  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  the  heart,  and  the  feelings.    And  I 
would  say  that  if  in  preaching  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  any  body,  I  owe  it  to 
this  my  collaborator,  often  and  often.    And  if  you  do  not  owe  him  any  thing,  I  am 
sorry  for  you. 

As  to  the  singing  of  the  church,  it  may  take  as  wide  a  range  as  you  please, 
within  the  bounds  of  religious  effects,  or  the  tendency  to  produce  religious  efft9Cts. 
Showy  music  ought  to  be  excluded.  You  ought  to  help  me  to  exclude  it  &om  this 
church.  I  shall  fight  against  it,  with  your  help  or  without  it ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  have  your  aid.  I  believe  tliat  your  feelings  harmonize  with  mine  on 
this  question. 

Here  let  me  add  a  word  to  those  who  are  outside.  Many  people  who  come  to 
Plymouth  Church  come  with  the  impression  that  they  can  do  as  they  please. 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  men  of  other  denominations,  when  they  go  to 
their  own  church,  instantly  settle  down  in  their  seat,  and  are  very  quiet  and  seri- 
ous and  reverential ;  but  when  they  come  here,  they  chatter,  and  look  around,  and 
seem  to  tliink  that  they  have  come  to  an  entertaining  place.  I  know  they  do  not 
belong  to  Plymouth  Church  by  the  way  they  act,  frequently.  Because  our  people, 
while  they  are  social  both  before  the  services  begin  and  after  the  services  close, 
confine  their  intercourse  within  the  bounds  of  their  religious  feelings.  That  is  to 
say,  it  has  a  relation  to  the  legitimate  objects  for  which  they  have  assembled. 
They  are  not  social  as  they  would  be  in  a  place  of  amusement. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  goes  into  a  church  that  is  half  dark,  and  ^ts 
down  like  an  unconvicted  criminal,  and  does  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  whisper,  or  say 
a  word,  is  fit  to  worship  my  God.  My  God  does  not  live  in  darkness,  but  in  love,  and 
smiles,  and  gladness ;  and  he  desires  that  his  people  shall  be  happy ;  and  it  is 
not  displeasing  to  him  that,  when  you  come  here,  you  should  exchange  little 
neighborly  kindnesses  and  good-will  to  each  other.  I  think  such  intercourse  is 
doing  you  good ;  and  I  encourage  it  and  enjoin  it,  because  I  think  that  frequently 
you  rise  to  your  religious  feelings  through  social  enjoyment.  But  when  other 
people  come  here,  and  bring  their  newspapers  and  little  secular  amusements,  and 
sit  and  chatter  and  gaze  about,  be  kind  enough  to  say  to  them  that  we  have  a  con- 
secrated social  feeling  in  this  church.  To  come  here,  as  to  a  ball-room,  does  not  com- 
port with  the  spirit  of  Plymouth  Church.  I  would  not  say  to  little  children,  after  the 
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aenrice  is  over, "  Do  not  speak  a  word  goin^  homo."  I  would  say  to  them,  **  Sing, 
little  birdfl^  and  be  as  happ/  as  you  can."  I  would  not  say  to  you,  **  Abstain  from 
ftll  oonyenation  that  is  not  of  a  leligious  nature."  I  would  say,  "  Shake  hands 
with  each  other,  and  greet  each  other  in  cordial  sympathy."  Do  not  speak  of 
worldly  things  imduly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  of  world* 
ly  things,  if  you  have  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  You  are  God's  children,  not  God's 
slayes.  You  are  free ;  and  it  becomes  you  to  exercise  your  liberty  in  the  spirit  of 
loTe--and  reUgious  love. 

With  these  few  simple  statements  I  think  you  have  the  root-principles  of  the 
adminiBtration  of  this  church  from  the  beginning.  Many  persons  have  not  under- 
stood them ;  or,  understanding  them,  have  misrepresented  them.  Of  course  many 
will  misrepresent ;  for  that  is  what  they  come  for.  They  want  something  to  say  ; 
and  they  are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  got  it.  And  yet  you  know  that,  deeper 
th«a  every  other  thing,  and  more  influential  than  any  other,  has  been  the  spirit  of 
true  religious  feeling,  deep  spirituality ;  and  that  all  these  services  which  we  em- 
ploy are  but  instruments  for  producing  religious  feeling. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  old  sacrificial  system,  by  which  men  confounded  awe 
and  fear  with  religion.  I  believe  in  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  us  that 
God  is  Father,  that  the  Christian  is  a  child,  that  religion  is  love,  and  that  love  is 
happiness  and  cheerfulness.  I  belong  to  the  cheerful  party ;  to  the  hopeful  party  ; 
to  the  loving  jMirty ;  to  the  free  party ;  not  to  men  of  fh)wns  and  darkness  and 
gloom  and  fear.  Let  them  worship  in  their  way,  and  we  will  worship  in  ours.  Wo 
belong  to  the  New  Testament,  and  a  New  Testament  church,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  act  as  we  do— only  I  wish  we  acted  better  1 " 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wi  oome  to  thee  thii  morning,  O  onr  Father  I  because  thou  wantest  ixb,  and  hast  sent  for  ns. 
Our  hearts  have  heard  thy  voice,  and  we  r^oice  that  we  are  needed.  We  rejoice  that  even  in  all 
ttK  ftdlness  of  thy  natnre  and  the  royalty  of  tby  kingdom  thy  little  children  afor  off  are  nnforgot- 
teo,  ind  that  thy  heart  ia  richer  for  them.  Though  we  bring  crude  and  imperfect  diaposltlons, 
Bres  that  are  shattered  with  evil,  alowly  rebuilding  and  yet  utterly  Imperfbct,  thou  art  pleased 
vith  such.  Tboo,  O  Lord  I  art  thyself  the  Workman.  Silently,  and  with  unseen  hands,  thou  art 
Hishloning  us,  building  us  up,  as  the  temples  of  Ood,  that  yet  one  day  we  may  be  as  beauteous  as 
we  now  are  imperfect,  as  Joyous  as  we  now  are  wretched,  and  as  pure  as  we  now  are  sinAiI,  that 
Ifaoo  mayest  present  us  In  the  great  day  of  glory  before  thy  Father^s  throne  without  blemish  or 
spot  And  because  thou  art  embarked,  and  all  thy  soul  is  glad  in  thy  work,  we  have  hope.  For 
if  it  were  left  to  us,  to  our  ever-changing  fondes  and  purposes,  to  grope  onr  way  through  delu- 
Mve  and  deluding  ideas  of  what  is  perfect  manhood ;  if  we  were  flrom  day  to  day  warped  or 
biased  by  the  mighty  influences  that  surround  us  from  without;  if  we  were  left  only  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  own  wills,  who  of  us  would  ever  attain  unto  blessedness  ?  But  thou  that  dost  shape 
fiieooarses  of  the  stars,  thou  that  dost  hold  the  whole  universe,  even  as  the  charioteer  his  steeds 
-tiion  dost  guide  us,  and  onr  thoughts  are  following  the  channels  appointed  of  thee,  and  we  are 
belag  moved,  unconsciously  yet  really,  by  thy  great  power,  and  moved  toward  perfection,  and 
booor,  and  glory,  and  immortality. 

Forbid  that  any  of  us  should  resist  and  throw  ourselves  out  fh>m  this  influence.  Forbid  that 
uiy  of  Ds  should  tread  this  sweet  influence  under  onr  feet.  Forbid  that  any  of  us  should  do 
despite  to  the  Spirit  by  which  we  are  sanctified  and  saved.  Forbid  that  we  should  grieve  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Orant  that  we  may,  with  all  our  hearts,  be  workers  together  with  Qod  in  the  per- 
fecdon  of  righteousness,  in  a  holy  ftar  and  love. 

Bless  OS  this  morning.  Draw  near  to  those  whose  openin.?  lips  declare  their  need  of  thee  and 
of  thy  foi^veuMs.  Deepen  In  every  one  the  sense  of  slnftilncss.  And  since  that  brings  us  to 
Ui^Ci  grant  that  we  may  have  more  and  more  every  day  a  consciousness  of  the  wide  space  wlilch 
ibere  is  between  what  we  mean  and  what  we  do,  between  our  perlbrmance  and  that  law  and  that 
csunple  which  thou  hast  set  before  us.  Hay  we  not  be  puffed  up.  Let  not  our  small  attainments 
Md  alight  advances  fill  us  with  conceit  of  our  excellence,  and  virtue,  and  power.  Evermore  may 
we  look  onto  Jesus.  May  we  see  In  him  that  which  shall  fill  us  with  gladness.  May  we  never 
iookhito  our  own  hearts  to  find  reasons  of  joy  therein.    Since  wo  aro  sulUed,  since  we  are  low 
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In  temper  and  life,  fbr  from  God  and  for  from  peifectness,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thov  wilt  hear 
the  confessions  which  thy  servants  make  this  morning.  Uay  they  not  be  afraid  to  confess.  May 
they  not  be  afraid  to  look  their  sins  in  the  fiMe  and  call  them  as  sinftil  as  tiiey  are.  Hay  they  not 
seek  to  hide  from  themsdves  what  they  nerer  can  hide  from  Ood.  Hay  they  look  upon  their  de- 
partnres  from  the  right  way,  upon  their  pride  and  its  works,  upon  selfishness  and  ita  biood, 
upon  all  their  malign  passions,  npon  their  appetites,  npon  their  varions  ways  and  the  fruits  there- 
of;  may  they  behold  their  whole  interior  self;  and  may  they  confess  before  God  their  great  ein- 
fnlnea^— not  as  if  conf^Bssion  were  enongh,  but  with  earnest  cry  that  thou  wooldst  not  onlj  for- 
give, bat  that  thoa  wooldst  help  in  time  of  need  against  easily  besetting  sins. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  kindle  in  many  a  heart  this  morning  a  sense  of  grati> 
tade  for  thy  help.  May  God's  grace  in  times  past  rise  up  in  memory  to-day.  Hay  we  think  of 
the  way  in  which  we  have  been  led,  of  the  wondrous  mercies  which  have  descended  npon  ns^ 
They  have  come  moltitndinoos  as  the  dew,  but  they  have  come  as  stUl.  And  as  we  remember 
not  from  day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year  the  drops  of  the  evening  dew,  so  do  we  Ibrget  thy  gra^ 
clous  influences.  Bat  bring  as  some  days  of  remembrance ;  some  days  in  which  we  shall  see 
how  wondrous  has  been  the  light  of  attending  grace,  by  which  we  have  thus  flu:  been  saved.  For 
by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are. 

Grant,  if  there  be  those  this  morning  who  have  begun  to  live  a  divine  Hfls,  and  who  esAiesUy 
desire  to  rise  higher,  to  be  stronger,  and  to  attain  to  the  proportions  of  true  Christian  manhood, 
that  they  may  remember  that  thou  hast  said,  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
shall  be  filled ;  and  bring  to  them  the  blessed  assurance  that  if  they  meet  with  toll,  and  If  they  are 
rebulTed  at  times,  and  if  they  are  in  confilcts  whore  they  seem  overtempted  and  about  to  perish, 
it  is  so  that  God  succors  and  ftilfllls  his  promises  for  grace  and  growth.  And  may  none  be  dis- 
couraged by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  way. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  I  that  if  there  are  any  that  are  lying  becalmed,  round  about 
whom  shut  down  the  thick  fogs,  so  that  they  can  not  see  aught  In  the  heaven  above  or  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  they  may,  in  their  doubts  and  uncertainties,  have  that  anchor,  at  least,  which 
entereth  into  that  which  is  within  the  vaO,  sure  and  steadflist.  May  they  not  let  go  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fiiith  and  the  hope  of  their  reward ;  but  may  they,  if  need  be,  lie  upon  their  oars 
and  wait  for  day. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  God !  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  any  that  are  tempted  and  imperiled ; 
to  the  young  that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  snares  of  Ilf)9  and  its  temptations.  Deliver  thou  tiiem. 
Let  there  be  no  more  victims.  Let  no  more  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  Let  no  more  be 
cast  down  la  their  youth  or  inftncy,  that  they  may  be  destroyed  of  demons. 

We  beseech  of  tiiee  that  thou  wilt  look  with  great  compassion  upon  all  that  are  out  of  the 
way.  How  many  are  there  that  the  Babbath-bells  should  have  called  hither  to-day  that  are  fiir 
from  God  and  far  ftt>m  the  sanctuary !  But  we  send  out  for  them  our  thoughts  and  our  prayers. 
How  many  are  there  this  day  who  care  not  for  their  fisithers*  God  I  How  many  are  there  who 
have  wandered  from  virtue  1  How  many  are  there  that  are  cast  down  wounded  1  O  thou  that 
dost  go  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  look  after  thy  little  ones.  Look  after  those  that  are 
about  to  be  destroyed.  And  by  the  greatness  of  thine  own  power  do  that  which  seems  impossi- 
ble to  men.  Save,  O  our  Lord  I  and  restore  and  make  whole,  those  that  are  perishing.  And 
grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  our  fklth  may  never  fidl— that  we  may  hold  fiist  If  we  lose  faith  in 
men,  and  If  all  that  sight  brings  us  Is  fall  of  despab:,  may  we  never  lose  fkith  in  God. 
Still  may  we  hold  fiwt  to  thee,  and  to  thy  covenant  promises,  and  plead  in  prayer,  and  never  grow 
weary. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  be  witnesses  raised  up  from  the  very  mouth  of  perdition. 
May  there  be  those  that  shall  have  a  song  in  ttieir  mouth,  and  a  testimony  on  their  lips,  for  the 
salvation  which  thou  hast  wrought  upon  them.  We  pray  that  there  may  be  many  turned  from 
error,  and  ft^m  evil  and  darkness  back  to  light.  And  may  our  land  resound  with  the  songs  of 
victory,  and  thy  name  be  honored  and  glorified  in  sinners  found  and  restored. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  churches  In  this  great  dty,  and  in  the  great  city  near  us,  and  in 
our  land,  and  throughout  the  world.  Grant  that  dissensions  may  cease,  and  that  the  unity  of 
love  may  heal  all  separations,  and  that  men  may  learn  to  love  thee,  and  each  other  in  thee,  and 
to  bear  and  forbear  with  each  other.  And  In  thy  great  work  against  the  adversary  which  comes 
in  perpetually  upon  us,  grant  that  we  may  be  united,  and  that  thy  church,  no  longer  rent  and 
divided,  may  be  mighty,  thMOgh  God,  Ibr  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds. 

And  advance,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  the  Interests  of  civilisation  throughout  Iflie  world.  May 
education  everywhere  bum  brightly  as  the  morning-star.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  in  our  land 
schools,  and  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  the  dlff\ision  of  knowledge  may  come  up  in  rememr 
brance  before  thee.  And  may  our  people.  Intelligent,  be  also  virtuous ;  and  may  virtue  go  on  to 
piety ;  and  may  this  whole  land,  and  all  nations,  be  gathered  into  thy  kingdom. 

These  things  we  ask  for  Ohrist's  sake.   Amen. 
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"  Ain>  I^atd  said  unto  tliem.  Sire,  I  perceive  that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt 
and  maeh  damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives.  Never- 
ihelesB,  the  centurion  believed  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than 
ihoBe  things  which  wer^  spoken  by  Paul." — Acts  xxvii.  10, 11. 


/ 


>  V 
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I  SUPPOSE  that  we  should  have  done  just  the  same.  Paul  was  a 
landsman.  What  did  he  know  about  navigation  ?  He  was  a  foreign- 
er; and  the  Roman  centurion  had  no  great  respect  for  Jews.  No- 
body has  respect  for  persons  that  are  not  born  in  the  nation  that 
thoy  are.  He  was  a  captive — and  that,  too,  threw  discredit.  And 
noWy  to  intermeddle,  or  give  advice  which  was  not  asked  for,  seemed 
ungracious  enough.  And  so  the  centurion  said — just  as  you  would 
have  said ;  just  as  I  should  have  said — "  This  is  a  matter  that  I  would 
rather. take  the  testimony  of  the  ship-master  and  the  owner  about, 
than  yours."  And  the  voyage  went  on,  and  it  all  came  as  Paul  had 
declared  ;  and  he  had  that  sweet  opportunity  that  every  body  longs 
for,  of  saying,  "  I  told  you  so."  For,  after  great  storms  and  long  ab- 
stinence, Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, ''  Sirs,  ye 
should  have  hearkened  unto  me,  and  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and 
to  have  gained  this  harm  and  loss.  And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of 
^od  cheer."  For  with  every  one  of  these  discrediting  circumstances 
the  manhood  of  Paul,  his  sagacity,  his  remarkable  foresight,  his  apt- 
ness at  command,  and  all  these  qualities  summed  up  in  those  others 
that  go  to  make  a  leader  among  men,  so  shone  out,  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  extremity,  this  Roman  centurion — who  was  a  man,  (and 
the  presumption  always  is  that  a  Roman  centurion  was  a  marij  and  a 
good  man,  just  and  excellent) — ^at  the  last  marked  him.  And  having 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  captain  in  danger,  and  the  owner 
in  danger,  and  the  crew  and  soldiers  in  danger,  he  picked  out  PauL 
The  Jewish  captive  was  the  man,  and  thereafter  the  centprion  did 
as^Paol  commanded  hinu    So  that  Paul,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 

although  it  was  disastrous,  commanded  the  captain,  and  the  owner, 

s 
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and  the -crew,  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  centurion,  and  had  charge  of 
every  thing  on  board,  and  finally  of  the  islanders  themselves,  when 
they  were  wrecked.  A  true  man  shows  that  he  is  true  at  that  very 
point  where  other  men  break  down. 

There  are  two  points  of  sensitiveness  among  men,  both  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  this  history.  Men  are  sensitive  to  the  interference 
of  moral  elements  wuth  their  secular  liberty.  First,  men  do  not  like 
to  have  ministers  meddle  with  their  business;  they  know  better 
than  ministers  do  their  own  affairs,  they  think.  Secondly,  men  are 
sensitive  to  non-professional  advice  from  any  body.  The  assumption 
is,  that  there  is  no  man  that  can  understand  the  affaira  of  any  given 
sphere  or  department  so  well  as  he  that  is  engaged  in  it.  These  two 
considerations  are  the  germs  of  my  sermon  to-night. 

1.  Men  are  jealous,  and  they  are  indignant  often,  at  clergymen's 
attempting  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  society,  and  with  their  per- 
sonal and  private  affairs.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  And  when  clergy- 
men are  associated  in  a  class,  with  arrogant  pretensions,  men  ought 
to  resent  their  intrusion. 

There  are  two  theories  on  which  the  clerical  profession  is  organ- 
ized. The  one  holds  that  there  is  a  body  of  men  taken  up  by  God's 
appointment,  and  set  apart  from  human  life,  and  endowed  with 
special  prerogatives,  and  given  special  virtues ;  and  that,  as  a  class, 
they  stand  above  their  fellow-men  in  authority  in  moral  things.  But 
there  has  never  been  an  order  of  clergy  established  in  the  church  or 
in  the  state  that  has  not  been  mischievous,  and  there  never  will  be. 
The  moment  that  you  establish  men  into  a  class,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve that,  on  account  of  some  divine  arrangement,  they  hold  powers 
superior  to  those  which  belong  to  their  own  individual  personality — 
that  by  virtue  of  their  profession  they  are  more  and  other  than  their 
fellow  men — that  very  moment  you  vitiate  their  character,  and  so 
vitiate  their  influence.  All  members  of  a  hierarchy — that  is,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  clergy — all  members  of  high  ecclesiastical  organizations,  are 
to  be  repelled  in  their  intrusions  upon  society,  because  they  w^ork,  not 
for  society,  but  for  a  class  in  society.  This  vice  is  inherent  in  such 
organizations.  And  however  much  individual  men  may  rise  above 
the  temptations  of  their  circumstances,  the  great  body  of  an  aristo- 
cracy will  work  for  an  aristocracy.  The  great  body  of  a  special  class 
in  politics  will  work  for  their  class ;  and  a  body  of  clergymen  will 
work  for  themselves.  Esprit  de  corps  will  spring  up  among  them, 
and  the  influence  of  the  whole  class  will  be  to  work  for  the  clergy. 

Then  there  is  another  theory  on  which  clergymen  are  built  It  is 
held  that  a  man  may,  moved  by  his  own  good  sense,  by  his  own 
moral  aptitudes,  become  a  teacher  of  moral  ideas  in  a  community.  He 
is  not  endowed  with  any  gifts  beside  those  which  belong  to  any  other 
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men  of  his  mark  or  makei    And  the  fact  that  he  becomes  a  moral 
teacher  gives  him  no  special  divine  power.     No  special  grace  passes 
over  into  him,  either  by  the  touch  of  priestly  hands,  or  through  any 
long  channel  derived  from  the  apostles.    He  is  what  he  is  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  ordinance  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  processes  of  his 
education— just  that.    And  he  derives  just  as  much  power  as  he  can 
exert — ^not  a  bit  more,  and  not  a  bit  less.    He  is  just  like  another 
man.     Call  up  a  layman  that  is  his  equal  in  intelligence,  that  is  his 
equal  in  moral  power,  with  his  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  directness, 
and  that  layman  is  just  as  much  as  he  is.   There  is  nothing  in  ordina- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  imposition  of  hands.      God's  ordination 
lies  in  birth.     That  is  the  grand  ordination.     And  when  to  that  is 
given  afterward  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in  a  form 
which  belongs  to  one  just  as  much  as  to  another,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  universal  liberty.     It  does  not  belong  to,  and  can  not 
be  appropriated  by,  the  clergy,  nor  any  rank  or  influence  in  society, 
nor  in  the  church.   When  to  the  original  endowment  is  added  the  in- 
spiration of  God's  Spirit,  which  is  given  to  him  and  to  others,  then 
he  is  what  ?    He  is  just  what  he  is — no  more  and  no  less — a  force  in 
society. 

Th«re  has  been  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  about  ministers  mixing  in 
public  afiiiirs ;  and  if  it  is  directed  against  the  c/ass-clergy,  I  partici- 
pate in  it.  None  shall  surpass  me  in  unwillingness  that  clergymen 
should  become  a  class.  I  will  not  permit  any  body  to  make  me  a 
member  of  a  class.  I  say  that  I  am  simply  a  citizen,  and  that  any 
thing  you  have  a  right  to,  I  have  a  right  to.  I  will  not  be  separated 
from  you.  I  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  brotherhood  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  I  am  just  like  you,  with  the  same  right  to  speak,  and  the 
same  right  to  exert  ray  influence  that  you  have — no  more  and  no 
less.  And  those  that  protest  against  a  clergyman's  meddling  with 
public  affairs  are  the  artificers  and  the  architects  of  a  hierarchy.  You 
take  just  that  course  that  will  shove  clergymen  together  in  a  body, 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  holy  men ;  and  when  by  and  by 
ihey  begin  to  think  that  they  are  holy,  and  something  above  the 
average  of  men,  you  turn  round  and  curse  them  for  thinking  so! 
Ton  blame  them  for  being  what  you  have  made  them  to  be. 

A  clergyman  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  citizen  ;  he  is  a  teacher  of  moral 
things,  without  any  privilege  to  teach  more  than  any  body  else. 
Any  body  may  teach  that  can  and  wants  to.  And  if  he  tries  and 
sacceeds,  that  is  call  enough.  That  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  is 
ordained  to  teach.  Four  hundred  thousand  angels  blowing  trumpets 
for  a  fool  would  not  give  him  a  right  to  preach;  and  without  a 
trumpet,  without  a  call,  a  man  that  has  got  it  in  him,  and  loves 
men,  and  understands  what  is  for  their  welfare,  and  is  -willing  to  tell 
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them  of  it,  has  a  right  to  preach.     The  whole  matter  is  as  simple 
common  sense  itself. 

Therefore,  when  men  are  unwilling  that  clergymen  shonld  meddle 
with  public  or  private  affairs,  it  is  true  that  they  should  not,  if  by 
"olergy"  you  mean  c/oM-clergy.  It  is  not' true,  if  you  mean  ordinary 
moral  teachers.     They  aiTogate  nothing  to  themselves,  and  are  not 
bound  to  go  in  a  class.    They  are  members  of  their  own  church. 
They  are  simply  elder  brothers  in  teaching.      They  are  in  the  com- 
munity just  what  every  other  man  is.     There  is  no  reason  for  jeal- 
ousy in  regard  to  the  intrusion  of  such  men.     Where  they  are  seek- 
ing to  apply  moral  truths  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  to  the  character  of 
men,  to  the  processes  of  business,  to  the  flow  of  pleasure,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  denied  the  privilege  or  refused  a  hearing. 

A  judgment  formed  by  a  clear  head  upon  any  course  from  high 
moral  grounds,  is  likely  to  be  sounder,  wiser,  and  more  cogent  thab 
judgments  which  are  formed  from  mere  practical  grounds.  There 
may  be,  there  often  is,  what  is  called  speculative  judgment,  theoreti- 
cal judgment.  Or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  men  may  be  doctrinaires. 
And  this  is  thrown  into  strong  antithesis  and  contrast  with  practical 
wisdom. 

Now,  I  hold  that  moral  intuition  may  be,  and  often  is,  wiser  than 
practical  experience  itself.  Nay,  the  reason  why  practical  experience 
is  continually  stumbling  and  falling  at  the  crisis  is,  that  it  lacks  the 
moral  element.  And  a  man  who  can  add  this  to  the  ordinary  wisdom  of 
common  men  is  just  the  man  who — in  addition  to  the  judgment  which 
men  form  by  familiarity  with  the  details  of  their  business — has  the 
moral  inspiration  which  shall  give  him  an  insight  into  the  relations  of 
men  in  society,  and  has  a  light  which  shall  make  him  wiser  than  he 
could  have  been  by  his  own  practical  experience  alone.  An  outsider 
is  very  useful  to  an  insider.  As  the  engineer  can  not  steer,  being  down 
below  among  the  machinery,  he  is  very  much  helped  by  a  man  that 
is  on  the  lookout ;  and  men  that  are  buried  in  the  hull  of  their  affairs 
ought  to  be  thankful  if  there  is  any  body  on  deck  that  can  keep  a  look- 
out, and  tell  which  way  the  ship  is  going. 

All  kinds  of  business,  all  professions,  all  courses  in  social  life,  be- 
sides their  relationships  to  other  ends  and  instruments,  stand  in  a  yet 
higher  relation  to  moral  law,  which  is  the  highest  relation  of  all 
They  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
And  we  have  a  right — ^I  have  a  right ;  you  have  a  right ;  every  body 
has  a  right — with  or  without  ordinatioD,  by  virtue  of  our  essential  maHi- 
hood,  which  is  the  highest  x>rdination,  to  meddle  with  the  moral  re- 
lations of  every  course  and  calling.  There  is  nothing  in  society  so 
strong,  so  high,  or  set  apart  with  such  exclusiveness,  that  I  have  not 
a  right  to  put  my  probe  into  it,  and  search  it,  and  instruct  it.     And 
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if  it  does  not  need  iostruction,  it  does  it  no  more  hart  than  rain  does 
a  slate  roof-— for  it  can  run  off.  If  it  does  need  it,  and  does  not  take  it, 
it  is  hart  and  lost. 

Many  and  many  a  voyage  has  been  disastrous  because  when  a  Paul 
said,  "  Ye  will  come  to  harm,'*  the  centurion  said,  "  We  have  the 
ship-master  and  the  owner,  and  we  will  listen  to  them  rather  than  to 
this  Paul.  What  does  he  know  about  it  ?  We  probably  know  more 
about  our  own  business  than  any  stranger  does."  In  many  and  many 
a  case  it  has  turned  out  that  the  stranger,  whose  advice  was  rejected 
with  scorn,  knew  more  than  the  ship-master,  the  owner,  and  all  on 
board  pat  together. 

This  has  been  Christ's  quarrel  from  the  beginning.     As  it  was  said 
on  one  occasion,  so  it  is  said  now,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?" 
which  is  the  same  as   saying,  What,  hast  thou   to  do  with  us? 
"  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  ?"     Whenever  the 
stimulating  power  of  divine  truth  has  begun  to  work  upon  men's  con- 
EcieDces,  whenever  the  light  has  begun  to  shine  into  the  darkness,  the 
darkness  would  not  comprehend  it.     And  when  Christian  teachers 
begin  to  apply  the  larger  principles  of  criticism  to  the  evil  courses  of 
society,  which  almost  always  revolve  in  small  circles,  with  limited 
sight  and  no  foresight,  men  say,  *'  Ye  meddlers,  why  do  you  not  attend 
to  your  business,  and  let  us  attend  to  our  business  ?     Stay  thou  at 
home  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  let  our  amusements  alone.     Stay 
thou  at  home  and  preach  Christ,  and  not  touch  grog-shops  and  liquor- 
sellers.    Stay  thou  at  home,  and  not  meddle  with  lotteries.     Espe- 
cially do  not  meddle  with  caucuses  and  fiscal  managements  and  ma- 
neuvers.   What  hast  thou  to  do  with  Wall  street  ?    What  hast  thou 
to  do  along  the  wharves  and  piers  ?    What  hast  thou  to  do  with  ma- 
chinists?   What  hast  thou  to  do  with  business  men?    Follow  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus."    I  do  follow  him — ^precisely  that ;  for  he  said, 
**I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."    **Por  I  am  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.    And   a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household."    Those  that  follow 
Christ  do  not  go  about  whispering  to  men,  and  patting  them,  and 
making  sofk  pillows  for  them  to  put  their  heads  on,  and  easy  cnshions 
for  them  to  sit  down  on,  and  sweet  music  for  them  to  do  their  ini- 
quities in.     He  that  follows  Christ  is  not  one  of  these  smooth  speak- 
ers.   Do  you  suppose  that  these  pulpit  birds  of  paradise  are  the  best 
fitted  to  save  their  fellow-men,  and  do  the  world  good  ?    Far  from 
it    The  men  especially  who  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  the 
men  who  turn  the  world  upside  down. 

While,  then,  I  disavow  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  a  body  organ- 
ized for  their  own  interest,  and  hold  them  to  be  a  dangerous  class, 
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and  the  most  dangerous  class  id  society,  because  they  ard  the  most 
conscientious — ^for  when  a  man  has  his  face  set  toward  wickedness, 
there  is  nothing  like  conscience  to  ride  him  to  the  devil :  the  more 
conscientious  men  are,  the  more  deadly  are  they  in  their  persecutions, 
and  the  more  disastrous  is  their  influence  oiv society — wliile  I  disavow 
clerical  classhood,  I  affirm  the  rights  of  individual  reason,  I  affirm  the 
rights  of  individual  conscience,  I  affirm  the  rights  of  the  moi*al  teacher, 
not  because  he  is  a  minister,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  He  has  a  right 
to  go  into  every  part  of  society.  He  has  a  right  to  give  advice.  He  has 
a  right  to  whisper,  if  whispering  is  the  proper  method.  He  has  a 
right  to  thunder,  if  thundering  is  the  proper  method.  And  if  I  do 
these  things,  no  man  can  say,  ^^  It  is  none  of  your  business."  It  %8  my 
business.  Every  thing  that  is  done  under  God's  sun  is  my  business. 
And  no  man  shall  say  to  me,  "  You  are  going  out  of  your  sphere." 
My  sphere  is  as  broad  as  the  sunlight.  No  man  shall  say,  ''  You  are 
intruding."  I  am  not  intruding.  When  I  stand  and  look  upon  those 
things  which  are  of  common  interest  to  you  and  to  me,  and  say, 
''  Such  courses  and  such  a  career  jar  against  the  universal  fellowship, 
against  the  general  prosperity,  against  the  integrity  at  large,"  it  is 
precisely  my  business. 

2.  There  is  a  popular  impression — and  it  seems  to  men  like  a 
philosophical  truism — ^that  every  man  understands  his  own  business 
best;  that  he  need  not  be  meddled  with,  at  least  till  he  asks  advice; 
and  that  even  then  no  one  can  counsel  him  so  wisely  as  one  of  the 
same  craft.  Complaint  is  often  made  on  that  ground,  of  ministers, 
that  they  meddle  with  things  that  they  do  not  understand.  I  think 
they  do,  too,  when  they  preach  theology !  Tiiere  is  an  amazing  deal 
of  wisdom  that  will  be  called  rubbish  one  of  these  days !  But  when 
ministers  meddle  with  practical  life,  with  ethical  questions  and  rela- 
tions, they  are  meddling  with  just  what  they  do  underatand,  or  ought 
to.  If  they  do  not  understand  these  things,  they  have  failed  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  one  of  the  most  important  functions  to  which  they 
could  address  themselves  as  ministers. 

But  look  at  this  matter.  Is  it  true  that  a  roan  generally  under- 
stands his  own  business  best  ?  Is  it  true  that,  if  he  needs  counsel,  he 
had  better  take  it  from  some  one  who  is  in  the  same  business  that  he 
is  ?  I  admit  that  there  is  a  truth  in  this  matter.  Familiarity  with 
details,  which  goes  so  largely  to  constitute  success  in  any  secular 
calling,  may  be  supposed  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  that  calling.  The  printer  knows  more  about  the  details  of 
printing  than  I  do.  The  lawyer  knows  more  than  I  do  about  the 
thousand  and  one  details  of  practice  in  our  courts ;  of  methods  of 
procedure;  of  rales  that  have  been  formed;  of  precedents  that  have 
been  established.    The  machinist  understands  the  fashion  of  the  ma- 
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cliiiie— the  principlo  and  working  of  it,  at  any  rate — ^better  than  I  do. 
And  in  man ufaetu ring  interests,  men  understand  the  interior  of  their 
bnsiness  better  than  I  do— -unless  I  have  made  it  a  matter  of  special 
study.  So  of  political  economy.  So  of  ten  thousand  interests  in 
society. 

Bat  does  it  follow  that  a  man  understands  the  general  relations  of 
his  business  to  other  businesses  ?  Yet  that  is  very  important  Does 
it  follow  that  a  man  underatands  the  moral  relations  of  his  business 
better  than  an  outsider  ?  Does  it  follow  that  a  man  understands  the 
relations  of  his  business  to  political  economy  better  than  an  outsider 
does?  So  far  from  that,  experience  shows  that  no  man  is  so  blind  as 
a  man  that  is  immersed  in  his  own  business.  It  is  not  often  the  case 
that  any  department  of  life  is  reformed  of  its  own  accord.  Medicine 
does  not  reform  itself.  The  reformation  is  thrown  upon  it  from  with- 
out '  Law  does  not  reform  itself.  It  is  the  community  that  compels 
law  to  reform.  Governments  do  not  reform  themselves.  De  Tocque- 
ville  said — and  it  was  true  then,  it  is  true  now,  and  it  always  will  be 
trae— "  Governments  will  be  as  rascally  as  the  people  will  let  them 
be."  It  is  the  light  that  is  brought  in  from  the  outside  that  reforms 
governments.  In  some  way  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  concentrated  upon  some  disturbing  career,  or  business,  until 
the  men  who  are  engaged  therein  yield  to  reformation.  The  reforma- 
tion of  any  calling  is  seldom  developed  in  the  calling  itself.  It  always 
is  forced  upon  it  ab  extra. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  is  more  untrue,  than  that  a  man 
nnderstands  his  own  business  best,  if  by  that  you  mean  that  he  under- 
stands  it  in  its  largest  relations — in  its  general  results  to  the  welfare 
of  society ;  and  more  particularly  if  you  mean  that  he  understands  his 
own  business  best  in  its  moral  influence  upon  himself,  upon  his  fellows, 
and  upon  society.  Usually,  none  understand  the  moral  bearing  of  a 
business  so  little  as  the  men  who  are  embarked  in  it.  The  broker  does 
not  understand  the  moral  relations  of  brokerage  so  well  as  I  do,  though 
he  understands  the  details  of  that  business  far  better  than  I  do.  The 
lawyer  does  not  undei-stand  all  the  workings  of  the  law  as  well  as  I  do. 
It  is  not  the  machinery,  but  what  it  can  do,  what  it  works  out,  that  I 
understand.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  miller  understands  bread 
better  than  I  do.  I  know  what  good  bread  is  as  well  as  he  does.  He 
knows  more  about  the  process  of  making  flour  than  I  do.  The  baker 
knows  more  about  kneading  dough,  about  the  time  that  it  should  re- 
quire to  rise,  and  about  how  long  it  should  be  in  baking ;  but  when  it 
is  done,  and  I  take  the  loaf,  and  eat  it,  then  I  am  as  good  a  judge  of 
bread  as  he  is. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  various  kinds  of  business.     They  bring  out 
resalts  here  and  there,  and  the  community  is  made  to  take  the  benefit 
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or  damage,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  men  irbo  stand  and  look  on-*- 
men  who  have  discrimination,  large  reflection,  clear  intuition,  and  who, 
above  all,  judge  from  amoral  stand-point — such  men  arc  competent  to 
be  critics  of  every  thing  that  there  is  in  human  society.  But  when,  as 
preachers  or  teachers,  they  say,  "  You  had  better  not  loose  from  Crete," 
men  turn  to  the  captain,  or  the  owner,  as  if  he  knew  more  than  they. 
Let  them  take  their  storms.  The  time  will  come  when  you  can  say 
to  them,  ^^I  told  you  so.  You  ought  not  to  have  loosed,  and  to  have 
come  to  all  this  harm  and  damage. " 

Not  alone  to  dwell  in  generalities,  these  remarks  are  abundantly 
true  and  abundantly  verified  in  the  matter  of  law  and  its  general  pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  for  me,  perhaps,  t6  say  how  a  judge  shall  discharge 
his  function ;  but  it  is  for  me  to  say  when  he  discharges  his  function 
wrongly.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  the  special  province  of  an  ad- 
vocate ;  but  it  is  for  me,  when  I  see  that  a  lawyer  is  violating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  morality,  to  be  his  critic.  The  moment  he  so 
conducts  his  profession  that  it  touches  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  comes  into  my  sphere.  There  I  stand ;  and  I  put  God's 
measure,  the  golden  reed  of  the  sanctuary,  on  him  and  hi's  course ; 
and  I  am  his  master,  if  I  be  a  true  seer,  and  a  true  moral  teacher ; 
and  I  am  not  meddling.  He  has  brought  his  business  up  to  me  the 
moment  it  comes  into  the  sphere  of  right  or  wrong.  He  has  brought 
it  to  my  court,  to  my  tribunal.  For  conscience  stands  back  of  all 
other  courts,  and  has,  in  the  last  estate,  to  try  every  course  and 
every  procedure.  Nothing  is  good  for  any  individual  in  society  that 
is  not  right.  In  the  long  run,  righteousness  is  policy.  Therefore, 
although  it  is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with  the  ordinary  processes 
of  courts,  or  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  where  certain  courses  and 
certain  practices  become  damaging  to  the  young,  damaging  to  men 
at  large,  damaging  by  example,  and  damaging  by  corruption,  it  is  for 
me  to  lay  the  law. of  God  on  them. 

There  is  a  Judge  that  is  higher  than  judges,  whose  sei-vant  I  am ; 
there  is  a  law  that  is  higher  than  laws ;  there  is  a  court,  thank  God, 
a  Superior  court,  a  Supreme  court,  in  which  all  inferior  courts  shall 
yet  come  to  arbitrament,  and  many  of  them  to  damage.  And  I  am 
not  going  out  of  my  profession,  I  am  not  going  one  step  beyond  it,  in 
meddling  with  these  things.  When  they  stink,  and  the  stench  comes 
up  into  my  nostrils,  then  it  becomes  my  business  to  deal  with  them. 
Why  ?  Because  I  am  citizen.  Why  ?  Because  I  am  a  man.  Why  ? 
Because  I  undertake  to  judge  by  the  law  of  God ;  by  the  law  of  con- 
science ;  by  the  law  of  evei-lasting  rectitude.  That  gives  me  my  right. 
It  is  not  because  I  am  a  minister — certainly  not  because  I  am  a  priest ; 
for  I  am  not  a  priest,  and  do  not  believe  in  priests.  It  is  not  because 
I  am  specially  ordained.   My  mother  ordained  me.    God  sent  her  to  be 
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my  ordaining  power.  I  do  not  assume  any  authority  except  tbat  which 
is  in  reason.  I  do  not  arrogate  any  authority  except  that  which  lies  in 
moral  appeal.  But  I  do  affirm  my  right  to  speak,  and  to  speak  boldly, 
and  to  say  to  every  crooked  judge,  "  Woe  be  upon  thine  head  !"  and 
to  every  trafficking  lawyer,  "  Woe  be  unto  thee  !"  I  do  not  say  that  I 
am  sent  of  God  to  do  it  more  than  any  other  honest  man ;  but  I  say 
that  every  honest  man  is  sent  to  do  it.  And  woe  be  to  those  men  who, 
knowing  what  is  taking  place  around  them,  refuse  to  join  me  in  de- 
nouncing those  that  are  the  corrupters  of  the  community  in  the  highest 
places  of  it ! 

I  %iiiU  not  let  it  rest.  I  wiU  go  back  to  this  subject  again  and  again. 
I  will  see  it  througK  I  have  lived  to  see  the  victory  of  many  a  strug- 
gling cause  whose  advocates  were  in  the  minority ;  and  I  shall  live  to 
see  the  cleansing  of  our  courts,  and  to  see  the  hideous  names  of  many 
of  our  judges  enshrined  as  are  the  names  of  corrupt  judges  of  other 
nations  and  other  times ;  and  they  will  be  used  as  new-invented  terms 
of  infamy ! 

The  same  is  true  of  political  economy ;  of  the  industries  ;  in  other 
words,  of  society ;  of  the  means  and  sources  and  method  of  its  wealth. 
A  moral  teacher,  it  may  be  supposed,  has  little  in  common  with  these 
things.  It  is  supposed  that  a  moral  teacher  is  a  poor,  dapper,  nice 
little  man,  shut  up  to  a  kind  of  musical  service  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
he  has  to  stand  like  a  feeble  taper  in  a  golden  candlestick,  or  pipe 
out  his  little  homily.  There  may  be  such  men  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them !  I  would  not  waste  my  life  in  any  such  petty  business  as  that. 
I  hold  that  a  minister  has  the  noblest  sphere  which  is  open  to  any 
man.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  large-hearted  man,  loving  his  fellow- 
men,  patriotic  to  the  heart's  core,  concerned  w^ith  every  thing  that 
concerns  men  and  human  society,  and  interested  in  whatever  properly 
interests  any  body  else,  studying  them  as  far  forth  as  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  them,  exercising  his  plenary  right  of  manhood,  and 
speaking  plainly  w^hat  he  feels  deeply.  And  I  look  into  political 
economy — that  is  to  say,  the  courses  which  industry  pursues — not 
simply  in  their  relations  to  the  public  wealth,  but  also  in  their  relations 
to  that  higher  and  deeper  wealth,  namely,  the  conscience — the  incor. 
rupt  condition  of  the  community.  If  I  were  to  preach  on  tariffs,  if  I 
were  to  preach  on  banks  and  banking,  and  on  the  various  kindred 
subjects,  men  would  say,  "  What  does  he  know  about  these  things?" 
If,  after  they  had  heard  me,  it  was  evident  that  I  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  them,  it  would  be  pertinent ;  but  if  they  hear  me,  and  find 
that  I  do  kAow  as  much  as  they  do  about  such  matters,  it  is  imper- 
tinent. If  I  am  a  minister,  and  I  am  rightly  informed  on  these  sub- 
jects, why  should  I  not  preach  about  them  ?  Have  you  the  preroga- 
tive to  be  selfish  ?  and  have  not  I  the  prerogative  to  find  you  out  ? 
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Have  you  a  right  to  be  partial?  and  have  I  not  a  right  to  point  out 
your  partiality  ?  Have  you  a  right  to  conduct  the  courses  of  society 
in  Buch  a  way  that  they  wear  out  the  road  on  which  millions  must 
walk  ?  and  have  I  no  right  in  humanity  to  stand  and  plead  for  the 
necessity  that  the  way  of  the  Lord  should  be  cast  up,  and  not  the  way 
of  Mammon  ?  And  do  you  say  that  the  presumption  is  that  you  know 
your  own  business,  and  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  If  I  knoir 
my  own  business — and  the  presumption  is  that  I  do — it  is  to  hunt 
men,  and  study  them  ! 

Do  you  suppose  that,  because  a  man  is  an  apothecary,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  catch  trout  ?  He  has  studied,  the  nature  of  trout  on 
pui'pose  to  amuse  himself^  Does  it  follow  that,  because  a  man  is  an 
able  lawyer,  he  can  not  go  to  the  Adirondacks  and  be  a  skillful  hunter? 
Experience  shows  that  he  can,  though  he  may  not  have  made  it  the 
sole  business  of  his  life  to  hunt  along  the  brooks  or  streams,  or  in  the 
deep  sea.  Shall  any  body  say  that,  not  having  devoted  himself  to  these 
things,  the  probability  is  that  he  does  not  understand  them  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  study  old  musty  books  when  I  want  to  preach  ?  I 
study  you  I  When  I  want  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  theology,  I  study 
yoyl  When  I  want  to  know  moi'e  about  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  I 
study  you  I  When  I  want  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
I  see  how  you  do ;  and  I  have  abundant  illustrations  on  every  side'! 

A  true  minister  is  a  man  among  men.  A  true  minister  is  a  man 
that  conceiTis  himself  in  respect  to  all  the  courses  of  human  life,  be- 
cause he  is  to  shed  light  upon  them ;  because  he  is  to  apply  the  divine 
rule  to  huniau  conduct. 

If,  therefore,  any  man  standing  inside  of  his  business,  says  ''  What 
do  you  know  about  it  ?"  and  turns  to  the  ship-master  and  the  owner, 
I  shall  say  to  him  ere  long,  '^  I  told  you  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  have  come  to  this  loss  and  damage." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  career  of  commerce,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  commerce — of  banking;  of  brokerage;  of  speculation ;  of  rail  way 
management.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  these  that  a  man  can 
not  well  and  perfectly  understand  who  does  not  devote  himself  to 
them.  There  are  a  thousand  points  that  I  do  not  meddle  with.  There 
are  a  thousand  questions  that  no  man  would  meddle  with  who  was 
not  inside  of  these  things.  These  questions  themselves  arc  but  so  nmny 
types  in  a  sentence.  Society  is  a  great  fact ;  and  society  is  made  up 
of  these  ten  thousand  separate  lettere,  as  it  were,  or  sentences,  or 
words.  And  while  I  may  not  be  able  to  go  into  an  analytic  de- 
scription of  each  individual  department,  I  stand  and  look  at  the  way 
in  which  they  affect  society,  and  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  how  they 
shall  steer. 

Paul  did  not  say  to  this  man,  ^'  You  ought  to  hoist  this  sail,  or 
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that  sail."  That  Vas  not  his  business.  He  did  not  sav,  ''Your 
stevedore  has  not  laden  you  right"  He  left  that  to  the  stevedore's 
superior  knowledge.  But  he  did  say  to  them,  '^  You  must  not  make 
this  yoyage."  He  knew  that  the  season  was  unfavorable ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  about  the  time  when  the  equinoctial  storms  would  prevail. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  great  courses  of  nature  as  well  as 
othet*  men.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  an  apostle  did  not  take  away 
his  power  of  judging  of  these  things. 

So  I  stand  and  say,  '^  There  are  certain  courses  in  the  great  com- 
mercial world  that  are  sure  to  bring  damage  to  those  that  pursue 
them."    And  you  shall  not  revile  me,  saying,  "  You  are  nothing  but 
a  minister.    You  are  a  landsman.     You  know  nothing  about  sailing." 
There  are  certain  courses  in  banking  that  I  know  to  be  atrocious. 
I  know  that  there  are  operations  in  railway  management  that  outrage 
every  law  of  prudence.     I  know  that  where  mighty  capital  is  com- 
bined, and  capitalists  are  joined  together,  a  fraternity  of  villains,  they 
shall  be  able  to  swamp  legislatures,  and  sweep  whole  communities  to 
destruction.   And  when  this  accumulation  of  peril  begins  to  globe  up 
and  fill  the  very  horizon,  I  know  it  is  my  business  to  sound  the  alarm, 
and  to  say  to  men,  ^^  There  is  no  prosperity  to  society  so  long  as  such 
gigantic  swindles  and  frauds  as  these  are  going  on."     And  when  I  do 
Bay  it,  they  say  to  me,  "  Are  you  a  railroad  man  ?"     No,  but  I  am 
after  railroad  men.     "  Do  you  understand  this  business  ?"    No,  but 
I  understand  the  men  who  are  in  this  business.     ^  Is  it  a  part  of  your 
parochial  affairs  to  meddle  with  such  matters  ?"    Yes ;  it  w  a  part 
of  my  parochial  affairs.    I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and 
my  parish  is  the  United  States ;    and  you  are  my  parishioners ; 
and  I   see  that   you    are    criminals,    pursuing   culpable    courses 
which  violate  honesty,  and  purity,  and  conscience,  and  that  you 
are  not  honorable  men,  and   do  not   pass   for  such   before  God, 
though  yon  may  before  men ;   and  it  is  just  my   business  to  tell 
you  these  things.     And  when  it  is  said,  "  Nobody  can  give  advice 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  any  given  department  unless  he  belongs  to 
those  affairs,"  I  say  that  a  cock  does  not  need  to  be  in  bed  with  you 
to  know  that  the  morning  has  come,  and  crow !    It  is  because  he  is 
out  of  doors,  and  sits  aloft,  and  sees  where  the  sun  is  coming  up,  that 
he  becomes  the  clarion  of  the  morning,  and  gives  you  the  signal  for 
waking  up. 

That  which  is  true  of  these  departments  is  just  as  true  of  political 
affairs.  And  now  we  come  to  a  more  familiar  theme — to  the  old, 
old  theme,  which  for  twenty  years  I  have  been  battling  here,  and 
vhich  I  think  is  at  last  given  over.  It  is  thought  that  ministers  are 
incurable,  and  that  they  toiU  meddle  in  public  affairs ;  and  men  have 
almost  agreed  to  let  them — fortunately  for  them  I  For  the  process  of 
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public  administration  comes  even  nearer  to  tis  than  either  of  iJie 
other  elements  that  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  an  evil  day  when  patriotism  is  considered  to  be  too  foul  for 
a  minister.    It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  formation  of  the  laws  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  business  in  which  righteous  men  should  not  dabble. 
It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth  is  considered  to  be  so  discreditable 
that  an  honorable  and  pure-minded  religious  man  should  not  have 
much  to  do  with  it.     It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  policy  of  the  state, 
which  carries  with  it  the  welfare  of  the  whole  mass  of  men — their  joy 
or  their  sorrow,  their  weal  or  their  woe — is  such  that  a  man  of  a  pure 
heart  can  not  touch  it.    And  I  say  that,  as  long  as  I  love  my  country,  as 
long  as  I  love  the  old  commonwealth,  as  long  as  I  am  joined  in  equal 
fellowship  to  every  man  whose  heart  beats  for  pleasure  or  for  suffering 
— so  long  I  am  concerned  in  all  these  things,  and  so  long  I  will  be 
concerned  in  them,  and  so  long  I  will  speak,  in  and  out  of  prison,  in 
and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  in  and  out  of  papers ;  rising  up  or  sitting 
down,  going  out  or  coming  in.      And  I  will  speak,  not  with   the 
liberty  of  a  minister,  but  with  a  higher  liberty  than  that — with  the 
liberty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.    I  take  on  nothing  as  a  minister.    I  am 
not  a  minister ;  I  am  not  a  priest ;  I  am  simply  an  honest  man,  speak- 
ing to  honest  men.     And  I  speak  of  things  which  concern  the  state 
and  the  country,  not  because  you  voted  me  the  right  to  do  it,  not 
because  the  Synod  or  any  other  conclave  gave  me  the  right;  but 
because  it  is  a  right  which  inheres  in  my  very  being.     When  God 
said,  "  Let  that  man  be  born,"  he  gave  me  the  right.     And  I  accept 
it.     And  I  accord  it  to  you,  and  to  every  living  man  who  has  a  head 
and  heart,  and  the  feeling  and  the  courage  to  use  it  with  boldness  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  if  men  say,  "  What  do  you  understand  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  politics  ?"  I  say,  "  I  am  not  an  engineer.  The  machinery 
of  politics  I  know  very  little  about;  but  I  know  what  courses  tend 
toward  everlasting  rectitude.  I  know  what  courses  tend  toward  in- 
telligence. I  know  what  courses  tend  toward  liberty.  I  know  what 
courses  make  men  out  of  men,  and  what  courses  make  slaves  out  of 
men."  And  I  know  these  things  better  than  men  do  who  dabble  in 
politics.  For,  when  a  man  nuzzles  in  the  mud,  when  a  man  forgets 
God,  and  forgets  country,  and  forgets  manhood,  that  he  may  go  down 
and  mould  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  his  nefarious  plans,  I  know 
more  than  he  does,  because  I  stand  out  in  the  upper  light.  And  if  ho 
says,  "  You  do  not  know  what  I  know,"  that  is  the  reason  I  know 
more  than  he  does,  and  am  better  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  of  rectitude 
in  public  affairs  than  if  I  had  stultified  my  moral  sense,  and  blinded 
myself  to  the  interior  elements  of  public  political  life. 
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Ah  I  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  go  through  the  furnace  that  Shad- 
racfa,  Meshachy  and  Abednego  went  through ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
goes  into  the  furnace  if  he  has  not  the  faith  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego !  Woe  be  to  the  man  that  goes  into  the  fire  until 
*'  the  form  of  the  fourth  "  is  seen  walking  with  him  I  Woe  be  to  the 
man  that  goes  to  Albany  or  Washington  unless  the  Lord  goes  with 
him! 

Do  yon  say,  *'  Is  not  this  strange  to  be  talking  on  Sunday  night 

and  in  a  church  about  these  things  ?"      What  then  I  do  you  not 

believe  that  men  are  corrupt?    Do  not  you  believe  that 'the  young 

men  are  perverted  in  their  ambition  ?    Do  not  you  believe  that  the 

bottom  is  falling  out  of  honesty  ?    Do  not  you  believe  that  men  are 

fidling  as  £ir  from  patriotism,  as  he  fell  from  virtue,  who, 

"  Nine  times  the  space  that  mefusures  daj  and  night 
To  mortal  men/' 


hurled, 


**  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  "  ? 


And  is  there  to  be  nobody  to  say  anything  about  these  things  ?  Ilave 
yoa  a  church  that  is  like  a  boy's  toy  ?  and  am  I  to  stand  and  play 
on  my  trumpet  for  the  amusement  of  the  nursery  ?  Am  I  to  see  hu- 
manity damaged  to  its  very  core ;  am  I  to  see  the  nation  shaken  to 
its  deepest  foundations ;  am  I  to  see  God's  cause  in  imminent  peril, 
and  must  I  remember  that  lam  a  minister^  and  not  talk  about  these 
things  ?  Is  that  your  idea  of  a  minister's  business  ?  Is  that  your  idea 
of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  a  minister  ?  Was  that  the  course  that  made 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  what  they  were?  Was  that  the  course  that 
made  Paul  what  he  was  ?  Was  that  the  course  that  made  martyrs 
and  confessors  ?  Was  that  the  course  that  made  every  reformer  who 
was  hated  in  his  own  age  and  worshiped  in  the  ages  that  followed? 

Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  regulate  public  affairs  ? 
I  tell  you,  it  is  the  business  of  every  man  to  whom  God  gives  the 
opportunity,  the  understanding,  the  courage,  and  the  impulse ;  and  it 
ia  my  business.  And  if  the  centurion  says,  '^  I  would  rather  believe 
the  ship-master  and  the  owner,"  and  he  goes  out,  and  will  not  take 
my  advice,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  have  the  chance  to  say 
to  him  after  the  desolating  storm,  '^  You  ought  to  have  heard  my 
words." 

There  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  whole  matter  carried 
through  and  enacted  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  For  years  and  years 
God's  teachers  in  the  North  declared  what  was  the  terrific  effect  of 
slavery  upon  political  economy,  and  people  would  not  believe  it. 
They  declared  what  was  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  public  pros- 
perity, and  men  would  not  believe  it.    They  declared  what  was  the 
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effect  of  slavery  upon  personal  morals  and  manhood  in  the  Soutliy 
and  men  would  not  believe  a  word  about  it    They  declared  wha^ 
the  effect  of  slavery  must  be  upon  the  master  and  the  slave ;  and  men 
would  say  to  them,  ^' You  live  at  the  North,  and  do  not  understanci 
this  matter.    Why  do  not  you  go  South  and  find  out  the  facts  in  the 
case  ?"    We  said,  "  We  know  the  tendency  of  slavery,  and  we  know 
the  tendency  of  liberty.      We  know  that  in  a  conditi9n  of  slavery  a 
man  is  ignorant  and  degraded,  and  that  be  can  not  be  any  thing  else* 
We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  prosperity 
which  springs  from  liberty."     And  this  battle  went  on :  we  saying 
that  slavery  was  violating  every  law  of  society,  and  every  element  of 
God^s  moral  truth;   and  they  declaring,  "Your  testimony  is  not 
worthy  to  be  taken.     You  are  not  acquainted  with  our  affairs.    Yon 
do  not  understand  the  working  of  slavery  as  well  as  you  would  if 
you  were  in  the  midst  of  it." 

Now  the  gi'eat  drama  is  played  out  to  the  fiflh  act ;  and  who  was 
right  ?  Who  was  wrong  ?  Did  we  not  have  in  the  war  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  the  evil  effects  of  slavery  upon  a  community  ?  When 
the  pressure  came,  how  the  South,  with  its  institution  of  slavery,  was 
smashed  like  an  egg-shell  I  And  the  North  with  her  free  labor,  and 
the  training  which  free  labor  gives,  went  into  the  struggle,  and  came 
out  stronger  in  every  bone,  and  muscle,  and  nerve  than  when  she 
went  in.  And  we  are  better  able  to-day  to  go  into  such  a  conflict 
than  we  were  at  the  beginning  to  go  into  that  one.  And  how  has 
the  South  come  out  ?  Lying  along  the  ground,  panting,  poor,  im- 
poverished, utterly  wretched  and  ruined  I  Are  these  the  influences  of 
slavery  upon  political  economy  ?  And  yet  men  would  not  believe 
that  slavery  did  not  make  communities  rich.  It  was  sucking  out 
the  blood  of  the  people ;  and  the  war  has  proved  it.  Men  said, 
"  Slavery  does  not  injure  the  master ; "  but  did  it  not  turn  the  hearts 
of  fiflccn  States  full  of  men  away  from  as  good  a  government  as  ever 
kindly  permitted  them  to  ride  it?  Did  it  not  breed  treason — and 
the  treason  of  savagery  ?  And  in  the  process  of  the  war  did  it  not 
prove  that  what  we  call  honor  was  scarce,  and  that  what  we  call 
barbarity  was  rife  and  diffused  far  and  near  ? 

I  hold  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  men 
familiar  with  slavery,  and  accessory  to  it,  and  have  them  honest  and 
honorable  and  incorrupt  I  appeal  to  facts,  and  put  it  to  you,  if  in 
the  end  slavery  did  not  prove  itself  utterly  weak,  and  if  the  communi- 
ties where  it  existed  were  not  crushed  to  atoms  when  the  stress  of 
war  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  . 

But  more  than  any  thing  else,  it  was  said  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  slave!  It  was  declared  that  he  loved  his 
master  so  that  he  would  not  take  his  liberty :  and  then,  in  the  very 
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next  breath,  it  was  said  that,  if  he  were  given  his  liberty,  he  wonld  tarn 
round  and  kill  his  masters,  and  wallow  in  their  blood.  What  are  the 
(acts  ?  Although  during  the  war  there  were  districts  where  there  were 
a  thousand  black  men  to  one  white  man,  they  patiently  staid  at  home, 
withont  lifting  a  finger  of  violence,  and  attended  the  crops,  and  cared 
for  the  family,  and  performed  every  duty  of  their  station,  when  they 
Icnew  they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands ;  and  yet,  when  the 
joyful  proclamation  of  liberty  came,  with  the  power  to  enforce  it,  in 
a  moment  was  there  found  one  single  man  who  disdained  the  boon  ? 
Was  there  found,  from  the  old,  praying,  white-headed  patriarch  to  the 
new-born  child,  one  that  did  not  leap  for  liberty  ?  Yet,  they  safd 
they  understood  their  slaves  better  than  we  did.  We  told  them  that 
emancipation  would  be  ennobling  to  the  slave. .  They  said  it  would 
leave  them  worse  than  it  found  them.  And  who  were  right,  they 
that  lived  among  them,  or  we  that  stood  at  a  distance  from  them  and 
judged  them  by  the  average  of  human  nature,  and  the  general  prin- 
eiples  of  God's  moral  government  ? 

It  was  said,  "  If  you  free  the  blacks,  they  will  be  so  lazy  that  you 
can  not  do  any  thing  with  them.  They  will  need  somebody  to  take 
care  of  them."  But  it  is  the  confession  of  all  men  that,  in  all  those 
Teg;ions  where  there  is  distress  in  the  South,  the  most  prosperous  class 
are  the  blacks.  In  the  malarial  portions  of  the  South,  the  blacks  are 
the  most  prosperous  class.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sears  that,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Peabody  Trust  Fund,  the  most  of  it  was 
used  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  the  whites  in  the 
various  States  of  the  South,  because  it  was  felt  that  t?te  most  destitute 
and  ignorant  class  must  be  taken  care  of  first !  And  it  is  true  in  many 
parts  of  the  South. 

Besides,  everywhere  there  is  an  appetite  for  knowledge  in  these 
men  that  people  said  were  brute  beasts.  And  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency now  to  industry,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  see  that  it  is 
safe  for  them  to  amass  property  for  themselves.  And  they  are  al- 
moners of  bounty  to  the  whites  in  not  a  few  cases.  Thousands  of 
masters  and  mistresses  are  to-day  the  pensioners  of  their  old  slaves, 
who  keep  them  from  starvation.  And  who  knew  the  nature  of  these 
people  best,  those  that  were  inside  of  the  sphere  of  slavery  and  came 
in  contact  with  it,  or  those  that  were  outside  of  its  influence,  and 
judged  of  it  by  general  moral  principles? 

It  was  declared  that  they  were  a  cowardly  set ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  in  vain 
ta  attempt  it  But  when  soldiers  xoere  made  of  them,  and  in  the 
battle-charge  those  men  ran  away  from  them  who  had  despised  them 
before,  I  think  they  occupied  their  time  in  repenting  of  that  here- 
sy, and  admitting  that  there  might  be  some  courage  in  a  "nig- 
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ger/' jifterall !  For  there  is  nothing  for  conviction  like  a  thmst  of  the 
bayonet  in  a  man,  as  he  runs  from  the  charge  of  an  army  of  negroes. 
It  lets  out  prejudice,  and  lets  in  the  light  1  They  are  brave  men,  and 
they  make  noble  soldiers,  in  every  respect  eqnal  to  white  soldiers. 
They  are  different  in  some  respects  from  other  races ;  but  the  French 
soldiers  differ  from  the  English ;  and  the  Yankee  soldiers  differ  from 
either.     At  any  rate,  the  black  man  makes  in  his  way  a  good  soldier. 

Who  would  believe  that  ten  years  ago,  that  eight  years  ago,  I,  on 
general  moral  grounds,  was  ridiculed  for  forming  judgments  that  did 
not  belong  to  my  sphere,  and  because  I  expressed  my  opinion  adverse- 
ly to  slavery  ?  Men  said,  "  You  had  better  go  down  South  and  see 
for  yourself  what  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters  is. 
You  will  understand  the  subject,  in  the  nature  of  things,  better  than 
you  can  while  you  are  so  far  removed  from  there."  And  yet,  the 
judgment  of  men  of  the  North,  on  every  point,  in  regard  to  the  negro 
race,  formed  on  the  theory  of  political  economy,  on  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  on  general  moral  principles,  has  proved  to  be  more 
accurate,  all. the  way  through,  than  the  judgments  of  the  men  that 
lived  among  them. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  that  ever  came 
into  the  world,  to  show  that  not  they  that  are  in  business  or  in  any 
department  of  it,  are  the  best  judges  of  it,  so  far  as  it  has  relations  to 
collateral  interests  and  general  questions  of  morality. 

And  tliis  leads  me,  finally,  to  say  that,  judged  by  this  case  of  the 
apostle,  judged  by  the  whole  career  of  the  apostle,  and  judged  by 
these  reasonings,  there  is  no  calling  on  earth  that  is  so  many-sided — 
no  calling,  let  me  say,  that  is  so  full  of  all  natural  life,  so  full  of  vital* 
ity,  as  the  calling  of  the  true  minister  of  Christ.  You  take  away 
from  him,  perhaps,  the  tiara,  and  robe,  and  mystic  ordinances ;  you 
take  away  from  him  his  proud  pretensions ;  you  take  away  from  him 
that  unconscious  arrogance  by  which  he  puts  himself  higher  than 
other  men,  and  claims  to  be  the  lord  of  God's  husbandry ;  and  yon 
reduce  him  to  the  mere  level  of  a  brother,  so  that  he  has  nothing  in 
the  world  but  just  the  forces  which  he  brings  into  a  sanctified  use, 
and  he  is  what  he  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  influence  is  simply 
that  which  belongs  to  his  character.  It  seems  as  though  you  had 
degraded  him ;  but  you  have  not.  A  man's  influence  and  a  man's 
power  do  not  depend  on  the  clothes  he  wears.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  what  position  he  occupies.  It  does  not  depend  upon  any  thing 
of  that  sort.  Put  a  man  into  a  golden  house,  and  set  him  to  writing 
philosophical  treatises,  and  if  he  has  not  the  head  for  it,  he  fails.  In 
the  estimation  of  men  be  is  ranked  downward ;  and  none  of  his  ex- 
terior circumstances  can  keep  him  up. 

Go  into  that  little  closet-roomj  not  as  large  as  this  platform,  in  which 
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Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  in  a  cane-bottom 
chair,  (which  a  man  promised  to  give  me  and  never  kept  his  word ;) 
and  would  yon  say  that  in  that  room  about  eight  ieet  square^  with  a 
little  miserable  table  and  chair,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
write  an  immortal  treatise  ?  You  would  have  him  sit  on  a  meeting. 
boose  steeple,  and  write  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven.  You 
would  have  the  place  where  fie  worked  bear  some  proportion  to  his 
magnificent  treatise.  But  what  a  man  can  do  does  not  depend  upon 
the  place  he  is  in.  His  head  and  heart  determine  this.  Yon  may 
put  him  where  you  please ;  he  does  not  care.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  a  bird  sits  on  the  topmost  bough,  or  the  lowest 
bough  of  a  tree ;  his  song  fills  the  air  all  round  about.  He  sits,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  wherever  his  song  goes. 

Now,  a  minister  stands  not  entangled  in  any  of  these  courses  of; 
business,  and  he  is  better  able  to  judge  of  the  moral  effects  of  those 
courses,  than  the  men  who  are  in  them ;  and  his  business  is  to  follow 
out  the  right  and  the  wrong  connected  with  them  in  their  infinite* 
developments  and  applications.  He  is  the  friend  of  all  men — even  of 
wicked  men — a  better  friend  to  them  than  they  are  to  themselves, 
flashing  light  into  their  batVeyes,  sounding  alarms  in  their  deaf  ears, 
pointing  out  the  road  that  they  refuse  to  walk  in,  working  for  them 
working  for  the  community,  working  for  God  and  for  eternity.  And 
when  a  man  lives  in  this  inspiration,  do  yon  suppose  he  fears  what 
men  shall  do  unto  him,  or  what  they  shall  say  about  him?  Is  there 
any  thing  nobler  in  this  life  than  such  an  inspiration  ?  All  that  lies  in 
God's  broad  hemisphere  is  his.  All  that  the  seasons  bring  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  is  his.  All  that  science  develop^  is  his.  All 
that  art  knows  is  his.  All  that  there  is  in  beauty ;  all  that  there  is  in 
power ;  all  that  there  is  in  treasure ;  and  all  that  there  is  in  know- 
ledge— these  are  his  instruments.  ^^  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  tlie 
fallness  thereof;"  and  he  is  God's  son,  sent  of  his  father  to  do  God's 
work  among  men.  And  he  may  take  whatsoever  his  hands  can  handle, 
wherever  it  is.  All  things  are  nght,  and  all  things  are  lawful,  to  him 
who  is  bent  on  doing  good. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  calling  like  that  of  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel?  Is  there  any  other  business  that  is  so  nourishing ?  Is  there 
aoy  other  business  that  has  in  it  such  intrinsic  honor  ?  Is  there  any 
other  business  in  which  a  man  can  so  well  afford  to  go  without  ext^r* 
nal  praise,  when  it  is  interpreted  in  this  large  light  ? 

Oh  I  to  bring  men  back  to  the  All-Lover.  Oh !  to  rebuke  in- 
iquity, that  it  may  grow  strong  unto  righteousness.  Oh  I  to  make 
men  your  enemies,  that  they  may  become  your  lovera.  Oh !  to  wound 
them,  that  they  may  be  healed  into  greater  strength ;  to  slay  them. 
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that  they  may  live  again,  and  live  foreyer — is  there  any  basiness 
that  is  nobler  and  more  transcendent  than  this  ? 

While  men  go  delving  in  the  mines  of  this  world,  while  men 
pursue  their  various  avocations,  I  would  not  say  one  word  of  dis- 
couragement to  them;  but  when  they  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
and  say,  ^^  Because  you  are  a  minister  your  sphere  must  needs  be  cir- 
cumscribed, and  you  must  be  a  kind  of  recluse,"  they  understand  it 
not.  Higher  than  any  other  calling  is  that  which  stands  between 
God  and  man  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  fidelity. 

If  there  bie  those,  then,  that  are  in  the  midst  of.  life,  or  are  enter- 
ing life,  and  have  had  serious  thoughts  whether  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  become  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  have  been  held  away  hy 
some  ambitious  sister,  or  some  sweetheart,  who  has  had  thoughts  of 
7)ublic  honor  and  glory ;  if  there  be  some  that  have  looked  wearily 
at  the  till  and  the  chest,  and  have  wondered  and  pondered  whether 
it  was  best  for  them  to  throw  away  their  life  in  the  poverty  of  the 
-pulpit ;  if  there  ai*e  any  that  have  heard  their  companions  gfleefaliy 
marking  out  their  vocation,  and  magnifying  its  trials  and  self-dcniak, 
and  have  sunk  back  from  the  prospect  that  they  have  before  them, 
let  me  say  to  you.  All  these  are  deluding  influences.  I  am  happier 
every  year  of  my  life  than,  I  had  almost  said,  all  the  votaries  of  plea- 
sure ;  I  have  remunerations  in  one  year  of  my  life  greater  than  all  thcj 
Jiave  that  pursue  the  phantom  of  ambition. 

I  am  angry  when  I  hear  people  talk  about  the  "awful  respon- 
sibility "  of  being  a  minister.  People  sometimes  say  to  me,  **  I  should 
think  you  would  shudder  when  you  stand  up  before  your  congrega- 
tion." I  shudder?  what  should  I  shudder  for?  Do  you  shudder  when 
you  stand  up  before  a  garden  of  flowers  ?  Do  you  shudder  when  yon 
go  into  an  orchard  of  fruit  in  October  ?  Do  you  shudder  when  you 
stand  up  in  the  midst  of  all  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  nature?  I 
-shudder  in  your  midst  ?  "  But  the  responsibility !"  I  have  no  res- 
rponsibility.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  duty ;  and  what  more  is  there  than 
that  ?  I  will  not  stand  for  the  consequences.  I  will  do  the  hest  I 
can.  I  will  say  the  best  things  I  can  every  Sunday ;  I  will  hring 
the  truth  home  to  you  ;  and  I  will  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love.  Even 
when  I  say  the  severest  things,  it  is  because  I  am  faithful  to  love. 
•"  But  your  care !"  I  have  not  a  bit  of  care.  I  forget  the  sermon  a  great 
deal  quicker  than  you  do.  "  Your  burden !"  I  have  no  burden.  I  take 
up  the  battle,  and  I  lay  the  battle  aside  again  as  soon  as  it  is  over. 
And  I  shall  sleep  to-night  as  sweetly  as  any  man  that  is  here.  And 
•every  man  that  is  in  the  ministry,  and  is  willing  to  love  men,  and  to 
be  faithful  to  them,  will  find  joy  in  it  from  day  to  day. 

I  am  the  happiest  man  that  lives.    You  could  not  tempt  me  out 
of  this  place.    Suppose  they  had  offered  me  the  senatorship  of  the 
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United  States,  do  yoa  suppose  I  would  have  accepted  it  ?  Never, 
never !  I  do  not  expect  to  be  tried  I  It  is  not  the  style  of  men  that 
ihey  are  after  now !  They  do  not  look  into  churches  and  pulpits  for 
paUic  men,  to-day  I  But  were  they  to  do  it,  there  would  be  no 
temptation  in  it.  Thei-e  could  be  no  temptation  in  it.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  be  bribed  out  of  the  pulpit  if  Brown  Brothers  offered 
me  a  full  half^partnership  in  their  business  ?  Never  I  There  is  not 
money  enough  in  all  the  Rothschilds'  coffers  to  bring  me  the  happiness 
that  I  have  in  your  confidence  and  generous  support,  and  the  liberty 
which  I  have  of  discharging  my  conscience  by  free  speech  in  your 
midsL  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  secret  in  living  to  do  good.  There  is  a 
secret  in  fidelity  to  men's  consciences,  and  in  that  sympathy  which 
can  appeal  to  God  and  say,  **  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  my  country  ; 
then  knowest  that  I  love  my  fellow-men  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee,  and  that  my  whole  life,  from  core  to  circumference,  and  from  cir- 
cum^erence  back  to  core  again,  is  in  this  blessed  work  of  reconciling 
men  to  God,  and  thus  building  them  up  in  Christian  virtue  and  purity." 
More  of  happiness  than  you  can  extract  from  wealth,  or  honor,  or 
pleasure  itself,  you  can — ^I  say  to  every  young  man  who  is  rightly  en- 
dowed, and  who  has  a  heart  that  beats  for  this  world — extract  from 
the  sphere  of  the  Christian  minister.  You  never  will  find  a  nobler 
sphere  than  that.  If  you  come  for  the  sake  of  honor,  if  you  come 
for  the  sake  of  support,  keep  away ;  but  if  you  love  the  work,  and 
are  willing  to  take  it  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
there  is  not  on  this  earth  another  calling  that  delights  as  it  does  to 
be  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  to  be  a  friend  of  man  among  men. 

Here  is  a  place  where  a  man,  humbling  himself,  becomes  a  leader. 
Here  is  a  place  where  a  man,  throwing  his  life  away,  finds  it.  The 
pulpit  is  above  all  oth^  places  on  the  earth.  It  is  higher  than  the 
law,  higher  than  the  Senate,  higher  than  the  Governor's  seat,  higher 
than  the  Presidency.  And  it  b  open  to  all.  You  can  come  if  you 
love  the  business,  and  here  you  will  find  joys  that  care  can  not  ruffle, 
and  remunerations  that  time  itself  can  not  take  from  you. 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  when  you  have  had  all  this,  you  have 
had  nothing.  It  is  but  just  a  small  handful  of  first-fruits  thrown  for- 
ward. The  full  reward  shall  come  when  God  shall  gather  the  little 
children.  And  those  that  I  have  brought  in  here — ^you  and  I — a 
great  company  of  us — shall  stand  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  see  the  smile  of  his  love  and  the  outstretching  of  his 
hands,  and  feel  the  beginning  of  heaven,  which  we  are  to  enjoy  for- 
ever and  forever. 

Oh !  call  me  not  away !  Tempt  me  to  nothing  else !  Now, 
henceforth,  and  forevef  let  me  know  Christ  for  you,  for  your  house- 
hold, for  your  commerce,  for  your  political  economy,  for  your  public 
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affairs,  for  the  State,  for  the  nation,  and  the  world — Christ,   tbe 
Healer  and  the  Redeemer. 


•♦  ♦  • 


PBAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  hast  helped  us  hitherto,  and  thou  idlt  help  qb.  Lord  God  of  our  salvation, 
thou  art  better,  because  thou  art  purer,  we  that  are  elnftd  hare  hope.    Hot  nnder  thy  finown  Is 
there  hope.    Thy  terrors  could  not  h«il.     The  broken  in  heart  have  needed  thy  irc    lenesn 
and  fonnd  11    It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  that  we  are  saved.    It  Is  thy  goodness  that  leads  to 
repentance.    Thy  Ihithltilness  is  oar  hope.    We  are  saved  by  hope.    And  we  commend  onrselT^ 
to  thee  again,  in  all  thy  merciftilness  and  grace,  not  as  though  thou  needest  to  be  persoaded,  \mt 
because  it  is  needM  for  us  to  entreat.    We  cast  ourselves  upon  thy  mercy,  acknowledging  our 
ill-desert ;  acknowledging  how  Ikr  we  are  Arom  thee ;  how  our  whole  soul  has  been  wrapped  ap 
in  this  world,  in  its  selfishness,  in  Its  pride,  in  its  passions ;  how  we  have  listened  to  the  evU  per- 
suader ;  and  how  subtle  temptations  have  pierced  us.  We  acknowledge  the  way  in  wtiich  we  faaTe 
walked.     We  acknowledge  the  way  in  which  we  have  worshiped  ourselves— and  not  the  best 
part  of  ourselves;  and  have  alienated  ourselves  from  the  lifo  of  a  true  holiness;  and  have 
reftised  to  listen  and  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  God ;  and  have  defiled  our  heart ;  and  have  be- 
come altogether  unworthy  of  thy  care  and  of  thy  goodness. 

We  make  mention  of  these  things  before  thee,  O  God  I  and  love  to  mention  them ;  for  ov^ 
Against  all  our  unworthiness  rises  the  nu^esty  and  the  glory  of  thy  transcendent  love.  Becaoae 
thou  art  pure,  out  of  thy  soul  streams  evermore  the  cleansing  influence  by  which  we  are  made 
pure.  Because  thou  art  infinite  in  thy  intelligence,  we  shall  rise  through  gradations  of  know- 
ledge for  evermore.  Because  thou  art  strong,  we  shall  in  our  helplessness  be  spared  and  ralaed 
up  by  the  might  of  thine  arm  until  we  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God.  And  thenceforward,  going 
on  with  thee,  advancing  forever  and  forever  In  stature  of  being,  we  glorify  thy  name ;  we  r^olce 
in  thy  government ;  we  aspire  to  some  place,  though  it  be  the  lowest,  In  thy  kingdom ;  we  count 
it  an  honor  to  bear  thy  name.  O  Lord  our  God  t  teach  us  to  so  carry  it  that  it  shall  be  brighter 
and  more  glorious  in  the  eyes  Of  men  than  any  name  that  is  named  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  tongue  may  confoss  and  every  knee  bow. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  from  day  to  day  we  may  grow  in  the  nourishment  of  love  toward 
the  stature  of  perfoct  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  Behold  the  struggle  and  the  warfare  which  each  one 
wages-Hrame  with  pride,  as  their,  more  easily  besetting  sin ;  some  with  self-lndulgeaoe ;  some 
with  vanity ;  some  with  the  love  of  gain ;  some  with  hardness  of  heart  and  cruelty  of  temper ; 
some  with  doubt  and  unbelief;  some  with  passions ;  some  with  deceits  and  crafty  temptations. 
Thou  l^owest  each  one's  battle-field.  Thou  art  able  to  arm  each  one.  Thou  art  able  to  make 
Lis  bow  strong  In  the  day  of  battle. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  each  one,  an^  succor  him  in  his  necessity,  and 
inspire  him  in  the  midst  of  his  life's  duties,  and  carry  him  forward  unto  victory.  May  it  chide 
us,  may  it  weary  us,  that  we  are  gaining  so  little.  Hay  we  long  for  advancement.  As  they  that 
linger  in  the  camp,  worn  out  by  inaction,  love  to  hear  the  sound  for  the  campaign,  so  may  it  be  unto 
UB.  May  we  press  forward ;  may  we  long  for  greater  activity ;  may  we  never  be  weary  in  well- 
doing, neither  in  ourselves  nor  in  others ;  may  we  foel  that  we  are  called  of  God ;  that  the  field  is  the 
world ;  that  it  is  otir  field ;  that  all  men  are  ours ;  that  all  things  are  ours,  and  we  are  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's.  And  in  this  blessed  fellowship,  in  this  glorious  connectian,  more  and  more 
every  day,  may  we  fill  out  our  hours,  may  we  speed  with  all  our  might  along  the  way  wherein  we 
are  traveling,  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  folflUed  in  us. 

Bless  this  night  the  services  of  thy  sanctuary.  Bless  us  that  are  gathered  together  here.  May 
some  word  of  strength  and  enlightenment  and  cheer  fiill  for  the  weary  and  for  the  waylhrer. 
Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  our  fellowship,  our  songs  of  praise,  our  communion,  our  instruction, 
and  every  thing  we  do  in  thy  name.  Guide  us  flrom  Sunday  to  Sunday,  until  at  Isst  we  rise  to  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

And  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hdy  Spirit.   Amen . 


SUFFERING,  THE  MEASURE  OF  WORTH. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  JANtJABT  81,  1869. 

9'>uy  ^6  ^*r  V  W 

INVOCATION.  /^  /7  2 

Gbakt  unto  ns,  this  morning,  thy  reviving  presence,  O  our  Father  I  Awaken 
in,  as  we  do  oar  children,  bringing  them  forth  to  joy,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Beach  forth  thine  hand;  Arouse  us  firom  sloth — ^from  slumber.  Deliver  us,  this 
day,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  death,  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  by  thy  reviving 
pofwer  bring  us  into  a  true  life  of  communion  with  thee.  And  in  thejight  of  thy 
spirit  may  all  truth  be  discerned  clearly  by  us.  May  our  souls  take  hold  upon  it. 
May  we  feed  upon  it  as  upon  food.  Glorify  thyself  in  all  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Inspire  our  prayer.  Accept  our  songs  of  thanksgiving.  Bless  our  ser- 
vice of  instruction.  Guide  us  in  all  the  duty  and  the  joy  of  tliis  day.  Sanctify  our 
homes  and  their  fellowship.  And  finally  bring  us  to  thine  everlasting  rest,  in 
thine  heavenly  kingdom,  through  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


•»• 


"And  tlirough  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom 
Christ  died  ?  But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
eoDficience,  ye  sin  against  Christ."«-1  Cob.  viii.  11-12. 

This  in  the  exact  state  of  facts  which  is  recurring  in  every  age, 
and  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  society  and  of  the  human 
mind,  mpst  continually  recur.  Men  in  the  beginning  are  educated 
largely  by  rules  or  by  symbols ;  and  this  kind  of  instruction,  though 
necessary  from  the  nature  of  man,  always  involves  more  or  less  of 
limitation  and  of  error.  And  as  men  rise  in  the  scale,  there  will 
always  be  those  who  will  shoot  faster  forward,  and  discern  princi- 
ples instead  of  rules,  and  will,  therefore,  be  in  a  condition  to  drop  a 
thousand  instruments  that  are  concerned  in  right  living,  while  th^y 
hold  on  to  the  substantial  spirit  of  right  living.  But  while  they  are 
doing  this,  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
interpretation  of  those  that  are  lower  than  they  are.  A  man  all  his 
life  long  has  a  superstitious  notion  regarding  certain  observances 
which,  when  he  comes  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
fiees  that  he  may  dispense  with ;  that  they  were  mere  instruments ; 
that  there  was  no  sanctity  in  them,  though  there  was  some  use. 

But  those  that  are  below  him,  and  round   about  him,  have  a 

IiBBBOir :  1  Got.  Ix.   Brmm  (Ftymoafh  OoUMtton) :  117, 907, 010. 
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superstitious  feeling  with  respect  to  these  things ;  and  his  example 
is  very  apt,  not  so  much  to  enlighten  them,  as  to  shock  them ;  and 
they  are  led  to  feel  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  certain  things  which 
before  they  always  supposed  to  be  wrong ;  that  things  are  right 
which  to  them  are  not  right.  And  the  apostle  lays  down  this  rule : 
That  it  is  a  poor  use  to  make  of  one's  superior  intelligence,  and  the 
liberty  that  goes  with  it,  to  set  such  an  example  as  leads  men  to 
stumble  to  their  hurt ;  as  misleads  their  weaker  judgment  And  he 
goes  on  to  instance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  which  I  read  in 
the  opening  service,  how  he  took  the  sum  total  of  his  manhood,  and 
refused  to  use'^it  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  perceptions — ac- 
cording to  the  high  scale  on  which  he  saw  the  truth.  He  made  him- 
self any  thing  and  every  thing  to  his  fellow-men.  If  he  was  with 
the  Jews,  he  would  not  violate  their  prejudices.  He  preferred  to 
conform  to  them  in  things  that  were  not  absolutely  in  themselves 
wrong,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  an  influence  upon  them.  When  he 
went  out  from  among  them  to  the  Gentiles — who  had  no  such  institu- 
tions, ordinances,  and  notions  as  the  Jews  had,  but  who  had  a  certain 
sort  of  natural  theology,  he  assumed  their  ground ;  but  there  was 
no  inconsistency  in  him ;  for  there  was  some  truth  in  it  There  is  some- 
thing of  truth  in  every  thing.  And  wherever  he  went,  he  made 
himself  all  things  to  all  men ;  because  the  business  of  his  life  was  to 
save  men — to  do  good  to  men. 

In  this  case,  a  man  has  taken  the  notion  that  the  meat  which  has 
once  been  offered  before  an  idol  has  received  no  moral  taint,  and  is 
changed  in  no  whit.  He  therefore  sits  down  and  eats  such  meat. 
At  the  same  time  he  understands  that  he  is  not  worshiping  a  god, 
or  giving  his  assent  to  this  pagan  principle.  But  some  weak 
brother,  seeing  and  knowing  it,  says, "  He  eata  that  meat  for^n  idol, 
and  thinks  it  right  to  worship  an  idol ;"  and  he  goes  in  and  eats  the 
meat  and  worships  the  idol.  And  under  such  circumstances  Paul 
says,  "  Your  knowledge  misleads  him.  You  act  from  one  interior 
set  of  motives,  and  he  interprets  your  action  according  to  the  mo- 
tives which  act  on  him ;  and  so  he  misjudges  you.  But  you  have 
no  right  to  make  your  superior  excellence  a  snare." 

This  is  the  view  which  we  are  very  apt  to  lose  sight  of— and 
the  more  because  there  is  an  opposite  view.  Men  say,  and  say 
rightly,  "  If  you  never  were  to  go  faster  and  further  than  the  igno- 
rance and  the  prejudices  of  your  fellow-men,  society  could  never 
rise.  If  a  man  is  enlightened,  he  must  do  something  to  enlighten 
other  men."  That  is  true,  and  just  as  tioie  as  the  other.  Both  these 
things  are  to  be  carried  on  together.  It  is  only  another  illustration 
of  the  universal  fact  that  all  truths  are  in  oppositions — ^in  opposite 
pairs.    We  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  pull  men  up  from  a  lower 
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to  a  liigher  degree  of-  knowledge,  and  character,  and  activity ;  and 
yet  ^we  are  to  do  it  all  the  time  with  our  eye  and  heart  sensitive  to 
this  thing — ^that  we  are  not  to  go  faster  than  other  men,  or  in  such 
ways  as  to  snare  them  into  doing  things  that  are  wrong.  We  are 
not,  "by  our  liherty  or  by  our  superior  knowledge,  to  imperil  them. 
So  much  for  the  introduction  of  the  subject. 

The  thing  for  which  I  selected  this  text  is  the  phrase,  **  For  whom 
Christ  died.^'*  Therein  is  the  key-note  of  value.  "Through  thy 
knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  ?"  The  "  weak  brother  "  is 
not  of  much  value  in  himself;  but  he  is  made  valuable  by  the  fact 
that  Christ  died  for  him.  Christ's  suffering  for  him  is  the  measure 
of  his  value. 

This  doctrine  of  Christ's  suffering  has  stirred  the  human  m  ind 
with  incessant  activity,  and  opened  illimitable  ranges  of  thought  in 
many  directions ;  but  it  is  not  exhausted  yet  Why  must  he  suffer  ? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  suffering  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  divine 
to  suffer  ?  Was  it  not  merely  human  nature  that  suffered  ?  Did  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  act  upon  the  divine  policy  ?  or  upon  the  heavenly 
intelligence?  or  upon  the  human  race?  Were  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  a  literal  assumption,  measure  for  measure,  of  anticipated  human 
suffering  ?  Did  his  suffering  solve  unrevcaled  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration ? 

These  largely  forensic  questions  have  drawn  out  the  heart  and  the 
reason  of  the  Christian  world,  and  rendered  them  extraordinarily 
productive.  The  opinions  have  been  exceedingly  diverse,  exceedingly 
combative,  and  exceedingly  divisive.  Again,  on  the  most  precious 
point  of  the  life  of  Christ,  his  garment  has  been  divided,  and  almost 
endlessly ;  but  there  is  one  view  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ 
which  has  always  been  finiitful  of  good,  and  which  can  hardly  be  too 
much  insisted  upon.  Leaving  these  other  and  more  accustomed  dis- 
cussions in  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  I  purpose  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  view— I  mean  the  moral  effect  which  the  suffering 
of  Christ  has  had  in  determining  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  Christ's  death  for  all  mankind  has  inspired  the  imagination 
and  the  understanding  of  the  world  with  a  humanity,  a  justice,  a 
considerate  and  active  pity,  which  could  hardly  have  sprung  from 
any  other  source  or  view. 

Suffering,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  universally  accepted 
as  the  measure  of  value  which  one  puts  upon  an  object.  By  suffering 
I  do  not  mean  simply  pain ;  but  care,  labor,  time,  endeavor.  How 
much  of  themselves  men  will  give  for  one  another,  measures  the 
worth  in  which  that  other  is  held.  "  I  love  you,"  niay  mean  only, 
"  you  are  my  plaything."  To  say,  "  I  love  you,"  may  mean  only,  *'  I 
love  myself."     But  they  that  love  truly,  love  under  conditions  in 
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which  they  will  be  willing  to  give  themselvefl  for  the  object  loved ; 
and  how  much  they  esteem,  value,  love,  is  measured  by  what  they 
are  willing  to  suffer.  A  man  may  love  another  without  being  obliged 
to  suffer  for  him.  That  is,  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  putting  the 
strength  of  his  love  to  a  test.  But  if  one  is  brought  into  cii'cnmstances 
where  his  affection  is  to  be  proved  and  tested,  it  will  be  found  that 
suffering  is  the  measure  of  affection.  In  other  words,  how  much  of 
one's  self  one  will  part  with  for  another,  indicates  the  value  put  upon 
that  other.  True  love  will  give  up  for  another's  sake  time  and  con- 
venience. It  will  forsake  its  own  courses  to  take  on  care  and  activity 
for  that  other.  It  will  continue  to  do  this  through  long  periods.  It 
will  employ  reason,  moral  sense,  affection,  and,  in  short,  all  the  re- 
8oui*ces  of  its  being,  for  the  sake  of  that  friend.  It  will,  as  it  were, 
stop  the  flow  of  life  in  the  channels  of  one's  own  being,  and  pour  it 
into  the  life  of  another,  to  give  him  pleasure,  power,  honor,  and  hap- 
piness. And  when,  in  some  great  exigency,  all  this  will  not  avail,  and 
nothing  will  do  but  to  yield  up  the  very  substance  of  secular  life,  then 
love,  in  the  glory  of  its  power,  goes  to  death  as  to  the  consummation 
of  itself,  and  leaves  a  witness  to  itself  which  all  mankind  recognizes. 
For  it  is  the  universal  instinct,  and  judgment  as  well,  that  greater 
love  than  this  can  no  man  show  :  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend, 

£vcn  when  this  is  the  fruit  of  instinct,  it  is  impressive.  The  bear 
that  dies  defending  its  cubs — who  does  not  admire  it  ?  The  elephant 
that  puts  itself  between  the  hunter  and  its  grotesque  little  calf, 
bristling  with  spears  all  over,  thrust  into  its  hide,  and  marking  every 
footstep  with  blood — who  can  do  other  than  admire  it  ?  The  hound 
that  pines  and  dies  on  its  master's  grave — can  any  human  being'  see 
it  unmoved  ?  The  little  sparrow  that  fights  the  hawk  and  owl,  not 
for  itself  but  for  its  nest — who  but  admires  the  bravery  of  the  little 
hero  ?  One  must  be  heartless  indeed,  to  feel  no  admiration  for  these 
fidelities  of  love,  where  love,  after  all,  is  but  an  instinct,  and  not  a 
rational  judgment. 

But  how  much  -more  when  one's  love  and  suffering  spring  from 
the  perception  of  excellence  in  an  object  loved  ?  The  greater  the 
nature  that  suffers,  the  higher  is  the  estimate  which  his  example  gives 
of  the  value  of  that  for  which  he  suffers.  And  by  this  analogue,  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  of  a  Divine  Being  carries  out  the  witness  to  its 
utmost  conceivable  extent.  For  it  was  supposed  that  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  and  that  ho  meant  his  living,  passion,  and  death  to 
be  the  measure  of  his  judgment  of  the  value  of  mankind.  What  must 
be  the  testimony  and  the  force  brought  to  the  value  of  man  by  such 
a  Being's  suffering  ? 

We  see  at  once  a  new  element  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  after 
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this  testimony  of  the  Master.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  up,  than  they 
began  to  preach  that  man  was  valnable  on  account  of  what  Christ 
had  suffered  for  him.  A  man  for  whom  Christ  died  became  a  very 
different  creatxire  in  imagination  from-  a  man  before  Christ  had  died 
for  him.  The  fact  that  Christ  had  died  for  a  man  built  bulwarks 
round  about  him,  and  made  him  worth  protecting,  if  he  was  weak. 
It  laid  a  shield  beforo  him,  and  made  it  worth  while  to  keep  him  un- 
pierced  by  temptation  or  by  rude  assault.  Though  he  was  ignoble 
and  unknown,  it  was  the  mysterious  power  of  this  testimony  of  this 
greatest  Being  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  respecting  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  whole  human  family,  that  he  was  in  his  sight  of  such  value 
that  he  was  worth  suffering  for,  and  worth  doing  for.  It  was  this 
thali  gave  man  his  true  position  in  history,  and  gives  him  his  true 
dignity  and  his  true  position  now. 

Although  we  have  but  begun  to  read  this  lesson,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble for  all  the  purposes  of  instruction  derived  from  this  view  that  we 
should  reflect  that  our  Saviour  died  for  the  whole  world.  It  was  not 
simply  because  he  despised  pride  and  luxury  that  he  refused  to  be 
counted  with  the  rich  in  life ;  it  was  not  alone  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  dynasties :  it  was  a  part  of  his  life's  work  to  bear  a  testimony, 
not  BO  much  to  individuals  as  to  the  race.  He  died  for  the  world — 
not  for  those  that  then  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  but  for  the  whole  hu- 
man family  in  its  entirety — in  its  whole  historical  development.  Christ 
died  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth  that  there  was  in  mankind.  Any 
man  is  intrinsically  of  such  dignity,  scope,  value,  that  he  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  nothing  so  worthily  as  by  the  love,  the  sufferings  and  the 
death  of  his  Ood. 

This  suffering  was  not  founded,  either,  upon  man's  character.  It 
would  be  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  good  character  if  Christ  had  come 
to  die  for  it ;  but  that  was  the  very  point  of  conflict  between  him  and 
the  Pharisees.  They  held  that  Christ,  as  the  divine  Teacher,  ought  to 
snflfer  and  identify  himself  with  them;  but  he  most  scornfully  rejected 
that,  and  said,  ^^  I  did  not  come  to  seek  tne  righteous  :  I  came  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.'*  Not  simply  because  they  were  in  peril,  but 
because  the  testimony  that  he  was  bearing  to  mankind  required  that 
he  should  not  identify  himself  with  a  particular  class,  and  that  he 
should  not  on  that  account  identify  himself  with  character.  For  he 
who  identifies  himself  with  character  in  this  world  ere  long  will  bo 
borne  into  a  class.  Our  Master,  therefore,  says,  **  I  died  for  the  un- 
godly; for  the  unrighteous ;  for  my  enemies.  I  came  to  give  my  life 
for  the  lowest  and  the  worst  men."  He  more  sharply  than  any  other 
being  that  ever  dwelt  on  the  earth  discriminated  between  good  cha- 
racter and  bad  character,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  value  of  goodness, 
and  heaped  up  terrible  woes  against  wickedness,  and  made  awful 
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threats  of  its  doom.  Yet  there  was  something  behind  character  ta 
which  Christ  was  bearing  witness,  and  that  was  the  abstract  original 
value  which  inheres  in  what  we  call  haman  life — ^human  being.  The 
death  of  Christ  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  man  in  his  very  sub- 
stance, if  I  may  so  say ;  so  that  the  least  and  the  lowest,  the  most  un- 
developed, have  the  essence  of  value  in  them.  The  Hottentot^  the 
Kootka  Sound  Indian,  the  most  degraded  African  tribes,  the  lowest 
races  of  men  about  which  philosophers  calmly  and  coolly  talk  as  to 
whether  they  are  men,  or  monkeys  sprouted  in  the  hotbed  of  extreme 
civilization,  and  growing  a  little  way — ^these  have  their  value.  Of  the 
whole  human  family,  in  all  its  diversities,  there  is  this  testimony — 
Christ  died  for  them.  You  may  separate  men  from  each  other  by  the 
shape  of  their  heels ;  you  may  separate  them  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
hair  or  the  color  of  their  skin ;  you  may  separate  them  by  some 
trifling  variation  of  bone  structure ;  but  there  is  no  difference  between 
one  race  and  another  in  this — that  every  one  of  them  has  reason,  and 
its  special  faculties ;  the  imagination,  and  its  special  relations ;  the 
moral  sense,  and  its  special  developments.  The  original  elements  are 
traceable  in  every  human  being;  in  every  tribe  upon  the  globe,  how- 
ever low  and  undeveloped  it  may  be.  The  rudiments  of  every  £u;ul- 
ty  that  the  highest  have  are  in  all,  and  identify  them  as  one  great 
brotherhood ;  and  for  all,  however  despised,  however  degraded,  how- 
ever worthless  in  political  economy  they  may  be,  there  is  this  testi- 
mony, which  stands  silently  through  the  ages — Christ  died  for  them ; 
and  death,  as  the  highest  exposition  of  suffering,  was  the  measure  of 
value,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  love. 

Let  us  look,  then,  after  this  annunciation  of  the  principle,  at  the 
effect  which  this  fact  has  of  determining  man's  place,  his  rights,  and 
his  worth. 

Consider,  first,  what  the  world's  way  of  estimation  has  been  in 
judging  men.  We  estimate  men's  value  by  measuring  their  power. 
Earliest,  men  measure  physical  power.  They  are  the  great  men  who 
are  strong,  and  courageous  withal.  Men  who  had  strength,  and  capa- 
city to  use  the  strength,  were  the  first  heroes,  the  first  leaders,  the 
first  legislators,  the  first  demigods  and  demidevils.  Next  came  men 
that  were  fruitful,  effect-producing  in  the  next  higher  range  of  facul- 
ties— ^not  in  the  physical  elements,  but  in  the  civic  and  the  social 
elements,  till  they  reached  to  what  is  called  ^  civilization,"  where  we 
stand  ourselves.  And  now  the  habit  of  society  is  to  classify  men 
into  relative  ranks  of  value  by  the  effects  which  they  are  able  to  pro- 
dupe  and  exhibit  The  man  that  produces  the  most  effects  is  consid- 
ered the  most  of  a  man ;  and  insensibly  we  have  slid  into  this  idea,  that 
a  man  who  can  not  do  any  thing  is  not  any  thing ;  that  a  man's  value 
lies  in  his  productive  power.    In  other  words,  because  this  is  a  truth 
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in  the  range  of  political  economy,  we  have  adopted  it  as  the  solo 
measare  of  men.  Because  we  measare  men  rightly  by  this  principle 
in  their  relations  to  haman  society ;  because  we  rightly  apply  this 
principle  in  estimating  their  value  to  society  organizations,  we  have 
come  to  think  that  raen  are  valuable  only  by  what  they  are  worth  to 
society.  Therefore,  when  a  great  man  dies,  men  say,  '^  The  world 
bas  met  with  a  great  loss."  It  has  met  with  a  much  greater  loss 
than  if  a  poor  man  had  died.  If  a  poor  man  died,  men  say,  *^The 
world  has  one  less  incumbrance."  Regarding  this  world  as  a  mere 
organization  of  secular  society,  that,  too,  is  true ;  but  behind  the  pau- 
per's uselessnesB,  deeper  than  the  question  of  his  effect-producing 
power,  there  is  a  human  nature.  There  is  something  in  every  man 
— the  lowest  and  the  least.  If  he  can  not  weave ;  if  he  can  not  forge ; 
if  he  can  not  shove  the  plane,  or  hold  the  wheel  or  the  helm ;  if  he  can 
not  paint  nor  write ;  if  he  can  not  reason  with  philosophy  nor  adorn 
with  art,  even  if  he  lie  almost  torpid,  there  is  a  substance  in  him. 
He  is  the  rich  undug  ore  of  the  mountain.  And  that  is  in  itself  abso- 
lutely the  most  valuable  thing  that  there  is  on  earth.  The  dog  that 
hunts  well  is  better  than  a  pauper  that  does  not  do  any  thing,  in  the 
estimation  of  men.  A  horse  that  is  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  market  has  more  honor  as  well  as  more  care  bestowed  on  him 
than  a  man  that  can  neither  turn  at  the  lathe,  nor  work  at  the  alem- 
bic, nor  speak,  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  regarded  as  useful  We 
judge  men  by  this  standard  of  political  economy — by  what  they  can 
do,  and  what  they  are  worth ;  and  when  men  contrast  them  even  with 
the  brute  animals,  their  enthusiasm  rises  higher  for  these  dumb  crea- 
tures than  for  their  fellow-men.  There  is  no  such  contempt  on  the 
globe  for  any  thing  as  man  has  for  man.  If  a  tribe  can  do  nothing, 
they  are  regarded  as  contemptuously  worthless.  If  a  race  are  not 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  aggressive  races,  people  say,  **  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  should  be  any  cruelty;  but  what  else  could  you 
expect  ?  There  is  no  way  but  that  they  should  be  swept  from  the 
£ioe  of  the  earth.  They  must  all  go."  Nations  of  men  that  are  dull, 
that  are  gentle,  that  are  kind — the  Chinese,  for  instance,  who  are  not 
aggressive — with  what  superlative  contempt  we  have  looked  upon 
them  I  In  many  respects  they  are  more  ingenious  and  skilful  than  we 
are,  and  yet  what  a  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  has  gone  out  from  us 
io  respect  to  them !  We  are  pagan  in  our  notions.  Our  law  is  a  law 
of  power.  He  that  has  power  is  princely,  and  he  that  is  weak  is 
a  fool,  in  our  estimate  of  our  fellows. 

We  need  therefore  to  go  back  to  this  testimony  of  our  Master's 
example,  who  came  not  to  make  the  prince  more  authoritative ;  who 
came  not  to  make  the  philosopher  more  widely  influential ;  who  came 
not  to  make  the  rich  man  more  an  object  of  admiration ;  who  came 
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not  to  make  the  laborious  and  productive  man  more  eminent ;  but 
who  came  by  his  suffering  and  death  to  bear  a  testimony  of  that 
element  in  human  nature  which  every  man  has  like  every  other. 
The  king  and  the  pauper ;  the  great  and  the  small ;  the  strong  and 
the  weak ;  the  good  and  the  bad — God  causes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  one 
and  the  other :  and  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  testimony  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  that  the  orignal,  fundamental,  inherent  elements 
of  human  natur6  are  of  transcendent  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  He 
despises  no  man.  Man  it  is  that  despises  his  fellow-man  if  he  is  not 
a  creature  of  power  and  productiveness. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  classify  society  in  our  thought.  When  you 
think  of  society,  you  think  of  its  influential  parts.  When  you  think 
of  country,  and  are  proud  of  your  race,  and  of  your  people,  it  is  the 
strong  ones  that  subtly  affect  your  imagination  and  your  judgment 
There  are  very  few  men  who  carry  in  their  thought  and  in  their  sym- 
pathy the  weak,  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the  neglected.  It  was  our 
Saviour  that  did  that ;  and  oh  I  how  few  there  are  that  have  learned 
yet  even  to  understand — still  less  to  imitate  I 

There  is,  then,  this  substratum  of  value  in  human  nature.  It  is 
independent  of  character,  independent  of  education,  independent  of 
what  it  can  do,  arising  from  what  inherently  it  is — from  its  absolute 
universal  value.  And  the  testimony  of  that  great  fact  is,  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly.  And  there  can  be  no  estimate  of  value  like  that 
which  is  evinced  by  willingness  to  die  for  another. 

This  view  dimly  interprets,  also,  the  future.  For  if  men  may  not 
be  estimated  by  what  they  can  do  here,  we  more  than  suspect  that  it 
must  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  potential  relations  of  men  are  not 
all  developed  here,  and  that  they  are  creatures  of  another  latitude, 
of  another  summer,  with  another  chance,  in  other  spheres.  It  is  more 
than  dimly  intimated  that  man  lives  again.  That  is  "  brought  to  light.'* 
And  from  the  treatment  which  we  perceive  that  our  Saviour  adminis- 
tered to  the  bad,  to  the  evil,  in  this  world — ^to  men  whose  lives  had 
been  wasted  here — we  can  not  but  gather  a  sense  of  the  value  of  men 
that  inheres  in  those  relations  which  are  yet  to  take  hold  of  higher 
realms,  and  to  become  more  fruitful. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  here,  whether  in  the  great  experiment  which 
we  are  now  making,  we  are  making  all  of  our  experiment'  I  merely 
point  to  the  general  fact  that  a  man  in  the  lowest  conditions  heie  is 
not  the  man  that  he  is  to  be ;  and  that  when  you  have  measured  him, 
and  Weighed  him,  and  ascertained  just  what  he  is  woi*th  to  his  fami- 
ly, to  his  nation,  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  or  to  its  affections  or 
moral  elements,  you  have  not  estimated  what  his  value  is.  You  have 
no  estimate  of  what  he  is  worth  in  the  kingdom  that  is  yet  to  coma 
He  has  before  him  another  world,  another  orb,  another  clime ;  and 
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are  told  moflt  solemnly  by  our  Saviour  that  the  men  who  are  worth 
the  most)  and  are  the  most  honored,  the  most  regarded,  here,  will  be 
worth  the  least  there.  ^^  The  first  shall  be  last,''  we  are  told,  and  ''  the 
last  shall  be  first"  Therefore  I  believe  that  there  is  many  an  obscure 
and  oatcast  race,  that  there  is  many  a  class  in  society,  that  there  are 
iodiyiduals  innumerable,  whom  men  scarcely  deign  to  notice,  but  who, 
when  they  come  to  take  hold  upon  the  other  life,  and  when  the  rela- 
tions which  they  sustain  to  that  spiritual  realm  come  to  be  known, 
will  lift  themselves  mightily  above  all  others.  .  In  measuring  men  by 
what  they  are  worth  to  us  here,  we  mismeasure,  we  under-^stimate, 
in  every  conceivable  way,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  blossoming  period 
which  is  to  come  hereafter. 

There  are  many  of  the  plants  of  our  northern  summer  which  come 
up  quickly,  which  ntsh  to  their  flowering  periods,  and  do  exceedingly 
well ;  but  they  are  coarse,  and  they  are  rank  at  that.  And  there  are 
many  seeds  that  I  plant  by  the  side  of  them  every  spring  which  in 
the  first  summer  only  grow  a  few  leaves  high.  There  is  not  sun  enough 
in  our  hemisphere,  nor  heat  enough  in  the  bosom  of  my  soil,  to  make 
them  do  what  it  is  in  them  to  do.  But  if  I  take  them  and  put  them 
in  some  sheltered  hot-house,  and  give  them  the  continuous  growth  of 
autumn  and  winter,  and  then  again,  when  June  begins  to  bum  in  the 
next  summer,  put  them  out  once  more,  they  gather  strength  by  this 
second  planting,  and  lift  up  their  arms,  and  spread  out  the  abundance 
of  their  blossoms,  and  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  spring.  The 
plants  that  grew  quickest  the  year  before,  are  now  called  weeds  by 
their  side.  And  I  doubt  not  that  there  is  many  a  man  who  rushes 
up  to  a  rank  growth  in  the  soil  of  this  world,  and  of  whom  men,  seeing 
him,  say, "  That  is  a  great  man ;"  but  there  are  many  starveling,  poor, 
feeble  and  effectless  creatures  in  this  world  who  wiU  be  carried  safely 
on  and  up,  and  rooted  in  a  better  clime ;  and  then,  liftmg  up  their 
whole  nature,  they  will  come  out  into  that  glorious  summer  of  fer- 
vent love  in  heaven,  where  they  will  be  more  majestic,  more  trans- 
oendently  beautifiil  in  blossoms,  and  more  exquisitely  sweet  in  frnit, 
than  those  who  so  &r  surpass  them  here.  ^'  The  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  shall  be  last" 

Do  not  despise  men  that  are  less  than  you  are.  Do  not  under- 
value men  because  they  are  not  of  much  account  in  this  world.  A 
man  may  be  a  very  good  man  if  he  is  not  a  carpenter ;  if  be  does  not 
know  how  to  wield  the  hapd  of  skill.  A  man  may  not  be  able  to 
make  money,  and  yet  he  may  be  rich.  A  man  may  not  have  the 
power  to  generate  thoughts  here ;  but  by  and  by  he  wilL  Birds  do 
not  sing  the  moment  they  are  out  of  their  shell.  They  must  have  a 
season  in  which  to  learn  to  sing.  And  men  do  not  unfold  their  true  na- 
tures, or  sing  their  best  songs,  many  of  them,  in  this  world.      There 
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is  another  world  beyond ;  and  there  is  no  man  that  has  appearancea 
80  xxiuch  against  him  in  this  world  that  yon  can  afford  to  despise  him, 
to  feel  contempt  for  him,  or  to  regard  him  as  worthless.  That  term 
worthless^  applied  to  unaccomplishing  weakness,  in  this  world,  is 
pagan  I 

Next,  let  us  point  out,  with  some  degree  of  particularity,  the  effects 
which  this  doctrine,  so  far  opened,  will  have  upon  our  feelings,  oar 
conduct,  and  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  come  into  the  full  sympathy  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  and  that  we  have  learned  to  measure  man's  value  as  he  did. 
Or,  not  being  able  to  see  it  as  he  did,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in 
full  possession  of  the  Christian  feeling —  C/irist  died  for  that  man. 
When  we  meet  a  man,  now,  how  seldom  does  any  other  thought  arise 
in  our  mind  than  of  his  physiological  structure,  of  his  age,  of  his 
comeliness,  and  of  his  relation  to  society.  Unconsciously,  as  we  pass 
men,  we  look  at  their  garb,  at  their  port  and  movement,  at  their  face ; 
we  study  them  altogether  in  the  light  of  their  lower  education ;  in 
the  light  of  this  world.  IIow  seldom,  looking  at  a  man,  does  the 
thought  come  into  our  mind,  **  Christ  died  for  him  1"  We  think  men 
to  be  worthy  of  our  pause  and  our  attention  if  they  have  some  intrin- 
sio  value.  Bat  we  that  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  his  word 
in  our  hand,  or  volubly  upon  our  lips,  every  day  behold  men ;  and 
the  highest  relationship,  the  one  salient  feature  that  belongs  to  human 
life  is  the  very  one  that  we  almost  never  think  of— namely,  Christ 
died  for  them. 

No  man  but  a  Christian  can  enter  into  this  spirit ;  and  all  Chris- 
tians do  not.  That  large  sympathy  with  human  nature  which  comes 
with  fellowship  with  Christ's  feeling;  that  rising  of  your  spirit  un- 
til you  come  to  the  stand-point  from  which  Chrbt,  looking  upon  the 
human  race,  says  of  every  one  of  them,  "  They  are  so  valuable,  poor 
and  weak  as  they  are,  that  they  are  worth  my  thought,  my  care,  my 
suffering,  and  my  very  death."  And  yet,  how  fey  Christian  men 
there  are  that  have  any  such  valuation  of  human  nature  I  If,  however, 
one  has  it,  it  will  be  a  powerful  restraint  upon  lawless  liberty,  and 
will  bring  him  into  such  universal  sympathy  with  all  his  fellow-men, 
that,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  convenience  and  his  own  rights,  it  will 
be  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  him  to  serve  them. 

Some  men,  if  they  are  called  deliberately  to  give  up  their  rightSi 
never  can  forget  it.  It  is  a  solitary  things  it  may  be,  that  they 
are  called  to  give  up,  which  causes  them  a  severe  struggle ;  and  the  oic- 
cumstance  is  emphasised  in  the  journal  of  experience.  If  they  are 
caught,  for  instance,  and  compelled  to  give,  or  to  yield  for  an- 
other's sake,  they  will  say,  **  I  know  what  it  is  to  give  up  my  rights 
for  another;  fori  had  a  struggle  once,  and  did  it."    Have  yon  ever 
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seen  a  miser,  in  some  unexpected  moment,  betrayed  into  a  charity  ? 
He  ifi  amazed  at  himself  after  it  is  over ;  and  he  recounts  the  fact 
again  and  .again.  "  Give  ?"  he  says ;  "  yes,  I  did  give  once.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  give.''  He  tells  it  scores  and  scores  of  times.  It  is,  like 
an  old  man's  worn-out  stories,  repeated,  repeated,  repeated.  So  that 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  easy  carriage  of  a  noble  man's  nature,  be- 
oomes,  after  all,  the  special,  exceptional,  and  much-praised  single  in- 
.stance. 

If  Hook  upon  my  fellow-men  as  being  all  that  they  ought  to  be; 
if  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  measure  them  simply  by  their  moral 
development,  by  their  intellectual  development,  or  by  their  social  de- 
velopment ;  if  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  look  upon  them  and  classify 
them  in  this  sphere,  I  go  on  the  theory  that  we  are  all  scrambling  for 
development,  that  every  body  is  trying  to  develop  himself,  and  that 
the  law  of  development  is,  that  in  the  struggle  of  life  the  weak  must 
go  under  to  the  strong.  And  so  men  go  through  life,  saying,  '^I  will 
take  care  of  myself,  and  you  must  take  care  of  yourself;"  and  they 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  go  through  life  thus. 

Now,  can  any  man  that  has  the  first  element  of  Christ's  spirit  in 
him  so  look  upon  his  fellow-men  ?  Can  any  one  who  has  drunk  deeply 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  refuse  to  accept  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak"  ?  It  is  as  if  a  strong  swimmer  should  turn  back  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  buoy  up  and  lift  across  the  flood  one  that  was  weaker 
or  less  able  to  swim  than  himself  We  have  no  right  to  disregard, 
much  less  to  hinder,  the  welfare  of  any  human  being.  Have  I  a  right 
to  go  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  accoi'ding  to  the  law  of  my  physical 
strength,  among  little  children  ?  If  I  am  where  they  are,  I  am  bound 
so  to  walk  as  not  to  tread  upon  or  injure  them.  K I  have  had  better 
privileges  than  others,  and  have  come  to  conclusions  which  they  can 
not  vmderstand,  have  I  a  right  to  scatter  those  skeptical  notions 
through  society  ?  -  I  say  skeptical  notions,  because  advanced  notions 
are  to  those  whose  notions  are  behind  them  always  skepticaL  Has  a 
man  a  right  to  take  any  theory  of  life  which  is  in  advance  of  the  theories 
of  his  time,  and  which  may  be  a  safe  theory  five  hundred  years  hence, 
and  promulgate  it  among  men  who  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
comprehend  it  ?  A  man  is  bound  to  hold  his  knowledge,  his  con- 
science, his  affections,  his  pleasures,  his  privileges,  his  influence,  sub- 
ject to  this  great  law, ''  Christ  died  for  men,  and  I  must  live  for  men, 
and  restrain  my  power,  and  forego  my  rights,  even  for  their  sake. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  ought  to  be  so  sacred  to  me.  Myself 
should  not  be  more  sacred  to  myself  than  is  that  human  being  for 
whom  Christ  died."  But  how  paganism  yet  lingers  in  us  I  How  we 
love  to  lash  with  our  tongue  men  that  do  not  believe  as  we  do  I  We 
love  to  specify  different  gradations  and  classifications  of  men,  and  in- 
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dnlgein  contemptnons  remarks  concerning  tliem  !  And  yet,  there  is 
not  a  man  bom  in  Ireland,  or  in  France,  or  in  Italy,  or  among  tiie 
Cossacks,  or  in  Ethiopia,  or  in  Cafiraria,  on  whom  God  does  not  look 
every  day,  and  say,  "  I  died  for  him."  There  is  not  a  human  being 
-who  has  not  stamped  on  him  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
dying  God.  And  what  right  have  I  to  impugn  him,  or  treat  him  with 
contempt  ?  What  right  have  I  to  walk  over  him  in  my  liberty,  real 
or  fancied  ?  What  right  have  I  to  tyrannize  by  my  superiority  over 
any  man  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  Any  estimate  of  man  which  is 
founded  upon  this  fact  that  Christ  died  for  him,  will  destroy  at  the 
very  root  the  practice  and  the  principle  of  using  him,  in  the  offensive 
sense  of  the  term  use. « 

We  have  a  right  to  employ  men,  of  course.  All  the  relations  of 
Kfe  are  based  on  industrial  inter-employments — and  I  do  not  object  to 
that;  but  there  is  a  habit  which  prevails  in  society  of  thinking  that  a 
roan  has  a  right  to  just  so  much  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  is  able  to  ex- 
tract from  them.  A  man  says,  "  Look  out  I  I  have  the  power  of  com- 
binations. Here  is  this  great  community.  They  are  mere  witlings.  I 
will  lay  my  plans,  and  they  will  suck  out  that  man's  substance, 
and  that  man's.  I  will  do  it  in  legitimate  ways ;  and  so  long  as 
the  ways  are  legitimate,  it  docs  not  matter  to  me  what  becomes 
of  the  men  themselves.  They  are  poor  sticks,  and  if  I  destroy 
five  hundred  of  them  in  getting  rich,  I  can  not  help  it.  I  am  strong 
enoiigh;  and  if  I  do  not  do  any  thing  that  is  wrong,  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  use  them."  A  man  employs  a  hundred  laborers  in  his  factory, 
and  instead  of  using  his  superior  skill  and  talents,  he  keeps  them  down 
to  the  lowest  condition,  in  order  that  he  may  make  the  greatest  use  of 
them.  He  docs  not  recognize  any  brotherhood  as  existing  between 
him  and  them,  or  any  obligation  on  his  part  to  nourish  them  out  of 
his  abundance.  But  that  great  law  of  fellowship  which  knits  every 
man  to  every  other  man  on  the  globe  says  not  Onjy,  "  Thou  art  his 
brother,"  but, "  Thou  art  responsible  for  his  weal  as 'well  as  thine  own. 
Thou  shalt  not  in  any  wise  harm  him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  harmed  by 
any  cause  which  thou  canst  restrain — certainly  not  by  any  plans  of 
thine  own.  Thou  shalt  look  upon  every  human  being  as  a  part  of 
thyself,  and  as  a  part  of  thy  God." 

Would  it  not  stop  a  great  many  operations  of  society  if  this  law 
should  become  a  part  of  orthodoxy  ?  Now,  a  man  may  fleece  a 
hundred  men  during  the  week,  and  wipe  his  mouth,  and  take  the  com- 
munion on  Sunday,  and  nobody  thinks  that  there  is  any  violation  of 
good-fellowship  or  of  orthodoxy.  A  man  applies  for  admission  into 
the  church,  and  he  is  examined.  The  question  is  asked  him, "  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Trinity  ?"  He  says,  '*  W611,  it  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  I 
have  had  my  mind  staggered  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  I  really  do 
not  understand  God."    '*Do  not  understand  him !"  exclaim  the  com- 
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mittee.  ^^BretbreD,  this  thing  mast  be  looked  into.  It  is  a  fatal  de- 
fection. If  he  is  loose  there,  he  is  loose  all  the  way  through.  You 
roust  be  held  over  to  another  communion,  that  we  may  have  time  to 
examine  you  further.  What  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  Godhead  I" 

Let  the  next  candidate  come  up.  He  has  lived  in  the  Catechism.  He 
believes  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  would  believe  in  a  hundred  gods 
if  it  were  necessary !  He  believes  in  total  depravity ;  he  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  believes  in  baptism ;  he  believes  in  all 
the  ordinances;  he  believes  in  any  thing  that  you  want  him  to  believe 
in — and  he  seems  to  wait  for  more !  He  goes  into  the  church ;  and  people 
say,  *'  Ah !  that  is  the  kind  of  confession.  I  like  a  man  that  is  really 
w.ell*infoi*med,  and  that  acquits  himself  well."  And  that  man  goes 
to-morrow,  and  lays  his  plans,  knowing  that  they  will  run  down  this 
poor  widow's  estate ;  knowing  that  they  will  ruin  a  dozen  young  men 
who  are  straggling  on  the  threshold  of  life  for  the  liberty  to  get 
food.  He  goes  as  an  elephant  would  go  through  a  foundling  hospital, 
never  looking  where  he  steps,  and  without  any  consciousness  that  he  is 
bound  to  give  any  heed  to  the  infantile  creatures  among  which  he 
stalks.  He  crashes  one  here  and  another  there,  saying,  "  I  must  take 
care  of  Number  One ;  and  if  you  would  do  as  I  do,  you  would  get  along 
all  right."  He  has  no  sense  of  the  obligations  of  humanity.  He  would 
not  put  a  pin  into  a  man — ^not  at  all ;  but  he  would  put  a  plan  into 
him,  and  pierce  him  to  the  heart.  He  would  not  put  his  hands  into  a 
man's  pocket ;  but  he  would  take  stocks  in  the  street,  and  influence 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  five  hundred  men,  without  even 
crying,  ^^ Stand  from  under!"  He  goes  through  life  making  his 
commercial  power  the  means  of  tripping  men  up  to  their  ruin. 

Such  men  are  not  producers — they  are  confuaers.  They  are  not 
men  who  are  working  in  society  to  increase  embodied  thought  or 
skilL  They  are  not  men  who  are  building  up  the  community  in  any 
way.  They  are  men  that  itse  men.  "  In  allowable  ways,"  it  is  said. 
Allowable  ?  Yes,  so  far  as  cold  law  is  concerned ;  but  the  man  that 
hugs  the  law  hugs  damnation  I  The  law  f  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
law  can  ever  be  enough  to  measure  honor  ?  Can  it  ever  be  more 
than  enough  to  mark  its  coarse  features  ?  A  man  that  does  not  live 
higher  than  the  law,  a  man  that  has  not  more  truth,  more  honesty, 
more  purity,  than  the  law  requires,  is  scarcely  fit  to  be  ranked  among 
our  fellow-men.  And  shall  a  man,  all  his  life  long,  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  his  mind,  be  as  a  vintner  who  plucks  grapes  that  he  may 
crash  them  and  extract  the  wine  and  put  it  in  his  cellar  ?  .  Shall  a 
man  pluck  his  fellow-men,  and  squeeze  their  blood  out  of  their  veins 
that  he  may  make  his  own  prosperity?  There  are  such  men,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Trinity,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  church,  in  baptism,  in 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  in  every  thing  that  they  can  think  of,  and  in  every 
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thing  that  they  ever  heard  about,  pretty  ranch,  except  that  Christ  "died 
for  sinners,  and  that  sinners  are  unspeakably  precious  because  Christy 
died  for  them.  Woe  be  to  that  inhumanity  which  nestles  in  the  heart 
of  orthodoxy !  If  a  man  does  not  love  his  brother,  do  you  believe 
that  he  loves  God  ?    I  do  not   • 

This  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  doctrines  to  those  that  look  and 
long  for  a  better  period  of  the  world.    It  was  almost  the  only  things 
that  we  could  urge  when  slavery  rent  our  land ;  when  it  was  habit- 
ually told  us  that  the  slave  was  not  a  man — at  any  rate,  that  ho  was 
BO  low  that  the  only  condition  in  which  he  could  profitably  exist 
was  this  condition  of  circumscription.    Because  he  was  so  low,  he 
must  not  learn  to  read.    Because  he  was  so  low,  he  must  not  learn 
the  saoredness  of  marriage.    Because  he  was  so  low,  he  must  not  Icam 
to  own  or  be  permitted  to  control  property.    Because  he  was  so  low, 
the  power  of  locomotion  was  taken  from  him.    Because  he  was  so  low, 
he  was  stripped  of  every  higher  function.    And  in  order  to  make  their 
paganism  more  hideous,  men  enshrined  it  in  the  statute-books  of  the 
nation,  that  the  slave  was  a  creature  that  had  no  rights ;  that  he  was 
a  chattel !  And  against  this  nefarious  doctrine  what  had  we  to  oppose  ? 
Here  were  these  men  of  different  hair,  and  different  features,  and  a 
different  colored  skin,  and  of  a  low  degree  of  civilization ;  and  we  had 
but  this  to  oppose  to  the  efforts  of  men  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation— ^"  Christ  died  for  every  one  of  them.*'  To  every  old  mother 
nurse  that  prayed  and  wept  for  her  scattered  family;  to  every  old 
gray-haired  saint  that  trusted  in  Christ;   to  every  young  man  or 
maiden  in  anguish  that  looked  up  and  cried,  **  Lord  remember,  me,'* 
the  only  argument  we  could  give  was,  "  Christ  died  for  you."    The 
single  strand  that  held  against  the  storms  of  avarice,  and  against  the 
fire  of  lurid  lusts,  was  the  single  argument,  "For  these  Christ  died." 
And  that  held ;  and  the  most  wonderful  change  toward  regeneration 
that  the  world  ever  saw  has  taken  place,  I  think,  by  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  great  law,  ^^  A  man  for  whom  Christ  died  is  of  unspeakable 
value." 

And  what  have  we  now  for  the  weak  races  ?  I  see  how  commerce 
is  extending,  and  how  open  communication  is  bringing  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  together.  I  see  how  this  land  is  going  to  be  the 
battle-field  of  the  world  in  respect  to  these  great  oppressions.  I  per- 
ceive that  the  weaker  races  are  coming  among  us ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  hordes  of  Chinamen  that  are  swarming  our  western  borders.  I 
perceive  that  we  are  to  have  here  the  uncultivated  of  every  nation  on 
the  globe.'  And  I  perceive  that  there  are  men  of  a  hard  heart  and  an 
iron-shod  foot,  who  are  preparing  to  tread  these  people  down,  and 
deny  them  their  rights.  And  I  take  my  stand  by  the  side  of  every 
weak  creature,  whatever  his  nationality  may  be,  and  I  say,  *'For  him 
Christ  died."    Take  him ;  respect  him ;  educate  him.    Let  him  have 
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a  cbance.  Let  no  man  despoil  him.  Keep  tke  vulture  from  him. 
Bend  down  arrogant  pride,  and  let  no  combination  of  men  tyrannize 
over  him.  And  the  weaker  he  is,  the  more  stand  off  Christ  died  for 
hiau  He  is  the  babe  of  providence.  He  is  the  infant  of  ages.  Give 
men  at  the  bottom  a  chance  to  comQ  up.  Shall  the  world  forever  roll 
with  the  same  disastrous  experiments?  Shall  the  strong  be  made 
stronger  by  grinding  the  weak,  and  pouring  out  their  blood  ?  When 
shall  we  learn  that  while  nature  makes  the  weak  suffer  for  the  strong, 
grace  and  God  reverse  it,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  strong,  to  suffer 
for  the  weak  ?  God,  the  highest,  bowed  down  his  head,  and  came 
upon  the  earth,  and  suffered  for  the  weakest  and  the  worst.  There 
is  the  law  of  heaven ;  the  law  of  the  ages ;  the  law  of  the  universe. 

Christian  brethren,  we  must  arm  ourselves  betimes.  The  seeds  of 
a  better  public  sentiment  must  be  sown. 

Then  let  no  man  be  discouraged  because  he  is  laboring  in  humble 
circumstances ;  because  he  is  laboring  with  a  very  much  neglected 
class ;  because  he  spends  a  great  many  precious  hours  on  most  un- 
promising materials.  There  is  no  material  in  this  world  that  is  un- 
promising. The  fundamental  value  of  human  life  is  such  that  you  can 
not  pick  amiss.  For,  though  some  will  disclose  what  you  do  in  this 
world  quicker  than  others,  yet  there  is  no  one  toward  whom  you  can 
show  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  fidelity,  that  you  will 
not  meet  by  and  by,  where  you  will  see  that  you  have  worked  better 
than  you  knew. 

I  have  heard  of  somnambulists  that  rose  in  the  night  and  sat  them- 
selves down  at  their  easel,  and  painted  with  that  mystic  fidelity  and 
skill  which  belongs  to  abnormal,  or  rather  imknown,  conditions  of 
power.  And  when  the  morning  light  came,  they  rose  and  looked 
upon  their  easel  and  said,  "  Who  hath  wrought  this  ?"  It  was  then* 
own  work  in  the  hours  of  the  unknowing  night ;  and  in  the  morning 
they  beheld  it  and  marveled. 

My  dear  brethren,  you  are  somnambulists,  walking  in  this  dark- 
some vale ;  and  you,  by  every  touch  that  you  put  upon  the  poor  and 
needy  and  weak,  are  working  out  a  portrait ;  and  when  the  bright 
morning  of  the  resurrection  comes,  you  will  be  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, and  will  say,  "  Who  hath  wrought  this  ?"  And  with  ineffable 
joy  Christ  shall  say,  ^'This  is  your  art,  taught  of  me(  copied  firom  my 
love,  inspired  by  my  fidelity ;  and  inasmuch  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
ofthe  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  JEvery  single  tear, 
every  single  prayer,  every  single  act  of  fidelity  which  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  weak  and  the  poor,  you  will  see  rising  and  making 
the  character  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  God  more  eminent;  and  God 
will  say,  "  Te  did  it  unto  me." 

Work  on;  be  patient;  be  believing;  hope;  hope  to  the  6nc?/  and 
then  go  to  your  reward  I 
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PRATE*   BEFORE   THE   SERMOK". 

Wb  thank  thee  that  once  more  we  are  nthered  together  In  this  ptause— « jplaoe  endeared  to  ns 
by  the  memory  of  ten  thousand  mercies.  Indeed  thoa  hast  consecrated  this  temple,  not  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  nor  by  the  sprinkling  of  water,  bat  by  tears ;  by  joys :  by  bnrdena  borne  op 
and  removed ;  by  sins,  that  rise  against  us  with  threatening,  forgiven  and  taken  away,  ao  tliat 
they  bear  no  more  testimony  against  ns;  by  hope  and  by  lupiration ;  by  love,  by  Joy, 
and  by  triumph ;  by  the  sool^s  experience  ofl;  and  oft  renewed.  Thou  hast  made  this  place 
sacred  in  idl  its  associations.  We  thank  thee  Mia^  within  these  consecrated  walls  thoa  art  near 
to  as  who  are  here,  as  the  Qod  of  all  benefkction.  How  often  have  we  <»me  hither  droofdng. 
as  if  the  Sabbath  was  no  rest  to  as ;  as  if  the  saaetaary  bad  no  message  and  no  mercy  I  and  how 
often  have  we  gone  away  wondering  that  ever  we  donbted  thv  beneficence  I  How  often' have  we 
come  here  heart-heavy,  and  been  able,  with  tiie  light  of  eternal  trnth,  to  rise  above  the  besetmeots 
and  temptations,  the  fears  and  donbis,  of  this  mortal  state !  How  often  have  we  come  seeine 
that  oar  harden  was  heavier  than  we  conld  bear !  and  nndemeath  as  thoa  hast  pat  the  arms  or 
thy  strength :  and  all  oar  burdens  have  seemed  lifted  away.  Or,  we  have  had  strength  given  as 
by  the  Mightiest ;  and  we  have  here  learned  those  higher  truths,  and  stood  in  those  soperanlnent 
places,  flrom  which  we  have  beheld  the  earth  low-lyixw  beneath  us,  and  the  heavoily  home  above>, 
ond  have  received  into  our  Invrard  life  something  of  tlfe  food  and  of  the  saeredness  of  thy  life. 

O  Lord  oar  God  I  we  thank  thee  for  all  this  wealth ;  for  all  this  strength ;  for  all  this  victo- 
rioos  energy ;  fer  fldth,  for  hope,  and  for  Joy.  And  why  should  we  doubt  thee  now  t  Why  shoold 
we  again  require  sight  7  Oh  I  grant  that  at  last  our  fUth,  springing  ttom  so  much  in  the  past,  may 
shine  steadiastly.  jlay  we  know  in  whom  we  have  trusted,  we  have  committed  onr  souls  to 
thy  care  and  keeping ;  and  we  will  trust  thee,  living  or  dying.  , 

Grant  that  likewise  we  may  trust  to  thee  our  secular  affairs.  If  we  are  burdened,  may  we 
trust  God.  If  we  are  threatened  with  trouble,  in  the  ftwe  of  it  may  we  look  up  and  trust  thee. 
If  thou  art  waUdnff  toward  us  on  the  stormy  sea  at  night,  may  we  not  be  afraia  and  cry  out,  as  if 
it  were  a  spirit.  If  we  are  overtaken  by  the  tempest,  and  thou  seemest  asleep,  stul  mav  we 
remember  thy  waking,  and  trust.  If  great  sorrows  reftise  to  unclasp,  and  like  pcnson  vines  nave 
thrust  their  briers  and  their  thorns  into  the  flesh,  still  may  we  look  up  to  the  crowned  One,  who 
for  us  bore  thorns,  and  who  hath  taught  all  his  followers  to  bear  them.  May  we  not  be  afinaid. 
May  we  not  be  discouraged.  May  we  not  be  easily  cast  away  f^om  our  feith.  May  we  not  be  led 
to  doubt  men,  as  if  all  mankind  were  treacherous.  May  we  not  be  led  to  slander  or  inveigh 
against  our  fellow-men.  May  we  not  be  led  to  doubt  thine  existence  and  thy  government*  Over 
au  the  works  of  thine  hand,  thy  great  glory  shines.  May  we  behold,  also,  the  light  of  thy  fkee  in. 
Christ  Jesus.  Oh  I  give  to  us  this  gentle,  confiding  love  and  trust— a  trust  that  nothing  can  take 
away  from  us ;  that  the  winds  can  not  blow  away ;  that  the  ih>sts  can  not  destroy ;  that  the  fer- 
vor of  summer  heat  can  not  deprive  us  of.  Under  all  circumstances,  may  we  pat  our  sours  trust 
in  thee,  and  abide  sure  in  thee.  Though  the  earth  should  perish,  though  the  mountains  should  be 
cast  into  the  sea,  may  we  still  maintain  our  firm  hold  upon  thee. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  every  one  in  thy  presence  this  morning,  sudi  mercy  as  each  one 
needs— thou  being  Judge.  Keep  back  flrom  these  thy  servants  honors  which  thev  ask  of  thee,  if 
they  are  hurtfeL  Give  to  them,  and  press  upon  them,  things  which  they  would  avoid,  if  it  is 
needfhl  that  they  should  have  them.  May  they  that  ask  sweet  taste  bitter,  and  may  those 
that  taste  bitterness  ftiA  sweetness,  according  as  thou  seest  that  they  need. 

We  pray  that  every  one  may  be  able,  this  morning,  to  hold  up  hands  of  innocency  and  hearts 
of  simplicity,  with  chudlike  trust.  So,  Lord,  do  what  is  best  in  thine  own  slsht ;  and  whilst 
thou  art  doing  it,  may  we  not  be  surprised.  May  we  cease  at  last  to  think  that  tnou  dost  always 
walk  in  sunshine.  Art  thou  not  God  of  the  storm  as  well  7  Is  not  darkness  thine  as  much  as 
light  7  night  as  well  as  day  7  Art  thou  not  throned  in  clouds  7  Though  darkness  be  round  about 
thee,  Jusnce  and  judgment  are  the  habitations  of  thy  throne.  Grant  That  we  may  have  this  trust 
by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  the  suggestions  of  ftor,  and  all  temptations  of  desire. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  give  to  every  one  oxthy  servants  strength  to  dischaige  the  duty  that 
is  particularly  incumbent  upon  him. 

Remember  any  that  arc  strangers  in  our  midst.  And  if  there  are  any  tihat  are  homesick,  give 
them  such  a  sense  of  home  hero— at  any  rate,  reveal  to  them  such  a  sense  of  that  blessed  homo 
which  is  very  soon  to  be  revealed  to  ns  all — that  they  shall  find  blessed  relief  and  remedy  to-day. 
Go  with  their  thoughts  who  think  fer  away,  and  make  with  their  wishes  the  circuit  of  the  sea, 
and  the  traversing  of  the  land.  And  bless  everywhere  those  that  think  of  us  to-day,  or  of  whom 
we  think. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  O  God  t  that  our  scattered  ones  everywhere,  mav  be  daily  nthered  In 
our  arms  and  hearts,  and  brought  in  feith  to  thee.  May  this  communion  in  Christ  Jesus  grow 
more  precious,  more  appreciable,  as  we  go  on.  Though  we  live  a-way  l^om  one  another  on  earth, 
and  the  separations  seem  wider  and  wider,  oh !  that  there  might  be  that  blessed  feith  of  hnmortall- 
ty  which  shall  prevent  separation  in  separation,  and  hold  us  together,  one  to  another ;  so  that 
age,  so  that  time,  so  that  sickness,  so  that  misunderstanding,  shall  not  take  one  of  us  away  i^m 
the  other. 

Oh !  what  have  we  on  earth  that  Is  worth  confidence  and  love  7  And  what  can  the  heart  that  is 
bereaved  of  these  have  In  all  the  world  beside  7  Bind  us  one  to  another,  not  in  earthly  affection, 
but  in  sanctified  affection.  Bind  us  to  our  children,  and  to  all  that  are  round  about  us,  by  the 
love  that  Christ  gave  to  us.  Sanctify  our  love,  that  it  may  take  hold  in  every  one  upon  immor- 
tality. We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  stir  us  to  more  and  more  activity  for  those  round 
about  us.  Everywhere  and  evermore  may  we  be  sowers  of  the  seed.  May  we  sow  even  by 
the  wayside,  if  peradventure  some  seed  shall  sprout.  May  we  sow  on  stony  ground,  and  among 
thorns,  and  more  abundantly  upon  good  ground.  Gnmt  that  an  abundant  harvest  may  at  last  be 
reaped  to  the  honor  of  God.  knd  to  the  joy  of  onr  souls. 

We  praj  that  thou  wilt  oless  the  young.  Sanctify  their  youth.  Oh  I  for  an  honor  unimpeach- 
able. On  I  for  purity  and  unsullied  passion.  Oh  I  for  trust  in  thy  truth.  Oh  I  for  aspirations !  Oh ! 
for  manhood,  rather  than  for  pleasure.  Grant  that  all  the  youth  among  us  may  grow  up  uncontami- 
nated.  Rescue  any  that  are  periled.  Bring  back  any  that  have  been  carried  by  the  wolf  feom  the 
fold.  Destroy  their  adversary,  pnd  save  them.  O  Shepherd  of  the  flock  1  spare  the  lambs,  and  let 
nothing  rend  them. 

Oh  1  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  cause  everywhere  may  prosper.  May  educatlonf  flourish 
among  our  people.  May  humanity  and  justice  thrive.  May  aU  schools  uid  collies  and  churdies. 
and  aU  institutions  of  civilization,  be  remembered  evermore.  May  all  the  fountains  of  Influence 
be  sanctified,  and  this  whole  worid  at  last  be  gathered  in. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 
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VoTTCHSAM!  thy  presence  to  na,  our  heavenly  Father.  May  we  find  thee ;  and  find- 
ing thee,  find.ourBelyea.  Grant  nnto  ns  that  silent  infiuenoe  by  which  every 
doranant  afibction  shall  be  awakened.  Cleanse  our  understanding,  that  we  may 
have  diaoemment  in  spiritual  truth.  Arouse  our  afieddons,  that  we  may  learn  to 
love,  and  to  praise  thee  whom  we  love.  And  grant  that  in  all  the  services  of  the 
eanctuaiy,  and  in  the  services  of  the  day  wherever  we  maybe,  our  hearts  may  take 
joy  in  thee,  and  thy  blessings  may  &11  richly  upon  us ;  which  we  ask  for  Oirist's 
aaka  Amen. 

"That  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope." — ^1  Thess.  iv.  18. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  our  Master  enforced  with  great  emphasis 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  marked  contrast  between  his  disciples^ and 
worldly  men.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  as  characteristic  of  Gbrifitian- 
ity,  that  it  undertakes  to  reform  the  world,  not  by  a  systematic  pre- 
saltation  of  ideas,  but  by  organizing  men  in  their  living  conseiwisnesa. 
into  active  forces ;  and  the  vital  instrument  which  God  employs  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world  is  a  living,  flaming  soul-power.  A  Chris- 
tian has  knowledge,  inspiration,  promises,divine  power ;  be  is  armed 
for  every  emergency ;  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  evince  this  by  the 
superior  results  which  these  influences  work  out.  It  ift  /(/a  that  is  to 
demonstrate  the  true,  salient  revelations  of  Ohristianity* 

If  a  Christian  differs  in  no  important  respect  from  aman  without 
Christian  faith,  wherein  is  he  better?  A  name  is  nothing.  A  dead 
religion  is  always  a  superstition,  no  matter  how  true  its  abstract  truths 
are.  Therefore  our  Master  infiisted  that  his  disoiples  should  mark 
their  adhesion  to  him  by  a  nobler  way  of  living  than  others  had  in 
every  respect.  They  were  to  find  a  better  use  for  all  their  fitoulties 
than  other  men  had  found.  They  were  to  meet  the  experiences  of  hu- 
man life  in  a  nobler  way  than  men  ordinarily  did.  They  were  not  to 
be  saved  from  the  casualties,  the  sufferings,  the  trials,  the  temptations, 
the  bereavements  of  men.  They  had  no  advantage  over  other  men  in 
these  regards.     But  they  were  expected  to  find  something  in  them, 
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under  the  stirring  inflaence  of  God's  Spirit^  that  should  enable  them  to 
endure  these  various  experiences  of  life  in  a  way  that  oommon  men 
could  not.    They  were  to  do  it  so  uniformly^  and  to  do  it  so  largely* 
that  men,  looking  on  them,  should  see  that  there  was  a  truth  in  reli- 
gion from  the  way  in  which  Christian  people  carried  themselves. 
They  were  to  exhibit  a  higher  ideal  of  love.    They  were  to  accept 
misfortunes  and  violent  assaults  in  a  more  heroic  temper  than  do  com- 
mon men.     They  were  to  hold  or  to  lose  riches  as  other  men  do  not. 
They  were  to  contemplate  life,  and  to  regard  death  with  a  difference 
most  -marked  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  uninstructed  and  irreli- 
gious world.    They  were  to  part  from  their  friends  as  other  people  can 
not    It  was  this  exalted  power  to  do  extraordinary  things,  and  to  be 
strong  at  those  points  where  humfin  nature  is  ordinarily  weak — it  was 
this  power,  derived  from  Gk>d's  presence,  that  was  to  mark  them  as 
Christians. 

"  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?"  was  Christ's  test  question.  "  If 
ye  love  them  that  love  you,  do  not  the  publicans  so  ?"  The  worst  men 
in  the  community  do  as  much  as  that  What  advantage  have  yoa 
over  bad  men,  if  your  goodness  does  not  give  you  any  superior  power? 
''  If  ye  salute  those  that  salute  you,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?" 
Eveiy  body  does  that  It  does  not  need  that  a  man  should  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  in  order  to  do  things  that  he  can  do  just  as  well 
without  professing  religion  as  with.  ^^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eai*th.^ 
*'  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  '^  Except  thy  righteousness  shall  ex. 
ceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  " — which  were 
then  the  best  specimens  of  moral-living  men  that  there  were — ^  ye 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  teaching  that  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Thes* 
salonians,  who  seem  to  have  been  passing  through  a  spedal  trial  of 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  friends.  He  exhorts  them,  in  their  grief  for 
departed  ones,  to  have  a  victory  such  as  does  not  comete  common  men* 
He  says,  "  I  would  hot  have  you  sorrow  as  others  who  have  no  hope." 
There  is  to  be  a  difference  between  death  in  the  household  of  a  Ohrift- 
tian  man,  and  death  in  the  housejiold  of  an  unconverted  and  unchris- 
tian man.  You  are  liable  to  lose  the  child  from  your  arms^  the  conk- 
panion  from  your  side,  the  friend  from  your  daily  converse,  as  vaxxxii 
.as  others.  The  difference  between  you  and  otherd  is  to  be  the  way  ia 
which  yoti  take  this  loss.  If  you  bow  down  ydur  head  as  a  bulrush^ 
if  you  are  overborne  as  other  men  are,  what  is  the  use  of  your  Chris- 
tian hope  ?  Why  are  you  in  these  respects  any  better  than  any  body  else ? 

If  in  any  thing  one  might  be  left  to  his  own  way ;  if  there  is  any 
place  where  the  searching  commands  of  God^s  law  might  for  a  mo- 
ment be  staid,  we  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  in  tlie  sorrows 
<which  flood  the  soul  at  separation  by  death  from  those  greatly  be- 
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loTed  by  us ;  bat  no,  even  here  we  are  to  be  Christiana.    There  is  no 
single  eM3litary  nook  in  the  whole  range  of  life  into  which  we  can  re- 
treat, and  say,  *'  I  have  a  right  here,  at  least,  to  be  selfish."   Even 
grief  may  not  be  selfish.    The  whole  lesson  of  the  soene  at  Bethany 
— Christ^s  tarrying  when  he  heard  that  the  brother  was  sick;  the  sis- 
ters' an^bh,  when  at  last,  too  late,  he  met  them — ^the  Saviour's  teach- 
ing, was  to  impress  this  truth  upon  them,  upon  the  spectators, 
and  upon  the  disciples :  that  God  must  be  glorified  in  the  suffering 
and  in  the  death  of  all.     And  men  that  hope  in  Christ  Jesus  are 
bound,  not  simply  to  live  lives  pure  from  positive  transgression ;  not 
simply  to  have  good  morals,  and  occasionally  a  flush  of  spiritual 
feding  ;  but  to  be  men  marked  and  set  apart  from  other  men,  and 
distinct  from  the  world,  not  by  the  cut  of  their  coat,  and  not  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  flowers  land  feathers  and  various  ornaments  ; 
bat  in  the  elevation  of  their  moral  nature;  in  their  power;    in 
their  ^eatness  of  souL    And  if  there  are  these  inward  marks,  you 
need  no  outward  ones.    If  there  be  not  these  inward  distinctions,  all 
the  ontward  ones  are  shams. 

1.  It  is  no  part  of  Christian  teaching  that  men  should  not  sorrow ; 
bat  it  is  a  part  of  Christian  teaching  that  men  should  not  sorrow  as 
others  who  have  no  hope.  Our  Master  himself  suffered,  and  indulged 
in  suffering.  He  hindered  not  himself  from  shedding  tears.  He 
sanctified  tears  by  his  example.  And  yet  it  is  said,  ^^  For  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  he  endured."  He  suffered ;  but .  his  yery  suffer- 
ing stood  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  other  world.  It  was  not  the 
dark,  midnight  suffering  that  has  no  star  upon  it — still  less  a  sun : 
it  was  a  suffering  in  the  light  of  the  world  to  come ;  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  sordid,  selfish,  sodden  suffering  of  ordinary  men. 
The  apostles  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  suffered.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  boast.  "If  we  suffer  with  hira,  we  shall  reign  with  him." 
•*  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  trials  and  temptations." 
The  very  argument  of  joy  was,  that  they  suffered — ^yea  plentifully. 
They  argued, "If  we  do  not  suffer,  we  have  no  evidence  that  we  are 
children;  because  whom  the  Lord  loves  he  chastens,  and  scourges 
eyery  son  whom  he  receives."  And  the  very  cross,  which  has  become 
the  symbol  of  Christianity  the  world  over,  is  the  symbol  of  suffering, 
and  of  odious  suffering  at  that. 

Suffering  is  itself  good,  if  it  aroilses  in  men  their  divine  nature/ 
rather  than  their  lower  human  nature.  Suffering  of  a  man's  affeo^ 
tions  and  passions  is  salutary  and  wholesome ;  for  that  suffering 
evokes  and  Tarings' into  ascendency  and  power  his  moral  Sentiments. 
We  are  populous.  Every  man  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  many 
men.  All  our  faculties  and  tendencies  maybe  considered  as  separate 
personalities.    And  that  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  is  made  to 
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saffer,  in  order  that  that  which  is  of  the  heavens,  and  heavenly > 
may  rise  into  ascendency  and  power.  So  that  it  is  not  sinful  to 
suffer.  It  is  not  wicked  for  the  heart  to  ache.  It  is  not  wrons  to 
suffer  a  great  while.  It  is  not  wrong  to  have  linked,  continuous 
suffering.  But  it  is  to  be  suffering  in  the  light  of  joy.  It  is  to  be 
suffering  that  does  not  exclude  joy.  It  is  to  be  sorrow,  grie^ 
bereavement,  that  is  full  of  radiant  points.     Suffering  is  allowable 

then. 

» 

2.  Neither  is  it  the  teaching  of  Christ  that  the  affections  and  the 
relationships  of  men  are  trivial  and  unworthy  of  regard.  There  is 
no  doctrine  in  the  Bible  that  we  are  so  to  love  God,  and  so  to  antici- 
pate the  fellowship  of  that  nobler  society  which  awaits  us,  that  our 
earthly  affections  are  to  be  dwai*fed.  Indeed,  we  have  no  guides  to 
go  by  except  these  earthly  affections;  and  any  doctrine  that  teaches 
that  earthly  affections  have  no  value  here,  takes  away  the  script  by 
which  we  are  to  read ;  takes  away  the  interpreting  symbol  and  modei 
in  ourselves.  Who  could  know  what  justice  is  that  had  not  some 
sense  of  justice?  Who  could  know  what  purity  is  if  there  was  not 
given  to  him  some  strain  of  purity  ?  Who  would  know  love,  that  was 
not  obedient  to  love  ?  Who  could  interpret  the  angelic  host  and  the 
majesty  of  Jehovah  in  the  imagination,  if  there  was  not  in  himself 
something  that  was  an  interpreting  point  ?  To  say  that  the  human 
affections  are  nothing;  that  to  love  one  another  is  to  love  dust; 
that  we  are  to  love  as  if  we  loved  not,  in  the  unscriptural  and  lower 
sense  of  that  expression — ^to  sa^  this  is  to  destroy  the  potency,  the 
value  and  the  use  of  those  very  ordinances  of  the  household  and  of 
friendship  by  which  God  means  to  develop  us  into  a  spiritual  nature. 

Some  teach  that  we  are  to  let  all  the  relationships  of  life  seem  so 
little  in  comparison  with  Christ  that  it  will  make  no  difference  to  us 
whether  they  go  or  stay.  I  could  not  greatly  respect  isuch  piety  as  that. 
I  could  not  greatly  esteem  any  man's  love  to  me  to  whom  it  made  no 
.difference  whether  I  was  present  or  absent  I  could  not  greatly  value 
a  religion  which  made  love  a  mere  currency  good  for  this  worid,  and 
good  for  nothing  else.  I  regard  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  sanctr- 
fying  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother 
and  sister,  of  friend  and  friend ;  as  making  them  intrinsically  valaable, 
as  stamping  on  them  all  those  marks  of  immortality  which  make  it 
sure  that  if  we  love  right  here  we  shall  love  forever.  Away  with 
any  such  conception  as  makes  a  Christian,  flying  by  &ith  through  a 
great  expanse,  conoious  of  caring  nothing  for  father  or  mother,  or 
husband  or  wife,  and  dropping  them  in  death  just  as  carelessly  as  the 
eagle,  flying  through  the  air,  lets  loose  a  wing-feather  and  drops  it, 
and  neither  seeks  It  again  nor  knows  that  it  losses  it,  but  flies  on  I 
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Is  this  the  conception  of  Christian  love  ?    Is  a  soul  that  we  love 
worth  no  more  than  a  feather? 

It  may  be  very  true  that  in  the  external  ministrations  and  relations 
of  our  earthly  intercourse  It  is  fruitful  of  minor  value ;  but  that  is 
only  an  argument  for  something  more  than  loving  in  the  flesh, 
and  from  the  flesh.  It  is  an  argument  for  loving  from*  our  higher 
nature,  and  not  from  our  lower. 

It  is  the  very  tendency,  indeed,  of  Christian  truth  id  refine  the 
affections,  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  being  more  and  more  into  that 
part  of  our  nature  and  organization ;  and  the  result  of  an  indwelling 
Christianity  in  the  world  has  been  to  make  the  family  richer,  to  make 
the  heart  relatively  stronger,  and  to  make  social  and  domestic  aflec- 
tions  bear  a  wider  sway,  and  constitute  a  greater  part  of  the  happi- 
ness of  human  life,  than  at  any  period  anterior  to  Christianity.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  business  of  Christianity  to  cultivate  the  heart  by  suffer- 
iDg.  It  was  not  possible  for  men  in  the  time^  of  David  to  suffer  in 
bereavements  of  the  household  as  we  can  to-day ;  for  the  very  work 
of  Christianity  has  been  to  sharpen  the  nerve,  and  separate  its  fibres, 
and  make  it  more  susceptible  to  suffering  under  loss,  and  susceptible 
to  deeper  vibrations.  With  every  upward  possibility  of  strong  love, 
there  is  the  shadow  of  love — suffering;  and  the  whole  play  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  world  is  preparing  men  to  suffer. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  teach  any  doctrine  of  our  relationships  one 
to  another  which  undervalues  the  affections,  and  the  sufferings  which 
the  bereavements  of  the  affections  bring  upon  men. 

3.  Least  of  all  does  Christ  teach  us  the  stoical  doctrine  tKat  pain 
is  unworthy  of  manhood,  and  that  it  is  to  be  strangled ;  that  true 
manhood  requires  us  to  do  violence  to  the  strongest  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  that  we  are  to  wither  them,  as  it  were,  sear  them,  spoil  them, 
heat  them  down,  treat  them  as  if  they  were  weeds,  not  only  to  be  cut 
off,  but  to  be  scotched  in  the  root  itself  Any  such  violence  as  that 
done  to  a  man's  affections  is  flying  in  the  face  of  God.  It  is  elabo- 
rately destroying  that  which  He  has  elaborately  created,  and  con- 
tmaes  to  create. 

There  is  no  precept,  and  still  lesa  example,  in  the  word  of  God,  for 
any  such  treatment  as  this.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  book  that 
deals  so  much  with  the  details  of  human  liA^,  there  is  not  one 
solitary  precept  that  calls  upon  us  to  undervalue  a  single  faculty,  or  the 
suffering  of  a  single  faculty.  And  the  example  of  the  Master,  and  the 
example  of  his  apostles,  as  well  as  the  example,  subsequently,  of  holy 
men  in  every  generation,  has  taught  any  thing  but  the  stoical  doctrine. 
The  stoics  held  that  the  true  type  of  manhood  was  that  of  one  who 
had  so  bridled,  so  trained,  so  seared,  so  hardened  the  heart,  that  it 
was  like  the  inside  of  a  blacksmith's  hand,  grown  thick  and  callous, 
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60  that  it  had  no  feeling  in  it.  And  then,  when  a  man  came  to  that 
Rtate  in  which  there  was  no  feeling  in  his  heart,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  more  a  man.  The  absence  of  suffering  was  the  stoical 
idea  of  greatness  of  nature;  but  the  Christian  idea  is  the  great  power 
of  victory  in  suffering.  The  Christian  was  symbolized  by  God  in  the 
burning  bush — ^the  unoonsnmed  bush,  and  the  unconsumed  God. 
The  Christian  idea  of  human  nature  was  that  of  a  man  who,  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  stood  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  danger  atronger 
and  happier  while  suffering. 

4.  Our  Master  did  require  that  we  should  place  our  griefii  or  our 
bereavements,  as  it  were,  up  in  the  air,  and  against  the  horizon  of  the 
great  Christian  truths  which  were  brought  to  light  in  him ;  nor  that 
we  should  ponder  them  in  their  relations  to  our  lower  convenience; 
but  that  we  should  look  upon  our  suffering  and  our  sorrow  as  they 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  considerations  derivable  from  Christ's  life 
and  from  his  teachings  of  the  truth. 

There  is,  in  the  sharpest  bereavement,  then,  a  duty  of  sorrow : 
not  merely  a  duty  of  bearing ;  not  merely  a  duty  of  refusing  to  be 
overborne ;  bujb  the  duty  of  victory  in  sorrow.  And  there  is  the 
precept  and  the  monition  issued  to  every  man,  Jvfotddnci  have  you 
sorrow  as  others  who  have  no  hope.  There  is  this  duty  as  well  as 
privilege  to  our  brethren,  to  the  world,  to  our  own  profession  of  truth, 
and  to  the  Saviour's  name. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  of  ^he  particulars  that  come  under  this 
head  of  duty,  or  that  violate  it. 

First,  A  wanton  and  ungovernable  sorrow  is  a  violation  of  Chris- 
tian duty.  A  sorrow  that  will  not  be  comforted;  a  sorrow  that 
dashes  away  consolation,  and  is  angry  at  it ;  a  sorrow  that  is  obsti* 
nate  and  self-willed,  and  in  over-measure — that  is  atheistic;  that  is 
unchristian.  That  is,  it  acts  as  if  there  was  neither  a  God  nor  a 
Christ. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  of  course,  between  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row which  has  mingled  with  it  much  of  uncontrollable  nervous  spasm, 
and  a  continuous  state  of  mind  like  this.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sorrows  which  come  to  us  in  bereavement  frequently  come  through 
long  passages  of  watching ;  come  through  appetites  that  are  already 
overspent ;  come  in  the  train  of  excitements  acuminated  and  intense. 
And  when  one  has  been  worn  out  physically,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentle  and  the  gracious  God  finds  fault  because  there  is,  for  the 
firat  moment,  the  overflowing,  the  uncontrollable  sweep  of  anguish. 
Lot  the  cloud  burst.  Let  its  deluge  descend.  That  which  I  take  ex- 
ception to  is,  that  one  should  set  himself  in  such  a  sorrow  as  this, 
and  let  it  have,  not  merely  hours  and  days,  but  a  continual  flow, 
broad  and  deep  as  a  river.    That  is  wicked.    That  is  unchristian. 
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When  one  through  watching  and  illness  and  prostration  has  had 
all  the  waves  pass  over  him ;  when  one  has  gone  through,  as  it  were, 
this  first  stage,  there  should  come  a  rebound  against  nature.  There 
should  be  Bomethiag  in  every,  one  who  has  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  bring  him  back  from  this  outward  sweep  upon  a  re- 
fluent wave.  For,  in  such  suffering. as  this,  in  such  uncontrollable 
grief  as  this,  there  b  nothing  but  blindness.  There  is  nothing  here 
that  is  rational.  There  is  nothing  here  that  marks  faith  or  love  or 
tmst.  There  is  nothing  in  such  suffering  as  this  that  shows  the  first 
tnit  of  heroism.  It  is  not  even  childlike ;  for  what  sorrow  is  there 
that  a  mother's  bosom  will  not  check  in  a  child?  But  there  are  some 
for  whom  all  God*8  arms,  encircling  them,  are  no  defense.  All  the 
heart  of  Christ  is  not  a  place  of  refuge  for  them.  Their  own  grief 
is  more  to  them  than  the  universe.  ^ 

Seconal/.  It  is  not  right  sorrow,  either,  that  seeks  every  aggrava- 
tion, to  make  misery  more  miserable.  There  are  those  that  pierce 
themselves.  They  seek  thorns  and  nettles.  They  employ  their 
memory  as  a  drag-net  to  bring  back  whatever  they  can  of  refase  ex- 
periences, to  make  themselves  unhappy  withal.  They  weave  what- 
ever they  can  lay  their  hands  on  into  sackcloth.  There  comes  to  be 
a  kind  of  pride  of  suffering.  There  is  sometimes  a  vanity  of  suffer- 
ing as  well.  Persons  come  to  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  expected  of 
them  that  they  shall  suffer,  and  that  they  ought  to  suffer.  ^'  What 
will  be  thought  of  me  if  I  do  not  show  suffering?"  They  seem 
to  think  that  duty' to  the  dead  requires  that  they  should  suffer. 
They  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  certain  self-respect  that  requires 
it.  They  are  afraid  of  men ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  own  repute ;  and 
they  go  out  after  suffering. 

Where  this  does  not  take  place,  how  many  are  there  that  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  privilege,  at  any  rate,  to  recount  their 
sufferings.  Ah !  how  blessed  are  they  that  know  how  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  past,  and  not  to  open  ilf  again — ^for  when  we  have  shut  it, 
we  usually  have  had  enough  of  the  hours  that  we  have  passed  through, 
and  we  had  better  write  upon  th^m,  *'  Forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,''  unless  it  be  some  fairer  joy,  unless  it  be  some  better 
hope  that  we  fain  would  cherish.  The  mistakes,  the  sorrows,  the 
weaknesses,  the  temptations,  the  defeats,  of  past  hours — ^let  them 
go  with  the  hours.  Let  us  not  turn  back  to  find  them.  And  yet, 
how  many  are  there  that  lose  friends,  how  many  mothers  are  there 
oat  of  whose  arms  has  gone  their  darling  child,  who  are  fond  of 
going  back  in  memory  to  pain  themselves  I  How  do  they  hang  over 
the  days  in  which  the  change  was  coming  on !  How  they  call  back 
again  the  frowning  brows  of  those  hours !  How  they  think  of  every 
spasm,  of  every  sigh  and  groan,  of  the  fair  departed  one  I  How  do 
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they  mourn  to  tbink  that  there  was  so  much  pain  and  suffering !  Oh ! 
that  he  might  have  gone  with  a  sweeter  and  kinder  release.  So  all 
that  is  harrowing  is  brought  back  again,  gathered,  and  worn,  as  it 
were.  All  the  real  and  imagined  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  men 
are  fond  of  raking  up.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  dead  are  gone,  and 
can  not  come  back  again.  Oh  !  if  another  physician  had  been  called. 
Or,  if  he  had  been  called  betimes !  Or  if,  when  the  symptoms  changed, 
he  had  been  sent  for!  O  fertile  folly  of  grief,  that  calls  up 
every  pain,  only  to  make  it  more  painful  I  There  are  all  the  mighi 
have  beens.  And  then,  there  is  that  army  of  suggestions,  the  ifs. 
If  I  had  not  visited !  If  it  had  not  been  a  July  day  on  which  we 
took  the  ride !  Oh !  had  we  been  at  home.  Or,  had  his  nurse  not 
been  visiting  her  sick  sister !  If  he  had  had  timely  care !  All  the 
might  have  beens  are  brought  forth,  and  arrayed,  to  make  it  more 
painful.  And  then  there  was  the  length  of  the  sickness*  Oh !  it  was 
so  long !  If  it  was  a  short  sicknew,  then  it  was,  oh !  so  quick,  so  an* 
expected,  so  sudden.  Or,  if  he  was  absent  from  home,  oh,  that  he 
had  not  been  among  strangers.  That  my  hand  had  been  permitted 
to  minister  to  his  wants !  I  am  jealous  of  the  kindness  of  every  one 
that  solaced  and  succored  him.  Then,  it  was  youth  that  died  I  Oh ! 
such  peculiar  relations  existed  in  this  case. 

So,  one  takes  the  garment  of  grief,  and  ravels  it  out,  thread  by 
thread,  and  winds  it,  as  it  were,  around  his  suffocating  neck.  Every 
single  thread  is  raveled  to  Qiake  their  breath  harder,  their  pulse  slower, 
and  their  grief  more  shocking.  This  is  not  Christian.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  can  help  it  altogether ;  for  who  can  control  the  flitting,  subtle, 
and  deceiving  imagination  ?  But  I  do  say  that  you  do  not  need  to 
nurse  and  nourish  it.  I  do  say  that  every  man  should  set  himself 
against  this  tendency  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  It  should  be  re- 
strained from  the  first;  and  it  should  be  corrected,  and  entirely 
amended,  as  soon  as  may  be.    For  there  is  no  health  in  that  direction. 

It  did  not  require  that  you  should  be  baptized  in  order  to  knuckle 
down  under  trouble  like  other  men.  It  did  not  need  that  you  should 
publicly  consecrate  yourself  to  a  life  of  holiness,  in  order  that  you 
might  suffer  just  like  other  men.  Ton  should  suffer  as  Christians, 
and  as  those  that  are  not  without  hope.  For  a  while,  worldly  men, 
losing  their  frieiids,  may  hold  their  heads  downward,  and  their  eyes 
prone  to  the  ground ;  but  what  business  hast  thou — thou,  whose  prayere 
seek  the  mdming  light ;  thou  whose  faith  carries  thee  higher  than  the 
eagle's  flight ;  thou  that  hast  sat  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
thou  child  of  the  Thunderer,  who  hast  learned  to  be  calm  when  he 
shakes  the  earth  with  his  storms ;  thou  who  believest  that  he  died 
that  thou  mightest  live — what  business  hast  thou  to  be  as  weak,  in 
sorrow,  as  men  are  who  have  no  God  and  no  hope  in  the  world? 
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TheD,our  sorrows  onght  not  to  dwell  exclusively  in  our  own  loss . 
that  is,  they  ought  not  to  be  selfish.  It  is  not  a  reproach  to  us  to 
know,  and  even  to  carry  a  sense  of  loss ;  but  it  is  a  reproach  to  us  if 
the  only  effect  produced  by  bereavement,  and  by  sorrow  of  heart,  is 
to  make  us  more  intensely  conscious  of  our  own  selves — especially 
of  ourselves  as  suffering. 

There  be  many  whose  afflictions  seem  to  vibrate  between  two 
things — Oh  I  how  happy  was  I.  Oh !  how  miserable  am  I.  There  has 
been  a  great  work  wrought.  There  has  been  the  shadow  of  God — for 
death  is  but  God^s  shadow.  There  has  been  the  entrance  of  the 
Holy  One.  There  has  been  the  sublimest  manifestation  of  divine 
power.  And  no  child  ever  went  from  your  dwelling,  that  heaven's 
gate  did  not  open  to  receive  it.  The  gate  of  heaven  has  been  open 
before  you.  The  great  realm  of  faith  has  been  taught  yon  by  the 
necessity — ^the  anguishful  necessity — of  your  own  soul.  And  oh ! 
pitiful  the  result  of  all  this  magisterial  and  majestic  teaching,  if  you 
vibrate  between,  "  How  happy  I  was !"  and  "  How  miserable  I  am !" 
Suffering  that  teaches  men  to  be  selfish  is  most  godless  and  most 
dangerous. 

Again,  a  true  Christian  bereavement  ought  not  to  narrow  one's  ^ 
disposition.  It  ought  not  to  shut  out  the  world,  and  to  drive  one 
into  solitude.  It  ought  not  to  lessen  the  sympathies  which  connect 
men  with  their  fellow-men.  It  ought  not  to  take  men  away  from  active 
affairs.  It  ought  not  to  despoil  energy,  industry,  and  vitality.  In 
other  words,  the  substance  and  quantity  of  a  man's  being  ought  not 
to  be  diminished  by  God's  dealing  with  him  in  the  way  of  sorrow. 
And  yet,  there  be  many  who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  right 
to  make  themselves  martyrs.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  great  trouble, 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  themselves . 
that  they  have  right  to  say,  "  I  have  no  more  taste  for  life — let  my 
affistirs  go."  This  may  bo  a  wild  infidelity  of  nature,  but  it  has  not 
saving  grace  in  it. 

One  of  the  philosophies  of  poverty  and  enforced  work  is,  that 
Borrow  is  more  naturally  treated'  by  them  than  it  is  in  the  lap  of 
Inxury.  For  those  that  have  absolute  control  of  their  time — how 
dearly  do  they  pay  for  their  selfishness  in  their  bereavements,  in 
that  they  linger  long  and  rust  into  their  very  hearts. 

It  is  hard — ^I  think  to  our  natural  sympathies  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  harder  and  more  touching — to  see  the  mother  whose  bread  re- 
quires unfaltering  industry ;  who  can  not  linger  by  her  cradle ;  who 
still,  while  the  child  suffers  and  pants,  and  while  its  breath  grows 
shorter,  must  either  be  away,  or  can  Ibe  only  by  moments  present  5 
whose  child  dies,  it  may  be,  when  she  is  not  there  ;  who  takes  it  in 
her  anguished  arras;    whose  neighbors  give  her  bread  while  she 
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buries  her  dead ;  who,  afler  a  fitful  sleep  of  the  next,  after-night, 
wakes  to  feel  the  dismal  load  of  necessity  settling  down  on  her^  and 
says,  ^'  O  Ood  1  that  I  might  stop  but  for  an  hour."  And  yet  it  is  a 
blessing  that  she  can  not  wait  for  a  moment.  For,  though  it  be  hard 
to  rise,  hard  to  take  hold  of  the  old  accustomed  things,  hard  to  work 
when  her  sore  heart  beats  in  her,  and  all  things  ery  wearily  for  rest, 
yet  there  is  medicine  in  work.  Sorrows,  under  such  necessities,  keep 
men  in  their  manhood ;  keep  them  from  growing  narrowly  selfish ; 
keep  them  from  tearing  asunder  the  bonds  that  connect  them  with 
the  great  family  of  men ;  keep  them  to  duty.  And  though  it  ia  & 
hard  thing  to  bear,  it  is  a  blessed  medicine  to  take.  For,  are  God's 
dealings  with  us  in  trouble,  only  such  dealings  as  we  might  suppose 
would  be  fit  for  slaves  ?  Are  you — ye  that  hope  in  Jesus  Christ — 
less  than  Gbd's  children  ?  Are  you  craven  slaves  ?  Where  is  your 
crown?  Is  your. cradle  empty?  Then  there  is  the  more  need  of 
your  taking  hold  of  the  crown.  Is  your  hand  empty  ?  Then  there 
is  the  more  need  that  you  should  touch  the  sceptre.  Is  your  heart 
weary  and  sore  ?  Then  the  more  you  need  that  great  Heart  in  which 
is  balm.  Ah!  in  the  moment  of  your  deepest  darkness  and  des- 
pondency, call  on  that  name  that  has  more  power  to  conjure  with 
than  all  other  names  that  ever  were  named  on  earth.  It  is  the 
time  for  a  man  that  is  a  Christian  to  show  that  he  is  a  Christ's  man, 
when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  need  to  keep  back  your  tears.  Cry. 
Tears  do  men  good.  I  do  not  say  that  you  need  to  lay  aside  suffer- 
ing. Suffer.  But  let  tears  and  smiles  alternate.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  should  go  forth  in  the  morning  afler  the  burial  of  your  dearest 
one  just  as  apt  as  at  any  other  time.  I  should  like  to  see  your  hand 
forget  its  cunning  a  little.  But  I  should  like  to  see  that  glorious 
light  of  hope  dashing  in  upon  your  sorrow,  as  on  a  stormy  day  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  clouds,  and  makes  all  things  radiant  and  beauti- 
ful. Let  your  carriage  of  yourself  show  that  there  is  a  higher  strug- 
gle going  on  in  you  than  takes  place  in  ordinary  men.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  where  other  men  would  have  had  only  clouded  and  unbroken 
grief,  there  is  something  in  yon  that  is  working  out  a  clear  sky  which 
shall  disclose  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Afler  the  first  sudden  sorrow  in  a  Christian,  he  should  climb  into 
his  higher  nature,  and  arouse  in  himself  a  life -of  moral  feeling.  The 
first  effects  of  grief  are  selfish,  stunning,  down-pushing ;  but  the  re- 
actional  effect  of  every  grief  in  a  Christian  nature  should  be  to  lift 
one  higher — ^not  higher  than  trouble,  but  higher  than  subjugation  to 
trouble.  Real  suffering  ought  to  make  every  man  stronger,  finer,  and 
better  than  tempered  steel.  Suffering,  in  a  real  Christian  nature, 
should  make  it  deeper — should  enrich  it. 
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Dr.  ^urzheim  used  to  say  that  no  woman  was  fit  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother  till  she  had  been  educated  in  suffering.  I  say  that  no  man 
or  woman  is  fit  for  the  highest  offices  of  friendship  and  of  life  until  he 
or  she  has  had  a  full  experience  of  suffering.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  not  admirable  people  who  never  have  suffered ;  but  I  say  that 
they  would  be  more  admirable,  good  as  they  are,  if  they  had  suffered 
more.  I  do  say  that  suffering  is  necessary  to  turn  the  acids  of  life 
into  sugar — ^to  make  the  saps  sweet.  I  do  say  that  suffering  should 
be  to  human  dispositions  what  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  are  to  the 
almost  ripened  leaves,  which  turn^them  into  gorgeous  colors,  and  fill 
the  whole  sky  with  the  tokens  of  coming  death  and  glorious  beauty. 

A  vine  that  is  left  to  ramble  till  it  grows  all  over  the  tree-top,  is 
not  half  so  much  a  vine  as  one  that  is  out  back  skillfully,  and  laid  in 
fair  proportions  on  the  trellis,  and  tied  thera  And  a  man  that  has 
his  own  way,  and  rambles  just  as  his  affections  choose  to  go,  is  not  half 
BO  much  a  man  as  one  whom  God  has  tenderly  pruned,  and  cut  back,  and 
laid,  and  tied  in.  In  the  case  of  the  man,  as  in  that  of  the  vine,  the 
one  that  is  wisely  checked  and  trained  becomes  more  fruitful,  and  the 
fruit  becomes  better. 

Once  more.  Every  man  that  suffers  bereavement  is  bound  to 
make  it  manifest  that  it  is  grace,  and  not  nature,  that  heals.  It  is 
true  that  grace  employs  nature ;  and  that  nature  may  heal  men  with- 
out employing  grace.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  should  be  this  tes- 
timony borne  of  the  healing  power  of  grace.  People  say  of  great 
suffering,  ^*  Bear  it,  my  dear,  patiently ;  time  cures  all  things."  Yes, 
time  is  a  good  sexton,  and  buries  a  good  deal  out  of  sight ;  and  if  we 
can  get  nothing  better,  time  is  a  good  nurse,  and  comforts  a  great 
many :  blessed  be  God,  it  will  do  the  work :  but  a  man  that  is  2^man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  if  nothing  can  cure  him  but  time !  Why,  do 
sot  you  know  that  a  great  many  of  our  faults  are  not  cured  by  our 
wiU,but  simply  by  the  expenditure  of  vital  force?  A  man's  temper 
IB  often  subdued  because  age  has  taken  away  something  of  the  fire  of 
his  blood.  He  has  not  the  same  force  in  him;  and  his  weakness  is 
called  control  of  his  temper.  Not  at  all.  If  a  man's  temper  is  to  be 
controlled,  let  me  see  him  when  he  has  blood  in  him,  and  when  his 
blood  is  hot ;  then  let  hin^  profess  the  name  of  God,  and  by  the  power 
of  that  name  let  me  see  him  bridle  his  temper.  It  is  grace  that  cures 
it  under  such  circumstances.  But  controlling  one's  temper  by  wait- 
ing till  the  force  of  passion  is  ^gone,  is  like  fording  a  stream  by  wait- 
ing till  it  has  run  out !  What  sort  of  fording  is  that,  where  a  man 
goes  and  encamps  by  the  side  of  a  stream  that  is  pouring  violently 
down  the  mountain,  and  waits  till  it  has  run  out,  and  goes  across  dry- 
shod,  saying,  ^'  I  have  got  over  this  mighty  stream,  and  escaped  this 
fearful  peril "  ? 
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How  many  there  are  that  wait  till  their  griefs  are  worn  out  be- 
fore they  get  over  them !  How  many  men  are  there  that  can  stand 
in  the  midst  of  their  griefs  and  say,  as  did  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  furnace,  '*  The  form  of  a  fourth  is  with  us ;  therefore  the  flame 
shall  not  consume  us  "  ?  How  many  are  there  that  can  take  their  sor- 
rows, when  their  hearts  are  aching  and  smarting  with  them,  and  their 
natures  are  bowed  down  under  them,  and  say,  "  Now,  Lord,  if  I  am  to 
have  a  victory  in  my  distress,  thou  must  give  me  the  power  of  this 
victory "  ?  How  many  are  there  that  can  come  to  Jesus  and  plead 
with  him  for  relief  in  the  hour  of  trouble  ?  You  plead  with  Christ 
for  many  things ;  you  pray  that  you  may  have  Christian  faith,  and 
die  in  Christian  comfort ;  you  pray  that  you  may  appear  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  you  pray  that  you  may  be  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  but 
how  many  can  st^nd  in  the  .midst  of  fiery  trials,  and  pray,  saying, 
"  Now,  Lord,  now  give  me  thy  promise ;  I  will  not  let  thee  go  unless 
thou  bless  me  now  and  here^'  ? 

And  oh  I  how  many  are  there  of  persons  who  are  active  in  Chris- 
tian life  that  are  sweetly  proud  I  There  is  a  pride  in  humility  some- 
times. How  many  persons  there  are  that  are  model  people*  excel- 
lent people  ;  who  comfort  the  poor ;  who  pray  by  the  side  of  the 
sick ;  who  are  liberal  with  the  bounties  that  God  gives  them ;  who 
live  to  do  good — to  whose  dwelling  by  and  by  comes  the  overshadow- 
ing angel !  Their  house  is  dark  because  so  many  angels  are  spread- 
ing their  wings  above  it.  iMethinks  out  goes  another  angel  from 
their  midst.  And  they  are  bowed  down  in  their  distress.  And  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  stand  up  more  radiant,  and  bear  witness 
for  Christ,  such  as  perhaps  they  will  never  again  in  all  their  life  have 
occasion  to  bear.  But  they  have  never  been  instructed  that  there 
was  a  duty  of  victory  in  suffering.  And  yet,  you  owe  it  to  the 
sacred  Name ;  you  owe  it  to  all  your  hope ;  you  owe  it  to  all  the 
practical  worth  of  suffering  in  this  world ;  you  owe  it  to  mankind ; 
to  show  that  in  the  extremest  suffering  there  is  a  victory,  and  that 
the  Christianas  sorrow  is  not  like  that  of  those  who  have  no  hope. 
Oh !  if  there  were  that  faith  in  which  one  could  stand  up  in  the  hour 
of  extremest  suffering,  and  cast  away  bitter  memories,  and  throw 
away  morbid  sorrows  and  sufferings ;  in  which  one  could  take  the 
disagreeable  medicine,  and  yet  rejoice  ;  in  which  one  could  take  such 
a  hold  upon  Christ,  and  have  such  an  insight  into  the  promised  land, 
that  he  should  stand  quite  apart  from  otlier  people  in  his  sorrows, 
how  sweet  and  convincing  a  testimony  it  would  be  ! 

Now,  you  may  put  all  the  skeptical  men  that  ever  lived  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  on  one  side,  and  they  may  plead  in  my  ears ;  and  all 
the  scientists  may  stand  with  them,  and  may  marshal  all  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  to  disprove  the  truth  of  Immanucl — God  with  us;  and 
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yet,  let  me  see  my  mother  walking  in  a  great  Borrow,  but  from  the 
surface  of  her  sorrow  reflecting  the  light  of  cheer  and  heavenly  hope, 
patient,  sweet,  gentle,  full  of  comfort  for  others,  yea,  and  showing  by 
her  life  as  well  as  by  her  lips  that  with  the  consolation  with  whicli 
she  is  comforted  she  is  comforting  others — and  that  single  instance 
ofsufferingismore  to  me,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
than  all  the  arguments  that  the  wisest  men  can  possibly  bring  against 
it.  The  sight  of  piety  is  absolutely  convincing.  And  to  see  the  soul 
of  a  man  globe  itself  up  where  other  men  shrink,  and  show  itself  to 
be  clothed  in  great  power  where  other  men  are  very  feeble ;  to  see 
men  able  to  shed  tears  with  their  eyes  while  smiles  are  on  their  lips ; 
to  see  men  give  up  every  thing,  and  stretch  out  their  arms  to  take  in 
every  thing ;  to  see  men  stand  upon  the  earth  by  faith,  and  lift  them, 
selves  above  storms  till  the  sun  of  the  eternal  world  rests  upon  their 
heads — to  see  this,  is  to  see  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  To  present 
such  a  spectacle  is  to  preach  Christ  indeed. 

Is  the  cradle  empty  ?  That  empty  cradle  is  your  pulpit  from 
which  you  are  to  preach  Christ  Is  the  bed  empty  ?  That  is  the 
place  from  which  to  preach  Jesus  "  a  present  help  "  to  you  "  in  time 
of  trouble."  Are  you  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  hope  and  from  the 
joy  of  life  ?  Oh  !  no.  Oh  I  no.  Stand  in  your  lot.  And  in  this  be- 
reavement, as  from  a  pulpit,  preach  that  Christ  who  has  promised 
peace  to  those  that  come  to  him. 

Christian  brethren,  I  feel  very  deeply  in  this  matter.  I  feel  the 
paganism  that  there  is  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  and  the  paganism  that 
there  is  in  Christian  families.  I  shudder,  when  I  go  about  from  week 
to  week  in  the  performance  of  my  ministerial  duties,  to  see  what  a 
heathen  notion  we  have  of  death ;  to  see  how  sordid  and  beggarly 
sorrow  is ;  to  see  how  few  there  are  that  feel  the  inspiration  of  vic- 
tory ;  to  see  how  almost  always  I  have  to  lift  up  men.  I  long  for 
somebody  to  lift  me  up.  I  long  to  see  those  genuine  spirits,  those 
dear  and  generous  natures,  those  true  children  of  Jesus,  who  having 
heard  his  voice,  and  believing  that  he  will  go  with  them  through  the 
fire  and  through  the  flood,  stand  in  their  sorrows  so  courageous,  so 
pore,  and  so  sweet,  that  I  shall  take  new  hope,  and  go  on  preaching 
Christ  with  new  vigor.  I  need  to  be  helped  as  well  as  you.  I  need 
some  ^  epistles."  I  need  to  see  that  the  Gospel  has  produced  in  you 
an  unwonted  manliness. 

It  comforts  me  when  I  see  extraordinary  honesty.  Do  I  denounce 
dishonesty  because  I  love  to  find  fault !  I  love  an  honest  man  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  hate  a  dishonest  man.  I  love  goodness  a  thousand 
times  more  than  I  hate  badness.  I  desire  to  see  honor,  and  purity, 
and  strength,  and  radiant  faith  and  victory,  in  men.  It  helps  me  to 
live.    It  helps  me  to  preach  to  other  men  about  life.    And  when  I  go 
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from  house  to  house,  and  see  that  a  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  the  in* 
mates,  and  therefore  a  defeat ;  when  I  see  no  man  standing  up,  but 
all  men  flattened  down  and  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  like  a  flower 
disheveled  in  a  shower  and  covered  with  spattering  mud,  I  long  and 
desire  that  there  might  be  some  who  should  teach  me  how  to  teach 
others  better. 

I  hate  black.  It  is  not  6od*8  color.  White  is  God's  color.  I 
hate  low-browed  suffering,  because  it  is  the  slaveys  way.  I  hate  to 
see  men  trodden  down.  It  is  not  what  my  Master  deserves  at  the  hands 
of  men.  I  want  to  see  cheer  and  joy.  I  do  not  rebuke  you  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  I  would  lift  you  out  of  the  realm  of  the  world,  and 
into  a  higher  realm,  where  ^^  the  peace  of  Grod  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing "  may  abide  with  you  forever  and  forever. 

May  God  teach  us,  as  one  by  one  we  come  into  our  day  of  trouble, 
that  we  are  not  alone  subject  to  this  draft ;  that  it  is  a  draft  whibh 
takes  every  body.  May  God  teach  us,  when  our  trouble  comes,  to 
look  instantly,  after  the  firet  shock,  for  victory  in  sorrow.  And  then 
at  last  may  he  give  us  victory  over  death,  and  bear  us,  through  the 
ministration  of  suflering  and  dying,  to  that  victorious  land  where 
there  is  no  more  suflering,  because  there  is  utter  purity  forever  and 
forever. 


,   PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wx  thank  thee,  onr  Father,  for  aU  the  truth  Which  has  been  made  manlftet  throni^  Jeeni 
Christ  onr  Lord ;  for  the  ezoeedlng  great  and  procloos  promises  which  he  has  made  to  as;  which 
are  Yea  and  Amen ;  whidi  we  have  proved  in  Ufb.  In  Ufe  we  have  proved  the  promises  which 
have  respect  to  this  worid.  TI17  promises  which  touch  the  matter  of  sorrow,  we  have  known. 
Thou  hast  promised  many  things  to  ns  in  adveraity,  and  in  darkness,  and  in  tronble ;  and  every 
one  of  them  has  been  fhlfllled  abundantly,  beyond  what  we  thought ;  and  we  bellere  that  all  thy 
promises  shall  be  ftdlllled.  In  weakness,  in  saffering,  tn  temptation,  tn  age,  in  old  age,  in  sick- 
ness, in  dying,  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  life  to  eome,  thoa  hast  not  overpromised ;  thou  hast 
not  promised  as  mneh  as  thou  wilt  perfbrm.  Then  wUt  do  exceeding  abmidantly  more  than  all 
the  words  contain  which  thoa  hast  uttered.  Thou  art  overflowing  in  thy  goodness.  It  is  not  fai 
stinted  measure,  nor  reluctantly,  but  Joyously,  fbrenmnlng  our  requests,  meeting  us  at  every  step, 
as  proffering  and  offering  thou  dost  give.  And  we  rejoice  in  this  ftillness  of  thy  natore ;  in  tiiis  great- 
ness of  thy  soul  and  heart ;  in  the  overflowing  of  thy  love ;  and  in  the  potency  by  which  thou 
canst  forever  give  undiminished,  forever  live,  and  be  forever  young. 

We  desire,  O  Lord  our  God  t  to  make  haste  from  all  that  is  earthly,  from  aU  tiiat  is  material, 
from  all  that  aUies  us  to  the  lower  creations.  We  desire  to  perfoct  that  part  of  ourselvee  wfaloh 
is  like  thee,  and  wUdh  sliall  blossom  into  purity  and  hoUness  in  the  Ufo  to  eome. '  We  desire  to 
live  by  that,  deriving  ft'om  it  those  rules  of  life,  day  by  day,  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  control 
the  world ;  by  which  we  shall  be  masters  here ;  while  subject  to  natural  law,  still  controlling  all 
tilings  with  patience,  with  hope,  witii  fhith,  with  purity. 

Orant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  wo  may  lean  upon  thee  eTsrmore,  and  find  in  thy  oompaadon- 
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afalp  that  wMdi  Bball  make  all  other  lore  bri^^t  and  dear ;  tbat  which  ahaH  make  all  else  more 
toienble ;  tliat  which  aball  comfort  grief  with  the  conaolations  of.  the  Holy  Ohoet. 

We  pray  that  to  all  those  who  are  in  eircomstanees  of  present  trial,  of  perplexity,  of  donbt,  of 
nzlety  and  foreboding,  of  fear ;  to  all  who  are  bearing  remorse  and  anguish ;  to  all  that  are  be- 
rea?ed ;  to  all  that  Aar  bereayement ;  to  all  that  stand  trembling  In  the  midst  of  alternations  of 
fe^Bg—we  pray,  Iiord  Jesns,  that  to  these  thon  wilt  send  forth  the  promised  Ckmtforter,  and  the 
sneoor  that  is  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  may  there  be,  ere  long,  testimonies  of  gratitude  that  shall 
make  known  thy  goodness  to  them,  and  their  Tlctory  through  thee. 

We  pray  that  thoa  wilt  teach  as  all  to  find  more  Joy  in  sorrow,  and  more  strength  in  weak- 
neas.  Grant  that  we  may  find  more  victories  in  defeat.  May  we  know  how  to  die,  tliat  we  may 
Uto.  Ifay  we  know  how  to  be  empty,  that  we  may  be  fell.  Hay  we  know  how  to  be  crodfled, 
that  we  may  live  with  Christ  May  our  life  shine ;  and  yet,  may  it  be  hidden  in  Christ  And  so 
may  we  be  identified  with  him,  that  all  men  who  behold  ns  shaU  see  something  of  the  suffering  of 
lib  heart,  something  of  his  grace,  some  profilers  of  help,  and  some  promises  of  Joy  and  immor- 
tality. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  those  that  are  appointed  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life,  and  to  discharge  its 
mdOje  duties^  And  while  they  are  giving  themselyes  to  human  ai&irs,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  tiiey  may  evermore  remember  that  their  true  state  is  in  the  world  that  is  to  come ;  that 
here  there  is  no  continuing  dty ;  that  they  seek  &  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  And  may 
ttey  therefore,  while  they  toQ  as  dtisens,  remember  that  they  are  Journeying  as  pilgrims ;  and 
iliile  they  build,  may  they  remember  that  house  not  made  wlUi  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Grant,,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  to  every  one  there  may  come  the  sanctifying  influences  of  thy 
Spirit,  by  which  our  affections,  and  our  households— the  realm  of  affection— may  be  more  purified 
ud  more  sacred.  Grant  that  we  may  live  together  as  common  heirs  of  glory.  May  wo  count 
oonelves  as  the  sons  of  God ;  and  may  we  see  divinity  each  in  the  other.  May  this  teach  ns  how 
to  be  patient  with  fhults  and  infirmities,  and  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  to  seek  to  felfll 
the  law  of  love  one  toward  another.  And  If  we  fUl,  teach  us  the  way  of  godly  repentance. 
Bring  oa  back  ttom.  all  wanderings.  If  we  forget,  diide  us,  that  we  may  remember ;  and  if  we 
an  going  steadily  toward  Idolatry,  afiUct  us,  ptAdsh  us,  that  we  may  have  In  chastisement  the 
troe  token  of  thy  love.  . 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  win  us  fh>m  inordinate  afi)Bctions ;  ttom  things  wrong. 
Miy  we  not  dwell  even  with  our  imaginations  upon  them.  May  we  not  go  near  them.  May  we 
lean  hovr,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  go  ttirough  the  grounds  of  pleasure  and  of  temptation,  and 
yet  be  umscathed.  Give  to  us  that  shield  on  which  the  fiery  arrows  of  temptation  shall  smite  in 
nlo,  and  fUl  binnted. 

(kvat,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  so  we  may  Journey  through  life,  bearing  our  appointed  sor- 
rawi,  pmcttdng  as  many  years  as  thou,  in  thy  wisdom,  shalt  allot  to  us.  And  then  grant,  whea 
our  tlnM  to  die  shall  come,  that  we  may  die  with  our  banner  flying,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Lord 
viittea  thereon.  With  great  victory  may  we  ofercome  death  by  death,  and  rise  again  beyond, 
vbere  tbete  shall  be  no  death,  nor  sin,  nor  sorrow,-  nor  suffering ;  where  thou  art  gathering  thine 
O'wb;  where  we  shall  be  Joined  to  the  blessed  company  of  sahits,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  tliy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Atnen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMOH. 

Qun  unto  us,  our  heavenly  Father,  the  inshining  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  indwelling  of  thy 
tnith,  by  widch  we  shall  be  mightier  than  the  acddents  of  life ;  mightier  than  the  drcnnstances 
thatsuroond  us ;  mightier  than  our  own  nature ;  by  which  we  shall  have  the  power  of  divine 
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grace  to  lift  qb  above  the  weaknees  of  the  flesh,  above  the  weakness  of  tiie  aflleotlons.  Teadi  na 
how  to  walk  as  the  people  of  God.  Hake  it  real  to  ns  that  we  sre  the  Lord^s.  llCake  it  real  to  as 
not  only  that  we  are  his,  but  that  he  Is  ours ;  that  all  things  are  Ibr  our  sakes. 

Grant  onto  vs,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  indwelling.    Be  with  ns  through  life.   Then  may  we 
be  with  thee  through  eternal  Ulb.   AMum, 
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SUNDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  17,  1889. 

"  But  wlioeo  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Woe  nnto  the  world  because  of  offenses  I  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
Cometh  !"--M ATT.  xviii.  6,  7. 


#♦• 


This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
Savioar,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  teaching,  where  he 
took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  de- 
clared unto  them,  that  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that 
unless  they  became  as  a  little  child — that  is,  were  bom  again — they 
should  in  no  case  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  then  he  declared 
that  whosoever  should  cause  one  of  them  to  offend — you  will  mark  the 
difference ;  not  whosoever  should  offend  one  of  them,  in  our  sense 
of  making  him  angry,  was  so  culpable;  but,  whoever  should 
cause  a  child  to  go  wrong ;  whoever  should  so  treat  a  child  as  to  dam- 
age its  moral  constitution,  its  affectional  nature,  its  present  life  or  its 
prospect  for  the  life  to  come — it  were  better  for  him  not  to  have  been 
born  ;  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Tou,  of  course,, 
in  interpreting  this  figure,  are  not  to  imagine  our  millstones,  which 
would  seem  rather  difficult  to  tie  about  one^s  neck.  The  mills  of  the 
ancients  were  handmills ;  and  the  grinding  was  done  with  stones  in 
basins ;  and  these  stones  were  quite  manageable,  and  of  just  about  en- 
ough weight,  if  tied  about  one's  neck,  to  sink  the  head  below  the  wave. 
This  was — certainly  in  the  time  of  Christ — a  Roman  punishment,  and' 
many  were  executed  in  the  sea  of  Galilee  in  that  way,  by  being  sunk 
with  stones  attached  to  them.  So  that,  dropping  it  as  a  specific  fonrn 
of  capital  offense,  we  may  state  that  it  is  a  capital  offense  in  the 
judgment  of  our  Saviour  for  one  to  so  influence  a  fellow-creature  as 
to  be  harmful  to  him,  as  to  do  him  an  injury. 

This  is  not  a  consideration  of  those  thousand  injuries  which  we 
do  to  men,  and  which  are  external,  as  stealing  from  them,  as  putting 

LKflflOH  :  Fs.  X.    Hrxirs  (Plymontb  Collection) :  Nos.  608,  S74,  1S59. 
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them  to  p^o,  or  as  putting  them  to  shame.    It  may  involve  all  these  ; 
but'the  point  of  offense  which  is  here  prominent,  and  which  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered,  is  that  it  is  some  fonn  of  condact,  whether  it^ 
be  injurious  or  pleasant  to  pereons,  which  causes  them  to  offend  ^ 
which  makes  them  worse  than  they  were  before.    You  are  bound  so 
to  treat  men  as  negatively  not  to  hurt  them,  and  so  as  positively  to 
do  them  good,  in  their  dispositions,  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  in  their 
external  feelings  and  circumstances. 

The  whole  passage  teaches,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  value  of 
children.      Productively,  they  are  of  no  value.      It  is  supposed  by 
commentators  that  this  was  a  little  orphan  child.    Some  shade  of  the 
original  language  leads  to  that  impression.      A  little  child,  and  cer- 
tainly one  without  parents  and  home,  can  return  nothing  for  the  ser- 
vices  rendered  to  him.      Of  all  things  that  you  can  think  of,  a  child  in 
its  earlier  years  reaps  the  most  of  care,  bestowed  with  the  least  remun- 
eration received — unless  you  take  your  pay  in  loving.  It  can  say  but  lit- 
tle. It  can  furnish  little  for  the  taste.  Very  little  can  its  hands  do.  It  has 
to  be  watched,  rather  than  to  watch.  It  has  to  be  served,  rather  than  to 
serve.     It  is  the  seed  of  hope,  \t  is  the  prophecy  of  love ;  but  as 
society  reckons  men's  value — namely,  from  their  productive  force — a 
child  is  about  as  valueless  in  political  economy,  as  any  thing  that  you 
can  imagine.     Compared  with  men  in  power,  men  in  place,  and  men 
of  influence,  it  would  seem  as  if  children  must  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  their  superiors  pass  by.    But  the  Saviour  takes  a  little  child, 
in  all  its  helplessness,  and  an  orphan  child  at  that,  and  says,  ''  So  far 
from  great  and  swelling  men  being  superior,  unless  they  be  convert- 
ed, and  become  like  this  little  child,  they  shall  not  see  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

But  this  is  only  a  strong  method  of  enforcing  the  intrinsic 
value  of  human  nature  itself.  It  is  putting  children's  value  in  a 
strong  light ;  but  it  is  because  children  are  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
or  because  their  nature  is  e  part  of  human  nature.  So  that  whatever 
reverence  may  linger  from  this  declaration  of  Christ,  for  children 
as  children,  the  inward  force  of  it  is  toward  the  value  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  crime  of  injuring  men. 

If  injuring  the  lowest  possible  state  of  human  life  is  a  capital  of- 
fense, how  much  more  wicked  is  it  to  injure  a  greater  sum  of  being  ? 
If  our  Saviour  had  said  that  to  destroy  a  king  was  a  high  crime,  every 
body  would  have  believed  that ;  and  without  any  profit  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  because  the  king  is  a  representative  character.  All  men 
agree  that  it  is  evil  to  strike  down  an  eminent  and  rich  xmd  counsel- 
ing man,  in  whom  the  state  itself  has  an  interest.  Every  body  would 
say,  "  Of  course,  a  noble,  a  prince,  a  general,  a  president,  a  monarch, 
a  philosopher,  a  genius,  a  poet,  a  painter — to  slay  these  men  is  an  out- 
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rage«"  Bat  it  is  the  painter  that  is  slain ;  it  ia  the  king ;  it  is  the  magis- 
trate ;  it  is  the  philosopher. 

Our  Saviour  ^ranted  to  show  that  with  God,  independent  of 
these  intrinsic  reasons,  there  was  something  that  was  unspeakably  pre- 
cious in  the  mere  element  of  manhood,  in  the  mere  element  of  being ; 
and  therefore  he  goes  to  the  very  lowest  type  of  man's  life.     He  takes 
I  not  the  king,  nor  the  king's  child ;  he  takes  not  the  great  man,  nor 

I  the  petted  children  of  great  men ;  he  picks  out  the  little  orphan  that 

had  neither  father  nor  mother  alive,  that  nobody  knew  or  cared  for, 
apparently,  and  said,  '*  He  that  causes  as  much  humanity  as  there  is 
in  this  little  child  to  offend,  he  that  damages  this  little  child,  had  bet- 
ter lose  his  life.     It  is  a  capital  offense." 

Now,  if  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  putting  such  a  measure  to 
comprehensive  manhood  as  is  developed  there  in  its  least  power  and 
in  its  lowest  aspects ;  if  manhood  is  as  valuable  ther^  as  it  is  at  every 
8t«p  in  which  it  develops  itself;  then  every  step  of  its  ascent,  every 
added  virtue,  every  added  stress  of  power,  all  that  goes  to  develop  a 
diviner  model  and  nature  in  the  soul,  makes  it  more  imperative  that 
you  should  be  careful  that  you  honoi^,  and  do  not  harm,  human  nature. 

Men  need  their  duties  and  their  dangers  on  this  subject  to  be  oiten 
and  clearly  pointed  out.  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  often,  any  of  us, 
deliberately  harm  men — that  is  to  say,  cause  them  to  offend.  I  sup- 
pose that  few  of  us  are  willing  to  blind  men ;  few  of  us  to  bewil- 
der the  way  of  truth  ;  that  few  of  us  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  vanity,  or  our  own  pride,  to  mislead  men,  knowing  that  we  are 
doing  it.  It  is  an  unconscious  damage  that  we  are  doing,  and  that 
we  need  most  to  have  set  before  us,  that  we  may  take  heed. 

1.  Parents  are  frequently  the  cause  of  many  of  the  faults  which 
grow  into  great  depravities  in  their  children.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  children  who  receive  a  nature  impracticable  —  almost  unmanage- 
able. It  is  true  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  in  such  a  sense  visited 
upon  their  children,  and  their  children's  children ;  and  that  parents  fre- 
quently have  to  manage  children  that  task  their  wisdom,  and  would 
task  the  highest  wisdom.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Ordina- 
rily, our  children  are  very  much  what  we  make  them.  A  great  many 
bad  men  are  made  bad  by  the  moral  government  and  the  mistakes  of 
parents.  The  very  theory  of  family  government  frequently  destroys 
the  child.  For  there  are  many  that  act  as  though  they  believed  that 
their  children  were  pretty  little  slaves ;  that  the  Lord  filled  their 
houses  with  them  to  serve  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  child  is  in 
the  house  to  run  of  errands  for  the  parent ;  to  hand  him  things  ;  to 
amuse  him  ;  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  hours  of  leisure ;  and  the  pa- 
rent acts  all  the  time  as  though  it  was  the  business  of  the  child  to  do 
these  things.     There  is  that  distinction  made  in  family  goveniment. 
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The  child  is  treated 'as  if  he  had  no  rights.  He  is  snubbed  as  if  he  had 
no  feelings.  He  is  frequently  provoked — and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Scripture  stepped  in  and  said,  '^  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children 
to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged,"  and  become  desperate,  and  do  not 
care  how  they  act. 

We  see  that  still.  It  grew  out  largely  from  the  old  Roman  and 
Oriental  notion  of  sonship.  For  parents  were  the  owners  of  their 
children,  just  as  they  were  the  owners  of  any  thing  else  that  was  their 
property.  But  we  are  living  in  communities  where  differ.ent  ideas 
prevail ;  and  now,  children  will  not  submit  as  once  they  would  have 
submitted.  It  is  said  that  childi^en  are  a  world  smarter  than  they 
used  to  be.  They  are ;  and  you  can  not  help  it.  Society  is  different. 
The  theory  of  society  is  different.  Government  does  not  mean  the 
same  to  us  that  it  meant  to  antiquity.  And  in  such  a  liberalized 
community  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  old  Roman  doctrine  of 
family  government.    If  children  are  living  in  such  an  atmosphere,  or  I 

are  surrounded  by  such  influenoes,  it  will  lead  to  resistance  and  i 

recrimination.  I 

Worse  than  that,  it  leads  children  to  deceit.  Being  treated  as 
slaves,  .they  imbibe  the  vices  of  slaves,  one  of  which  is  craft.  Weak- 
ness always  employs  deceit  against  force.  Since  it  can  not  resist  it 
openly  and  overthrow  it,  it  undermines  it  to  its  harm. 

In  that  way  children  are  over-governed,  and  sinfully,  almost  bru- 
tally governed  in  the  household.  It  is  a  mercy  and  a  special  provi- 
dence of  God  if  they  grow  up  uncontaminated.  They  are  twisted, 
they  are  bent,  they  are  fatally  damaged ;  and  there  is  many  and 
many  a  parent,  I  doubt  not,  who  in  amazement  will  rise  in  the  last 
day,  to  hear  the  Judge  declare,  ^^  The  ruin  of  that  child  I  lay  at  your 
door.    Ye  caused  him  to  offend  T' 

On  the  opposite  side  is  also  the  mischief  and  the  injury  done  un- 
intentionally, but  nevertheless  just  as  really,  by  those  who  love  their 
children  weakly,  who  love  them  without  any  sense  of  equity,  who  love 
them  with  such  self-indulgence  that  they  can  not  bear  to  pain  them  even 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  well-governed  children.  They 
indulge  them  to  their  harm ;  and  so  bring  them  up  to  self-indulgence 
atid  unrestrained  passions  and  waywardness.  They  cause  them  ''  to 
offend." 

Over-severity  and  relaxation  of  government  are  the  two  extremes 
which  meet  in  the  common  destruction  of  children ;  and  the  one  and 
the  other  are  crimes — ^not  simply  crimes  against  a  technical  law,  but 
crimes  against  humanity,  and  crimes,  too,  of  which  the  Saviour  said, 
'  '^  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
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It  is  a  yery  solemn  and  serious  matter  for  ^on  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  God's  little  children.  One  would  think,  to  see  the 
mating  that  goes  on  in  society — and  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  its  way 
— that  butterflies  were  let  loose,  so"  light,  and  gay,  and  happy  are  the 
hearts  that  sail  together  and  play  around  each  other.  One  would 
think  to  hear  the  cheerful  congratulations  that  accompany  the  putting 
out  of  a  young  life  in  the  family  state,  that  there  was  no  responsi^^ 
bility  connected  with  the  event.  And  when  there  begin  to  be  "  an- 
gels unawares  "  coming  into  the  household,  one  after  another,  how 
joyous  it  is !  And  the  silver  cups  and  little  congratulatory  notes  are 
plenty.  But  how  few  there  are  who  feel  that,  from  the  time  the  door 
of  life  opens,  and  a  child  is  bom,  God  ha^  drawn  his  hand  out 
from  near  to  his  own  heart,  and  lent  something  of  himself  to  the  pa- 
rent, and  said,  ^'  Keep  it  till  I  come ;  take  this,  my  own  child,  and 
educate  it  for  me,  and  bring  it  to  heaven,  and  let  its  improving  and 
its  profiting  appear  when  ye  and  it  stand  together  in  the  last  day." 
It  is  a  very  solemn  thing  to  have  a  family,  and  to  have  children,  of 
which  you  are  not  the  parent,  but  only  the  guardian  and  the  guide, 
and  in  some  sense  the  saviour. 

2.  Our  pridd  and  inconsidei*ati6n  may,  and  often  do,  result  in  a 
train  of  evils  to  the  character  of  our  servants,  of  our  clerks,  and  of 
the  working-men  that  are  under  our  care.  In  the  ordinance  of  soci- 
ety, it  will  always  be  that  there  will  be  the  wise  and  the  not  wise,  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  superior  and  the  inferior.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
grace to  be  in  a  subordinate  position ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  even 
painful.  When  society  shall  be  thoroughly  shristianized,  so  that  all 
parts  shall  be  tempered  together  both  in  equity  and  in  love,  the  in- 
ferior in  society  will  be  grieved  no  more  than  little  children  are  in 
the  household.  The  little  child  is  a  subordinate ;  but  he  does  not 
feel  that  his  low  estate  is  a  misfortune.  And  when  the  strong  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  when  the  superior  feel  that  upon  them  are 
laid  high  obligations,  that  they  are  benefactors,  that  they  are  lights 
carriers,  that  they  are  set  for  the  defense  of  the  feeble,  that  they  ar6 
not  to  treat  them  as  their  prey,  but  as  their  wards,  then,  superior  and 
inferior  will  be  stripped  of  many  invidious  feelings  and  discrimina^ 
tions  that  now  wait  upon  these  terms. 

Too  often.  Christian  men,  as  well  as  others,  do  not  consider  either 
the  interests  or  the  feelings  of  those  whom  they  employ.  Th6 
whole  transaction  is  summed  up  in  this :  '^  For  so  much  you  serve 
me  in  such  a  sphere.  Here  are  your  wages,  and  here  are  your  duties.** 
That  is  barbarous.  A  man  is  not  a  machine  that  has  no  feelings,  and 
that  runs  with  so  much  falling  water,  or  with  so  much  steam.  There 
is  not  a  servant  that  you  employ  who  is  not  just  like  you  in  con- 
Bcienoe,  in  sympathy,  in  love,  in  hope,  in  ambition,  in  pride,  and  fre- 
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quently  in  delicacy  of  feeling.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  does 
not,  like  you,  desire  recognition,  praise,  gentleness,  forbearance, 
patience.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  in  him,  like  you, 
the  elements  of  true  manhood.  There  is  not  one  of  them  for  whom 
Christ  did  not  die.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  sacred  in  the 
sight  of  God.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  his  guardian 
angels  round  about  him.  And  to  take  such  a  one,  and  suppose 
that  all  your  duties  are  discharged  in  those  industrial  relations  which 
we  sustain  one  to  another,  measuring  so  much  service  by  so  much, 
money — is  that  to  be  a  Christian  ?  Is  it  to  be  even  a  large-minded 
man  of  the  world  ?  -  But  too  oflen  men  feel  that  there  is  no  further 
duty  incumbent  upon  them ;  that  they  may  procure  the  services  of 
men  for  just  as  little  requital  as  possible ;  that,  having  engaged  them 
to  perform  certain  duties,  they  are  at  liberty  to  put  on  the  screw  of 
requisition  just  as  severely  as  they  can ;  and  that,  in  discharging  their 
part  of  the  obligation,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  penny  what  they  agree 
to  pay,  but  are  not  called  upon  to  return  any  thing  of  generosity  or 
sympathy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  i^en,  feeling  that  they  are  men,  are 
perpetually  tempted  by  this  rigorous  and  exacting  course,  by  this 
mechanism  of  justice,  to  take  advantage.  They  very  soon  come  to 
feel,  *'  If  this  man  does  not  care  for  me,  why  should  I  care  for  him? 
If  my  interests  are  nothing  to  him,  then  his  interests  are  nothing  to 
me.  If  he  measures  just  so  much  service  by  so  much  money,  then 
I  will  measure  just  so  much  money  by  so  much  service."  And  after 
a  time  there  comes  to  J)e  a  system  of  suppressed  warfare  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  We  see  it  break  out  in  a  thousand 
forms.  It  exists  throughout  society  where  Christian  feeling  does 
not  produce  a  different  and  a  better  result.  And  it  will  go  on. 
Nething  but  a  larger  Christian  idea  and  practice  will  save  us  from 
more  violent  ruptures  than  any  that  have  yet  taken  place.  For  infe- 
rior men  in  inferior  stations  will  be  tempted  to  deceit,  and  will  practice 
deceit.  They  will  cover  up  facts.  They  will  resort  to  false  pretenses. 
They  will  give  short  work  for  their  wages.  They  will  count  every  man 
that  is  superior  to  them  as  in  some  sense  their  enemy ;  and  their  supe- 
riors will  be  all  the  time  treating  them  as  if  they  were  in  some  sense 
their  enemies.  Society  is  organized  like  two  camps ;  and  the  two  parties 
are  watching  each  other  perpetually.  Fear,  dislike,  and  avarice  are 
their  weapons.  How  far  is  this  from  that  large  Christian  feeling  which 
regards  every  man  as  a  brother,  and  every  man,  before  God,  in  some 
sense,  as  an  equal ! 

The  moral  mischief  which  grows  out  of  this  we  are  to  look  upon 
as  a  matter  of  political  economy;  but  to-night  I  am  treating  it 
merely  as  a  process  by  which,  unconsciously,  without  reflection,  men 
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are  damaging  the  whole  moral  character  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
and  by  which  are  carried  out  those  tendencies  which  are  utterly  in- 
consistent, on  both  sides,  with  a  true,  genuine  Christian  feeling.  Breth- 
ren, if  you  would  stand  in  the  position  of  an  agent  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  hear  both  sides,  I  think  there  would  be  a 
revelation  made  to  you.  If  you  live  among  the  employers,  you  hear  the 
faults  of  the  employed ;  and  if  you  live  among  the  employed,  you  bear 
the  faults  of  the  employers.  A  man  needs  to  be  a  "  middle  man,"  a 
man  whose  business  it  i^to  furnish  labor,  and  hear  the  statements  of 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  each  from  his  own  stand-point,  to  see 
what  a  condition  society  is  in,  and  how  far  Our  economies  and  social 
organizations  are  from  attaining  the  very  first  principles  of  Christian 
life.  Society,  as  it  is  conducted,  is  wrong,  by  reason  of  selfishness, 
of  pride,  of  want  of  love. 

3.  By  the  inconsiderate  use  of  our  liberty  we  are  in  danger  of 
causing  men  to  ofiend,  and  of  essentially  damaging  human  nature. 
As  society  is  made  up  of  difierent  classes,  and  as  these  classes  have 
different  advantages,  some  are  more  and  some  are  less  informed  than 
others.  In  a  loving  Christian  family,  which  is  the  true  type  of  a  ge- 
nerous commonwealth,  all  things  ]gravitate  to  the  cradle.  If  you 
can  sing,  then  you  have  a  song  for  the  baby.  If  you  can  frolic,  then 
yon  must  frolic  with  the  baby.  If  you  are  expert  in  making  merri- 
ment, the  baby  must  have  the  advantage  of  it.  If  the  child  is  sick, 
tbe  grown  folks  are  the  ones  to  be  still.  Every  thing  at  the  top  goes 
to  the  bottom  in  the  realm  of  love.  But  in  society  it  is  the  reverse. 
If  a  man .  is  wise,  he  thinks  all  ignorant  folks  must  follow  his  lead 
and  beck.  If  a  man  is  refined,  he  sits  in  judgment  on  all  vulgar  and 
unrefined  people.  A  man  in  the  kingdom  of  love  goes  down  to 
serve  by  the  amount  of  superiority  which  he  has,  hearing  always, 
in  his  own  moral  nature,  Christ  saying  to  him,  "Ye  that  would  be 
first,  become  the  servants  of  the  rest" — which  is  the  true  law.  But 
ID  the  kingdom  of  this  world  men  put  the  crown  on  their  own  heads, 
because  they  are  so  strong,  and  look  to  the  weak  to  come  and  serve 
them.  They  put  the  laurel  on  their  head,  and  are  angry  with  their 
fellow-men  because  they  do  not  chant  their  praises.  And  so  men  use 
their  liberty  as  a  means  of  oppressing  their  fellow-men. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  this  is  done ;  but  those  ways 
in  which  the  strong  lead  those  who  are  weak  into  temptation  and 
mischief,  are  the  cruel  ways.  Persons  resent  very  much,  frequently, 
the  intrusion  upon  their  liberty,  when  it  is  said,  "  You  ought  not,  in 
this  community,  to  play  cards."  A  card  is  nothing.  In  itself,  it  is 
no  more  than  a  piece  of  newspaper.  A  game  of  cards  is  just  as  in- 
nocent as  a  game  of  checkers;  and  a  game  of  checkera  is  just  as  in- 
nocent as  a  game  of  backgammon.    They  are  innocent  in  and  of 
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themselves,  and  are  perfectly  permissible  in  the  majority  of  fandlies 
here  among  ourselves;  bat  there  are  circumstances  and  places  in 
which  they  are  prejudicial,  and  you  could  not  go  and  sit  and  play  a 
game  of  cards,  being  known  as  a  professor  of  religion,  without  prcy- 
ducing  the  impression  among  the  young  people  that  they  might  do  it. 
And  they,  by  reason  of  loose  instruction  and  narrow  views,  have  the 
impression,  also,  that  if  they  may  play  cards,  they  may  gamble,  and 
drink  wine,  and  give  away  to  dissipation  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  It 
may  be  perfectly  harmless  to  you,  and  yoiw  may  say,  "  If  every  one 
would  do  as  I  do,  what  harm  would  there  be  in  playing  cards?" 
But  they  can  not  do  as  you  do. 

Suppose  there  was  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  a  stream  five  feet  deep, 
and  he  had  twenty  little  children  following  him,  and  he  should  go  in 
and  wade  across,  saying,  ^^  If  these  children  will  wade  as  I  wade, 
none  of  them  will  be  earned  away"?  But  they  can  not,  because 
they  have  not  long  legs  like  his. 

There  are  men  that  are,  for  various  reasons,  able  to  do  things 
which  those  round  about  them  are  not  able  to  do,  and  will  perish  in 
the  doing ;  and  yet  these  men  go  heedlessly  on  doing  these  things,  and 
saying, "  Oh  I  if  they  will  only  do  as  we  do,  they  will  not  be  harmed  1" 
That  is,  you  arrogant,  selfish  men  are  taking  the  liberty  that  God 
gave  you  to  despotize  over  those  that  are  round  about  you.  If  one  or  the 
other  must  give  way,  you  must.  If  you  are  enlightened,  and  are 
strong,  and  you  can  do  these  things  without  harm,  remember  that 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  those  who  can  not  do  them  without  harm. 

There  are  many  pei*sons  who,  in  the  same  way,  use  their  liberty 
in  religion.  I  never  go  into  a  Catholic  church ;  though  I  have  no 
fear  that  I  should  be  injured  by  it.  I  never  take  holy  water ;  though 
I  might  and  not  be  harmed  by  it.  I  never  cross  myself,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  I  have  no  objections  to  it.  I  would  just  as  lief  cross  myself 
as  not  There  is  no  hai*m  in  it.  But  I  have  a  servant  in  my  family  who 
was  brought  up  a  devout  Catholic ;  and  suppose  that  I  use  my  in- 
fluence against  these  things,  and  say,  ''  They  are  a  supei'stition.  Do 
not  touch  that  water..  Do  not  make  the  sign  of  the  cross."  I  have 
not  given  her  my  broad  ground  to  stand  on ;  I  have  put  nothing  in 
the  place  of  that  which  I  have  taken  from  her ;  I  have  simply  called 
that  superstition  which  she  has  been  taught  to  believe  is  a  part  of 
religion,  and  which  to  her  impression  is  as  necessary  as  any  later  stage 
of  development.  I  take  away  from  her  that  which  is  a  kind  of  re- 
ligion to  her,  and  substitute  nothing  for  it.  And  she  does  not  cross 
herself  any  more ;  she  does  not  read  her  book  of  devotion  any  more. 
I  break  her  off  ^m  her  priest,  and  do  not  graft  her  on  to  any  minis- 
ter.*  I  take  her  away  from  her  church,  and  she  does  not  want  mine. 
I  have  taken  away  her  beliefs,  and  have  given  her  no  other  belie6« 
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I  liaye  cut  up  her  religioD,  root  and  branch,  and  have  put  nothing  in 
the  place  of  it. 

I  see  people  in  the  commanity  who  are  like  the  newly  cleared  lands 
in  the  West,  where  all  the  huge  forest  growth  is  cut  off,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  stumps,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  new  crop,  and  all  is 
bleak  and  barren.  The  religion  that  they  had  has  been  taken  away, 
and  nothing  remains  but  a  barren  waste. 

Now,  because  you  see  that  a  man  is  in  error,  do  not  follow  him 
and  pluck  that  error  up  by  the  roots,  until  you  are  ready  to  put  some- 
thing in  its  place.  I  would  rather  see  a  good  Catholic  than  a  poor 
Protestant,  any  day.  I  do  not  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  men  if  they  would  come  off  from  their  ground  on  to 
mine ;  but  I  do  say  that,  so  long  as  they  are  on  their  ground,  it  is 
better  to  help  them  where  they  are  than  to  suddenly  wrest  them  from 
that  ground.  It  is  not  so  much  change  in  belief  as  growth  in  immor- 
tality that  is  needed.  Men  ought  to  be  better  where  they  are.  For 
there  is  not  a  single  church  on  the  globe  that  has  not  truth  and  piety 
enough  in  it  to  save  a  man's  soul,  if  he  is  only  faithful  to  the  light 
that  he  has. 

Let  us  not  use  our  liberty  to  destroy  those  who  are  weaker  in  faith 
and  in  intelligence  than  we  are.  If  priests  are  afraid  to  let  their  people 
come  to  this  church,  then  they  do  not  understand  me.  I  have  never  said 
a  word  against  any  other  church,  that  I  know  of,  since  I  have  been  a 
minister.  I  criticise  beliefs  freely, and  always  will ;  but  I  never  lifted  my 
hand  to  proselyte  a  person.  I  never  strove  to  take  a  person  out  of  one 
religion  and  put  him  into  another.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  pro- 
fited by  such  a  process,  any  more  than  I  am  by  taking  a  ten-dollar 
bill  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another.  It  may  serve  my 
vanity,  it  may  gratify  the  carnal  feelings  of  God's  so-called  disciples ; 
but  it  is  not  wise  nor  right.  I  never  have  done  it,  and  I  never  will 
do  it.  Therefore,  if  children  are  sent  here  to  me,  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
they  wish  to.  come  into  this  church.  They  may  wish  to  or  they  may 
not,  according  to  their  growth  and  development  in  moral  life.  My 
only  aim  is  to  send  them  back  from  whence  they  came  with  more 
conscience ;  with  more  love ;  with  more  faith  in  God ;  with  more  de- 
voutness ;  with  more  fervent  regard  for  the  rights  of  universal  human 

nature. 

4.  Men  deteriorate  their  fellow-men,  and  weaken  society,  by  such 

conduct  as  puts  men  in  their  commercial  intercourse  into  very  tempt- 
ing relations  to  each  other.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  preach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  relative  duties  of  buyer  and  seller ;  of 
manufacturer  and  consumer ;  but  there  is  a  great  kingdom  of  duty 
here,  which  of  course  I  can  only  glance  at,  though  it  is  worthy  of 
analysis  with  innumerable  particulars.    I  look  upon  the  ways  of  men 
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in  this  regard  as  being  pecaliarly  unchristian.  It  ought  to  be  so  that 
a  little  child  could  take  in  its  hand  a  sum  of  money,  and  go  to  any 
store  for  a  commodity,  and  hand  that  money  over  the  counter,  and, 
telling  what  it  wants,  receive  an  aiticle  as  much  better  than  its  own 
uninstructed  judgment  could  choose  as  the  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
chant is  supeiior  to  its  knowledge ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  go  shopping  in  that  way.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  were  no 
judge  of  material,  and  bought  accordingly,  you  would  have  poor  gar- 
ments. I  am  afraid  that  if  you  had  no  judgment  of  prices,  you  would 
pay  inordinately  for  many  things.  These  merchants,  these  men  that 
sell  goods — how  many  pretenses  they  weave !  What  poor  articles, 
with  what  a  good  face,  do  they  palm  off  on  their  customers  !  IIoiv 
they  suppress  the  truth  !  How  they  indulge  in  over-praising  or  under- 
valuing, as  the  case  may  be !  How  much  there  is  of  systematic  com- 
mercial deceit,  and  wrong-doing  through  it ! 

But  do  not  slander  the  merchant.  I  think  it  is  the  front  part  of 
the  counter  that  corrupts  the  back  part.  Ko  w  and  then,  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  just  as  in  any  other  relation,  there  are  men  who 
incline  to  fraud,  to  guile ;  but  ordinarily  men  that  sell  are  perverted 
by  the  men  that  buy.  You  go  forth  hunting  for  a  merchant  out  of 
whom  you  can  get  a  "  bargain."  What  is  a  bargain  ?  A  true  bar- 
gain is  that  transaction  in  which  you  render  an  equivalent  for  what 
you  get — in  which  you  give  that  which  is  worth  as  much  as  that 
which  you  receive.  But  what  you  call  a  bargain,  is  going  out  and 
finding  some  one  with  whom  you  can  trade,  so  that  you  can  come 
home  conscious  that  you  have  got  five  times  as  much  as  you  have 
given.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  men  take  pride  in  this  thing ! 
It  is  part  purpose,  and  part  excitement. 

For  instance,  you  go  into  the  store  of  a  man  who  keeps  musical 
instruments  for  sale.  He  has  an  old  violin.  It  is  cracked,  and  has 
'been  mended.  You  take  it  and  go  to  the  light,  and  looking  down 
through  the  opening,  you  see,  "  Amati,  1696."  You  say  to  the  man, 
"How  much  is  this?"  He  says,  "Twenty  dollars."  *  You  take  it. 
Only  twenty  dollars !  You  tremble  for  fear  he  will  look  again.  You 
go  homo  with  your  "Amati,"  and  say,  "That  violin  is  worth  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  would  not  take  two  hundred  in  gold  for  it  1" 
"  How  much  did  it  cost  you  ?"  "  Guess."  And  you  sit  expectant  like 
one  waiting  for  his  crown  I  At  last  you  say,  "  I  only  gave  twenty 
dollars  for  it !"  "  No,  you  don't  mean  that  ?"  "  It  is  a  fact ;  that  is 
all  it  cost  me."  And  how  happy  you  are  1  And  you  show  that  vio- 
lin the  rest  of  your  life,  congratulating  yourself  that  it  was  worth 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  you  got  it  for  twenty.  That 
is  to  say,  you  stole  all  the  difference  between  what  you  got  it  for 
and  what  it  waf  worth ;  and  God  will  judge  you  so ! 
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Ah  bat !  as  men  say,  frequently,  "  Thfere  is  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that."  That  violin  was  doctored  and  fixed  up  on  purpose  to  deceive, 
and  it  was  not  worth  ten  dollars.  The  man  that  sold  you  that  instru- 
ment was  happy  too ;  and  as  you  left  his  store,  he  chuckled  and  said, 
^l  got  that  violin  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  that  man  thinks  it  is  an 
Amati !" 

Are  men  worms  ?  Is  life  but  a  scene  of  crawling  and  biting  ? 
Is  bargaining  but  this  ignoble  coining  of  the  depraved  feelings? 
And  is  that  what  the  blood  of  Christ  has  produced  in  you  ?  Have 
eighteen  himdred  years  of  Christian  teaching  come  to  this,  that  pro- 
fessors of  religion  start  out  in  the  morning  to  see  who  can  be  the 
sharpest  over  the  counter,  who  can  pay  the  least  money  and  get  the 
most  goods,  or  who  can  take  the  most  money  and  give  the  least 
goods  ?  Is  not  this  a  part  of  the  play  of  life  ?  Do  not  men  go  out 
shopping  just  as  men  go  out  fishing  or  hunting,  to  see  how  much 
game  they  can  get?  Do  not  men  pride  themselves  on  their  being 
shrewd  in  their  dealings  ?  Are  not  clerks  bothered  and  provoked  ? 
and  do  not  they  know  that  if  such  persons  come  into  their  store  they 
must  fall  from  their  price,  or  not  sell  ?  and  therefore  do  not  they 
put  their  price  so  high  that  they  can  afford  to  fall  ?  And  thus  are 
thej  not  taught  guile  ?  And  are  not  persons  that  practice  this  kind 
of  traffic  often  members  of  the  church  and  persons  that  have  a  great 
deal  of  moral  excellence  ?  Notwithstanding  all  their  virtues,  they  are 
so  inconsiderate  in  these  things  that  they  damage  their  own  conscien- 
ces, and  damage  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-men,  and  fill  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce  with  the  most  pernicious  and  unchristian  feelings. 
If  it  is  a  capital  offense  for  a  man  to  hurt  so  much  as  a  little  child 
what  punishment  is  there  that  they  will  not  incur  who  give  all  their 
life-long  to  damaging  every  man,  right  and  left,  that  they  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  ? 

5,  Avarice — ^and  that,  too,  in  its  most  ignoble  forms — ^is  continu- 
ally tempting  so-called  good  men  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow-men. 
Perhaps.you  have  noticed  in  sonae  New- York  papers  an  investigation 
that  has  been  quietly  carried  on  as  to  the  weights  and  measures  and 
qualities  and  adulterations  of  things  sold.  I  suppose  the  practice  of 
adulterating  food,  and  medicine  even,  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming 
extent.  I  suppose  many  a  patient  dies  that  would  be  saved  if  it  were 
not  that  the  medicines  given  are  rendered  of  no  value  whatever,  by 
adulteration.  If  you  could  see  how  much  corruption  there  is  in  this 
regard,  I  think  you  would  be  almost  afraid  to  deal  with  men  in  society. 
It  is  not,  however,  your  injury  in  pocket,  or  your  injury  in  stomach, 
that  I  am  now  considering :  what  I  am  considering  is  the  fact  that 
man  should  allow  in  their  business  this  element  of  fraud ;  that  they 
should  train  not  only  themselves,  but  their  clerksj  their  correspon- 
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dents,  those  from  whom  you  buy,  those  to  whom  they  sell,  every  body 
with  whom  they  have  to  do,  to  a  species  of  deception. 

Now,  when  a  man  sells  eleven  ounces  for  twelve,  he  makes  a  com-t 
pact  with  the  devil,  and  sells  himself  for  the  value  of  an  ounce !    And 
that-  is  not  all ;  he  sells  himself  to  as  many  devils  as  the  number  of 
times  that  he  sells  eleven  ounces  for  twelve !     I  do  not  say  that  they 
undervalue  themselves  in  such  a  sale  as  this.    I  think  that  they  do 
not,  ordinarily  I  But  consider  what  a  man  will  do  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
pence.    How  such  a  man  can  look  at  himself  in  a  glass,  or  bear  to  be 
alone  with  himself,  I  can  not  imagine.    A  man  that  practices  this  sys- 
tem of  petty  frauds,  in  which  he  has  trained  his  young  men,  his  cor- 
respondents, all  that  are  connected  with  him  in  business,  making^ 
them  lawful,  covering  them  over  so  that  they  shall  not  excite  alarm, 
and  weaving  nets  and  excuses  to  hide  them ;  a  man  that  goes  on  in 
this  course  from  week  to  week,  damaging  and  damaging  people  while 
he  enriches  himself  all  the  way  through— -do  you  suppose  that  such  a 
man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Would  it  not  be  kind  if  some  angel 
were  to  sound  the  trumpet  in  his  ear  every  single  day,  saying,  ^^  It 
were  better  that  a  millstone  should  be  hanged  about  thy  neck,  than 
that  thou  shouldst  have  made  this  profit  by  such  means  "  ?  And  will 
there  not  come  a  time  when  every  penny  wrung  from  the  trembling, 
palsied  h^nd  of  the  poor  widow,  when  every  diminished  loaf,  when 
every  adulterated  article  of  food  or  drink  or  medicine,  when  every 
act  of  fraud  or  cheating,  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him,  and 
dollar  af^-er  dollar  that  he  has  gained  in  unlawful  ways  shall  cry  out, 
^^  Slay  him !  slay  him !"    Yet  this  would  be  a  small  retribution.     It 
is  the  souls  slain  by  him  that  will  rise  up  in  that  day  and  say,  ^^  Thou 
didst  teach  me  those  damnable  frauds,  and  I  am  ruined !" 

Do  you  believe  in  a  hereafter!  Do  you  believe  in  a  judgment- 
seat  !  Do  you  believe  that  your  victims  and  pupils  will  meet  you 
there  face  to  face,  and  that  God  will  tear  away  all  disguises,  and  that 
you  will  see  things  as  they  are  ? 

6.  There  is  another  relation  (for  since  we  have  the  disseoting-table 
to-night,  and  are  using  the  knife  in  morbid  anatomy,  we  may  as  well 
go  to  the  very  root  of  things) — ^there  is  another  relation  in  which 
I  perceive  that  great  damage  is  done  by  men  professing  godliness  as 
well  as  men  professing  honesty,  though  not  avowedly  Christian,  by 
the  injustice  which  lurks  and  is  almost  inherent  in  their  vanity. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  have  such  essential  justice  in  their  very 
nature  that  they  can  say  that  they  do  not  want  any  thing  that  is  not 
their  own,  nor  any  more  than  their  own,  nor  any  other  than  their 
own.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have  that  native  good  sense — I 
might  almost  call  it  grace — ^by  which  they  say,  "  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  any  better  than  I  am."    There  is  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
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that  does  not  waat  to.  Indeed,  we  almost  never  consider,  or  are 
taught  to  oonsider,  that  in  the  matter  of  dress,  many  of  us  are  all  our 
lives  long  seeking  to  appear  better  than  we  can  afford  to  appear.  Of 
course,  when  persons  are  wealthy,  they  can  afford  to  dress  to  any 
degree  either  of  ostemtation  or  richness,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  all  the 
way  down  are  those  that  are  notable,  and  are  not  content  not  to  do  it. 
And  so  people  want  better  goods  than  they  can  afford  to  wear. 

This  is  not  equitable.  Yon  can  not  afford  to  wear  any  better 
clothes  than  you  can  afford  to  pay  for.  It  is  a  mark  of  true  nobility 
for  a  young  man  to  come  into  tlie  city,  and  be  introduced,  it  may  be, 
into  his  employer's  family,  and  stand  up  without  blushing,  in  his  plain 
home-made  coat,  and  say,  *'  I  can  not  afford  any  thing  better.  I  must 
be  an  honest  man,  whatever  I  am.  I  can  not  afford  it,  and  I  shall 
not  have  it."  But  oh  I  how  few  there  are  that  can  do  that !  Young 
men  feel  that  they  must  have  that  which  shall  make  them  look  like 
their  companions.    And  what  is  the  result,  too  often  ? 

In  a  large  establishment  in  New- York,  a  book-keeper  in  whom 

was  reposed  unbounded  trust  waB  found,  at  last,  to  be  a  defaulter, 

and  to  have  appropriated  money  from  the  establishment  to  his  own 

use.  Why  ?    Was  it  drinking  ?  Was  it  any  lustful  dissipation  !    No. 

He  had  been  made  the  leading  member  of  a  literary  society,  among 

rich  people,  and  he  had  to  live  as  they  did  with  whom  his  *'  happy 

lot "  was  cast.    He  had  to  dress  better  than  his  circumstances  would 

warrant.    He  had  to  pay  many  little  incidental  expenses.     He  had 

not  the  money ;  and  yet  he  could  not  resist,  the  temptation.    So  he 

^le  the  money ;  he  was  found  out ; '  and  he  lost  his  place.    I  do  not 

blow  what  has  become  of  him.    How  dress,  as  in  this  instance,  often 

tempts  men  I    This  is  one  reason  why  the  young  should  be  instructed. 

You  wish  to  dress  your  wife  better  than  your  circumstances  will 

allow.    She  wants  to  have  you.    She  is  a  woman  of  spiriC^  as  it  is 

said,  and  she  does  not  mean  to  be  a  drudge.   *  *^  Why  should  our 

neighbors,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  "  dress  any  better  than  we  ? 

They  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  that  we  are.    See  how 

they  come  out.    I  don't  think  a  man  of  any  spirit  would  let  his  wife 

and  children  go  to  church  dressed  as  you  let  us  go.    Look  at  these 

children.     You  would  think  that  they  had  just  come  out  of  some  slop- 

honse !     If  I  had  man-ied  as  I  might  have  married,  we  should  have 

had  different  times — I  and  my  children  I"  How  many  men  are  stung 

to  the  quick  by  such  remarks  from  their  wives !     Oftentimes  their 

moral  sense  revolts,  at  first,  and  they  feel  indignation ;  but  '^  continual 

dropping  wears  a  stone  ;^  and  by  and  by  the  man  is  dressed  a  little 

better  than  he  can  afford,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  dressed  better 

than  he  can  afford ;  and  somebody  must  pay  for  the  extravagance.    I 

do  not  say  that  they  are  tempted  to  steal ;  but  I  do  say  that  they  grind. 
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They  mean  somehow  to  get  it  out  of  the  milliner,  out  of  the  dress 
maker,  or  out  of  the  merchant.  They  intend  to  make  one  hand  wash 
the  other  somehow,  and  they  go  into  petty  meannesses  to  bring  it 
about.  And  this  desire  to  dress  better  than  they  can  afford  is  taking 
off  the  veiy  enamel  of  their  virtue,  and  taking  out  the  very  stamina 
of  their  religions  life.  Unimportant  as  it  seems,  ostentatious  vanity 
in  dress  has  ruined  many  a  family,  and  damned  many  a  soul ! 

The  same  principle  it  is  that  largely  corrupts  trade.  A  man  wants 
to  build.  He  has.  money  enough  to  build  three  houses ;  but  he  wants 
to  build  five.  He  gets  bids.  And  when  it  is  understood  what  he 
wants  to  do,  men  say  to  him,  "  You  can  not  build  five  houses  with 
that  amount  of  money.  Brick  are  so  much,  lumber  is  so  much,  and 
work  is  so  much  a  day,  and  it  will  cost  more  than  yon  propose  to  lay 
out."  But  the  man  is  determined  to  build  five  houses  with  his  money, 
and  he  gets  other  bids ;  and  by  and  by  he  finds  a  man  that  is  willing 
to  undertake  the  job  on  the  terms  offered*  The  five  houses  are  built ; 
and  they  are  built  for  that  money.  How  is  it  done  ?  By  a  system 
of  cheating — ^for  builders  are  smart  enough  very  often  to  make  a  man 
build  five  houses  where  he  ought  to  build  but  three.  The  man  that 
builds  them  is  smarter  than  the  man  that  employs  him  to  build  them. 
The  latter  does  not  know  how  the  foundations  are  laid  ;  he  does  not 
know  how  the  partitions  are  filled  up ;  he  does  not  know  how  the 
plumbing  is  done,  or  how  the  glazing  is  done.  There  is  a  system  of 
cheating  and  deceiving  practiced  all  through,  from  the  first  stone  in 
the  foundation  to  the  last  shingle  on  the  roof.  The  man  meant  to  cheat 
the  builder,  and  the  builder  cheated  him.  And  every  tenant  that  goes 
into  the  house  will  pay  for  it. 

And  that  which  takes  place  in  the  building  of  the  house  takes 
place  in  the  furnishing  of  the  house.  All  the  way  through,  men  want 
more  than  is  just.  They  are  avaricious,  and  they  seek  to  get  all  they 
can  out  of  other  men.  And  they  propagate  this  spirit  wherever  they 
have  influence ;  and  it  goes  ramifying  itself  through  all  trades  and 
avocations  in  society.  It  is  a  desperate  state  of  things;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  not  its  relation  to  political  economy,  but  its  moral  result, 
which  takes  the  tone  out  of  true  manhood.  You  can  not  tell  where 
those  influences  which  demoralize  labor,  and  invalidate  honesty  and 
fair-dealing  between  man  and  man,  will  stop.  You  can  not  tell  how 
^r  that  wave  which  you  set  in  motion  will  go,  or  on  what  shore  it 
will  break. 

Men  and  brethren,'  am  I  speaking  at  random  ?  Am  I  not  telling 
things  that  you  know  better  than  I?  Can  you  not,  in  looking  in 
the  store  or  in  the  shop,  think  of  some  whose  cases  I  have  described  ? 
Have  you  not  been  partners  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  wrong 
courses  which  I  have  exposed  ?    Can  you  not  bear  witness  that  I  am 
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speaking  the  truth,  and  that  men  in  all  avocations  are  violating  not 
only  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  of  the  law  of  love  ?  Are  they  not  caus- 
ing God^B  little  ones  to  offend — to  stumble  headlo.ng  into  temptation 
and  into  woes  ? 

It  is  monstrous  1  It  is  awful  I  And  miless  there  is  a  higher 
standard  of  Christian  morals  quickly  adopted,  I  know  not  what  is  to 
become  of  this  nation,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  power,  and  in  the 
increase  of  its  wealth.  If  avarice  is  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  that 
it  has  increased,  we  shall  soon  be  consumed. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  intentional  mislcadings  which  go  on  in 
Bociety,  and  of  which  there  are  many.  I  will  stay  the  further  prog- 
ress of  this  discussion  in  its  special  applications,  only  to  set  before 
you,  in  the  closing  time  that  I  have,  the  consideration  of  the  value  of 
man  in  the  sight  of  God. 

You  are  blinded ;  and  many  of  your  mistakes  arise  from  the  fact 
that  you  take  your  estimate  of  men  as  you  find  them  in  society.    We 
judge  of  a  man's  worth  by  what  he  can  do.      We  speak  of  a  man  as 
we  do  of  goods  ;  and  we  speak  of  goods  as  being  worth  more  or  less 
according  to  what  they  will  bring  in  the  market.      We  measure  a 
man's  value  by  his  position.     We  are  not  taught  to  thinl^of  men  in 
regard  to  their  intrinsic  relations  to  God,  nor  in  regard  to  their  adap- 
tability to  indefinite  and  eternal  intercourse.      The  glory  of  man- 
hood is  never  seen  in  this  world.    What  a  man  is,  you  would  not  sus- 
pect from  what  you  see  of  him  here.     Our  summer  is  too  short  and 
too  cold  for  that.  Men  do  not  blossom  on  the  earth — at  any  rate,  in 
their  higher  attributes.    They  live  unknown  and  almost  unseen,  and 
die  almost  unwept  and  unlamented,  to  rise  into  a  better  sphere, 
where  they  begin,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  to  take  on  a 
dignity  and  proportion  of  which  we  have  no  conception  here.     You 
damage  a  man  here  because  he  is  of  little  value  to  society,  and  he 
passes  from  your  sight,  and  you  think  no  more  of  him ;  but  when 
you  see  him  again,  he  shall  be  a  prince  before  God.     And  Christ 
says,  warning  you,  "  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  shall  be  last." 
The  ov^rswollen  man  that  makes  you  a  parasite  and  a  flatterer; 
the  man  .who,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  wields  a  power  that 
makes  you  bow  down  and  envy  his  prosperity — that  man  by  and  by 
will  die  ;  and  the  empty  pageant  of  his  funeral  will  pass  away  as  an 
echo ;  and  you  will  rise  and  stand  before  God  ere  long,  and  see  him, 
(if  there  is  enough  of  him  lefl  to  see,  when  he  is  separated  from  his 
money,)  and  you  will  scarcely  know  him.       "  The  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  shall  be  last" 

The  men  that  sway  their  sceptre  over  the  market,  when  once 
death  shall  touch  them,  will  be  like  mushrooms ;  and  the  man  that 
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not  one  can  be  found  to  follow — the  pauper,  whose  home  here  is  soli- 
tary  and  in  the  wilderness — will  be  a  crowned  prince  in  heaven. 

You  are  living  in  the  midst  of  terrible  realities.  But  lands,  and 
houses,  and  furniture,  and  ships,  and  goods,  and  governments — these 
are  not  the  realities.  These  are  transients  The  little  child,  the  throb" 
bing  heart  of  woman,  the  soul-nature  of  man — these  are  the  dur- 
able things  that  we  are  living  among.  We  are  casting  our  shadow 
upon  some  to  heal  them,  as  Peter  did.  Every  heart  beats  against 
some  other  heart.  Every  thought  is  as  the  sculptor's  chisel  Every 
hour  you  hang  over  some  man  as  the  sun  hangs  over  the  earth,  either 
nourishing  some  poisonous  plant  in  the  tropic,  or  bringing  up  some 
generous  vine  in  the  temperate  zone.  Your  whole  life  is  a  mighty 
power  in  the  midst  of  the  various  elements  in  this  world ;  and  the 
command  of  the  Master  is,  ^^  Beware !  beware  !^  whoso  shall  cause  to 
err  the  poorest  man,  the  lowest  man,  the  least  man,  and  make  him 
worse — it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

Down,  down,  down  goes  the  bubbling  wretch  around  whose  neck 
the  heavy  weight  is  placed ;  and  yet,  at  last,  with  fainter  and  fainter 
struggling  he  subsides  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  he  around 
whose  neck  God's  final  judgment  hangs  will  go  down  forever  and 
forever,  in  that  bottomless  pit  where  the  destroyers  of  men  are  them- 
selves destroyed  I 

PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  bless  thee,  onr  Heavenly  Fither,  fbr  all  the  help  which  thoa  hast  roodisafed  In  ttmea 
past,  and  for  those  great  and  precious  promises  which  thoa  hast  made  for  the  Aitnre.  Bat  for 
the  hope  which  we  hare  in  thee,  we  should  be  appalled  at  the  greatness  of  the  way  before  ns.  So 
mighty  are  those  influences  which  draw  ns  downward,  so  many  are  the  things  which  tend  to 
forgetftalness,  so  easy  Is  it  In  prosperous  circumstances  to  become  self-indulgent,  so  do  our  very 
affections  twine  idolatrously  round  about  earthly  things,  that,  were  we  left  to  ourselves,  we  should 
all  of  us  sink  steadily  lower  and  lower,  until  the  thought  of  heaven  would  be  too  fkr  away  for 
influence— until  thou  thyself  wouldst  be  hidden  behind  the  cloud  of  all  tiiy  mercies.  As  the  sun 
that  drieth  up  the  vai>or  from  the  earth  is  hidden  bv  that  which  itself  hath  done ;  so  thou  by  thy 
mercies  art  hidden,  filling  the  air  round  about  us  with  the  tokens  of  thy  goodness.  We  seize  anon 
the  things  that  are  good,  and  forget  the  giver.  And,  O  Lord  our  Ood  I  how  worse  are  we  tftan 
little  chudren,  with  their  folly  and  frivolity  and  Ignorance  1  How  are  we,  in  all  things,  plunging, 
stumbling,  erring  through  ignorance,  through  untempered  passions,  through  evils  manifold  I  we 
Implorethy  fornveneas.  But  what  were  all  the  forgiveness  of  Qod  in  the  past,  if  we  are  afraid 
for  the  foture.  we  Implore  even  more  thy  presence,  and  thine  inspiring  help.  Oo  with  us  from 
step  to  step  in  all  our  rature  lives,  and  give  us  a  clear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  things  right  and  things  wrong.  And  grant  that  there  may  be  an  Interpre- 
tation of  duty  in  onr  very  nature,  that  we  may  become  so  aenaitlve  to  things  evil  or  good,  that  on 
the  one  hand  or  on  the  other,  we  shall  repel  or  draw  them.  And  may  wo  walk  with  growing 
strength.  Hay  habit  suK>lement  desire.  May  we  thus  fortify  what  we  gain,  and  hold,  with  grow- 
ing  s&ength,  steadOtstly  on  unto  the  very  end  of  life. 

Deliver  us  trwn.  the  evU  that  is  in  the  world.  Ma^r  we  not  seek  to  be  frlenda  of  this  world  In 
all  its  evil  aspects.  May  we  look  upon  it  as  our  field  of  labor.  There  may  we  delve,  and  sow, 
and  rear  the  immortal  harvest.  And  yet,  may  we  not  give  ourselves  to  it  as  onr  chiefcst  good, 
nor  be  seduced  by  its  pleasures,  nor  deceived  by  its  deceits.  Grant  that  we  may  walk  In  the  world 
as  not  abusing  it ;  as  in  It,  and  not  above  it.  And  as  our  experience  grows,  make  ns  to  desire  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Ood.  Not  one  day  sooner  would  we  lay  aside  the  work 
and  the  harness  than  thou  dost  wish ;  yet  how  Joyfril  wHl  be  the  sound  when  thou  dost  call  forus  ; 
when  thou  hast  need  of  us  in  some  higher  sphere ;  when  thou  dost  desire  to  behold  ns,  and  wilt 
permit  us  to  behold  thee  1  How  Joyful  will  oe  that  meeting.  If  onr  souls  may  bnt  dasp  thee,  and 
call  thee  ours  I 

Grant  that  we  may  so  live  that  we  shall  have  a  vision  and  a  fbretaste  of  that  blessed  rest 
which  belongs  to  the  heavenlv  estate.  And  when  all  our  temptations  and  dangers  are  past,  and 
that  work  Is  accomplished  wnlch  it  Is  our  duty  to  aooompllsh,  bring  us  to  the  end  of  life  joynilfar 
and  assuredly,  that  we  may  go  out  singing  songs  of  victory,  and  rise  to  grander  songs  of  trinmpn 
In  the  heavenly  land. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  of  our  salvation,  Fath?r,  Son,  and  Spirit    Amm. 


>»• 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  JANUABT  9,  1869. 

xmroCAtioK.  J^    (    ^- 

Tbov  that  dost  hold  the  aiaa,  and  poor  forth  therefrom  the  light  and  glory  of 
the  dajT,  from  thine  own  self  let  there  oome  streaming  as  the  daylight  those  in- 
flnenees  that  shall  awake  in  ns  all  hope  and  all  gladness  of  love.  For  we  slse|^ 
except  when  thy  beams  axe  on  ns.  Only  when  we  are  in  God  are  we  aliveb.  Let 
-OS  in,  O  onr  Father  1  and  may  all  that  is  within  ns  rise  np  to  womhip  thesw  Ac- 
oepC  oor  serriee  aooordiAg  to  what  we  would  do^  and  according  to  what  thou 
wonldst  hare  ns  do.  Bleis  the  Word,  and  the  reading  thereof.  Blew  onr  songs 
of  praise,  and  onr  fellowship  therein.  Bleas  onr  communion  one  with  another, 
and  with  thee.  Bless  ns  in  oor  meditation,  in  the  services  of  the  day,  at  home, 
and  ereiywhere.  Make  this  a  golden  day  to  onr  sools,  throogh  Jesos  Christ  our 
Bedeemer.     Amm, 


—— 


**  TmiLT  I  say  unto  yon,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  before  yon.*'— Matt.  xxi.  81. 

Such  a  declaration  as  thia,  made  to  the  men  and  women  who  stood 
highest  in  sodal  life ;  who  represented  the  highest  religions  attain- 
ments of  that  age ;  who  considered  themselTca  not  only  far  aboTe 
the  wicked,  bat  eminently  virtuous  and  religious,  must  have  created 
a  profound  indignation  and  disgust.  Even  yet,  it  seems  at  first  sight 
extravagant  and  revolutionary*  It  seems  to  say  that  the  gross  ex« 
tortious  of  publicans,  and  the  unutterable  corruption  of  courtesans, 
are  less  criminal  than  a  morality  which  observes  all  laws  sorupulous- 
iy,  and  is  clothed  with  eminent  decency.  For  these  wd^s  were  uttered, 
not  to  low,  degraded  classes,  but  to  the  teachers  —  the  Scribes  and 
the  Pharisees.  These  words  seem  to  lower  the  value  of  a  good  life, 
by  making  an  exceedingly  bad  one  safer  and  more  hopeful. 

But  such  inferences  are  not  just  It  is  not  affirmed,  nor  must  it 
be  inferred,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  were  better  than  the 
Pharisees.  They  were  not  better,  they  were  not  pronounced  better 
— &i  trom  it.  The  Pharisees  were  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
were  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  term,  and  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  it  They  came  nearer  to  observation  of  law  and  decorum ;  and 
if  these  elements  of  moral  character  were  all  that  was  necessary,  they 
oertaioly  might  be  supposed  to  be  relatively  safe. 

Mar.  no.   Hnas  (jPlrmmttk Ooltoetfos):  Hsai#i  an,  Wk 
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Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  dar  Master  regarded  either  partf  as 
good,  or  that  either  party  would  enter  into  the  life  eternal.  Neither 
is  it  intended  to  teaobj  nor,  if  J4sily  considered,  does  it  teach,  that 
there  is  in  eril  a  recuperative  power,  so  tliat  very  bad  men  have  in 
their  badness  a  kind  of  spring  or  rebound  which  makes  them  safer 
than  if  they  were  not  as  low  down.  It  rather  takes  the  public  and 
universal  opinion  of  the  utter  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  publi- 
can and  of  the  harlot  for  granted  $  and  the  almost  hopelessness  of 
their  recovery  is  taken  for  granted.  Then  it  says,  **  Yet^  bad  as  they 
are,  they  are  more  likely  to.  become  good  than  ye  are.**  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  passions  are  more  likely  to  be  healed  than  is  spiritual 


That  is  the  force  of  the  pasmgo.    So  that  the  passage  teaches, 
not  tlks  safety  of  passional  cormption,  bat  the  danger  of  self-right- 
eousness.    It  is  not  a  comparison  between  them  as  to  their  moral 
character ;  but  is  simply  a  comparison  between  them  as  to  the  like- 
lihood, which  there  is,  in  the  one  and  the  other,  of  recovery.  A  man  in 
the  almost  hopeless  state  of  passional  corruption  may  recover ;  but 
for  the  recovery  of  a  man  that  is  in  the  hopeless  state  of  spiritual 
corruption  and  conceit,  there  is  scaroely-a  chance.      In  every  respect 
but  one,  the  Pharisees  were  superior  to  the  publicans  and  the  harlots; 
and  that  was  susceptibility  to  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  likelihood  of 
resort  to  God  for  a  true  life.    £temal  life  is  a  gift  of  God.    No  man 
has  it  in  himself*  It  is  not  that  which  develops  itself  out  of  the  seed 
that  is  in  man — ^it  is  wrought  in  us.    It  is  the  gift  of  Grod,  and  with^ 
out  it  there  is  no  immortality.  But  it  is  not  a  g^ft.as  of  somethipg  out 
of  the  hand  of  God,  like  a  title,  or  like  a  sceptre,  or  like  a  key  to 
open  the  gate  of  heaven,  or  like  a  coronet.    Eternal  life  is  not  a  gifl 
as  of  something  fixed,  finished,  ayocofnplished,  and  passed  over.  Jt  i^ 
a  gift  as  education  is.     It  is  something  wrought  patiently  and  long 
in  a  man.  Eternal  life  is  a  giftlo  us  as  the  sunlight  is  to  the  flowers — 
an  influence  whtbh  eaters  into,  them  and  fSushions  them.-    Eternal  life 
from  the  hand  of  God  is  a  gift  to  mankind,  as  healing  is  a  gift  from 
•the  physician  to  his  patient.     {>  is  that  which  is  slowly  wrought  in 
them.  Eternal  life  b  wrovght  in  us  by  the  power  of  the  Highest,  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghpst.     And  the  hope  of  the  future  is 
that  God^s  Spirit,  entering  into  the  soul^will  ^ve  it  eternal  life^ 
Hence,  the  criterion  of  hopefiilneflis  in  any  case,  is  not  a  certain  posi- 
tion or  a  Irelation  of  &  man's  conduct  and  character  to  am^oral  stand- 
ard, useful  as  that  is,.and  bdi8pen9able  for  .some  other  putposess  but 
the  dritexion  of  bcp^Gulnees  in  eyery  mi^n'acase  is  the  ppenqess  of  his 
soul  to  divine  influence,  and  its.  siisoeptibility  to  change  under  that 
influence. 

The  raloe  and  eaEoellenoe  of  the  phptog^pher's  plate  which  ia 
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hidden  withia  the  camera  does  not  consist  in  what  it  is,  hat  upon  its 
auflceptihility  when  the  ohject-glass  of  the  camera  is  open  to  that 
light  which  streams  upon  it.  If  it  is  unprepared,  and  is  like  the  com- 
mon glass,  all  beauty  might  sit  before  it,  and  no  change  would  be 
produced  by  the  streaming  of  light.  The  glass  might  be  as  good  in 
the  first  case  as  in  the  second,  with  the  exception  that^  when  it  is  pre^ 
pared,  the  photographer's  glass  reveals  the  impression  of  beauty  made 
upon  it  by  the  light. 

The  criterion  of  hopefulness  in  a  man,  then,  is  not  that  he  has 
gone  so  high  in  moral  excellence.  A  man's  hc^efulness  consists 
in  the  fiict  that  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  consists  in  the 
mLxiog,  as  it  were,  of  the  divine  nature  with  ours,  and  the  breath- 
ings into  us  of  the  spirit  of  GodV  -love.  The  criterion  of  hope- 
fuLoegs  is  the  openness  of  a  man's  soul  to  the  divine  influence,  and  its 
sosoeptibility  under  the  divine  shining. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  corruption,  judged  by  thiscriterioUi 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.    There  are  corruptions  that  may  be 
said  to  set  in  from  two  extremes.    Both  of  them  are.alike|  however, 
in  that  they  shut  up  the  soul  froni  divine  influence. .  They  render  it 
torpid,  or  insensitive  to  these  pictorial  impressions.    These  two  kinds 
of  corruption  are  the  basUar  and  the  coronaL    The  corruption  of  the 
bottom  and  the  corruption  of  the  top  of  a  man's  nature  work  in  the 
same  direction.  <  A  man  who  is  corrupted  eith^  by  his  passions  or  in 
his  reason  and  moral  sentiments,  puts  his  soul  into  darkness — ^hidesit 
from  the  inshining  of  the  divine  light.    It  is  not  a  question  as  tQ 
whether  the  corruption  of  the  top  of  the  head,  or  tl&e  corruption  of 
the  bottom  of  the  head,  is  worse  for  a  man  in  his  present  relations. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  whidi  is  the  worst  socially,  or  which  is  the 
worst  secularly^    Neither  is  it  the  question  as  to  which  has  the  most 
infloence  on  the  mind  or  body.    The  question  is,  as  to  which  inter- 
poses most  between  the  light  of  God's  nature  and  the  souL    And 
my  dedaraUon  is,  that  one  is  vA  bad  as  the  other,  so  fiur  as  hinr 
dering  power  is  concerned. 

Dissipation  works  toward  animalism.  It  carries  a  man  away  from 
God.  It  strengthens  in  him  that  which  is  of  the  earthy  earthy. 
Sel^conceit,  or  the  corruption  of  the  higher  nature,  works  toward 
the  idolatry  of  self.  One  changes  the  man,  and  the  other  covers  him 
up;  and  both  of  them  hide  him  from  the  light — ^fronv  the  diving 
influence. 

In  comparing  their  results,  then,  dissipation,  especially  in  its  later 
stagei^  reveals  its  antagonism  to  divine  law.  There  is  no  sool,  ampng 
those  that  have  transgressed  long  enough  and  far  enough^  that  doe^ 
not  know  that  it  is  vinning.  •  A  nuui  who  is  engi^ed  in  a  course  of 
dittiipation  may  defend  himself— as  no  man  likes  to  be  put  down  in  his 
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own  conceit;  bat  his  inward  conscioasnesfl  and  conviction  is,  that  he 
is  doing  wrong,  and  that  he  is  a  wicked  vian. 

The  comiption  of  the  upper  ficulties  does  not  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  man  may  think  himself  to  be  good ;  he  may  be  prond  of  him- 
self ;  he  may  think  his  morality  eminent ;  he  may  add  step  to  step  and 
lonch  to  touch  upon  hb  character,  and  it  may  neyer  enter  into  hifl 
head  that  he  is  a  bad  mam.  Nay,  hb  conceit  may  tell  him  that  he  is 
a  good  man. 

One  b  comipting  himself  by  courses  which  are  bad,  and  which 
make  him  think  that  he  is  bad.  The  other  is  corrupting  himself  by- 
courses  which  stimulate  enormously  hb  self-conceit,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  do  not  convince  him  that  he  b  corrupting  himself,  and  is 
guilty.  It  b  in  accordance  with  ^e  very  nature  of  self-oonceit  toot 
to  believe  harm  against  one's  self.  But  both  of  them  alike,  only  in 
different  ways,  prevent  a  man's  return  to  God.  He  that  wdlows  in 
the  filth  is  surely  far  from  God ;  and  he  that  stands  far  above  him 
hides  himself  from  God  with  the  rnment  of  his  own  righteousness^ 

Dissipation  takes  hold  on  actions,  and  grows  toward  misery,  and 
in  misery  oomes  to  the  recognition  of  penalty;  but  an  overvieening 
estimate  of  a  man's  own  morality  never  produces  thb  impression. 
There  b  a  kind  of  salutary  dbcontent  in  a  course  of  gross  sinning. 
Men  may  not,  in  the  moment  of  pleasure,  while  the  excitement  bums, 
believe  themselves  to  be  either  wretched  or  wicked ;  but  all  excite- 
ments in  the  later  stages  of  corruption  have  their  terrible  nights,  their 
reactionary  hours;  and  in  those  hours  men  call  themselves  by  uttered 
names.  And  no  other  tongue  ever  inveighs  against  a  man's  wicked 
career  as  his  own.  tongue  dges  when  he  is  on  the  downward  road. 
There  are  these  intermissions  in  which  his  soul  rebounds  from 
high  excitement.  But  there  is  no  such  rebound  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  blinded  by  self-esteem  and  overweening  conceit  of  himself. 
He  is  going  on  in  a  course  that  hides  him  from  God.  He  is  covering 
himself  all  over  with  good  actions,  and  Gk>d  is  not  in  all  hb  thoughts. 
He  hides  himself  from  God  by  these  things ;  and  he  has  no  recog- 
nition or  sense  of  need  of  God. 

The  very  hopelessness  of  reform  has  in  it,  on  the  side  of  really 
corrupt  men  of  the  world,  a  certain  element  of  hopefulness.  So  long 
as  a  man  thinks  he  can  easily  turn  back  on  hb  course,  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  turn  back.  You  shall  hear  men,  every  one  of  whose  friends  know 
they  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  discretion  in  drinking,  say,  ^I 
can  take  it  when  I  like,  and  I  can  leave  it  off  when  I  please.**  Have 
you  ever  tried  P  Have  you  ever  put  your  hand  to  the  task  ?  Men  in 
all  the  middle  courses,  going  down  from  bad  to  worse,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites,  have  the  feeling  that,  whenever  they  please^ 
they  can  turn  back. 
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Ah  I  when  men  are  Bwimming  with  the  tide,  ho  v  easy  it  is  I 
They  seem  to  themselves,  oh  ]  how  lithe  and  springy.  Bat  let  tliem 
tarn  round  and  attempt  to  swim  back,  and  they  will  find  that  it  is 
qaite  a  different  matter.  There  is  many  and  many  a  man  whose  eon- 
viction  of  danger  comes  with  his  attempt  to  turn  back  on  habit. 

When  men  hare  gone  beyond  the  period  of  secnrity,  and  have 
come  to  that  stage  where  they  are  in  despair,  having  vainly  tried 
again  and  again  to  tarn  back,  if  some  rescue  comes  to  them  from  some 
friend,  or  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  frequently  light  springs  up  in  their 
seals,  and  they  come  into  a  hopefal  state  of  mind,  because  they  have 
abandoned  all  vain  reliance  in  themselves.  They  know  their  danger^ 
and  that  only  God  can  save  them»  One  of  the  indispensable  steps, 
and.  one  of  the  hopefal  steps  of  recovery  from  sin,  is  that  a  man  shall 
be  convinced  both  that  he  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  that  unless  there 
is  divine  help  he  can  not  be  rescued  from  it  So  that  in  the  very 
lowest  stages  of  vice  and  corruption  there  may  spring  /i  hope  in  the 
BouL  With  a  sense  that  it  is  deeply  wrong,  damnably  wrong,  fatally 
wrong,  a  soul  in  its  hopelessness  may  cry  out,  *^  God  help  me  V^  as 
many  -  man  does,  at  the  last  moment.   Oh  1  that  he  had  cried  earlier. 

But  where  men  have  gone  on  building  themselves  up  with  con- 
ceits of  their  own  goodness ;  where  men  have  been  boasting  of  their 
own  Tirtues ;  whore  men  have  taken  jtheir  good  deeds  and  magnified 
tbem,  and  their  faults,  and  minified  them,  and  built  themselves  up  till 
they  are  effectually  ^removed  from  God,  there  never  come  to  them 
these  periods  of  conviction  in  which  they  feel,  ^  Unless  God  helps 
me,  I  am  lost  !^'  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  tieed  help,  that 
there  is  any  n^edicine  required  in  their  case ;  and  therefore  there  is 
less  hope  of  their  turning  than  if  they  were  a  great  deal  worse.  In 
short,  men  have  in  themselves,  even  when  they  deny  to  others  the 
fact,  a  consciousness  pf  sin,  a  conviction  of  their  need  of  remedy; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  refuge  is  presented,  they  at  once  fiy  to  it, 
and  are  saved. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  danger,  in  one  of  which  the  man  knows  his 
peril,  and  in  the  other  of  which  he  believes  that  he  is  safe,  the 
latter  is  the  more  dangerous.  Of  two  men  eating  at  the  same  banquet 
that  has  been  poisoned,  which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  restored — the 
man  who  knows  that  it  is  poisoned,  or  the  man  that  goes  away  from 
the  table  unconscious  that  it  is  poisoned?  In  whioh  case  is  tl^ere 
more  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  be  recovery  ? 

At  the  recent  great  flood  at  Albany,  where  those  warehouses  were 
undermined  and  thrown  down,  one  man  was  at  the  base  and  the 
other  in  the  attic.  The  man  at  the  base,  being  right  where  the 
danger  was,  saw  the  pressure  and  the  wearing,  and  heard  the  grind- 
ing.   He  saw  brick  after  brick,  and  stone  after  stone,  ground  out  by 
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the  sawing  ice.  And  sering  and  knowing  these  tUngs,  as  the  cJan^per 
eame  on,  he  could  flee ;  bat  the  man  in  his  office  in  the  attio  neither 
saw  the  danger,  nor  beliered  that  there  was  any  danger,  and  went 
on  fcmming  up  his  profits  and  laying  out  his  plans.  Which  of  these 
men  had  the  best  chance  of  escape,  the  man  at  the  bottom,  who  sair 
the  danger,  or  the  man  at  the  top,  who  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing? 

If  our  Master  were  here,  would  he  not  bring  home  this  truth  U> 
Tery  many  of  us?  And  may  I  not,  without  presumption,  withoot 
harshness,  repeat  in  your  presence  the  rery  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  say  of  one  and  another,*  and  of  many  in  this  congregation,  ^*  The 
publicans  and  the  harlots  will  go-  into  the  kingdom  of  €rod  before 
you  "?  I  do  not  say  that  yon  are  a  publican  or  a  harlot ;  I  do  not-aay 
that  you  are  as  bad  as  a  publican  or  a  harlot ;  I  do  not  say  that  any 
proper  comparison  can  be  made  between  them  and  you,  in  any  other 
respect  except  this  one,  that,  hopeless  and  desperate  as  their  case  is, 
your  case,  so  &r  as  reformation  and  effectual  spiritual  purification  are 
concerned,  is  even  more  desperate  and  hopeless. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  men  whose  natural  tendenej 
leads  them  to  an  overweening  estimate  of  themselves.  There  are 
men  who  have  a  sense  of  superior  and  sometimes  of  supreme  excel* 
lence.  All  the  preaching  in  the  world  seems  only  to  make  them  pit  jr 
other  folks.  There  are  men  who  sit  quiescent,  and  pleased  and  smiling^ 
to  hear  the  denunciations  of  the  law,  and  who  think,  as  they  Hsten, 
**These  sinners  are  being  faithfully  dedt  with."  Men  there  ate  who» 
when  the  truth  is  brought  home  to  them,  and  even,  for  the  moment^ 
pierces  the  covering  of  their  intense  self-esteem,  feel,  "  It  is  probably 
in  the  way  of  professional  duty  that  the  minister  does  it ;  he  thinks 
that  he  ought  to  do  it ;  and  as  I  am  a  reputable  man  In  the  oongrega* 
tion,  I.  ought  not  to  take  offense.  He  says  these  things  to  me, 
because  he  has  to  say  them  to  me  in  order  to  say  them  to  other  peo- 
ple. ,  I  simply  take  my  share  for  the  benefit  of  other  folks.**  Are 
there  not  men  that  sit  in  this  congregation  who  have  had  this  insane 
vanity,  this  inordinate  conceit,  which  seems  to  hate  been  wrought 
into  the  very  fibre  of  their  being?  They  look  upon  all  aigumenta 
and  appeals  with  a  kind  of  speculative  interest ;  but  it  never  reaches 
to  the  core  of  matters,  and  never  brings  them  down  on  their  knees 
before  God,  and  causes  them  to  say,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  P' 
They  have  been  lifted  up  by  joy,  they  have  been  melted  by  pity,  tiiey 
have  been  pleased  and  instructed  by  arguments,  they  have  known 
various  experiences,  they  have  had  various  emotk>ns  m  their  soul ; 
but  none  of  these  things  have  led  them  to  feel,  '^  I  am,  fr(»n  the  down 
of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  sinful ;  I  am  bruised  and  sick ;  I  am 
needy;  my  oase  is  desperate;  and  nothing  eau  help  me  out  of  my 
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tnwble  bat  the  infinite  lore  and  eoTeteign  power  of  God."   That  im- 

prowioB  they  never  bad  in  their  life.     And  yet,  these  are  men  whose 

shoes  are  never  soiled,  and  whose  liands  are  never  nnoleanly.  They  are 

men  who  wipe  their  lips ;  who  boast  of  their  civility ;  who  stand  high ; 

who  are  exoellent  men-^exoellent  ibr  the  uses  of  this  life.     Bat  oh! 

for  tbe  other  life  I     For  we  are  to  this  life  what  the  seed-corn  is  to 

Dext  tammen     Com  that  may  be  very  good  for  horses*  food  to*day, 

may  not  be  good  to  sproot  and  come  np  and  make  new  corn  for  the 

sammer  that  is  fellowing.    And  the  eharacter  that  may  be  -good  for 

society  purposes  here,  may  not  have  in  it  that  element  which  shall 

carry  a  man  into  the  gp^ve,  and  ibrongh  the  grave,  and  into  the  pre- 

seooe  of  God,  and  make  him  a  fit  companion  fer  God^s  angels  in  the 

heavenly  land.     And  though  t  irould  not  charge  yon  who  have  an 

overweening,  inordinate  estimation  of  your  own  excellence  and  your 

own  safety  therein ;  though  I  would  noi  eharge  yon  with  drunken- 

neesy  nor  with  leehery,  nor  with  fraud,  nor  with  lying ;  though  I  would 

say  that  yon  are  better  in  many  respects  than  persons  who  are  guilty 

of  these  great  vices  and  crimes ;  yet,  s6  far  as  the  uncovering  of  the 

sonl  before  God  and  God's  Spirit  ia  concerned,  the  publicans  and  the. 

harlots  shall  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you.  They  believe 

that  d&ey  are  sinners ;  they  know  it ;  and,  by  and  by,  there  may  come 

an  lionr  in  which  they  will   cry  out  in  anguish  and  despair,  ^^  God, 

save  me  i"    But  you  do  not  believe  that  you  are  a  sinner.    Yon  have 

never  known  the  time  when  you  had  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of 

divine  help ;  you  have  never  known  the  moment  when  you  lifted  up 

haoda  strained  with  desire,  and  said,  **0  God !  change  this  heart  of 

mine  1"    And  your  pride  will  be  your  destruction. 

There  are  those  here  who  have  formed  habits  of  injurious  selMe* 
fenae,  which  involve  precisely  the  same  consequences  as  conceit,  and 
precisely  the  same  consequences  as  passional  corruption.  That  is,  it 
removes  them  far  from  God,  and  hides  them  from  the  influences  of 
Ood^s  Spirit.  There  are  a  great  tnany  persons  who  assure  them* 
selves,  if  ttotof  salvableness,  yet  of  comparative  safety,  by  measur* 
ii^  themselves  by  their  fellows.  And  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
these  self  defending  men  measure  themselves,  as  they  are  accus* 
tomed  to  look  down  upon  those  that  are  below  them.  They  thank 
God  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are — ^not  even  as  ^  this  publican.** 
Here  are  a  great  many  men  who,  when  some  word  of  exhortation  ia 
addressed  to  them,  instantly  say,  **I  am  not  one  of  the  drunkards;  I 
do  not  steal ;  I  am  not  a  liar.*'  They  look  piteously  upon  the  de- 
graded classes  as  they  pasb  through  society,  and  say,  ^What  poor 
wtetdies  theise  creatures  are !  Oh  !  if  they  only  knew  how  much  bet- 
ter and  safer  if  is  to  be  moral  I  Oh!  if  they  only  knew  how  much 
(deasntiter  it  ia  to  feel  that  they  can  waeh  their  hands  in  innooency.** 
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They  look  upon  burglars  and  the  Tarioiis  raeeala  of  Booiety  with  ntler 
indignatioiL  They  denoonoe  oorroption  in  every  form,  and  go  home 
and  oomplaoeatly  say  to  themseWes,  ^  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been 
xneroifuUy  preserved ;  that  my  foot  has  be«a  kept  from  sliding  when 
others  have  been  tempted,  and  ^one  over  into  all  mann^  of  wicked- 
ness, and  are  low-lived,  and  are  vulgar  in  their  instincts  and  assoM- 
tions.  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  my  parents  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  kept  from  these  things*" 

Now,  every  man  has  reason  to  thank  God  for  preservation  from 
evil  courses.  It  is  a  very  g^reat  mieroy.  But  you  ought  not  to  blind 
yourselves  to  the  fact  that  yon  are  imperfect,  and  even  sinfuL  Bitt 
men  of  correct  morals  are  prone  to  thank  Gk»d,  not  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  great  sparing  mercy,  but  that  they  are  good«^^at  really 
they  are  excellent 

Then  to  this  is  joined  another  form  of  comparison.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  that  these  mildly  excdlent  men  who  are  so  -gratefol 
that  they  have  been  delivered  from  all  manner  of  temptations,  look 
upon  church-members  as  their  apfnropriate  game.  They  are  men  that 
do  not  throw  the  litie  in  the  brook,  nor  go  forth  with  the  gan  into  the 
fieldfi,  but  that  are  hunters  of  men*  They  hunt  Christian^  At  home 
they  regale  their  wives  with  all  the  scandal  that  they  can  pick  up 
about  church-members.  There  are  men  at  boarding-houses  who  lose 
no  opportunity  to  bring  professors  of  religion  into  disrepute.  If  % 
ehurch-membco:  is  charged  with  some  vice  or  crime,  they  do  not 
fiul  to  make  it  a  subject  of  table  gossip.  ^'  Ah  I"  they  say,  ^a  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  eh  ?  He  is  one  of  your  church-members,  is  he  ?  I 
think  he  must  be  a  member  of  some  church,  for  I  heard  he  stole  1"  If 
they  can  detect  and  pull  down  a  Christian  professor,  they  do  it. 
The  reputations  of  professing  Christians  are  in  their  hands  what 
cards  are  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  gambler. 

If  you  urge  these  men  to  repentance,  they  resent  it,  and  nay,  '^  I 
am  a  good  deal  better  now  than  your  church-members  are."  If  yea 
urge  them  to  serve  the  Lord,  they  reply,  ^  I  am  too  honest  a  man.  I 
can  not  afford  to  serve  the  Lord  as  that  man  does  who  bdongs  to 
your  church.  You  want  me  to  be  like  him,  4o  you  f  No,  sir,  I  can 
not  stoop  so  low  as  to  be  like  him  I  I  profess  to  keep  my  word.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  not  a  hypocrite.    I  am  sincere,  whatever  eke  I  am.*' 

Half  their  time  these  men  spend  in  thanking  Gk>d  that  they  are  not 
aa  bad  as  the  low  and  degraded  that  they  see  about  them ;  and  the 
other  half  they  spend  in  defending  themselves  against  the  saperior 
claims  of  church-members.  They  weave  multitudes  of  excuses  to 
make  themselves  think  that  they  are  about  as  good  as  they  need  to 
be ;  and  they  say,  ^'  Though  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  samt,  I  guess, 
when  the  time  comes  round,  I  shall  have  about  as  many  chances  at 
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tke  gate  as  most  folks  haT6."  Thej  select  profesyn  of  reli^ou  and 
members  of  the  olmreh  that  very  likely  are  calpfl>le,  and  guilty  of- 
damnable  sins,  and  say,  ^*I  shall  get  to  heaven  as  soon  as  he  does" — 
and  both  of  them  will  go  down  to  the  pit  1  And  to  snoh  men  I  say, 
The  pnblican  and  the  harlot  stand  more  chances  of  going  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  yon  do.  Kot  that  you  are. not  better  in 
your  morals  than  they  are,  bat  that  yon  take  your  goodness  and  tie 
it  as  a  bandage  abont  your  eyes,  that  you  may  not  see  the  glory  of 
the  fiu»  of  Christ  Jesos,  yonr  Saviour. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  are  sompalons  in  attaining  good  morals 
and  refinement,  bat  who  convert  that,  which  they  do  attain  in  these 
directions  into  selfishness.  They  take  themselves,  by  their  very  cul- 
tore  and  refinement,  oat  of  the  itiadiimental  dement  of  sympathy  and 
love  which  is  indispensable  to  Christian  life.  As  the  cream  aban- 
dons the  milk  from  which  it  took  its  life,  and  rises  to  the  top,  and 
rides  :there ;  so  men,  becaose  they  are  richer  than  those  around  about 
them,  rise,  and  separate  themselves,  and  all  mankind  below  them 
they  regard  as  skim-milk.  They  themselves  are  cream  1  How  many 
persons  there  are  who  are  not  made  better  by  being  made  finer  1 
Befinement  should  make  a  man  finer,  not  simply  in  thought,  in  criti- 
dsm,  and  in  imagination,  but  in  sensibility,  so  that  he  can  bear  with 
people  that  are  not  fine ;  so  that  he  feels  that  there  is  a  golden  chord 
of  attachment  springing  up  between  him  and  every  man  that  is  not 
fine.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ordinary  working  of  refinement 
How  many  persons  there  are  that  spurn  an  evil  story,  that  scorn 
a  salacious  book,  that  look  with  immeasurable  disapprobation  upon 
vice  and  crime,  that  can  not  even  bear  ignorance  and  slowness, 
that  have  formed  themselves  into  a  beautiful  manhood,  but  who,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  gone  up  in  fineness,  have  also  become  cold, 
and  exclusive,  and  unsympathising ! 

As  a  man  wandering  up  in  the- Swiss  mountains  out  firom  the  lower 
and  warmet*  valleys,  finds  that  he  is  leaving  population  further  and 
further  behind  him,  and  that  it  becomes  snowy  and  cold  as  he  rises; 
so  there  are  men  in  society  who  become  as  cold  as  a  glacier  or  the 
ever  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  mountains  And  though  these  men  are 
in  a  hundred  respects  superior  to  those  with  whom  they  compare 
themselves,  yet  there  is  one  fatal  point  in  their  case,  and  that  is,  that 
they  have  taken  all  this  superior  culture  and  all  these  refining  influ- 
ences, and  the  result  of  them  in  their  lives,  to  separate  between 
themselves  and  God. '  And  I  say  to  those  who  are  the  most  deli- 
cately orgamzed ;  who  are  the  most  susceptible  to  taste ;  who  have  an 
eye  tiiat  in  a  day  sees  more  beauty  than  the  clown  sees  in  an  age ; 
whose  lip  is  full  of  rapture  over  the  marvels  of  antiquity ;  who  have 
commerce  with  that  which  is  rich|  and  fine,  and  noble ;  but  who 
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leave  out  firom  th^r  view  God  and  thei^  fellow-men— I  say  to  Aem^ 
The  pablioaa  and  the  hariot  are  more  likely  to  be  changed^and  to^ 
return  to  God,  than  yon  are. 

Then  there  is  an  arrogance  and  a  selfishness,  besides  this  arro- 
gance and  selfishness  of  conceit,  springing  from  refinement  tad  sodal 
fastidionsness.  There  are  those  who  confonnd  their  character  and 
their  circamstances  in  snch  a  way  that  they  seem  never  to  know  the 
deference  between  what  is  themselves  and  that  which  is  ronnd  abont 
thenu  There  are  many  men  who,  when  they  wish  to  measure  thw 
own  girth,  put  a  measuring  line  around  about  their  property,  or 
around  about  their  reputation.  They  measure  their  social  position; 
and  if  they  would  ascertain  how  great  i^  the  hdlght  and  what  is  the 
diameter  of  ly  they  measure  aU  'that  they  own,  and  call  that  Z 
They  do  not  distinguish  between  flie  interior  personi&l  ideiitil^  and 
their  exterior  form. 

If  I  might  weigh  all  the  straw  and  all  the  chaff  that  grows  in  my 
wheat-field,  and  call  it  wheat,  and  get  from  the  miller  so  much  per 
pound  for  it^  how  rich  a  man  I  should  be  in  harvesting  my  crop  1 
But  there  are  two  pounds  of  straw  and  chafif  where  there  is  one 
pound  of  wheat. 

In  human  life,  men  must  have  straw  to  grow  on,  and  chaff  whidi 
is  the  nurse  of  their  immature  excellences ;  but  when  you  come  to  mea* 
sure  the  man  himself,  nothing  can  be  measured  but  the  interior  ele- 
ments of  his  being;  as  when  you  go  to  the  mill,  you  have  to  measure 
the  wheat  alone,  and  not  what  it  grew  on,  nor  what  surrounded 
and  bandaged  it.  The  proportion  of  the  wheat  to  the  straw  is  some- 
times almost  infinitesimaL  Men,  not  unfrequently,  fsay  of  their 
wheat,  that  it  is  not  worth  cutting.  And  the  reapers  in  the  harvest- 
field  above  say  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  multitudes  of  men  on  earth 
who  are  tall,  fat,  and  huge  in  the  Straw,  and  have  bushy  heads,  plun^ 
and  apparently  full,  till  you  come  to  rub  them  in  your  hands  to  get 
out  the  wheat,  when  the  wheat  proves  to  be  small»  not  fit  to  grind, 
and  certainly  not  fit  to  plant,  because  all  their  life  they  grew  to  straw 
and  chaff  And  yet,  there  are  a  great  many  men  who,  when  they 
measure  themselves,  and  take  an  estimate  of  themselves,  measure 
their  externality*— all  that  they  have  accumulated,  all  that  they  have 
desired  or  thought,  and  all  the  impressions  that  they  have  made  upon 
the  imaginations  and  opinions  of  their  fellow-men.  They  lay  great 
stress  upon  their  reputation.  But  oh !  a  man's  reputation  sometimes 
touches  the  horiaDon,  when  his  character  is  no  bigger  than  the  point  of 
a  needle.  For  character  is  what  a  man  is,  absolutely,  and  before 
God. 

Kow,  when  a  man  measures  his  ciroumstaooes,  and  by  some 
legerdemun  of  the  mind  conceivea  ^t  he  is  wise  and  strong  because 
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he  is  proBperouB  and  Tolmninoiis  in  his  external  devefopments,  it  may 

be  said  of  him  most  troly  that  the  publican  and  the  harlot  shall  go 

into  the  kingdom  of  heayen  before  him.    What  is  there  that  this  man 

should  ask  God  for?     What  is  there  that  the  heaven  does  not  give 

him  ?   And  what  is  there  that  the  earth  does  not  give  him  ?    **  1  ask 

God  for  any  thing  I"  he  says.     *^  Do  I  not  own  a  whole  railroad,  and 

many  of  them?    What  can  God  give  met    Have  I  not  laid  aside  a 

tnilhon  dollars  not  to  be  tonohed  by  speculations?    I>o  iiot  I  own 

opera-hooses?  and  do- 1  not  own  companies?     What  do  I  lack? 

Who  can  touch  me  ?  Have  I  not  power  to  put  down  and  to  put  up,  if 

I  will?    And  if  a  man  offends  me,  can  not  I  avenge  myself?    The 

scorpion  can  not  sting  quicker-  than  I  can,  nor  worse.    What  do  I 

need  P    And  so  a  man  rolling  in  wealth  and  corruption  has  not  the 

least  idea  but  that  it  is  all  right  with  him.    Yiotorions  on  earth,  he 

thinks  he  will  storm  death,  and  carry  the  kingdom  of  God,    But  in  a 

moment,  as  when,  browsing,  ntteriy  unconscious,  the  ox  puts  his  foot 

on  the  stalw&rt  mushroom  and  crushes  it,  and  does  not  know  it,  so 

death  will  tread  him  down,  and  he  will  be  destroyed,  and  he  will  be 

as  a  mushroom  that  comes  from  corruption,  and  goes  back  to  it  I 

And  yet,  such  men  walk  in  respectability,  and  their  cellar  is  full, 
and  their  bank-account  is  ample,  and  they  are  the  envy  of  young  men, 
who  look  upon  them  and  say,  **  Oh  I  if  I  could  be  such  a  man  as  he  I** 
Why,  misery,  young  man,  is  worth  more  than  all  that  man's  hoards. 
If  yon  have  a  heart  that  trembles  under  temptation,  and  is  afraid  of 
being  tempted,  it  is  worth  more  than  that  man  can  call  his  own.  Do 
not  envy  him.  Do  not  crave  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  In  due 
time  their  feet  shall  slide.  The  very  publicans  and  harlots — the 
sweepings  of  the  gutters — ^the  rotting  wretches  that  are  hardly  strong 
enough  to  groan  as  they  die,  have  a  better  chance  to  enter  the  king^ 
dom  of  Grod  than  many  men  who  flaunt  through  the  city  in  the  arro* 
gance  of  their  corrupt  riches. 

I  will  not  pursue  these  speciiicatipns  farther.  By  way  of  applica* 
tion,  in  closing,  let  me  say,  first,  that  the  estimate  given  in  this  illus- 
tration of  our  text  of  the  danger  which  every  man  is  in  who  is  out 
of  Christ,  and  has  no  communion  with  God,  is  one  thatt  ought  to 
come  very  near  home  to  tis.  Ton  and  I  feel  alike  in  respect  to  the 
danger  of  a  corruptionist.  Ton  and  I  feel  alike  in  respect  to  the 
dangers  of  dissipation  and  of  lust.  Where  a  man  has  given  himself 
over  to  do  wickedness  greedily ;  where  a  man  has  lost  his  honor,  his 
truth,  and  his  honesty,  it  is  very  hard  for  him  ever  to  be  turned  back 
from  his  evil  course.  Every  thing  takes  hold  of  him  and  crowds  him  in 
one  way ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  go  back  again,  all  society  hinders  his 
going  back.  It  'is  a  thousand  times  easier  to  go  on  in  the  wrong  than 
to  go  back  to  the  right,  although  the  right  has  God  on  its  side.    One 
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would  think  that  the  sympathy  of  good  meo,  and  the  Bympathy  of 
the  law,  and  the  sympathy  of  God,  would  help  a  man  back;  but 
events  show  that  where  a  man  has  gone  wrong,  and  turns  round  to 
go  back,  every  thing  is  against  him.  Public  sentiment  is  against  him ; 
his  own  habits  are  against  him ;  the  impulses  of  his  nature  are  against 
hun.  Therefore,  when  a  man  through  a  period  of  ten  years  or  five 
years,  has  been  a  sharper,  a  cheater,  a  usurious  and  avaricious  man, 
we  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the  prophet,  and  say,  ^*  Can  the  Ethio- 
pian change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  he  also  do 
good,  that  is  accustomed  to  do  evil'* 

Men  look  upon  the  efforts  of  such  persons  to  reform  with  very  little 
confidence  that  they  will  succeed*  When  it  is  said  of  such  a  man 
that  he  has  been  sick,  and  that  be  has  come  out  a  different  man,  and 
is  going  to  be  a  better  man,  men  shake  their  heads  and  say : 

^'  When  the  devil  was  side,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
When  the  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  wm  he  I  ** 

And  it  is  the  testimony  of  shrewd,  observing  men,  that  when  a 
man  is  corrupted  in  truth  and  honesty,  the  chances  are  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  against  him.  The  chances  for  him  are 
so  few  that  the  prophet  does  not  consider  them  worth  counting,  and 
says,  '^  The  Ethiopian  will  sooner  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots,  than  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  do  evil  will  leam  to 
do  well"  And  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  world.  And  oh  I  if  you 
go  on  in  corruption,  and  dishonesty,  and  lust,  till  the  body  and  the 
soul  seem  to  have  run  together  in  a  common  ichor,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect but  that  you  will  be  overtaken  by  irretrievable  ruin  ? 

The  sad  endeavors  toward  reformation,  the  sad  struggles  for  re- 
covery from  sin,  which  we  see,  lead  one  to  say,  *'If  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  so  that  such  a  one  might  look  in,  it  might  be 
that  he  would  be  reformed ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  would  not. 
I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  it." 

The  publican  and  the  harlot  have  a  very  poor  chance.  They  are 
in  such  imminent  danger  that  public  sentiment  does  not  overleap  the 
facts  at  all ;  and  yet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says  that  the  man  who 
by  conceit  shuts  his  heart  to  the  changing  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
has  not  so  many  chances  as  they  have. 

There  are  some  here  who  are  the  children  of  holy  men  and  wo- 
men. Some  of  you,  who  sit  in  my  presence,  have  never  deflected  from 
the  way  of  absolute  morality ;  you  have  never  stained  your  character; 
but  you  have  intoxicated  your  mind.  You  have  no  divine  power 
striving  in  you.  And  my  message  to  you  this  morning  is,  that  with- 
out God,  the  publican  and  the  harlot  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
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before  you ;  that  is,  they  have  more  chances  of  reaching  heaven  than 
yon  have. 

Do  not  think  that  yonr  danger  lies  in  outbreaking  sin.  In  some 
cases  the  danger  lies  there  ;  bnt  in  some  cases  the  danger  lies  in  an 
intense  spiritual  conceit ;  in  an  arrogant  morality ;  in  an  overween- 
ing estimate  of  yonr  own  goodness  and  safety.  Ton  do  not  feel  that 
yon  need  a  Physician,  and  therefore  yon  will  die  in  yonr  sins.  Ton 
do  not  feel  that  you  need  a  Deliverer,  and  therefore  Christ  is  nothing 
to  you.  You  are  not  conscious  that  you  need  bread,  and  therefore 
the  bread  of  life  is  not  brought  to  yon.  Yon  say,  *'  I  am  not  blind 
— I  se^ ;  I  am  not  naked — I  am  clothed ;  I  am  not  hungry — ^I  am 
fed  ;'*  and  yet  you  are  blind  and  naked  and  hungry ;  and  so  you  will 
perish,  though  there  is  salvation  proflfered  to  such  as  you  are. 

The  time  is  coming  when  all  things  shall  appear  as  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  spiritual  measurement  of  things.  The  time  is  coming 
when  you  and  I  shall  have  served  our  term  here,  and  shall  have 
passed  through  sickness  and  death,  and  shall  stand  before  God.  You 
will  go  up,  many  of  you,  with  your  fancied  excellences  and  your  com* 
plaisant  characters  in  your  hand,  to  stand  before  God,  only  to  see 
that  you  never  knew  him,  and  to  hear  him  say,  **  I  never  knew  yon.*' 
Strangers,  aliens,  and  enemies,  you  are,  by  evil  works.  Although  you 
have  sat  much  under  the  Gospel,  and  have  all  yonr  life  long  been  sur- 
rounded by  beneficent  influences,  they  have  never  brought  your  soul 
into  a  living  communion  with  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  God.  Immor- 
tality can  only  come  by  that;  and  you  have  lost  your  portion.  And 
as  you  depart,  glancing,  and  seeing  the  glory  that  you  leave  behind 
— ^then,  methinks,  some  feeble  voices  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  shall  be 
heard*  Some  poor  child  of  sin  and  sorrow,  betrayed  by  her  best  af- 
fectionSf  was  carried  down,  down,  down,  till  all  that  was  within  her 
said,  *^I  am  lost  if  God  does  not  save  me  1*'  when,  shot  from  the  bosom 
of  God's  love,  there  came  a  ray  of  lights  and  she  looked,  and  saw  her 
Saviour.  And  ever  since  she  has  followed  him ;  and  she  will  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  in  that  moment  when  she  becomes  the 
companion  of  God's  angels,  you,  that  never  sinned  as  she  did,  nor  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  yonr  passions ;  you  that  have  turned  your  face 
from  God  and  heaven,  will  go  down,  down,  down,  forever  and  forever, 
and  will  perish  I  And  then  you  will  know  that  it  is  possible  even 
for  a  publican  and  a  harlot  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  €h>d,  and  you  to 
be  cast  out. 

I  beseech  of  you,  count  not  yourselveii  unworthy  of  eternal  life. 
Break  up  these  vain  dependencies  and  this  self-conceit.  Yon  are 
sinners,  deeply,  universally  sinning,  and  unless  you  are  bom  again  of 
God's  Spirit,  you  shall  not  see  the  kbgdom  of  Gbd. 
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Wi  thank  thee,  our  lather,  that  we  are  bom  again  Into  the  knowledge  of  tiiee ;  tUat  hJ^ber 
than  an  earthly  knowledge  we  have  found  that  dear  booI'b  czperlenoe  which  tbe  heaTen  doth  not 
leaeh,  and  wUeh  the  earth  doth  not  difldoe^ ;  which  can  ctaw  only  by  ^  Spirit  apeakiag  wltb 
<mr  own— by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thou  taart  lifted  us  by  fhy  ereatlag  energy  Into 
Ulb  laperior  and  epiritnal;  a|id  we  know  God,  whom  to  know  aright  ia  lifb  etemaL  Bat  we 
know  thee  not  perfectly ;  tor  thon  art  infinite,  and  only  aa  we  rlae  into  Ukenees  to  thee  can  we 
learn  thee.  So  remote  are  we,  and  90  earthy  in  oar  affectione,  that  we  discern  but  the  flrai  ele- 
menta  of  thy  natore ;  bat  even  thia  little  la  fall  of  glory  and  Aill  of  Joy.  Yet  who  ehall  nndcrataiid 
the  greatBesa  of  thy  power,  and  the  wonders  of  tiiy  goodnees,  that,  still  onfolding,  shall  flow 
down  as  the  histories  of  eternal  lift.  All  the  rsst  income  of  thy  natore  is  own ;  aUthe  grandses 
of  fhy  natore  la  finr  oa ;  and  we  are  yet,  throofth  maoifbld  sofferings,  11mMi|^  modi  teaching  and 
tribolation,  to  come  to  this  knowledge,  Now  it  doth  not  vpear;  bat  it  shall. .  Bteaaed  be  tliy 
name  that  the  meaoa  of  light  are  growing  more  and  more.  Blessed  be  thy  name  that,  aa  watck- 
era  in  the  night,  we  are  beholding  the  east,  and  we  see  how  steadily  the  twilight  ia  gaining  on 
the  darlcneRS.    We  are  going  toward  home.    We  know  it  by  the  brightnesa  of  hope,  by  the  np- 

*  springing  of  Joy  within  as.  We  listen  aa  they  that  wait  for  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  early  day. 
And  sliall  there  not  yet  come  to  as  here,  wafted  ss  from  the  heavenly  dty,  the  inflaenoea  of  those 

'harpers  that  harp  apoatbehr  harps  therein  f  Shall  we  not  know  thee  as  those  that  hare  gone  oat 
from  among  as  now  dOt  ringing,  aa  It  were,  tttm  the  boogha  of  the  tree  of  lUb,  fledglhiigB  that 

.have  left  oor  nest  and  vs  desolate,  bat  are  wlUi  God,  beaatlftil,  strong,  and  moslcal  beyond  any 
thing  that  ever  waa  known  opon  the  earth  in  the  sweetest  moslc  T  ]>o  we  not  hear  tbe  voioea 
again  of  those  that  did  on  earth  speak  T   Are  we  not  brooght  so  near  that  the  whisper  of  eternal 

'  spring  Is  wafted  from  off  the  battlements  of  heaven  to  oar  consdoas  spirits  r 

What  mean  all  these  invitations  f  Are  tlieee  not  beckoning  hands,  if  we  oonM  bat  behold 
themf  Are  these  not  longing  hesrts  that  wait  to  greet  OS,  if  we  eoold  bat  discern  ssthcj can f 
Why  ace  we  weary,  why  are  wa  growing  inflim,  why  is  the  sight  Ddliag  and  the  car  growlBg 
heavy,  why  is  the  hand  wesker  and  the  Ibot  tremoloos,  bat  that  oar  yooth  ia  atanoet  over  f  Aa 
we  are  coming  less  and  less  to  need  these  bodily  organs,  thon  art  giving  as  the  sacred  intimatisn 
that  they  are  aoon  to  be  laid  adde.  And  in  the  triamph  of  frith,  in  the  greatnesa  of  oor  h<^»e.  In 
the  aplifting  of  oar  Joy,  and  In  those  sacred  ministrations,  secret  and  mysterioos  at  times,  are  we 
not  befaig  taoght  by  thy  Great  Spbrlt  that  we  are  almost  done  with  the  sdiool,  and  are  soon  to  go 
back  hoBU  to  oor  Father'*s)ioaser  We  thank  Ihee  Ibr  the  exile,  we  Ifasak  thee  for  Che  lnslme> 
tlon ;  bvt  we  dian  yat  lliaak  thee  with  attatterable  ioy,  we  shall  yet  stand  before  t&ee  mied  wHh 

.  ^Imnksglviag,  that  we  are  permitted  to  eomesipafn,  Slid  to  enter  into  thy  sacred  preaenee,  and  taitp 
the  predncts  of  thy  home. 

Blessed,  O  Lord  God  I  are  they  that  know  thee,  and  are  known  of  thee;  and  wretched  areth^ 

'  wbom  tbe  world  is  crowning,  and  caressing,  and  endrdlng,  and  caoslng  to  give  op  sll  of  them- 

'setves  that  is  Joyftil  andfOM  tat  pitUbl  earthly  possesdons.  Oh  1  aroose  those  that  are  taking 
their  wlM^e  Joy  in  this  worfd.  Awaken  in  the  soldi  of  those  that  are  filled  with  amUtlOB,  and 
that  swell  high  witii  the  hope  of  yooth,  those  desires  which  shall  set  thdr  amblflon  stOlhlgbcr, 
and  make  them  ytt  more  eoveloia  of  sacred  Jej. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lordl  that  than  wilt  draw  near,  thla  mornJag,  to  those  who  hava 
walked  the  way  of  lift  tOl  time  hath  whitened  their  hair;  who  are  bsgianing  to  pass  down  opon 
the  other  side,  and  yet  have  no  God,  and  have  no  right  to  tay,  Oor  lather;  who  are  yet  foedlag 
opon  tha  kasks  wtthoot  a  thooght  of  thdr  d«gndatloB  and  cmptfaiess,  and  wUhoot  a  thought  of 
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arirfiicaadretaniliig  to  thdr  Father*!  house.  OhlthatthovwooldttthlBdayipeaksooMwordto 
their  eoole.    Awaken  In  them  that  longing  which  shall  brii^  them  back  to  thee,. 

Are  there  tiiotfe  who,  in  tiie  burden  and  lient  of  ttie  day,  are,  by  Aeir  care  and  daily  aToea- 
tlonB,hlddieB  from  thee  f   Break  through  all  their  care  and  labor,  and  diadoao-thyMiranikofacfa. 

Are  there  those  that,  in  the  moming  of  lilh,  in  the  plenitude  etf  strength  and  baciynt  hive 
think  thisy  need  not  Ck>dT  O  Lord  I  we  pray  U^s^tl'on'wiU  incline  thepfoeonsecnte  the  dew  of 
thdr  yoath  nnto  thee,  that  all  the  days  of  their  111b  they  may  'vmlk  in.  the  honored  service  of  their 
Lord  and  Snvjbnr  Jesns  Christ 

We  beseeeh  of  thee  that  if  there  are  say  who  are  disco  vraged ;  if  there  are  any  that  ars  out  of  the 
way,  and  idiow  not  how  to  retvm ;  if  there  ire  any  whom  the  law  coold  not  restrain  fhnn  tran^ 
grtsiton,  bvt  who,  hsYlng  topigreased,  find  the  law  thundering  ftgainst  reformation  and  terrlQ^ 
lag  their  souls,  oh  1  hare  eompaeslon  on  them.  Andes  they  can  not  come  to  thee,' Otbon  Shepherd  1 
search  fat  them.   Come  to  seek  and  to  save,  and  bring  them  bnek  sgain,  the  trinmphs  of  thy 


We  beseech  of  thee  th|it.1li0a  wilt  Usten,  this  iaornlAg,  to  liiepnqrers  of  poientk  Hownmny 
ire  there  that,  this  moming,  utter  thanksgiying  I  SanctUy  their  gratefhl  hearts.  Make  them 
nore  abundantly  gratefbl.  How  many  are  there  that  come  with  anxious  petitions,  desiring 
Btreagth  and  wisdom  to  direct,  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their  taakT  Oh  I  that  thoy  might  feel 
ttat  they  are  leaning  upon  God,  and  that  he  will  nerer  leare  them,  nor  fbraake  them. 

And  hear  the  cry  of  anguish.  Hear  that  wliich  is  unutterable.  O  Lord  God  1  thou  knowest 
Ihe  secret  sxtflbring ;  thou  knowest  the  inward  crudflzion  of  love ;  and  we  beseech  of  thee  thai 
thou  wilt  listen  to  those  that  can  not  speak,  nor  form  their  thoughts  and  feelings  into  shape,  but 
fbat  can  only  hold  up  hearts  wounded  end  anguished,  and  can  scarcely  say,  Behold,  and  judge, 
and  hdp  1  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wflt  help  all  such ;  that  thou  wflt  be  a  present  help  to 
them  bi  time  of  trouble ;  that  thou  wilt  be  to  them  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
lend ;  as  n  fortresa  and  reftage  into  which  they  may  run ;  as  a  payiUon  in  which  thou  wilt  hide 
flum  tDl  the  storm  be  oTerpast: 

We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wflt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  hearts  of  lore  that 
|ny  one  fbr  another ;  and  upon  all  those  hearts  of  pity  that  prsy  fbr  the  outcast,  and  wandering 
•ad  ancared  for ;  and  upon  all  those  hesrts  of  grace  that  supplicate  in  behalf  of  the  whole  world 
whkfa  lieth  in  wickedness.  Moye  thy  people  more  and  more  to  prayer,  and  graciously  incline 
tldne  esr,  and  abundantly  answer  their  petition. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  ehurdi  uniTcrsal,  this  day,  may  recelTe  thy  benediction.  Iffay 
itbeaday  of  the diining  of  the  Son  of  Bighteousness.  Bend  forth  thy  Gospel  into  sU  our  Isnd- 
Baise  up  churches  in  waste  and  destitute  places.  Glre  strength  to  those  that  ere  established,  snd 
yet  are  in  fieebleness  snd  inflmcy.  Be  with  dl.thst  sre  in  sickness  and  pain  and  poverty,  and 
tkat  yet  fldthftUly  bear  witness  to  the  Son  of  God.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  erery 
where  promote  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  true  hoUness.  Spread  intelligence  throughout 
our  hmd.  Bless  sll  colleges,  aU  seminaries  of  learning,  all  schools.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee, 
tbat  there  may  a  ssnctuying  inllnenoe  go  with  education,  and  that  the  consdenee  ss  well  as  the 
vsderstanding  may  be  trained  Godward. 

Bless  not  our  land  alone,  but  an  nations.  The  field  is  the  world.  Send  reapers  Into  the  greal 
hsrrest^leld.  And  may  there  be  an  abundant  ingathering.  Hay  the  day  of  prediction  b^gin  to 
draw  near,  and  the  whde  earth  see  thy  salyatlon. 

We  aak  it  in  the  adorable  name  of  the  Belored,  to  whom,  wltii  the  FMher  and  the  Spirit,  shall 
te  praises  everiastlag.   Amm, 


S88  BRLF-ooirosiT  m  mobals. 


PBiTER  IFTER  THE  SERIOS. 

Otrm  Father,  we  beieech  thee  Ihtt  thmi  irilt  Ueae  the  word  of  ciherUtloB.  Hay  tt 
thOM  that  dioQld  be  elannei.  IDijr  It  pat  vpon  more  eentet  and  eober  thought  tboea  that  ara 
trillliig  with  their  aonle.  We  beeeech  of  thee  that  nea  may  eee,  not  thai  motamyleaot  good,  bat 
that  It  eaa  not  laTe  the  BOoL  XaythejaeethatthemigfatlBeiflofaalTatloncaabeacfalaradoiiIr 
by  the  power  of  the  Higheat  Oh  1  that  they  might  opea  their  hearta  to  the  ineoniliv  of  the  llg^ 
ofGodl  Bleaaed  Spirit,  make  the  troth  poweiftd  I  O  Sptarlt  of  God  I  take  the  heaita  la  thtea 
haadB,oftlioaeto  whomthlatrathla  preaehed.  Breakdown  their  opporitton;  break  throqgh 
all  their  deftnaea  'and  tbIIb.  At  laat  let  the  eoartetioii  eater  their  aoida,  **We  aie  vnOfoam  ba- 
fbre  God ;  and  oaly  the  grace  of  God  can  aare  «.**  Ohtontof  thladeepdepre8BlOB,aad  oot  of 
thia  adf-reanneiatloa,  may  there  spriog  vp  a  aweel  and  enrlcbing  hope  of  graoe ;  may  there  wprtag 
vpfhatlnthia  Ulbwhleh  abaU  flonilah  mightily  in  death,  and  glorlonaly  hi  the  Ulb  which  hi  ta 
Aadtofhynanaihanbethepralie,VMher,8oB,and6plitt.  Jmm. 
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INYOGATION. 


/  *  ^ 


-^y 


VouCHBAFB  to  Txs,  fjTom  thine  high  and  holy  place,  0  Lord  our  Qod,  thoee 
qaiekening  influences  By  which  we  shall  know  thee,  and  rise  up  into  communion 
with  thee.  Deliver  us  from  the  thrall  of  our  senses.  Deliver  us  from  the  course 
md  cnrrent  of  habits  that  sweep  us  away  from  Qod  and  from  heaven.  Drive  away 
the  doubts  that  cloud  our  minds,  that  the  light  may  shine  clearly  and  strongly 
upon  08.  Quicken  our  spiritual  apprehension,  and  the  joy  of  love,  and  its  humble 
boldness,  by  which  we  may  draw  near  to  the  very  Holy  of  holies,  and  partake  of  all 
that  thou  hast  there,  being  heirs  with  Christ,  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  glory. 
These  mercies  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Beloved.    Amen, 


■^^^- 


**  Ahd  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redflmption."— Eph,  iv.  30. 

All  religions  which  have  floarished  in  the  world  have  had  this 
m  commoD — ^a  belief  in  the  existence  of  superior  beings,  or  gods,  who 
were  active  in  the  government  of  the  world.  A  divine  government, 
as  difitingnished  from  polythebm,  or  the  worship  of  idolatrous  gods, 
18  sublimely  disclosed  and  illustrated  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  Christian  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  this  one  God  represented  in  a  threefold  nature;  and  the 
terms  "Holy  Spirit,"  "Jesus  Christ,"  and  "Father"  are  employed 
interchangeably.  Especially  is  it  true  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  every  act 
of  sovereignty  is  ascribed  to  him.  Every  attribute  of  divinity  is  at 
one  time  or  another  implied  or  asserted.  If  one  analyzes  the  feelings 
and  experiences  recorded  by  the  apostles  toward  the  Father,  and 
then  their  experiences  and  expressions  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  one  set  of 
experiences  and  the  other.  If  the  emotions  expressed  toward  God 
are  Worship,  then  the  emotions  expressed  toward  the  Lord  Jesu& 
Christ  are  not  one  whit  lower  in  the  scale  of  worship. 

^Qt  when  the  Master  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  he  promised 
a  Comforter^  or  a  divine  Spirit,  called  by  the  Christian  church  "  The 
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Spirit,"  "  The  Holy  Ghost " — using  that  term,  in  the  early  Englisli 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  Spirit, 

This  manifestation  of  God  was  promised ;  and  the  disciples  were 
commanded  to  wait  for  it  after  the  Saviour  went  up  from  among  them. 
And  it  is  recorded,  that  at  a  memorable  date  there  descended  upon 
them  a  divine  inflaence  of  a  most  wonderful  and  singular  character, 
not  before  known ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  after  that  period  these 
men  were  different  men.  They  had  a  courage,  they  had  a  clearness 
of  aim,  they  had  a  trust  in  the  ascended  Saviour,  they  had  a  power 
to  reach  men,  that  they  had  not  before  the  Pentecostal  day.  That 
divine  Spirit  fell  upon  the  disciples  that  were  gathered  by  the  apostles 
as  they  went  from  place  to  place  establishing  churches ;  and  thereafter 
in  all  their  letters  the  term  " Spirit,"  "Holy  Spirit,"  "Holy  Ghost,*' 
was  used  by  the  apostles,  and  by  the  early  Christians,  to  signify  a 
•divine  Being. 

So  that  it  comes,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  to  pass,  upon  the  pages 
•of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  one  God  of  whom  the  Old  Testament 
spake,  is  spoken  of  still  as  one,  existing  as  "  the  Father,"  "  the  Son," 
"the  Spirit." 

Now,  it  is  not  required  of  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of 
divine  existence.  It  is  everywhere  said  or  implied  that  this  transcends 
our  capacity.  This  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  for  men  can  not 
understand  human  nature.  The  least  of  all  their  knowledge  is  in  this 
direction.  And  less  and  less  do  We  understand  human  nature  as  we 
rpush  inquiry  back  to  the  source  aftd  ground  of  being.  How  much  less, 
(then,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  should  understand  a  Being  who 
•opens  his  attributes  in  a  realm  above  all  search  and  experience,  and 
-whose  existence  is  vaster  and  more  complicated  than  ours !  How 
much  less  is  it  to  be  expected  thabwe  should  understand  the  soul  and 
the  nature  of  God  himself  I 

But  the  simple  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  find,  first,  that 
the  unit  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  superseded  by  a  divine 
Being,  represented  by  the  terms  "  Father,"  "  Son,"  and  "  Holy  Spirit," 
— a  one  God,  with  three  manifestations  answering  to  our  idea  of  per- 
sonalities. I  do  not  say  that  he  will  understand  this.  I  simply  say, 
that  this  is  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures — to  speak  of 
>God  still  as  one  God,  and,  nevertheless,  to  speak  of  that  one  God  as 
^  Father,"  '*  Son,"  and  "  Holy  Spirit." 

There  have  been  many  theories  that  have  been  made  to  account 
for  it.  Let  them  rejoice  in  their  theories  who  will ;  I  have  none.  I 
do  not  wish  any ;  nor  do  I  much  respect  any  that  have  been  formed. 

If  you  take  either  mode  of  speaking  of  God,  by  itself;  if  you  take 
either  extreme  of  these  representations — ^God  as  absolutely  one,  or 
God  as  absolutely  three — you  will  find  yourself  brought  into  collision 
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vfiih  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  they  who  say  that  Ood  is  one,  and 
the  only  One,  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  read  through  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  say  that  there  are  no  difficult  cases ;  that  they  do  not  find 
themselves  involved  in  difficulties  with  passages  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent tri-personality.  This  theory  does  not  satisfactorily  meet  all  the 
separate  texts  or  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  It  does  not  cover 
the  whole  representation  of  divinity  in  the  New  Testament.  If,  then, 
yon  take  the  theory  of  absolute  unity,  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
out,  or  to  do  violence,  in  order  to  explain  large  classes  of  passages 
which  represent  something  else  besides  unity  in  the  divine  nature. 

Or,  if  you  rid  yourself  of  this,  you  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
take  the  theory  of  tri^theism,  and  preach  absolutely  that  there  are 
three  God&— "  the  Father,"  *'  the  Son,"  and  « the  Holy  Spirit."  You 
will  satisfy  in  this  way  one  class  of  cases  that  appear  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  you  will  utterly  fail  to  meet  the  declarations  of  divine 
oneness  that  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  just  as  well. 

The  only  other  course  which  lies  open  to  us,  is  to  accept  both  of 
these  representations,  and  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them ;  to  say  that 
according  to  New  Testament  usage  God  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  as 
one  God,  and  at  other  and  divers  times  as  "Father,"  "Son,"  and 
"Holy  Spirit."  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  simplest  method, 
as  well  as  the  most  honest — to  say  that  God  is  one,  and  in  some 
respects  three.  Men  say  that  they  can  not  understand  how  God 
can  be  three  if  he  is  one.  My  difficulty  is  not  there.  I  can  under- 
stand threenesa  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can  oneneBS.  But  it  does 
not  depend  upon  my  understanding  and  exposition  of  it,  nor  yours. 
It »  simply  a  question.  Will  you  take  the  sum  of  all  the  represen- 
tations of  the  inspired  text?  or  will  you  demand  that  those  repre. 
sentations  shall  first  be  ground  and  kneaded  into  a  theory,  and  then 
take  that  theory  or  that  philosophy  ?  If  a  man  says,  "Do  you  under- 
stand the  unity  of  God?"  -I  do  not.  There  is  very  little  of  God 
that  I  do  understand.  If>te  says,  "  Do  you  understand  the  tri-per^ 
eoiiality  of  God  ?"  No — <)hly*in  a  presumptive  sense.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  divine  nature  thati  do  understand.  "How  then,  if  you 
do  not  understand  unity,  can  you  hold  that  he  is  both  one  and  three  ?" 
I  say,  Not  three  in  the  same  respects  in  which  he  is  one.  But  I  hold 
tliat  there  are  possibilities  of  divine  existence,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
in  a  moment,  that  justify  me  in  believing  that  God  is  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  as  one  God  in  three  persons.  Not  that  the  method  is 
soluble ;  not  that  I  perceive  the  method  of  it :  I  perceive  the  least  of 
it.  And  I  find  that  there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  taking  the  face  of 
Scripture -than  there  are  in  taking  the  philosophical' deductions  which 
men  make  from  the  face  of  Scripture.  We  understand  neither  unity 
nor  trinity  in  any  enlarged  sense.    We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
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representations  of  both  of  them.  They  are  not  in  oonflict  neceii- 
sarily,  since  complexity  may  consist  with  unity.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  presumptively  true  that  God  is  one  and  three  simply 
because  there  is  no  analogue  among  men  of  this  kind.  I  shall  show 
that  there  is  an  analogue  in  nature — ^that  is,  in  the  whole  sum  of 
being  or  existence.  But  because  our  acquaintance  with  vital,  intelli- 
gent, sentient  life  is  limited ;  because  the  class  of  beings  with  which 
we  are  familiar  exist  in  unity — unity  and  diversity  so  far  as  faculty 
is  concerned,  but  unity  without  diverse  personality — we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  this  exhausts  all  possible  modes  of  being.  And  certainly 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  model  of  existence,  so  that 
God  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  philosophical  method  that 
man  does.  There  is  no  reason  in  philosophy  why  we  should  take  that 
ground ;  but  there  are  reasons  and  presumptions  why  we  should  not 
adventure  to  declare,  that  we  have  a  right  to  reason  upon  the  mode 
of  divine  existence,  and  say,  *^  It  is  possible  only  as  unity;"  or,  '^It 
is  possible  only  as  trinity."  No  one  is  to  suppose  that  human  life 
exhausts  all  the  possible  modes  of  existence. 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  analogues  of  creation  point  other- 
wise— ^namely,  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  scale  of  unity  in  complexity. 
The  animal  kingdom  springs  originally  from  a  unit — a  cell.  The 
lowest  form  of  animated  existence  is  a  celL  The  animal  kingdom 
rises  by  differentiation,  or  by  diverse  parts,  growing  toward  complex- 
ity. The  lowest  form  of  animated  being  is  unity ;  and  every  step 
upward  is  multiplication  in  unity  of  parts,  and  difference  of  func- 
tions, until  we  reach  the  highest  form  of  life,  which  is  man.  There 
complexity  has  assumed  a  degree  quite  unparalleled  in  any  thing  be- 
neath man,  transcending  the  understanding  of  the  very  being  him- 
self of  whom  it  is  predicated. 

If,  then,  we  go  right  on  to  beings  still  higher  than  man,  the  pre- 
sumption of  analogy  is,  not  only  that  there  will  be  modes  of  being 
differing  from  ours,  but  that  this  difference  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
unity  with  infinite  complexity ;  and  that  infinite  complexity  may  be 
easily  imagined  to  be,  not  merely  an  agglomeration  of  faculties  in 
one  being,  but  a  range  higher  than  this,  so  that  beings  shall  be  agglo- 
merated in  a  being,  and  that  there  shall  be  personality  grouped  into 
unity,  just  as  in  our  own  life  complexity  of  faculties  are  grouped 
into  unity.  At  any  rate,  those  who  accept  the  face  of  the  New 
Testament  scripture,  and  who  believe  in  one  God  existing  in  three 
persons — ^the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — ^are  not  to  be 
charged  with  absurdity  or  unreasonableness. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  take  the  broadest  ground  of  natural  science, 
and  say  that  every  single  tendency  and  course  of  reasoning  indicates 
that  being  augments,  and  that  modes  of  being  become  larger,  and 
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more  and  more  diverse,  and  that  complexity  rises  from  the  lowest 
form  of  the  animated  kingdom,  growing  greater,  and  greater  yet,  in 
unity.  So  it  is  eminently,  philosophically,  and  presumptively  true,  to 
say  that  superior  beings  will  manifest  complexity  even  more  than 
we  have  known  it  in  the  inferior  scale.  When  the  New'Testament, 
therefore,  comes  in,  without  philosophy,  and  without  explanation,  and 
speaks  of  the  higher  existence  of  God  as  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  three  persons  brooding  together, 
as  it  were,  though  we  do  not  understand  it,  every  one  may  say,  "  This 
is  the  shadow  of  that  which  we  might  have  suspected,  even  in  the 
order  of  nature  itself" 

How  shall  we  accept  it?  As  a  thing  perfectly  analyzed  and  im* 
derstood  ?  No.  I  accept  it  mei*ely  as  a  fact  stated.  I  do  not  require 
any  one  to  tell  me  how  it  is.  I  simply  ask  that  every  one  shall  use 
the  same  language  respecting  God  that  the  New  Testament  does, 
calling  God  one,  and  yet  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  united  to- 
gether in  a  region  beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigation — so  united 
that  trinity  does  not  violate  unity,  nor  unity  make  it  inconsistent  that 
there  should  be  trinity. 

It  is  out  of  this  tri-personality,  that  the  doctrine  springs  of  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  its  activity  and  operation  upon 
the  human  mind,  as  one  of  the  divine  persons — or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  it.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  term  person^  or  to  the 
term  hemg^  or  to  the  term  individuality ^  or  to  any  other  phrase.  I 
merely  wish  to  keep  the  Scriptural  idea — ^namely,  that  unity  has  three 
grand  developments  into  that  which  corresponds  somewhat  in  im- 
portance to  our  ideas  of  separate  personalities.  One  of  these  per- 
sonalities is  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Holy  Ghost — ^these  teims  being 
identical  in  the  old  English  usage. 

tt  is  taught,  or  implied,  further,  that  there  is  a  special  and  imme- 
diate office  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  human  spirit. 
The  church  has  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  enlightens  the  under- 
standing, strives  with  the  feelings,  works  upon  the  whole  soul. 
As  it  were,  it  administers  in  the  realm  of  the  human  soul. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undertake  to  say  that  I  understand,  or  that 
the  church  understands,  or  any  one,  what  is  the  sphere,  or  what  are 
all  the  functions  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  only  say  that  as  far  as  it  is 
made  known  to  us,  we  are  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  enlighten, 
stimulate,  guide,  and  direct  the  spirit  of  man. 

The  universality  of  this  divine  influence  on  the  soul  of  man  is 
taught  directly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  throughout  the  New 
Testament.  The  divine  influence  is  that  universal  stimulant  which 
excites,  awakens,  and  educates  the  human  soul  in  its  social  and  higher 
moral  elements — so  much  so,  that  all  growths  in  the  vegetable  king- 
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dom  would  no  sooner  perish  if  the  sun  were  exploded,  than  would  the 
human  soul  collapse  and  perish  if  the  divine  inspiration  did  not  per- 
vade society.  What  light  and  heat  are  to  growth  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  helow  us,  that  I  hold  the  divine  effluence  to  be  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  human  soul  in  its  present  conditions.  There  is  a  divine 
element  which  is  the  pabulum  of  existence.  It  is  not  merely  that 
which  is  necessary  to  work  the  soul  up  to  something  higher.  The 
very  eristence  of  the  soul  in  its  moral  relations  I  hold  to  be  depen. 
dent  upon  that  substratum  of  divine  influence,  divine  power ;  and  I 
hold  that  that  divine  influence  is  as  widespread  as  human  existence. 
It  is  universal. 

This  divine  inspiration  works,  first,  we  may  suppose,  through  the 
truth.  At  any  rate,  greater  emphasis  has  been  given  to  this  than  to 
any  other  representation.  The  word,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the 
truth  as  it  was  preached  in  its  primitive  power  by  the  apostles,  has 
been  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  world,  to  be  more  blessed  to  the 
conversion  of  men,  to  the  augmentation  of  their  spiritual  forces,  to 
their  education  and  thorough  development,  than  any  other  thing.  In 
other  words,  the  divine  Spirit  brings  home  the  truths  of  divine  exi8^  • 
ence,  and  of  man's  relation  to  God,  and  blesses  them  through  tbe 
medium  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  conscience  more  tlian  we  are 
conscious  of  its  blessing  any  other  form  of  truth.  It  works  through 
revealed  truth  not  exclusively,  but  preeminently,  and  with  more  power 
and  dignity,  apparently,  than  through  any  thing  else. 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  works  through  the  instruments  and  agencies 
of  human  society  also.  While  the  truth  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  truth  of 
divine  government,  the  power  of  love,  the  power  of  justice,  the  hope 
of  eternity,  and  the  fear  of  eternal  penalty — while  these  things  are  pre- 
eminently the  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit  works  upon  the  hearts 
of  men,  not  these  alone  are  employed.  All  the  agencies  of  human 
society  whose  tendency  is  to  educate  men — ^the  higher  part,  at  any 
rate,  of  men ;  all  men's  social  relationships,  which  are  normal  and 
virtuous ;  all  men's  civil  relationships,  in  which  there  is  power  to  re- 
strain evil,  or  to  incite  toward  good ;  all  loves  and  friendships ;  the 
whole  round  of  providences  which  come  to  men — these  elements 
are  also  channels,  instruments,  by  which  the  third  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity— ^the  divine  Spirit — ^works  upon  the  human  understanding  and 
the  human  heart. 

So  it  frequently  comes  to  pass  that  although  men  may  not  have 
had  the  best  preaching ;  namely,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
there  is  a  saving  gospel — what  may  be  called  the  reflected  light  of 
Christ.  That  part  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  which  has  heen  cut  up 
into  law,  and  which  is  doing  its  work  in  the  institutions  of  men,  and 
in  their  every-day  life  and  conduct,  is  frequently  blessed  of  the  Spirit 
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of  God.  So  that  there  is,  as  we  may  say,  the  direct  shining  of  the 
troth  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  secondary  light  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  reflected  from  its  partial  embodiment  in  haman  laws, 
usages,  and  societies. 

We  are  taught,  also,  by  experience  and  observation,  that  the  divine 
Spirit  employs  the  whole  round  of  nature.  Since  nature  has  been 
found  to  have  powerful  effects  upon  the  human  soul ;  since  it  works 
upon  the  imagination ;  since  it  works  upon  the  affections  to  a  consid- 
erable degi'ee ;  since  character  is  largely  determined  by  the  physical 
aud  social  influences  under  which  men  are  born  and  reared,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  instruments  also  are  appropriately 
employed.  And  although,  as  contrasted  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
it  seems  to  me  eminently  unwise  and  weak  to  speak  of  a  holy  nature^ 
of  the  holiness  of  beauty,  or  of  the  power  of  the  sky,  or  of  any  such 
poetic  and  sentimental  representation,  yet  there  is  a  sense  far  lower 
than  thb,  in  which  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  is  a  gospel  also  in 
nature.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  divine  Spirit  employs  all  those  great 
agencies  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  human  feelings  and  the  human 
understanding  and  the  human  imagination,  guides  them,  and  uses 
them  for  education,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  nature  itself  then  does 
become  a  kind  of  gospel  in  the  hand  of  God. 

But  I  think  there  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  besides  the  use  made 
of  the  revealed  word,  besides  the  u^e  made  of  all  the  great  instru- 
mentalities  of  society  and  social  existence,  besides  the  use  made 
of  all  the  realm  of  nature — ^I  think  there  is,  over  and  above  all 
these,  a  direct  in-shining,  a  direct  in-breathing,  a  direct  in-reaching,  of 
the  divine  soul  upon  the  human  soul.  There  is  a  personal  and  imme- 
diate work.  It  is  not  antagonistic,  however,  to  the  idea  that  there  is 
also  mediate  striving. 

There  are  many  that  say,  **  If  God  works  by  the  Word,  how  should 
he  work  without  the  Word  ?  "  Why  not  witli  the  Word,  and  without 
the  Word,  and  by  it,  and  over  and  above  it  ?  The  divine  influence 
exerted  upon  a  human  soul  by  the  direct  contact,  as  it  were,  of  the 
divine  soul  with  the  human  soul — ^it  is  this  preeminently  that  seems 
hopeful,  encouraging,  joy-inspiring.  We  are  to  speak  with  modesty 
in  respect  to  the  limits  of  divine  operation  in  any  direction ;  and  yet, 
it  seems  to  me  that  experience  shows  that  the  divine  Spirit  acts,  aside 
from  all  its  other  ways,  by  direct  in-shining  upon  the  two  extremes  of 
life.  This  takes  place  where  human  life  is  in  its  helplessness ;  where 
souls  that  feel  afler  God  are  utterly  unenlightened,  and  have  no  means 
of  enlightening  themselves.  And  I  still  believe  in  dii-ect  inspiration. 
I  believe  there  has  been  many  a  saintly  old  matron  who,  chastened 
by  sorrow,  has  seen  sold  from  her  sight  daughters  and  sons,  and  borne 
her  heavy  cross  in  ignorance,  knowing  little,  in  utter  want,  with  no 
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pastor,  having  no  friend,  and  feeling  that  society  itself  was  organized 
to  crash  her;  and  I  believe  that  np  through  her  very  ignorance  and 
helplessness  she  lifted  her  soul  to  God,  just  as  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and.  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  great  truths  were  made 
known  to  her  helplessness  and  her  ignorance,  and  that  God  dealt  by  her 
as  he  did  not  deal  by  those  that  had  better  means  of  knowing  his 
truth  and  their  duty.  I  believe  that  still  wherever  there  is  a  sincere 
soul  that  feels  after  God,  even  if  it  has  no  law,  and  has  no  gospel, 
and  has  no  philosophy,  and  has  no  instructor,  there  is  a  divine 
influence.  I  believe  that,  for  the  lowest,  the  most  ignorant,  and 
the  most  helpless  creature  that  wants  the  light,  there  is  a  light  that 
shines  straight  down  without  channel  and  without  instrument — God's 
soul  resting  on  the  human  soul,  and  teaching  it  the  way  of  duty  and 
the  way  of  spirituality. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  exaltation  of  the  soul,  and  also  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  purity  and  spirituality — ^the  very  opposite  extreme  or 
condition ;  in  proportion  to  the  impressibleness  and  moral  sensibility 
of  a  man's  spiritual  nature,  he  has  direct  communion  with  God,  as 
friend  with  friend,  face  to  face.    ^'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for 
they  shall  see  God."  .  There  are  thousands  of  instances — ^they  occur 
in  every  church  where  there  are  eminent  Christians— of  men  and 
women  who  come  to  such  a  state  of  spiritual  purity  and  spiritual 
openness  that  they  talk  with  God  as  friend  with  friend.    There  is  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  their  soul.     Not  that  they 
less  than  any  others  are  blessed  by  the  Spirit  that  applies  the  Word ; 
not  that  they  less  than  any  others  are  subject  to  the  indirect  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  society ;  but  there  is,  over  and  above  these,  also, 
for  those  that  are  able  to  take  it,  this  direct  inspiration  of  God's  son!. 
Whether  it  be  by  thought,  I  know  not ;  or  whether  it  be  by  moral  feel- 
ing, I  know  not.    *'  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hear- 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither 
it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit"    I  do  not  know 
the  mode  of  divine  agency ;  but  of  the  fact  that  the  human  soul  in  its 
higher  spiritual  relations  is  open ;  that  there  is  nothing  between  it  and 
God,  as  it  were ;  that  God  talks  with  it,  as  it  were ;  that  it  palpi* 
tates,  as  it  were,  under  the  conscious  presence  of  God,  and  is  lifted  np 
to  a  faith  and  a  truth  that  are  not  possible  to  it  in  its  lower  realms 
-—of  that  fact  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  my  own  existence- 
There  is  such  a  thing  yet  as  walking  with  God ;  there  is  such  a 
thing  yet  as  being  under  direct  divine  inspiration.      I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  yet  as  axUhoritative  inspiration.    Apostles  are 
over  and  gone.    Prophets  have  had  their  day.    It  is  individual  inspi- 
ration thdt  exists  now.    It  is  authoritative  only  for  the  soul  to  which 
it  comes,  not  lifting  that  soul  up  into  authority,  and  enabling.it  to  say 
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'^Thnssaith  the  Lord"  to  any  other  gonl.  Bnt  I  believe  that  BtiU  the 
diTine  Spirit  works  upon  the  individual  heart,  and  teaches  that  indi- 
vidual heart  as  a  &ther  teaches  a  child. 

Blessed  are  they  that  need  no  argument ;  and  blessed  are  they 
whose  memories  take  them  back  to  the  glowing  hours  of  experience, 
10  which  they  have  seen  the  transfigured  Christ ;  in  which  to  them 
the  heavens  have  been  opened ;  in  which  to  them  the  angels  of  God 
not  only  have  descended  upon  the  ladder,  but  have  brought  the  divine 
and  sacred  presence  with  them.    Many  a  couch  of  poverty  has  been 
more  gorgeous  than  a  prince's  couch ;  many  a  hut  and  hovel  has  been 
scarcely  less  resplendent  to  the  eye  of  angels  than  the  very  battle- 
ments of  heaven.    Many  that  the  world  has  not  known ;  who  had  no 
tongue  to  speak,  and  no  hand  to  execute,  but  only  a  heart  to  love  and 
to  trust— many  such  ones  have  had  the  very  firmament  of  God  lifted 
above  them,  all  radiant.    There  is  this  truth  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
works  in  the  hearts  of  men  directly  and  in  overpowering  measure. 
Blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  living  truth ;  and  there  are  witnesses  of  it 
yet 

There  are  always  some  whose  imaginations  are  staggered  with  the 
thought  that  God  can  thus  dwell  with  individuals ;  that  there  is  One 
who  has  upon  his  hands  worlds  and  ages;  One  who  counts  the 
myriads  of  creatures  that  live  in  this  world ;  and  who  adds,  by  imagina- 
tion or  supposition,  other  realms,  other  regions  of  existence.  There 
are  some  to  whom  it  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  such 
personal  influence  of  the  divine  nature.  They  can  not  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  such  universality  of  presence,  and  individuality  and 
personality  of  influence.  No,  they  can  not  understand  it.  I  can  not 
anderstand  it.  If  I  could,  I  should  be  as  big  as  God  in  that  di- 
rection. It  is  beoause  I  am  so  much  less  than  he  is  that  I  can  not 
understand  it.  But  I  can  understand  that  which  will  show  me  that 
it  is  possible. 

A  little  child  sits  on  the  veranda  and  watches  the  worm.    He 

i«  a  voyager  for  his  food  on  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  he 

goes  eating,  eating,  eating.    Let  us  suppose  that  some  divine  power 

enables  that  worm  to  be  so  far  intelligent  as  to  say,  ^'  It  is  said  that 

there  are  beings  who  can  understand  this  whole  tree ;  but  it  does  not 

seem  to  me  possible.     I  can  comprehend  how  there  might  be  beings 

that  should  understand  this  leaf,  and  the  next  three  or  four ;  but  to 

take  in  all  the  million  leaves  on  this  tree  is  a  thing  that  transcends 

my  conception.    I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  magnified  worm 

to  understand  so  much."    It  is  not  possible  for  any  worm.    But  there 

is  a  little  Sunday-school  child  sitting  on  the  veranda,  who  looks  on 

the  tree  and  sees  the  whole  of  it ;  and  not  only  sees  the  whole  of  it, 

but  can  individualize  the  leaves  at  its  pleasure*    How  easy  it  is  for 
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that  little  child  to  take  ia  that  whole  tree  I  and  how  hard  it  is  for 
that  worm  to  take  ia  more  than  three  leaves  I  And  let  that  child 
grow  up,  and  he  educated,  and  trained  in  landscape  gardening,  and  it 
will  take  in,  not  merely  a  tree,  but  a  whole  forest.  If  one  leaf  is 
colored,  if  one  twig  is  broken,  if  there  is  a  dry  branch,  it  does  not 
escape  his  notice.  Differences  of  hue,  light,  and  shadow,  the  infinite 
diversities  that  come  in  forest  life — ^he  takes  them  all  in,  and  has  a 
kind  of  omnipresence  in  his  consciousness  of  the  fleets  of  this  whole 
matter.  What  could  a  worm  understand  or  imagine  of  a  being  that 
is  competent  to  take  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  and  that  makes  him- 
self the  measure  of  creation  ?  He  says,  ^'  It  does  not  seem  reasona- 
ble to  me  that  any  body  can  understand  more  than  twenty  leaves.  I 
can  not ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  body  else  can."  And  yet,  do  not 
you  understand  how  a  person  can  take  in  sections,  and  gradations, 
and  ranks,  and  degrees  infinitely  above  what  a  worm  could  under- 
stand ?  And  have  you  any  thing  more  to  do  than  to  carry  on  that 
idea  to  imagine  a  Being  before  whom  all  eternity  passes,  and  to  whom 
all  the  infinite  treasures  of  this  eternity  shall  be  just  as  simple  as  to 
you  the  leaves  on  the  individual  tree  are  ?  It  only  requires  magni- 
tude of  being,  infinity. 

I  pass  briefly  to  some  of  the  uses  that  we  may  make  of  this  doc- 
trine of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

However  much  we  rejoice  in  the  government  of  the  Father ; 
however  much  we  are  comforted  in  the  communion  of  the  Saviour — 
and  in  both  directions  there  is  ample,  inexhaustible  food  for  joy  in 
reflection — ^there  is  also  a  special  joy  in  this  revelation  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  as  the  revelation  of  a  Spirit  whose  special  work  is  dealing  with 
the  human  soul.  More  and  more,  Christian  civilization  leads  us  to 
think  of  men,  not  ethnographically,  not  in  the  relations  of  political 
economy  as  workers,  not  as  subjects  or  citizens,  but  as  thinkers ; 
creatures  of  the  soul ;  creatures  of  the  affection.  More  and  more,  the 
tendencies  ot  civilization  under  Christianity  are  to  take  man  out  of 
the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  and  consider  him  more  as  a  spirit. 
And  this  thought  of  man  in  his  pure  spiritual  existence  is  a  thought 
that  is  cumbered  with  difliculties  when  we  attempt  to  give  it  any 
practical  direction.  The  attempt  to  educate  men ;  the  attempt,  for 
instance,  to  subdue  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  or  to  turn  it,  and  make  it 
subsidiary  to  good ;  the  attempt  to  lift  men  from  out  of  their  animal- 
ism and  into  their  true  spiritual  manhood — this  is  the  most  discou- 
raging aspect  in  which  we  ever  look  upon  human  life. 

Though  we  may  not  know  how,  though  we  may  not  have  any  phi- 
losophy of  it,it  is  a  source  of  great  joy,  and  of  very  great  courage,  that 
the  soul-world  of  man  is  open,  and  that  there  is  in  the  divine  economy 
a  nature  specially  disclosed,  a  power  specially  set  forth,  toward  that. 
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While  there  is  the  government  of  the  material  and  phynical  world ; 
while  there  is  the  government  of  society;  while  there  is  the  great 
nnyailing  of  the  divine  providential  government,  there  is  a  special 
joy  in  the  thought  that  there  is  a  revealed  manifestation  of  God,  tliat 
there  is  a  personality  of  God,  that  there  is  the  revelation  of  a  divine 
Being  that  takes  charge  of  the  thought-life,  of  the  spirit-life  of  the 
human  race. 

This  gives  hope  for  the  lower  and  almost  imhruted  racea  All 
things  are  possible,  not  to  science,  but  to  faith.  It  is  true  tha^  the 
lower  races  may  be  ameliorated  gradually ;  that  by  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  great  physical  laws  in  the  economy  of  God,  much  may  be 
done  to  change  them ;  but  there  is  a  subtle  and  interior  influence, 
which  science  is  not  yet  prepared  to  recognize,  going  on,  and  which 
gives  hope  to  those  that  take  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands,  and  preach 
to  the  lowest  and  most  imhruted ;  a  power  over  and  above  the  work 
that  is  done  by  the  truth,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  nature,  and 
npon  human  laws,  and  upon  political  economies.  There  is  a  direct, 
stimulating,  converting,  cleansing,  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  exerted  upon  the  souls  of  men«  It  is  the  hope  of  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind. 

We  are  becoming  so  much  accustomed  to  look  at  every  thing  in  the 
light  of  natural  law,  that  we  despond  when  we  see  races  pouring  in 
upon  us.  Men  say,  "  What  can  you  do  with  the  Chinaman  ?"  What 
man  can  not  do,  God  can.  ^'  What  can  you  do  with  the  Hottentot 
and  the  Central  African?"  I  believe  that  there  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  while  we  are  to  apply  all  the  great  superiorities,  and 
the  instruments  which  spring  from  them ;  whUe  we  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  science  indicates,  I  believe  that  there  is  also  a  cleansing  and  re- 
generating power  that  can  take  hold  of  the  very  soul  itself  of  the  lowest 
races,  to  make  them  heirs  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  And  but 
for  that  hope  I  would  give  up  all  thought  of  the  weaker  races,  and 
would  say,  ^'  Grind  them  as  quick  as  possible,  and  have  them  out  of 
the  way."  The  weaker  races,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  pure  philoso- 
phy, are  condemned  to  perish.  It  is  only  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  which  the  heart  of  God  can  take  hold  of  the  interior  econo- 
my of  the  human  soul  in  its  lowest  estates,  that  gives  me  hope,  and 
gives  me  courage  to  believe  that  they  will  yet  stand. 

It  also  gives  every  soul  hope  and  courage  in  laboring  in  the  higher 
elements  of  his  nature,  against  his  passions  and  against  selfishness. 
**  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  saith  the 
apostle ;  '*  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure."  There  is  the  foundation.  It  is  worth  my  while 
to  work  now,  since  God  is  working.  Without  God's  help,  so  hard  would 
be  the  task,  so  insuperable  the  obstacles,  that  not  in  single  and  solitary 
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hours,  but  comprehensively,  men  would  despair,  and  say.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  overcome  my  temperaments,  my  endowments,  my  cir- 
cumstances in  society.  I  never  can  wage  successfully  this  battle 
that  I  am  called  to  wage."  But,  O  man!  however  imbruted  you 
may  be ;  however  full  you  may  be  of  basilar  instincts,  God  is  might, 
ier  than  you  are ;  and  there  is  a  rescue  that  is  coming  to  the  human 
souL  He  that  makes  battle  for  himself  has  God  on  his  side.  And 
there  is  hope  even  in  the  worst  cases.  There  is  no  imagination  so 
corrupt,  there  is  no  heart  so  idolatrous,  that  God^s  Spirit  can  not  win  it 
back  again  to  truth  and  to  loyalty.  There  is  no  honor  so  obscured 
that  God  can  not  kindle  it  again.  He  who  out  of  night  brings  the 
morning  star ;  he  who  for  ages  has  led  the  morning  light  out  of  mid- 
night darkness — can  not  he  bring  the  soul  out  of  darkness,  and  bring  it 
into  the  light  and  glory  of  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  the  only  hope  ? 

Are  we  to  measure  all  men's  heads  by  our  eye,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  only  to  men  with  high  heads?  Are  we  to  despair  doing  any 
thing  for  round,  buU-headed  men  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for  them  ?  Yes, 
there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  God  is  not  limited  to  human  instra- 
ments  alone ;  that  he  does  not  simply  make  use  of  the  Grospel  and 
the  laws  of  nature  and  society.  There  is  over  and  above  this  a  diviner 
and  more  immense  power — God's  inspirational  Spirit.  For  the  lowest 
and  most  desperately  wicked  men  there  is  hope  in  the  Holy  Ghost — 
and  none  out  of  it 

There  is  no  person  who  is  attempting  to  develop  a  truly  Christian 
character  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  occasion  to  be  com- 
forted by  this  view.  We  have  our  hours  of  despondency ;  we  have 
our  times  in  which  we  feel  that  it  is  all  in  vain  that  we  are  doing 
some  things ;  that  we  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  character  is,  and 
of  what  cause  and  effect  are ;  and  that  we  may  be  making  our  passes 
in  the  dark,  and  in  wrong  directions. 

I  sometimes  think  of  it  as  of  a  child  sitting  in  a  boat.  The  child 
does  not  know  the  coast,  and  it  very  little  understands  how  to  row. 
If  the  child  were  to  be  left  to  itself,  pulling  upon  the  oars,  its  right 
hand  being  a  little  stronger  than  the  other,  it  would  be  all  the  time 
veering  the  boat  to  the  right,  and  the  boat  would  be  constantly  turn- 
ing round  and  round.  The  child  would  perhaps  make  its  way  out  of 
the  harbor  and  into  the  ocean,  and  it  would  be  carried  away  and 
lost,  if  there  were  no  guiding  power  in  the  boat  except  its  o^vn.  But 
there  in  the  stem  sits  the  father.  The  uneven  strokes  of  the  child 
would  carry  the  boat  this  way  or  that  way  out  of  its  course ;  hut  the 
steady  hand  of  the  father  overcomes  those  uneven  strokes ;  and  all 
the  mistakes  with  the  oars  are  rectified  by  the  rudder,  and  the  boat 
keeps  the  right  course.  So  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  child,  though 
misdirected,  all  works  for  good  when  the  father  guides. 
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Now,  we  have  an  overseeing^  sapervising  Father,  a  divine  Spirit ; 
and,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  if  we  pull  wrong,  or  pull  disproportion* 
ately,  doing  what  we  do  by  mistake,  there  is  this  directing  Spirit  that 
guides,  inspires,  overrules  results,  and  brings  to  pass  glorious  ends  by 
means  of  ignominious  instruments. 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Spirit  is 
preached  who  have  a  conception  that  this  is  something  laid  upon  man, 
as  it  were,  from  the  arbitrariness  of  the  divine  will.  There  are  men 
who  have  unfortunately  heard  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  such  a  way  that 
they  say,  '^  If  my  duty  was  plainly  made  out  to  me,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  do  just  as  I  pleased,  I  think  I  could  go  along  reasonably 
well ;  but  then  I  must  get  this  Spirit — whatever  it  is ;  I  must  say  every 
day, '  God's  Spirit  permitting  me,  I  will  do  so  and  so.' "  They  think 
they  must  have  this  divine  Spirit  as  a  kind  of  amulet.  No  I  If  there 
is  a  man  here  that  can  develop  righteousness  without  any  help,  he  is 
at  Uberty  to  do  it.  I  stake  my  soul  for  yours,  you  may  develop  your- 
self into  an  angel  if  you  can,  and  God  will  not  be  angry  one  bit. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  that  God  wants  to  think  for.  If  you  can 
think  for  yourself,  think.  There  is  not  a  man  here  of  whom  holy  an- 
gels, or  the  Father  of  angels,  is  jealous,  lest  he  will  get  along  too  fast, 
or  help  himself  too  much. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  teacher  guides  the  child  because  he  is 
jealous  of  his  pupil,  and  because  he  does  not  want  the  pupil  to  learn 
faster  than  he  chooses  to  teach  him  ?  Why,  if  the  child  can  learn  with- 
out a  teacher,  the  schoolmaster  thanks  him,  and  would  rather  he  would 
than  not.  If  my  children  can  learn  faster  in  the  family  than  I  can 
teach  them,  why,  I  am  all  the  happier  for  that.  And  if  there  is  that' 
in  you  which  will  guide  you  right ;  if  you  have  that  in  you  which  will 
restrain  your  passions  and  control  your  pride ;  if  you  know  how  to 
deal  with  tempestuous  lusts  that  threaten  to  drag  you  down  to  ruin ; 
if  your  soul  goes  awhoring  from  purity  and  righteousness  and  honor, 
ftnd  you  know  how  to  deal  with  that*infemal  spirit  which  has  been 
infused  into  you,  then  bless  God,  and  use  your  power.  There  is  no 
jealousy  in  the  heaven  above,  and  there  is  no  heresy  in  the  truth  on 
earth. 

But  for  all  the  rest  of  you  that  do  not  know ;  for  all  of  you  that 
&re  blind,  and  can  not  see ;  for  all  of  you  that  are  weak,  and  can  not 
get  strength ;  for  all  of  you  that  stumble  in  the  wilderness,  and  can 
not  find  your  way  out ;  for  all  of  you  that  do  not  know  how  to  perse- 
vere; for  all  of  you  to  whom  days  are  mighty  oscillations  that  swing 
yon  aea-sick,  as  the  tempest  on  the  ocean  swings  the  sea-sick  voyager ; 
for  all  of  you  that  have  tried  to  be  good,  and  who  say,  "  I  see  what 
goodtiess  is,  and  long  for  it,  but  I  can  not  reach  it"  —  for  all  of  you 
thera  is  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  to  help.    And  to  you  I  preach  the 
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acceptance  of  this  Spirit,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  privilege.    I  preacb 
this  inshining  of  the  divine  Spirit  as  God's  great  mercy  to  your  souL 

If,  when  the  channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  rocks  aro 
dangerous,  and  the  gale  is  on  the  sea,  the  shipmaster  chooses 
to  bring  in  his  ship,  and  can  do  it,  without  a  pilot,  who  cares  ?  If, 
seeing  the  lights  that  are  kindled  along  the  coast,  he  says,  *'  I  do  not 
need  those  lights;  I  can  bring  my  ship  in  without  them,"  is  there 
any  fine  for  his  not  looking  at  the  lights  ?  If  he  can  bring  his  ship 
in  without  looking  at  them,  let  him  do  it  But  if  the  night  is  dark ; 
if  the  landmarks  are  all  rubbed  out ;  if  he  is  going  on  to  the  coast, 
and  he  feels,  ^^  I  would  to  God  that  I  knew  where  I  was  I"  and  if^  as 
he  speaks,  there  opens  up  the  light,  so  that  he  says,  ^^  Thank  God !  I 
know  that  light — now  I  know  where  I  am ;"  and  if  the  light  disap- 
pears, and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the  light  that  he  thought  it 
was,  and  it  flashes  again,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  he  made  no  mistake^ 
that  he  judged  rightly,  that  it  was  that  light,  and  he  brings  his  ship 
safely  in,  has  he  not  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  light-house  that 
taught  him  how  to  bring  himself  into  the  harbor  and  into  safety  ? 

Now,  the  truths  of  God's  Spirit  are  lit  up  along  the  way  of  human 
life,  not  because  there  is  any  duty  of  directing  your  course  by  them, 
but  because  there  is  infinitely  more— because  you  n^edf  just  such 
stimulation,  just  such  guidance,  and  God  is  pleased  to  reach  down 
to  you  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  gives  it  to  you.  Why  ? 
Because  you  need  it,  and  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  generous  and 
to  give  it. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  say,  you  must  depend  upon  the  infiuences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  I  say,  try  to  be  a  good  man.  If  you  can  do  it 
of  your  own  strength,  well  and  good.  But  every  man  who,  trying 
to  be  a  good  man,  relies  upon  his  own  strength,  soon  comes  to  feel 
that,  unless  God  helps  him,  all  other  help  is  vain. 

Only  one  other  point.  This  truth  ought  to  cut  up  by  the  roots 
that  antinomian  and  wicked  waiting  which  some  men  practice,  or 
profess  to  practice,  because  they  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  God's 
name.  Here  are  those  who,  perhaps  through  ignorance  or  misin- 
struction,  with  some  degree  of  honesty  think  that  they  ought  not 
to  go  too  fast  or  too  far ;  that  it  would  be  assuming  the  prerogatives 
of  God.  But  the  very  object  of  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  to  loork  in  you  to  will  and  to  do.  You  can  never  will  nor  do  fast 
enough,  nor  go  far  enough,  to  please  God. 

Do  you  suppose  that  a  man,  and  such  a  man  as  you  are,  is  nim- 
bler than  the  footsteps  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
you  are  ever  ready  to  work  before  God  is  ready  to  have  you?  Do 
you  suppose  that  you  have  anticipated,  that  you  have  outrun  the 
divine  will,  and  that  you  must  wait  for  God  to  catch  up  with  your 
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footsteps  iu  the  great  work  of  spiritnalizing  your  soul,  or  the  soals 
of  yoar  fellow-men  ?  Do  you  suppose,  bats,  owls  that  you  are,  need- 
iog  the  morning  light  to  rebuke  your  dim  seeing — do  you  suppose 
that  that  is  the  side  on  which  man  needs  to  be  cautioned  and  warned^ 
lest  he  should  do  too  much,  and  take  away  from  the  honor  and  soy- 
ereignty  of  God  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  men  should  be  inspired  to  a  higher  degree  of  activity 
than  they  could  have  in  their  own  normal  and  natural  conditions. 

Never  be  afraid  of  going  too  far,  so  that  you  are  under  the  domi- 
nion and  influence  of  sweet  affections.  Under  malign  influences,  you 
may  he  inspired  too  far  into  fanaticism ;  but  love  never  went  too  fast 
nor  too  far.  Zeal  for  men  never  burned  too  brightly.  The  zeal  of 
self-sacrifice ;  the  earnest  endeavor  to  do  good ;  faith  in  the  solution 
of  all  those  great  questions  of  character  that  All  the  world  in  regard 
to  human  nature — these  things  you  may  cultivate  without  the  least 
fear  that  you  will  detract  from  the  glory  of  God's  Spirit. 

Go  forward,  then,  from  day  to  day,  and  you  will  find  —  the  most 
adventurous  man  will  find — that  before  him,  and  shining  brighter  and 
brighter  untjo  the  perfect  day,  is  the  light  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod. 

May  God  grant  that  we  may  come  into  a  more  perfect  com- 
mnnion  and  knowledge  of  this  divine  Spirit,  both  for  the  wants  of 
oar  own  souls,  and  as  a  means  and  a  power  in  us  of  exciting  a  newer 
life  and  a  higher  aspiration  in  the  souls  of  those  who  are  round 
about  us.  And  when  at  last  we  have  finished  our  earthly  career, 
may  we,  with  open  face,  behold  the  mystery,  then  solved,  of  how  the 
one  God  may  be  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  how  the 
Holy  Ghost,  blessed  Inspirer  and  Teacher  and  Guide,  has  wrought 
in  QS,  until  we  are  presented  before  the  throne  of  the  Father  without 
blemish,  or  wrinkle,  or  spot. 


-♦♦♦- 


PBATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wi  r^olce,  Almighty  God,  that  we  are  brought  again  to  this  place,  where  Uiy  mercies  have 
abounded ;  where  thou  hast  made  the  honrs  of  saduess  bright ;  where  thoa  hast  cheered  ns  with 
hopes  that  not  all  the  troubles  of  time  could  drive  away ;  where  we  have  beheld  thee  and  the 
heavenly  vision.  Sacred  are  the  places  of  memory ;  and  we  gather  from  the  past,  and  fh>m  all 
its  blessed  experioioes,  hope  for  the  ftxtnre,  that  God,  who  hath  done  abundantly  more  than  we 
isked  or  thought,  will  surely  do  in  the  ititure  yet  more.  For  what  is  there  that  thou  wilt  with- 
hold which  can  do  us  good  ?  Thou  art  not  richer  for  withholding.  Thou  livest  but  to  give. 
I'orth  from  thee  come  endless  influences.  And  thy  Joy  is  that  Joy  which  thou  dost  create.  Thou 
Art  Bot  malign ;  thou  art  not  selfish ;  thou  art  a  Father,  and  art  bound  to  thy  creatures  by  love, 
ud  art  administering  thy  government  in  inefikble  love.  And  we  rejoice  in  thee.  It  is  because 
thou  art  a  God  of  goodness  that  we  repent  of  sin,  and  strive  to  turn  away  from  it,  that  we  may  be 
fotmd  worthy  to  be  called  the  sons  of  such  a  God. 

We  thank  thee  for  that  light  which  has  come  to  any  of  us,  and  by  which  so  many  of  ns  have 
learned,  under  the  influence  of  thy  truth  and  thy  Spirit,  our  own  deep  sinfkxlnesB,  and  our  need 
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of  divine  grace,  both  for  foxgiTeness  and  for  saccor.  Thou  bast  adminifitcred  thy  Spirit  to  ua , 
and  we  have  had  evidence  of  sins  foi^ven,  of  peace  and  traafe  enjoyed,  at  thneSf  nnspc&kftble 
and  fkill  of  glory.  We  thank  thee  for  all  thy  deallnga  with  na  in  the  past;  for  thy  judgments, 
which  have  been  merclea ;  for  pain  and  diai^ppointment ;  for  thwartings  and  obstadea.  We 
thank  thee  that  our  patience  has  been  long  tried,  that  patience  might  have  its  perfect  work.  We 
thank  thee  that  then  hast  not  permitted  na  to  have  onr  own  way,  bnt  atUl  hast  by  thy  word  and 
by  thy  providence  been  bending  ns  to  thy  will,  until  we  ahonld  aay,  with  alacrity  and  gladness, 
"  Thy  will  be  done."  Bring  ns  to  audi  anbmiaeivenees  of  thooght  and  feeling,  to  snch  largeness 
of  trast  in  thee  for  what  thon  art,  that  we  shall  not  need  to  nnderstand  what  thoa  art  doing. 
May  it  be  enough  tor  us  that  thy  providences  are  interpreted  in  the  events  that  are  tranapJrii^ 
lh>m  day  to  day,  and  that  the  reasons  of  thy  being  shall  be  made  known  to  us  hereafter. 

Hay  we  bear,  then,  the  things  which  we  can  not  throw  off.  May  we  wait  for  the  disclosure 
of  thy  purposes.  May  we  never  abandon  for  a  moment  the  Joy  of  the  trust  that  God  is  ever  good, 
and  that  he  will  do  only  good  to  those  that  trust  him ;  that  all  things  ahal^  work  together  for 
good  to  those  that  trust  in  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  to  every  one  of  us  the  several  allotments  of  thy 
providence.  Grant  that  wo  may  study  contentment  in  them,  and  not  fret  ourselves,  nor  weary 
ourselves  with  repining.  May  we  seek,  wherever  we  are,  and  in  what  state  soever,  therewith  to 
be  content,  honoring  and  glorifying  God. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  have  more  and  more  the  hearts  of  little  children  in  us.  More 
and  more  may  we  look  away  firom  the  things  of  this  life  to  those  higher  and  better  things  which 
wait  for  us  in  the  life  which  is  to  come.  Prepare  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  for  the  ftitnre  of  this 
life.  Prepare  us  for  sickness,  for  decline,  and  for  death.  And  prepare  us  for  the  glorious  meet- 
ing of  the  spirits  of  the  Just  made  perfect  beyond  death  in  the  glory  of  the  eternal  heavens. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  pray  not  fbr  ourselves  alone,  but  for  Uie  whole  Israel  of  God ;  for  aJl 
who  love  thee,  and  call  upon  thee  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  Bless  them  this  day,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  Be  with  them,  to  interpret  more  and  more  perfectly  the  way  of  truth  and  tiie  way  of 
duty.  Unite  thy  people  of  every  name  more  doaely  together.  May  we  not  annoy  each  other. 
May  we  not  seek  division  and  separation,  but  rather  unity  and  confidence  in  the  tbings  in  which 
we  agree.  And  we  pray  that  thy  Gospel  may  be  spread  everywhoe  throughout  our  whole  land. 
Bemcmber  the  waste  places.  Remember  feeble  churches  everywhere.  And  tiiy  servants  that  in 
aickness  and  In  poverty  are  seeking  to  spread  abroad  the  lig^t  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
—grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  be  sustained  in  their  arduous  work,  and  that  their  sufferings 
may  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  to  the  number  of  those  that  shall  preadi  the  GospeL 
And  in  this  great  day  of  necessity,  when  so  many  places  hold  out  their  hands  for  relief,  may 
there  be  found  of  our  sons  and  daughters  those  that  shall  go  forth  to  teach  and  to  preach,  so 
that  our  whole  land  may  be  regenerated,  and  stand  upon  Justice,  and  upon  true  fear  of  God,  and 
the  loVe  of  man,  and  be  purified  ttom  ambition  and  ttom  evil  work. 

Hasten  the  promises  that  are  to  be  fhlfllled  in  the  regeneration  of  nations.  Let  thy  kingdom 
come  everywhere,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake. 


-♦♦♦- 
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Gbamt  unto  us,  our  Heavenly  Father,  thy  blessing,  whidi  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sor- 
row. Sanctify  to  us  the  truth.  By  the  truth  lead  us ;  bnt  by  the  Holy  Ghost  enrich  and  sanctify 
us.  Grant  that  thy  servants  may  be  made  strong  to  do  the  work  of  God,  by  the  consdousness  of 
thy  companionship  with  them.  They  are  never  alone— and  never  so  little  as  when  they  aeem 
most  alone.  Grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  be  empty,  that  God  may  fill  ua ;  and  how  to  be 
weak,  that  God  may  make  us  strong.  Grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  r^oice  in  infirmity.  May 
we  live  in  fiiith.  May  our  life  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  then  may  we  appear,  when  he 
shall  appear,  to  be  glorified  with  him.  These  merdes  we  ask  thron^^  the  riches  of  grace  In 
Christ  Jesus.    Amen, 


WATCHFULNESS. 


■*•••» 


*  Watoh  je  and  pnj,  lest  je  enter  into  temptation."— Mask.  ziT.  38. 


Of  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  enjoin  watchfnl- 
nesB — and  they  are  very  nnmeroos — ^I  have  selected  this,  partly  becaniSe 
it  is  the  language  of  onr  Master,  and  partly  because  it  gives  the  reason 
for  watch^ness — Ust  ye  enter  into  temptation. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  military  figure ;  although  watching  may  be  a 
domestic  figure,  ordinarily  it  is  militaiy. 

A  tower,  a  casde,  a  fort,  is  not  content  with  simply  the  str^igth  of 
its  walls,  and  its  various  defences.  Sentinels  are  placed  all  around 
about  it,  and  they  walk  both  night  and  day,  and  look  out  on  every 
flide  to  descry  any  approaching  danger,  that  the  soldiers  within  may 
pat  themselves  at  onoe  in  a  condition  to  receive  attack. 

Still  more  are  a  moving  army  watchftd,  whether  upon  the  march,  or  in 
the  camp.  They  throw  out  advanced  guards.  The  picket  line  is  ei^ 
tablifihed  by  night  and  by  day.  Men  are  set  apart  to  watch  on  purpose 
that  no  enemy  may  take  them  unawai^s;  that  they  may  constantly  be 
prepared  for  whatever  incursion  the  chances  of  war  may  bring  upob 
tiiem. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  making  a  campaign  through  life. 
The  assumption,  all  the  way  through,  is,  that  we  are  upon  an  enemy's 
ground,  and  thsib  we  are  surrounded,  or  liable  to  be  surrounded,  with 
adversaries  who  will  rush  in  upon  us,  and  take  us  captives  at  unawares! 
We  are  commanded,  therefore,  to  do  as  soldiers  do,  whether  in  foit,  or 
in  camp — ^to  be  always  vigilant,  always  prepared. 

This  exhortation  and  teaching  runs  through  the  scriptures  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Dormancy,  carelessness,  heedlessness,  false  security^ 
— we  are  warned  against  them  continually.  Vigilance,  activity,  watch^ 
fulness, — ^we  are  exhorted  to  these  continually.     Our  Master  interprets 
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a  part  of  this  text  in  the  veiy  few  petitaons  that  belong  to  what  ia  called 
"The  Lord's  Prayer." 

Here  he  says,  "Watch,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation" — as  thoagli 
that  would  often  decide  the  moral  condition  of  a  man;  as  though  his 
safety  reqmred  that  he  should  not  go  into  temptation,  and  should  not 
lie  exposed  to  temptation.  One  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  is, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation" — as  though  we  should  be  safe  if 
we  were  not  led  into  it^  and  as  though  our  safety  would  be  doubtful 
if  we  were.  No  man  knows,  when  he  is  led  into  temptation,  whether 
he  will  come  out  safe.  "A  prudent  man,"  we  are  told,  "foreseeth 
the  evH,  and  hideth  himself;  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  pun- 
ished." And  that  passage  of  Paul  in  Ephesians,  "Put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  stand,"  is  to  the  same  purport  Look  out  for  danger, 
and  pi-epai-e  for  it,  and  avoid  it — that  is  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  as  it  was  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  dangers 
arising  from  men's  appetites  and  passions  cannot  be  met,  on  the  whole, 
in  any  other  way  so  well  as  by  a  beforehand  preparation. 

When  passions  are  really  aroused,  there  are  few  that  can  cope  with 
them.  They  must  spend  their  ftiry ;  and  then  we  must  gather  up  our- 
selves the  best  way  W6  may  afterwards.  Here  is  the  first  position 
which  I  take  in  respect  to  watching. 

They  that  are  called — and  who  is  not^  in  some  form? — to  carry  his 
passions  and  appetites  safely  through  life,  can  do  it  only  on  the  theory 
of  foreseeing  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  liable  to  have  their 
appetites  and  passions  aroused,  and  preparing  beforehand  to  meet  those 
circumstances.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  hope  to  go 
safely  and  securely.  The  theory  by  which  a  man  throws  off  temptation, 
is,  that  he  rouses  up  in  his  mind  one  feeling  to  counteract  another.  If 
a  strong  feeling  is  developed  in  a  child,  or  in  an  adult,  you  cannot  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  will,  suppress  that  feeling.  The  will  must  rouse  up 
some  other  feeling  which  shall  dispossess  it  And  so  the  mind  is  made 
up  of  antagonistic,  opposite  feelings  aU  the  way  through. 

Where  passions  are  excited,  they  are  inherently  so  strong  that  there 
is  no  other  overmastering  power  in  the  mind  Call  on  conscience — but 
conscience  is  feebler  than  passion.  Call  on  reason-^but  reason  has  no 
opportunity  to  act  under  the  blinding  influence  of  the  appetites.  Call 
on  self-respect,  on  resolution,  on  whatever  else  you  may — ^bnt  when 
the  passions  are  fairly  aroused  they  overmaster  all  resistance  in  die 
mind,  and  have  a  clean  sweep.  If,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  restrained, 
it  must  be  by  prepaiing  beforehand  For  you  might  just  as  well  at- 
tempt to  let  the  spark  fall  upon  the  powder,  aqd  then  take  care  of 
the  powder,  as  to  let  temptation  &11  upon  the  passions,  thinking  that 
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«  

then  you  can  bind  thera.     Beforehand  or  never  I     No  repentance 

does  you  any  good  that  does  not  prepare  you  by  watchfulness  to  resist 
temptatioiL  Very  little  is  done,  if  one  sins  through  the  passions, 
by  simply  prayiug^  and  asking  to  be  forgiven.  That  is  well  in 
its  way;  but  as  a  preventive,  unless  it  inspires  a  man  to  inquire  how 
he  felt,  and  what  was  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  approached, 
and  prepares  him  for  the  approach  again,  no  repentance  is  of  any 
practical  use.  Passions  are  snares;  and  the  way  to  extract  a  man's 
self  from  snares,  is  not  to  be  caught  in  them.  Passions  are  lions  in 
amboah;  and  the  way  to  deliver  one's  self  fix)m  the  lions  is  to  take 
another  path,  and  go  where  they  are  not  Passions  are  tigers  that  lurk 
on  the  comers  and  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  street  Take  another 
street  That  will  take  you  out  of  the  tiger's  reach.  Passions  are  dan- 
gerous, like  pitfalls,  like  precipices.  It  is  not  safe  to  get  near  them. 
You  are  safe  if  you  give  them  a  wide  berth.  You  do  not  know  that 
you  are  safe  if  you  do  not  And  who  is  he  that  has  not  passions  t  They 
are  the  overmastering  part  in  many  natures.  They  swell,  as  the  tides 
swell  They  bum  as  the  fires  bum.  They  sweep  as  storms  and  winds 
sweep.  And  no  man  can  perform  bis  duty  to  himself— certainly  not  to 
his  God — ^who  does  not  understand  that  the  battle  of  the  passions  is  one 

which  must  be  watched.  It  is  the  battle  in  which  watchfulness  is 
wisdom. 

But  men  are  not  alike  as  regards  their  dangers.  Some  men's  tempta- 
tions  are  not  from  the  side  of  the  passions,  because  they  have  thin 
necks  and  heads,  comparatively  speaking.  Their  temptations  lie  in  the 
direction  of  selfishness  and  pride.  They  are  not  subject  to  violent 
bursts  of  anger.  They  are  not  cruel.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  cai*- 
ried  away  with  gluttony.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  overflowed  with 
lust'  Their  temptations  steal  in  upon  them  in  the  form  of  avarice, 
and  grasping,  greedy  desires.  They  are  always  looking  after  their 
own  interests. 

These,  in  another  way,  just  as  much  as  those,  require  to  be  oveiTna^- 
tered,  not  in  the  point  and  at  the  moment  of  temptation,  but  before- 
hand. They  are  to  be  watched.  A  man  is  not  to  allow  himself  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  those  circumstance  in  which  these  peculiar 
dangers  of  his  temperament  and  his  disposition  will  be  developed;  and 
every  man  must,  in  the  matter  of  watchfulness,  understand  his  own 
self  Your  weakness  is  not  where  another  man's  is.  You  are  weak  in 
one  way — ^that  is,  you  are  strong  in  one  way;  and  he  is  weak  in  another 
way — ^that  is,  he  is  strong  in  another  way.  For  what  we  popularly 
call  weakness,  is  strength 

If  a  man  has  temper  so  strong  that  it  is  all  the  time  running  away 
with  hun,  we  say  that  man's  weakness  is  in  his  temper!    If  a  man 
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has  mightiness  of  aysrioey  men  say  of  him  ''He  has  great  weakness  in 
the  way  of  stinginess!" 

Your  excess  of  disposition,  yonr  strength  of  passion,  and  your 
temptableness  are  not  the  same  as  your  neighbor's.  Therefore,  it  is 
quite  foolish  for  you  to  watch  as  your  neighbor  watdies.  'Every  man 
must  set  his  watch  according  to  his  own  disposition,  and  know  his  own 
disposition  better  than  anybody  else  knows  it 

If  a  fort  is  situated  so  that  the  weakest  side  is  on  the  east,  the  com- 
mander, if  he  is  wise,  will  set  his  watch  there.  He  says,  ''I  believe 
that  if  I  defend  this  point,  nothing  can  do  me  any  harm,"  and  sets  bis 
watch  there.  But  suppose  the  commander  of  a  fort  whose  weak  plaoe 
was  on  the  west  side,  should  put  his  force  all  on  the  east  side !  If  Ite 
would  defend  his  fort  successfully  he  should  put  his  soldiers  whei-e  it  is 
weak. 

Here  is  a  man  that  watches  against  pride ;  but  your  temptation  is 
on  the  side  of  vanity.  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  watch  against  pride^ 
because  pride  is  not  your  besetting  sin.  There  is  many  a  man  who  fbit- 
ters  himself,  that  because  his  neighbor  has  corrected  his  faults  by  gain- 
ing a  victory  over  pride,  all  he  himself  needs  to  do  is  to  gain  a  victory 
over  pride.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  that,  because  he  is  not  tempted  in 
his  pride.  It  is  very  easy  to  watch  against  an  enemy  that  does  not  ex 
ist  It  is  very  easy  to  gain  a  victoiy  where  there  is  no  adversary. 
And  if  a  man  is  very  proud,  and  watches  against  vanity,  how  can  he 
hope  to  escape  from  harmt  And  if  a  man  is  not  proud,  and  he  ^vatches 
against  pride,  what  advantage  will  he  gain  by  it  t 

The  point  where  you  are  liable  to  be  assaulted  is  generally  the 
point  that  you  leave  most  exposed.  Men  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
they  are  assidlable  and  vincible  in  the  point  where  they  are  weakest 
There  is  something  humiliating  in  it  Men  do  not  like  to  admit  that 
they  are  as  vain  as  a  peacock.  Men  do  not  like  to  say,  '^  I  am  as  mWy 
and  as  foolish  as  a  monkey."  They  will  say  it  of  their  neighbor,  but 
they  do  not  like  to  say  it  in  regard  to  themselves.  They  do  not  like  to 
even  confess  it  to  themselves ;  and  they  certainly  do  not  like  to  confess 
it  to  any  friend.  And  yet,  every  man  must  guard  the  point  of  weak- 
ness in  himself.  And  watchfrilness  must  not  be  genera],  or  vague,  or 
theoreticaL  Neither  must  it  be  the  same  as  this  man's  or  that  man's, 
whose  weakness  is  different  from  yours.  Your  watch  must  be  set  over 
against  that  which  is  weak  in  you.  Are  you  slow  of  tongue,  and 
reticent  t  Then  you  do  not  need  to  set  a  watch  at  the  door  of  your 
'mouth.  And  yet  men  generally  pride  themselves  on  such  watc^ifiilness 
as  that.  If  a  man  has  an  excellence,  he  generally  reads  the  scripture 
and  the  pious  books  that  praise  that  excellence.  If  a  man  has  a  special 
virtue,  he  usually  increases  that,  and  insists  upon  it,  and  seems  to  be 
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afiraid  that  that  is  the  side  he  is  going  to  sin  on.  Thus,  a  man  who 
16  aheadj  caiefnl  is  always  talking  about  prndenoe.  Oh  I  prudence  is 
sach  a  virtue  in  him!  A  man  who,  having  no  disposition  to  talk,  and 
no  temptation  to  talk,  manages  his  tongue,  is  the  man  who  shakes  his 
head  at  careless  people,  and  is  proud  to  say  that  he  has  taken  good  care 
of  his  tongue,  and  does  not  often  sin  in  that  way.  God  made  your 
tongue  heavy,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  does  not  wag.  It  is  not  because 
Ton  have  a  special  virtue,  but  because  you  avail  yourself  of  a  natural 
peculiarity.    And  you  pride  yourself  upon  that  I 

It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  not  to  hide  from  himself  his  ailment. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that  was  sick,  and  attempted  to  make 
bimself  believe  that  it  was  his  foot  that  was  ailing,  when  it  was  his 
heart  ?  Suppose  a  man  should  come  to  his  physician  and  have  him  ex- 
amine the  wrong  eye,  and  pay  for  the  physician's  prescription, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  his  eye  was  slightiiy,  but  not  much  damaged^ 
and  should  go  away  saying,  *'I  am  a  great  deal  happier  than  I 
Was,"  although  the  doctor  had  not  looked  at  the  diseased  eye  at  all  t  If 
a  man  should  have  a  cancer,  or  a  deadly  sore,  on  one  arm,  and  should  re- 
fuse to  let  the  physician  see  that,  but  should  show  him  the  well  arm,  he 
would  imitate  what  men  do  who  use  all  deceits  and  delusions  to  hide 
their  moral  sores  and  weaknesses  and  faults,  as  far  as  possible,  froni 
themselves,  from  their  physician,  from  all  persons,  and  then  congratu- 
late themselves  that  they  are  not  in  danger. 

Watchfulness  requires  that  a  man  should  be  honesty  and  should 
know  where  he  is,  and  where  his  danger  is.  Let  others  set  their  watch 
where  they  need  it,  and  you  set  yours  where  you  need  it  Each  man's 
watchfalBess  should  be  according  to  his  temperament  and  constitution. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Every  man  should  know  what  are  the  circum- 
Btancesy  the  times,  and  the  seasons  in  which  he  is  liable  to  sin.  To  make 
this  matter  entu*ely  practical,  there  are  a  great  many  who  neglect  to 
watch  nntil  the  proper  time  and  seasons  for  watching  have  passed  awajr. 
Suppose  your  fault  is  of  your  tongue?  Suppose  your  temper  takes  that 
as  a  means  of  giving  itself  air  and  explosion  ?  With  one  man  it  is 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  and  before  breakfast,  he  is  peculiarly  ner- 
vous and  susceptible.  It  is  then  that  he  is  irritable.  It  is  then  that 
things  do  not  look  right  And  it  is  then  that  the  boys  get  it,  and  the 
guls  get  it^  and  the  tervants  get  it^  and  his  companion  gets  it,  and 
everybody  gets  it  It  is  then,  before  he  has  had  his  coffee,  that  his 
tongue,  as  it  were,  snaps,  and  throws  off  sparks  of  fire. 

With  another  man,  it  is  at  evening,  when  he  is  jaded,  and  wearied 
with  the  care  and  labor.of  the  day.  He  has  emptied  himself  of  nervous 
excitement,  and  left  only  excitability.  And  ^cn  is  the  time  when  he  is. 
liable  ^  break  down  in  various  ways. 
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Men  must  set  their  watch  at  the  time  when  the  enemy  is  accastomed 
to  come.  Indians  usually  make  their  attack  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  men  sleep  soundest ;  and  that  is  the  time  to  watch 
against  Indians.  There  is  no  use  of  doing  it  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  do  not  come  then.  If  it  be  when  you  are  uck  that 
you  are  most  subject  to  malign  passions,  then  that  is  the  time  when  you 
must  set  your  watch.  Or,  if  it  be  when  you  are  well  that  the  tide  of 
blood  swells  too  feverishly  in  you,  then  that  is  the  time  when  yon  must 
set  your  watch.  If  at  one  time  of  the  day  more  than  another,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  you  are  liable  to  be  tempted,  then  in  that  part  of 
the  day  you  must  be  on  your  guard. 

They  that  watch  with  the  sick  know  that  on  the  turning  of  the  night 
is  the  critical  and  peiilous  period.  Somewhere  between  midnight  and 
morning  more  persons  die  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  something  in  lUtiQ  temperature,  or  in  the  magnetic  con- 
ditions, at  that  time,  which  renders  death  more  liable ;  and  therefore 
watchers  bestow  special  attention  upon  patients  at  that  time. 

Everybody  has  hk  hours,  his  times  and  seasons,  and  his  circam 
stances ;  and  every  man  should  learn  them  for  himself;  and  every  man 
should  set  his  watch  then  and  there.  And  frequently,  by  watching  at 
the  right  time,  you  can  easily  carry  yourself  over  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Men  are  required,  also,  to  watch  by  reason  of  the  external  condi- 
tions into  which  they  are  thrown.  And  men  are  very  unlike  in  this 
also.  Some  men  are  at  home  very  liable  to  temptation ;  but  when  they 
go  abroad  they  are  braced  up,  and  are  not  so  open  to  trial  I  have 
known  persons  who  were  in  Jerable  at  home,  who  abused  their  wife, 
and  abused  their  children,  and  seemed  to  think  that  home  was  made 
for  a  man  to  lay  down  watch  in,  and  be  as  ugly  as  he  felt  like  being; 
but  whose  love  of  approbation,  orinterest^  when  they  went  away  fix)m 
home  seemed  to  restrain  them.  I  have  seen  men  who  were  most 
agreeable  on  the  street,  and  wherever  you  met  them,  until  they  got 
home.    And  if  a  man  is  so  constituted,  he  must  set  his  watch  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  who  seem  to  be  cross  and 
crabbed  away  from  home.  Their  sharp,  keen,  twinkling  eye  watches 
for  advantage.  If  you  met  them  on  the  street,  or  in  the  strifes  of  busi- 
ness, you  would  say  that  they  were  sapless  and  hard ;  and  yet,  when 
they  come  home,  how  gentle  and  generous  they  are !  There  is  many  a 
man  that  has  no  reputation  in  the  street,  who  is  idolized  by  those  who 
see  him  within  the  walls  of  the  household.  If,  then,  a  man's  tempts 
»tions  are  away  from  home,  there  is  where  he  must  watch. 

The  influences  that  come  up  around  us  from  social  connections  also 
determine  this,  largely.  There  are  many  men  who  are  like  a  ship 
aground.    When  the  tide  is  out  she  does  not  leak — of  course  not;  but 
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Boon  as  the  tide  oomes  up  and  gnirotindfi  her,  Bhe  leaks  at  every  seam, 
and  IS  filled  with  water.  And  so  there  are  men  who,  when  the  tide  is 
up,  are  perfectly  whehned,  but  who,  when  the  tide  goes  out,  are  perfectly 
free. 

Kow,  men  must  see  all  these  things  respecting  themselves.  The 
pulpit  cannot  tell  them  about  them.  It  is  every  man's  business  to  know 
himself  accurately,  and  to  know  how  to  carry  himself  morally  from  bad 
to  good,  from  good  to  better,  and  from  better  to  best  And  it  must  be 
by  foresight  and  vigilant  watching. 

We  see  that  watching  requires  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  nature, 
and  of  the  times  and  seasons  and  circumstances  in  which  his  moods  and 
dispositions  and  attributes  are  to  act 

In  view  of  this  brief  exposition,  I  remark,  first,  upon  the  condition 
of  a  man  who  has  no  plan  of  moral  life ;  who  has  no  knowledge  of  him- 
self;  who  has  no  care;  who  never  keeps  account.  We  know  very  well 
what  would  be  the  career  of  any  man  in  business  who  bought  without 
consideration,  and  sold  without  calculation ;  who  gave  notes  and  made 
no  record;  who  ran  up  debt  upon  debt,  and  forgot  today  what  were 
the  transactions  of  yesterday.  How  long  before  such  a  man  would 
come  to  bankruptcy?  In  business,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  there  must 
be  system,  not  only,  but  foresight;  and  not  only  foresight,  but  constant 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  business  respecting  his  affauu  And 
where  any  business  man  is  lacking  in  foresight,  and  lacking  in  know- 
ledge of  its  conditions,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  8ui*e,  sooner 
or  later,  to  come  to  disaster. 

And  if  that  be  so  in  the  merchandise  of  things,  however  precious 
l^e  commodities  may  be,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  the  merchandise  of 
qualities !  How  can  a  man  take  so  complex  a  thing  as  his  own  soul, 
and  carry  it  safely  in  a  world  where  it  is  surrounded  and  acted  upon  by 
varied  influences ;  where  the  imagination  is  so  soliciting ;  where  the 
sentiments  are  played  upon;  where  the  very  air  seems  to  breathe  upon 
OS  influences  good  or.  malign  ?  How  can  a  man  take  all  his  instincts 
and  passions  and  appetites  and  carry  them  freely  through  the  world, 
utterly  thoughtless  of  what  shall  be  done  to  him,  of  what  he  is,  and  of 
what  he  is  to  become.  And  yet,  tliis  is  the  &te  of  thousands.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons  who  are  living  so  habitually.  They  think 
themselves  to  be  veiy  good,  because  they  are  not  very  bad.  Many  persona 
have  no  positive  Ufe  or  character.  They  never  think;  they  never  plan; 
they  never  eagerly  fore-look ;  they  never  vigilantly  guard.  They  are 
floating  through  11£b,  and  taking  whatever  fate  may  befall  them.  This 
is  not  wise,  oar  Master  being  witness,  who  said,  ^' Watch,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation."    You  cannot  afford  to  be  tempted.    You  certainly 
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cannot  afford  to  be  tempted  nnder  drcoinstances  where  you  will  lM!eak 
down. 

Wo  see,  too,  how,  outside  of  that,  this  overweening  confidence  de- 
stroys men.  A  man  that  does  not  belieye  he  is  yindble,  will  not  watch. 
If  a  man  believes  that  he  is  invindble  under  asssalt,  why  should  he 
watch?  Men  have  an  extravagant  efidfnate  of  their  own  virtues  and 
excellences.  The  result  is  that  they  are  frequently  not  half  so  strong 
as  they  think  they  are.  I  know  that  experience  in  life  makes  one  more 
and  more  rever^it  of  that  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I  have 
quoted — "Lead  us  not  into  temptation.**  When  we  see  what  calam- 
ities befall  men,  we  shudder,  and  thank  God  that  we  were  never  left  to 
such  cu*cumstances.  If  that  man  fell  under  such  a  pressure,  you  say, 
"  I  thank  God  that  he  did  not  put  me  where  that  man's  foot  slid.  I  did 
not  think  there  was  much  danger  in  that  direction ;  but  if  that  man 
was  not  able  to  bear  tiie  temptation,  how  do  I  know  that  I  should  not 
go  down  as  he  didT"  To  be  sure,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  a  coward; 
but  he  is  not  wise  to  have  such  an  overweening  estimate  of  his  power 
in  the  day  of  temptation,  as  not  to  humble  himself^  and,  reverently, 
every  day,  say,  "  God  deliver  me  from  being  tempted.**  He  is  not  wi;se 
who  says,  "  I  am  too  straight  ever  to  be  crooked ;  I  am  too  strong  ever 
to  be  bent ;  I  am  too  tough  ever  to  be  broken :  let  temptation  play 
about  me ;  I  have  a  lightning-rod  of  resolution.**  By-and-by  will  come 
the  flash,  and  stiike  clear  through  to  the  foundation  of  the  house. 

Ko  man  can  afford,  therefore,  living  in  such  a  world  as  this,  with 
the  au:  full  of  invisible  influences,  and  with  dangers  thundering  on  every 
side,  to  say,  "I  am  in  no  danger ;  or,  if  there  are  dangers,  I  am  just 
the  champion  that  can  meet  them  and  overcome  them.**  Such  men  are 
twisted  off  and  thrown  down,  as  a  tornado  twists  off  the  stalwart  oak 
and  throws  it  in  an  instant  to  the  ground. 

But  some  men  will  say,  "Is  there,  then,  such  poor  stuff?  Is  there  no 
such  thing  as  a  virtue  that  is  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  Is 
there  no  heroism  ?  Ai'e  men  to  creep  into  their  holes  ?  Are  men  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  bomb-proofs  ?  Is  this  a  world  in  which  sin 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  go  openly,  and  in  which  truth  and  righteous- 
ness must  always  fight  behind  bulwarks?"  It  is  a  world  in  which  men, 
at  least,  when  they  ai-e  veterans,  may  venture  as  they  did  not  in  youth. 
It  certainly  is  a  world  in  which  virtue  is  not  to  be  cowardly.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  presumptuous ;  it  is  not  to  be  exta:^  hazardous.  Although  when  the 
path  of  duty  is  once  marked  out,  no  man  should  shiink  from  it  because 
it  is  dangerous.  For  providence  never  puts  a  man  on  any  path  of  duty 
without  making  provision  for  his  safety.  And  it  is  always  safe  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  duty  where  it  is  marked  out  But  it  is  not  safe  for  any 
man  to  provoke  temptation,  and  throw  himself  in  its  way.     Therefore^ 
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men  that  are  true,  pare  and  upright)  sin  against  their  own  bouIs  when 
ihey  purposely  and  self^confidently  venture  under  the  influence  of  temp*- 
tatioiL  There  are  a  great  manj  persons  that  are  young  in  conscience, 
that  are  inexperienced,  and  that  are  to  a  certain  extent  innocent,  who 
permit  themselves  to  do  what  the  riper  experience  even  of  bad  men 
would  never  permit  them  to  do.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  daUying 
with  temptation.  Many  a  maiden  will  insensibly,  and  step  by  step, 
allow  herself  to  be  led  to  things  that,  if  not  wrong,  are  yet  so  near  to 
h  that  they  lie  in  its  very  twilight ;  and  she  is  all  the  time  excusing  to 
herself  each  permissions  and  such  dalliance,  and  saying,  ^^I  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  wrong.  I  shall  in  due  time  recover  myself."  There  is  many 
a  man  who  takes  the  serpent  into  his  hand,  because  it  is  lithe,  and 
graceful,  and  burnished,  and  beautiful,  and  plays  with  that  which  in 
some  unguarded  moment  will  strike  him  with  its  poison  fangs ;  and  it  is 
poor  excuse,  when  this  dalliance  has  led  him  to  the  very  edge  of 
temptation,  and  has  struck  the  fatal  poison  into  him,  for  him  to  say,  "I 
did  not  mean  to."  The  mischief  is  done.  The  damnation  is  to  come. 
And  it  is  poor  comfort  to  say,  '*  I  did  not  mean  to."  Pass  by  it ;  come 
not  near  it ;  keep  &r  from  it,  and  then  you  will  be  safe.  But  it  is  not 
safe  for  innocent,  or  inexperienced,  or  unconscious,  or  inconsiderate 
virtue,  to  go,  by  dalliance,  near  to  things  that  carry  in  them  the  very 
v^om  of  Satan.  And  yet,  how  many  there  are  that  laugh,  and  are  gay, 
ftnd  graceful,  with  a  thousand  quips  and  cranks,  and  beautiful  as  a 
babble  that  rises  on  the  sea,  and  like  a  bubble  bm'st  in  a  moment ! 
"Watch,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  are  not  liable  to  the  tempta- 
tions and  destruction  which  come  from  the  inflammation  of  passion. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  allow  themselves  to  follow  an  in- 
qoiffltive  eye.  They  like  to  explore.  They  like  to  know  what  is  going 
^^  There  are  a  great  many  young  men  that  come  down  to  New 
j^ork  who  like  to  see  what  gamblers  do,  and  have  a  great  interest  in 
gtnng  into  their  saloons  and  their  dens,  and  allowing  themselves  to 
nibble,  and  see  what  will  be  done  to  them.  There  81*6  a  great  many 
^  go  to  the  strange  woman's  house.  It  is  pure  curiosity  that  leads 
them  there  I  They  go  to  take  stcUisties.  There  are  a  great  many  that 
want  to  8ee  life  ;  and  what  they  mean  by  seeing  life,  is  seeing  rotten- 
11688.  They  go  to  see  what  depravity  can  do.  They  go  to  filthy  dens, 
^cy  go  to  brutal  rings.  They  go  where  sport  means  cruelty,  and 
where  pleasure  means  lust — ^lust  that,  like  the  mud  of  the  unquiet  sea, 
^'^^ot  rest  They  go  to  see,  not  intending  harm.  And  yet,  in  the 
^guage  of  scripture,  the  "dart  stiikes  through  the  liver,"  of  hundreds 
«nd  thousands  who  deliberately  cany  themselves  within  the  sweep  of 
*«8ethmg8. 
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What  should  you  think  of  a  man  who,  coming  down  to  New  ITork, 
should  say,  ^^I  have  had  quite  an  experience  this  morning.     I  have 
been  up  to  one  of  the  shambles  where  they  were  butchering ;  and  I 
saw  them  knock  down  oxen,  and  saw  them  cut  their  throats,  and  saw 
the  blood  flow  in  streams  from  the  great  gashes.    I  spent  a  whole  half 
day  there,  looking  at  men  killing,  and  killing,  and  killing."     What 
would  you  say  of  a  man  that  said,  "  I  have  been  crawling  through,  the 
sewers  under  the  street ;  for  I  want  to  know  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
things  in  this  city  V    What  kind  of  curiosity  would  that  be  ?     What 
should  you  think  of  a  man  who  went  where  he  could  see  the  oflTal  of 
hospitals  and  dissecting  rooms,  and  went  wallowing  in  rottenness  and 
disease,  because  he  wanted  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  things  in 
general  t    And  yet,  here  ai*e  men  who  take  things  more  feculent,  more 
fetid,  more  foul,  more  danmable  and  dangerous — ^the  diseases,  the 
ulcers,  the  sores  and  the  filth  of  the  appetites  and  the  passions ;  and  they 
will  go  wading  and  looking  at  things  that  a  man  should  shut  his  eyes 
on  if  they  were  providentially  thrown  before  him.    Why,  there  are 
some  things  that  it  is  a  sin  to  look  at  twice.      And  yet  there  are  men 
who  hunt  them  up ! 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  old  ''Lives  of  the  Saints,"  that  the  devil 
found  a  young  man  at  a  theatre,  and  took  possession  of  him ;  and  the 
saint  rebuked  him,  and  said,  ''  Why  do  you  take  one  of  the  Lord's 
children  ?"  and  the  devil  said,  ''  What  business  has  one  of  the  Lord's 
children  on  my  ground  t"  It  is  thus  in  temptation.  Men  tempt  the 
devil.  They  send  a  message  to  him,  inviting  him  to  come  and  take 
theuL 

Rising  from  these  youthful  indiscretions  and  depravities  and  destruc- 
tions, there  are  those  who  are  more  considerate,  and  are  less  liable  to 
these  inflammatory  temptations,  and  are  mai'king  their  course  in  life  on 
this  principle :  ''  I  will  not  lie ;  but  I  will  take  eveiy  advantage  I  can, 
just  inside  of  lying."  And  they  run  their  line  of  life  so  near  to  deceit 
that  it  is  equivocal.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  tell,  sometimes,  which  side 
of  the  line  they  are  on.  They  are  conscientious  in  this.  They  say,  ''I  do 
not  mean  to  lie.  I  mean  to  take  cai'e."  But  they  go  so  near  that  the 
least  joggle  of  dieir  wheel,  if  they  run  over  an  unexpected  stone,  throws 
them  over  the  line.  They  get  back  just  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  but  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  be  repaked. 

There  are  men  who  live  so  near  to  cheating  that  though  they  do  not 
mean  to  cheat,  circumstances  cannot  bend  them  without  pushing  them 
over.  There  are  many  men  who  are  Uke  an  apple  tree  in  my  gai'den, 
whose  trunk  and  roots,  and  two-thirds  of  the  branches,  are  in  the  gar- 
den, and  one-third  of  whose  branches  are  outside  of  the  gai'den  wall 
And  there  are  many  men  whose  trunk  and  roots  are  on  the  side  of 
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honesty  and  nprightness,  bnt  who  are  living  bo  near  the  garden  wall 
that  they  throw  their  boughk  clear  oyer  into  the  highway  where  iniqui- 
ties tramp,  and  are  free. 

It  is  never  safe  for  a  man  to  ran  so  near  to  the  line  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  if  he  should  lose  a  wheel  he  would  go  over.  It  is  like 
traveling  on  a  mountain  road  near  a  pi*ecipice.  Ton  should  keep  so 
fiir  from  the  precipice  that  if  your  wagon  breaks  down  there  is  room 
enough  between  you  and  the  precipice.      Otherwise  you  cannot  be 


There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  pious  on  this  principle :  '^How 
economically  can  I  go  to  heaven?"  Virtue  is  to  them  like  gold  to 
a  traveler ;  and  they  say,  '^  Now  I  want  to  spend  just  as  little  as  I  can. 
I  want  to  make  this  voyage  just  as  cheaply  as  possible."  Men  mean  to 
get  to  heaven  ;  but  they  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  cost  them  any  more 
virtue  than  they  can  possibly  help.  Everything  that  the  world  will 
allow  them  to  have  they  take.  They  practice  as  little  self-denial  as 
they  can  get  along  with,  hoping  that  there  will  be  an  equalization  of 
everything  in  the  world  to  come. 

Oh !  what  a  dangerous  and  degrading  condition  is  that  man  in 
whose  life  lies  right  along  the  twilight  line,  where  he  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  cast  over  into  darkness. 

This  subject  comes  very  near  to  those  who  have  been  overtaken  by 
sins  and  fermenting  follies.  There  are  many  men  who  have  been 
caught  by  wrong,  and  are  honestly  striving  to  break  away  from  it 
There  are  persons  who  are  receding  from  depths  of  wickedness. 
They  should  never  again  even  look  back  to  the  ground  from  which 
they  have  fled.  When  God  called  Lot's  family  from  Sodom,  and  told 
them  to  flee  for  their  lives,  he  said  to  them,  ''Look  not  back."  It  was 
dangerous  for  a  person  fleeing  from  Sodom  even  to  look  back  It  is  a 
grand  lesson  of  history  hung  out  as  a  warning  to  us.  Such  lingering 
looks  cast  back  are  perilous.  They  tend  to  lead  people  again  to  that 
wMch  is  evil  It  is  very  bad  for  a  man,  in  leaving  his  old  sins  and 
temptations,  not  to  break  with  them  so  that  they  are  his  enemies. 

A  man  that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  may  restore  himself ; 
bat  he  must  put  that  habit  under  his  foot,  and  keep  it  there.  The  path 
toward  reformation  is  a  steep  and  burning  one ;  but  he  must  walk  in  it 
For  a  man  who  has  once  become  addicted  to  drinking,^  to  allow  himself 
to  go  where  intoxicating  liquora  are  sold,  or  for  him  to  permit  himself 
to  meddle  with  the  cup  in  the  slightest  degree,  is  insanity.  It  is  the 
very  infatuation  of  folly.  For  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  strong  drink,  there  is  only  one  safe  course.  He  should  keep  so  far 
from  temption  that  temptation  cannot  touch  him.     **  Lead  us  not  into 
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temptation,"  should  be  the  prajer  of  such  a  man  fix>m  day  to  day,  and 
from  night  to  night 

Those  of  you  who  are  attempting  to  break  away  from  cards  and 
houses  of  infamy ;  those  of  you  who  are  attempting  to  break  away  from 
those  lusts,  those  corrupt  inclinations,  that  draw  men  into  perdition, 
should  never  go  near  your  old  companions,  or  your  old  haanta*.  There 
is  but  one  single  way  that  you  can  escape  destruction ;  and  that  ia  by 
shutting  your  eyes  to  the  past,  and  looking  forward  to  the  city  of  re- 
fuge.   Fleel    FUel 

It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  dally.  To  be  a  good  man  is  an  earnest  ba> 
siness,  and  ought  to  occupy  one's  whole  time.  Tou  can  better  af- 
ford to  be  half  and  half  in  any  thing  else  than  in  virtue,  and  religion,  and 
manliness.  You  are  to  be  wholly  for  God,  or  you  are  liable  to  be 
wholly  for  Satan. 

My  Christian  friends,  we  have  a  thousand  reasons  for  toatching  lest 
fee  enter  into  temptatiofu    We  have  experiences  every  day  of  those 
manifold  temptations  which  live,  and  are  like  dust  on  a  mirror,  or 
like  scratches  upon  its  back.       We  are  liable  to  fall  into  sins  and 
defilements,  as  well  as  other  men.     But  those  who  have  not  the  }    >e 
that  the  Christian  has,  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  are  met 
in  every  direction  by  &htasies  and  follies,  by  delusions  and  deceits,  and 
by  vehement  temptations  of  every  sense  and  every  appetite ;  and  how 
much  more  do  they  need  to  watch  and  to  pray  that  the  power  of  God  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  come  down  upon  their  soul  and 
quicken  it,  and  give  it  strength  I    How  do  they  need  to  tD<Uch  and 
pray  lest  they  enter  into  temptation  I 

May  God  keep  you  from  temptation ;  but,  that  he  may  do  \t,  keep 
youreeloee  from  temptation — ^from  its  places ;  from  its  matenals  and  in- 
struments ;  from  its  circumstances ;  from  all  its  moods.  May  God 
inspire  you  with  that  vigilance  by  which  you  shall  foresee  your  own 
dangers,  and  either  avoid  them  or  meet  them  armed  for  victory. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOK 

Wb  render  thee  thonki,  onr  Heaveiil7  Father,  for  the  great  mercies  with  which 
XbxsQ.  hast  turroanded  us  erer  since  we  were  bom.  Thou  hast  not  been  rigorous,  but  len- 
ient. Thou  hast  not  giren  by  measure,  but  ovorflowing,  surpassing  expectation.  Thou 
bast  created  us  royally.  Not  any  other  thlDg  is  created  with  snoh  powers,  and  with  such 
detelopmenta  of  them  all«  Kor  is  there  before  any  other  creature  upon  the  earth  open 
such  a  future  as  there  is  open  before  na ;  such  growth  in  eveiy  part  of  the  mind ;  such 
xichneta  and  refinement;  and  such  promise  of  communion  with  spirits  aboye,  and  with 
thine  own  self.  We  are  not  of  the  clod,  though  we  are  bom  of  the  dust.  We  are  not  of 
the  animal  creation,  though  to  us  there  is  ^ven  an  animal  body.  We  are  to  gain,  tri^ 
itmphantly,  a  growth  out  of  it,  and  abore  it,  and  beyond  it.  We  are  to  come  into  com- 
manion  with  Thee.  The  foreshadowing  is  already  upon  us.  The  earlier  experiences  are 
upon  us.  What  is  tbe  wonder  of  the  meaning,  what  is  the  magnitude,  of  that  commu- 
nion, wo  cannot  comprehend.  It  is  our  folly  to  belieye  that  we  can  reason  of  these  higher 
thinga,  and  know  of  them  ftom  the  light  of  rerelation,  and  the  slender  light  of  experience ; 
Ibr  they  surpass  knowledge.  We  see  at  the  best  but  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  At  the 
yery  highest  we  are  only  children  in  things  spiritual,  and  do  not  know  how  to  put  them 
together,  nor  how  to  draw  the  mighty  circle  of  everlasting  and  uniyersal  truth.  Tet, 
though  we  cannot  giye  the  bounds  and  the  outlines,  we  believe  that  we  are  coming  unto 
agiorioua  likeness  to  thee;  unto  higher  powers;  unto  nobler  disclosures;  unto  a  more 
hlessed  residenco.  We  look  forward  to  tbat.  We  believe,  with  humble  faith,  tbat  by 
parity,  by  hope,  by  love,  we  are  culturing  ourselves  for  that  great  unknown  blessedness. 

O  Lord,  our  God!  behold  the  strife  and  the  tnrmoil  that  often  is  in  us.  Behold  tbe 
terr  <fitlons  which  lie  in  wait  around  about  us.  Thou  dost  behold  whenever  we  calL 
Th  )u  hast  marked  the  path  before  us,  and  we  hear  thy  voice  saying,  "  This  is  tbe  way; 
walk  ye  in  it.*'  If  wo  stop  our  ears  and  will  not  hear;  if  wo  blind  our  eyes,  and  will  not 
see,  and  rush  into  danger,  and  are  overwhelmed,  it  is  oar  fault.  Thou,  O  God,  wouldst 
anooor;  thou  wouldst  warn;  thou  hast  set  up  thy  law  as  a  guide  everywhere.  Grant,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  take  heed  to  our  ways.  Grant  that  we  may  walk  in  the 
paths  which  experience  shows  to  be  safe  and  profitable.  May  we  not  be  content.  Cer- 
tainly may  we  not  be  content  to  live  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  For  us  is  immortality. 
Why  should  we  live  as  though  the  world  were  alL  For  us  is  tbe  certainty  of  universal 
blessedness,  and  high  and  holy  companionship.  Why  should  we  say,  ''Let  us  make 
three  tabernacles  for  us  here." 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  be  Inspired  more  and  more  to  overcome  the 
present,  to  rise  superior  to  its  pleasures,  and  become  stronger  than  Us  temptations.  May 
we  take  hold  of  the  invisible  world.  May  we  draw  something  of  our  life  from  it,  and 
rejoice  more  and  more  that  tbe  day  draws  near  when  the  disclosure  shall  come.  The 
shadows  shall  fall,  the  morning  shall  break,  and  we  shall  rise  into  eternal  knowledge  and 
blessedness. 

We  beseech  of  thee  to  have  compassion  upon  any  that  are  infirm;  upon  all  that  are 
In  trouble;  upon  all  that  wrestle  inwardly;  upon  all  those  that  are  discouraged;  upon  all 
those  tbat  are  tempted;  upon  those  that  are  thralled  and  snared;  upon  those  that  are  sick, 
and  heart-sick.  O  thou  Comforter!  bo  thou  more  gracious  to  them  than  they  think. 
Raise  up  finenda  for  the  friendless.  Raise  up  those  that  shall  teach  the  ignorant.  May 
there  be  that  true  friendship  which  shall  draw  the  friendless  into  ways  of  virtue. 

Have  eompassion  upon  those  that  are  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  May 
aU  those  that  are  out  of  the  way  be  snocored.  Draw,  we  beseech  of  thee,  more  and  more 
the  outcast  back  again  to  virtue  and  to  integrity.  Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere  in 
this  nation,  and  throughout  the  earth.  Hasten  that  glorious  day  of  prediction  when 
Christ  shall  take  unto  him  his  power,  and  reign  in  all  the  earth.  Grant  that  we,  by 
prayer  and  labor  and  faith,  may  bring  on,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  strength, 
something  of  the  blessedness  of  that  day.  O  Lord!  how  long  shall  the  earth  wait  for 
thee?  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Even  so,  come  quickly.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise, 
fiuever  and  Ibrever.    Amen, 
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PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  bless  the  word  of  ezhortatloiL  a&d  of  ▼aniiiig.  Deliver  those  that  m 
snared.  Bring  oat  of  captiTit/  those  that  are  bonnd.  Save  those  that  are  in  the  thrall 
of  temptation.  Sorely  is  the  net  spread  for  them,  and  they  ran  into  it  more  foolishly 
than  the  bird  into  the  snare.  Grant  that  these  delnsions  may  pass  avay.  Gire  Tirtne, 
giye  power,  give  Tictoiy,  to  all  thy  people  that  are  called  to  this  warflsre  of  the  bouL 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  some  to-night  that  shall  torn  away 
from  bad  courses,  from  Indiscretions,  from  all  circnmstances  of  danger.  And  bring  as 
all,  when  life  is  over,  to  that  blessed  land  where  there  shall  be  no  more  temptations ; 
wherer  there  shall  be  no«more  sickness ;  vhere  there  shall  be  only  Joy  and  parity  forerer 
and  forcTer.    Amen. 
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I  propose  to  remark  upon  the  history  contained  m  the  19th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Acts,  beginning  with  the  23d  verse,  and  continuing  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  scene  took  place  ^t  Ephesus,  in  Asia.  Paul,  together  with 
Beveral  of  his  companions,  had  centered  there  for  no  inconsiderable  time. 
He  had  gone  from  place  to  place,  returning,  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  making 
that,  as  it  were,  the  center  of  his  field.  And  his  labor  in  various  cities 
had  been  eminent,  as  we  learn  fi'om  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  and 

the  fiTiit  of  it  had  been  very  gi*eat — so  much  so  as  to  produce  a  very 

^portant  impression  upon  that  part  of  the  public  who  were  discerning 

*Dd  forelooking. 
"And  the  sAzne  time  thete  arose  no  small  stir  abont  that  way;  for  a  certain  man 

'^od  Demotrins,  a  silyersmithi  which  made  silTcr  Bhrincs  for  Diana,  bronght  no  Bmall 

8*^  nnto  the  ciaftgmcn." 

Slurines  were  little  images  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  together  with 

®  stattie  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  or  Diana,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call 

er.     These  were  made  and  distributed  among  the  worshippers.     Every 

^  pious  man  had  one  in  his  house.     Of  course,  at  Ephesus  everybody 

I     pious.     This  temple,  which  was*  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet 

^»  ^i:id  0ome  two  or  three  hundred  feet  broad,  surrounded  by  a  col- 

j«^*^  of  more  than  a  hundi^ed  and  thirty  or  a  hundred  and  forty  mag- 

1  ,^^^  oolunms,  stored  with  treasures  of  art,  and  very  rich  withal  in 

^^*:id  silver,  was  much  resorted  to — so  much  so  that  the  eity  itself 

r^^  «  great  harvest,  and  became  very  proud  of  their  temple,  and  very 

^   of  their  goddess.     And  so  piety  flourished  there. 

^j^^^    "called  together"  these  craftsmen,  "with  the  workmen  of  like 

^j^^l^^tion  "—of  affiliated  trades — "  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this 

,^^€  have  our  wealth.' ' 

^^ving  uttered  that  one  single  sentence,  and  hit  the  nerve,  he  had 
^^g  more  to  say  on  that  subject    He  did  not  need  to  say  any  more. 

^  ^^^xdat  Xtexdio,  Jnlj  93,  1869.— LessOh  :  Psa.  LXIL     Htmhb  (Plymoath  Collection)  t 
»^^,  •'Shining  Shore"  1163. 
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For  now  they  were  prepared  to  be  both  patriotic  and  pious !  Onoe 
stiike  men's  pocket  fairly,  and  then  show  them  that  duty  to  their  pocket 
requires  that  they  should  .be  pious,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  their 
piety ;  or  that  they  should  be  patriotic,  and  they  will  be  furiously  patri- 
otic !  And  so  Demetrius,  who  was  a  disoemer  of  human  nature,  was 
in  some  regards  very  much  to  be  respected.  He  was  a  shrewd  man ; 
and  he  called  together  all  these  cra^men  and  fellow  laborers,  and  said 
to  them  one  salient  thing — "  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have 
our  wealth."    And  then  he  went  on : 

**  MoreoTor,  ye  see  and  hear  thftt  not  alone  at  Epbesus,  but  almoat  thionghout  all  Ana, 
this  Paul  bath  persuaded  and  tonied  awaj  the  people,  saying  that  they  bo  no  Gods 
which  are  made  with  hands.  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  ia  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
naught,  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  shoiild  bo  despisedi  and  her 
magnificence  should  bo  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia. and  the  world  worahlppeth." 

Incidentally,  he  felt  it  a  pity  that  the  craft  should  suffer ;  but  he 
could  not  endm'e  that  the  temple  should  suffer. 

There  is  nothing  that  attaches  people  so  much  to  their  religion  as  to 
have  every  body  admiring  it.  A  church  that  every  body  talks  about 
seems,  to  those  that  belong  to  it,  to  be  a  most  admirable  church.  And 
here  was  this  temple,  and  this  Diana,  that  all  the  world  admired.  The 
people  that  dwelt  in  the  town  where  the  world  came,  where  they  bonght 
shrines  and  images  of  her,  and  where,  tarrying,  they  spent  theh*  money — 
how  must  they  have  adored  their  most  projfitable  goddess ! 

"  And  when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  fWl  of  wrath" — ^for  piety  is  Toiy  apt 
to  be  full  of  wrath;  it  yery  easily  gets  angry—"  and  cried  out,  saying,  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesiansl  And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  oonfhsion;  and  having  cau^t 
Qaius,  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions  in  trayd,  they  nubed 
with  one  accord  into  the  theatre''— the  great  public  forum;  "  and  when  Paul  would  have 
entered  in  unto  the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not,  and  certain  of  the  chief  of 
Asia,,  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him  desiring  him  that  he  would  not  adyentnxe 
himself  into  the  theatre." 

Paul  would  have  gone  in.    He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  faith- 
ful to  his  friends  as  fidelity  itself. 

'*  Some,  therefore,  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another;  for  the  assembly  was  conAisod; 
and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together." 

It  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  a  mob — ^a  set,  probably,  of  sevei-al  thou- 
sand people,  all  confusedly  hustled  together  in  this  vast  forum,  bawling 
at  the  top  of  their  voice,  some  one  thing,  and  some  another ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  not  knowing  what  they  were  there  for,  except  to 
help  make  the  noise.  And,  after  all,  this  is  the  way  in  which  truth  has 
been  attacked  mostly  in  this  world.  People  have  got  mad  at  it;  have 
bawled  at  it ;  and  have  had  mobs,  and  riots,  and  all  manner  of  pbya- 
cal,  forceftil  proceedings  against  it     But  of  that  hereafter. 

"And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting 
him  forwai-d."  Alexander  wished  to  explain  matters  to  them-  He 
"  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  defence."    Well 
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why  did  not  they  let  him — ^these  Greeks,  these  Ephesians;  these  men 

that  had  such  a  splendid  temple,  and  such  a  profitable  goddess,  and  that 

had  come  together  to  have  a  consultation  as  to  what  they  should  do  ? 

They  had  caught  one  of  the  men,  and  he  wanted  to  make  his  statement 

to  them,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  hold  their  peace,  and  be  quiet  while 

he  should  do  it     What  was  the  objection  to  hearing  him  ? 

Now  comes  the  only  sensible  man  that  seems  to  have  belonged  to 

the  crowd: 

"  Wben  the  tovn-clerk  bad  appeased  the  people,  he  said,  Ye  men  of  Ephesns,  what 
mm  18  there  that  knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  aTrorshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  and  of  the  image  which  foil  down  from  Jupiter  ?  Seeing,  then,  that 
theie  things  cannot  be  spoken  against,  ye  onght  to  be  qniet  and  to  do  nothing  rashly. 
For  je  hare  brought  hither  these  men,  which  are  neither  robbers  of  churches  nor  yet 
bUsphemers  of  yoor  goddess.  Wherefore,  if  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  which  are 
vithMm  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies;  let 
them  implead  one  another." 

If  he  had  said  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  tm*moil,  he  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  wind.  You  never  can  do  anything  with  an  excited 
man,  or  an  excited  crowd,  taking  them  on  the  rising  tide  ;  but  if  you 
can  only  get  them  to  bawl  for  two  hours,  until  they  are  tu*ed,  then  there 
is  6  ome  chance  for  you.  The  town-clerk  knew  it.  And  you  see  how 
after  this  crowd  had  expended  their  energies  in  howling,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  listen. 

"If  je  esquire  anything  concerning  other  matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawftil 
aoembly." 

And  then,  having  secured  their  good  sense,  he  toucnes  theii*  fear  a 

little: 

"For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  caUod  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no 
cause  whereby  we  may  giye  an  account  of  this  concourse." 

They  were,  you  know,  Roman  subjects,  and  the  government  was 

very  jealous,  particularly  of  great  crowds  of  people,  fearing  they  might 

have  some  political  design  masked  under  their  apparent  zeal.     They  had 

felt  the  sword  and  rod,  and  this  appeal  was  very  significant  to  them. 
"When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the  assembly.'' 

So  the  foam  passed  ofT.  And,  yet  the  histoiy  stands  here;  and  it  is 
a  history  not  without  many  points  of  profound  interest  to  us. 

Paul  had  been  pi-eaching  Christ  as  against  idols,  it  seems  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Demetrius.  If  Paul  had  preached  moral  tnith  as  against 
heathenism,  in  any  such  general  and  philosophical  manner  that  it  did 
not  touch  men's  practical  afiaira,  he  might  have  gone  on  preaching  to 
to  day,  and  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  of  opposing  him. 

Men  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  toleration  of  Rome,  and  the 
Roman  government,  and  the  toleration  of  ancient  civilized  nations,  as 
compared  with  the  intolerance  of  Christian  nations  and  Christian  times. 
Wherever,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  men  preach  truths  adverse  to 
the  cunent  truths  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  kept^  like  the  clouds,  high 
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above  men's  heads,  in  the  abstract  region,  they  can  preach  them  just  as 
long  as  they  please.  Paul  might  have  discussed  the  abstract  questions 
of  religion,  of  the  structure  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the 
various  questions  of  idols  and  idolators,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  no 
Demetrius  would  have  risen  up.  It  was  not  until  he  so  discussed  them 
that  the  abstract  became  concrete ;  it  was  not  until  the  truth  that  he 
preached  fbund  an  application  to  men — to  their  occupations,  to  their 
morals,  to  theii*  interests,  and  so  to  their  prejudices — ^that  his  preaching 
became  offensive. 

This  reconciles  the  statement  that  men  love  truth,  and  are  willing  to 
hear  the  truth,  with  the  other  statement,  that  men  resist  light,  and  will 
not  have  it     It  is  true  that  men  do  love  tinth,  abstractly  considered 
There  is  a  pleasm*e  in  seeing  that  a  thing  is  true  in  a  difTei^ent  way,  or  in 
a  higher  wa^p",  than  a  man  is  accustomed  to  see  it     And  on  one  side 
men  do  like  the  truth.     But  still,  that  feeling  is  not  so  strong  in  them 
as  their  interests  are.     When  the  truth  fitted  itself  into  their  apprehen 
sion,  they  liked  it ;  but  when  it  is  carried  forward  with  such  applica- 
tions and  such  various  inflictions  that  their  lower  nature  rises  up  against 
their  higher  nature,  and  preponderates,  then  men  become  haters  of  the 
truth. 

Again,  all  great  tmths  do  reach  down,  finally,  to  men's  private  and 
business  life.  There  is  no  gi'eat  moral  truth  which  does  not  ramify  and 
radicate  itself,  so  that  if  it  be  faithMly  preached,  first  or  last  it  will 
find  its  way  down  to  men's  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  conduct,  and 
business,  and  politics,  and  every  thing  else.  I  will  defy  any  man  to 
preach  any  great  salient  moral  truth  thoroughly,  and  not  touch  the  artist's 
business.  No  man  can  preach  any  great  salient  moral  truth  thoroughly, 
and  not  find  himself  meddling  with  questions  which  concern  courts, 
merchants,  statesmen,  politicians.  For  all  truth,  carried  out,  runs  into 
the  practical 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  These  churches  and  ministers  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  political  questions,  it  is  saying  substantially  this: 
that  ministers  may  preach  truths  as  long  as  they  preach  them  so  that 
they  do  not  hit  anywhere ;  as  long  as  they  preach  them  abstractly;  but 
that  when  they  have  carried  them  out  in  such  a  way  that  they  take  hold 
of  men's  interests,  and  so  begin  to  be  practical,  then  they  must  stop, 
because  they  have  no  right  to  preach  politics! 

In  no  other  land  as  much  as  in  this  does  preaching  so  soon  become 
political ;  for,  as  we  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  have  a  right  to  hnng 
all  public  questions  to  the  arbitrament  of  revealed  trutL  And,  first  or 
last,  at  one  time  or  another,  almost  every  question  that  belongs  to  reli- 
gion, becomes  a  political  question.  It  would  not  have  given  the  slight- 
est offence,  in  years  gone  by  for  a  man  to  have  preached  monogamy— 
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that  a  man  onght  to  have  but  one  wife ;  that  men  ought  to  maintain 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  on  this  subject.  A  man  might  hare  thun- 
dered against  polygamy,  without  exciting  any  opposition.  But  the 
time  is  coming,  very  likely,  in  which  there  will  be  two  parties  bidding 
for  votes.  Utah  will  be  between  them ;  and  one  party  will  wink  at 
polygamy,  while  the  other  party  will  be  strong  for  monogamy.  And 
then  according  to  this  doctrine,  no  man  will  have  a  right  to  preach  on 
that  subject,  because  he  has  no  right  to  preach  politics. 

There  is  no  question,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  society,  that 
may  not  become^  by  the  eddyings  and  shi^ings  of  public  affairs,  a 
political  question.  And  it  is  held  that  men  must  not  preach  upon  it 
And  \i.  they  do,  some  Demeti-ius,  ordained  or  unordained,  will  iise  up 
and  s&y,  "These  men  are  unsettling  the  community,  and  also  disturb- 
ing oiv  interest,  or  our  polity,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Paul  had  no  conception  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  preaching 
Chiist  fearlessly,  freely,  to  the  understanding,  to  the  conscience,  to 
every  one  of  the  feelings  of  the  human  heait.  He  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  such  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  Demetiius.  He  did 
not  dream  that  he  was  hurting  anybody.  And  yet,  you  see  what  were 
the  ramifications  of  moral  truth,  and  how,  as  the  result  of  Paul's  preach- 
ing, there  uprose  this  Demetrius,  and  his  craftsmen,  and  all  the  neigh- 
borhood-  It  bore  testimony  against  them.  Though  Paul  did  not 
know  it,  every  one  of  them  had  been  hit  by  liim.  So  subtle,  so  far  be- 
yond what  he  realized,  was  the  outreach  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  that 
when  Paul  was  preaching  Christ  with  one  thought  and  one  purpose, 
he  ft)und  that  he  was  doing  vastly  more  than  he  intended,  reaching 
down  to  men  that  he  never  knew  existed,  and  to  occupations  that  he 
never  had  in  his  mind.  And  so  long  as  the  world  stands,  faithful 
preaching  will  not  only  do  what  the  preacher  aims  to  do,  but  .«i  great 
deal  more.  It  will  do  unconscious  things.  It  will  reach  men  that  ho 
never  thought  of,  and  interests  that  he  never  contemplated. 

Truth  may  be  handled  with  unnecessary  offence ;  it  may  be  rudely 
handled ;  it  may  be  preached  with  intemperateness  and  disproportion ; 
it  may  be  preached  without  a  wise  regard  to  times  and  seasons.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  skill  and  wisdom  in  keeping  the  passions  of  men 
down,  while  you  appeal  to  their  reason  and  their  higher  feelings.  There 
is  such  a  way  of  preaching  that  under  favorable  cireumstances  wo  can 
sometimeB  persuade  men  to  hear  the  truth  against  their  interests.  But, 
on  the  whole,  in  dealing  with  conmiunities  of  men,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  you  can  so  preach  the  tnith  that  it  will  destroy  men's  interests, 
and  have  them  remain  peaceable,  and  like  it 

In  the  development  of  Gospel  truth,  society  is  obliged  contintially 
to  change  its  interests.      It  is  indispensable  to  growth,  that  the  lower 
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forms  of  life  should  change  to  higher  ones,  and  some  occapations, 
therefore,  should  be  modified.  Tilings  that  are  entirely  reputable  in 
one  age,  become  enth'e]y  disreputable  in  another.  Things  that  our 
father  hardly  thought  of  would  now  cast  a  man  out  of  society.  This 
belongs  to  the  necessity  of  development  and  growth. 

When  you  are  preaching,  not  for  any  special  work  in  any  single 
man's  soul,  but  so  as  to  I'enovate  the  community,  make  sure  of  this, 
that  you  never  can  preach  so  as  to  be  felt  and  have  power  in  the  comma- 
nity,  without  raising  against  you  all  those  whose  interests  must  suffer. 

That  was  what  our  Master  meant  when  he  said,  ^*I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword."  He  knew  (for  he  needed  not  that  any  man 
should  testify  to  what  was  in  man)  that  the  strong  man  of  the  heart 
would  not  be  bound  or  cast  out  of  his  ovm  castle  unless  there  was 
strength  superior  to  his  brought  to  bear  upon  hiuL  He  knew  that  men 
who  lived  by  pampering  superstitions,  and  lusts,  and  evil  passioDS, 
would  not  consent  to  be  purified  without  a  sti-uggle.  Satan,  either  in 
man  or  in  society,  is  neither  to  be  bound  or  cast  out»  except  there  be 
a  mighty  power  over  against  him. 

You  will  therefore  be  prepared  to  say  that  this  Demetrius  was  a 
very  bad  man.    That  is  the  general  opinion.    I  do  not  think  myself 
that  he  was  a  saint :  but  was  he  exceptionally  bad  t     I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  worse  than  any  ordinary  man  here.     I  doubt  if  there  arc 
not  five  hundred  Demetriuses  in  this  congregation — ^that  is  to  say,  men 
who,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  do  just  exactly  what  De- 
metrius did.     We  look  upon  him  with  all  the  light  and  refinement  of 
our  modem  consciences ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  judgment     We  must 
go  back  and  look  at  the  way  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  consider 
the  plane  on  which  he  stood^  and  see  how  things  looked  to  him,  and 
then  form  our  judgment  of  him.     We  must  i-emember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  knew  no  religion  but  heathenism,  and  that  he  supposed  that  to 
be  the  best  religion  there  was  in  the  world.    We  must  remember,  too, 
that  he  occupied  the  same  relation  to  his  religion  that  the  Tract  Sodety 
does  to  the  Chiistian  religion.     The  Tract  Society  makes  shrines— little 
books,  little  instructive  treatises,  representing  their  notions  of  religion. 
What  was  Demetiius  doing?    He  made  no  books;  but  he  was  making 
little  images  of  the  temple,  and  little  statues  of  Diana.    And  they  were 
sent  into  everybody's  house,  in  order  that  men  might  have  their  religion 
right  by  them.     It  is  a  convenient  thing  to  have  a  pocket  god;  and 
he  was  helping  people  to  have  little  portable  deities  of  their  own-  And 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  symbolism,  I  do  not  know  why  they  hsa 
not  a  right  to  employ  those  things.    Symbolic  teachings,  statoes,  gsi- 
mepts,  were  employed  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  old  heathen,  to 
help  their  imaginatioiL    They  did  not  worship  the  stone,  the  gold,  nor 
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the  Bflver.  They  said,  "These  are  mere  remembrancers.  We  look  at 
them,  and  see  God."  And  our  prayers  serve  very  much  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  quicken  our  imagination,  and  help  us  to  approach  the  real 
God 

Demetrius,  a  shrewd  man,  without  doubt,  probably  said  to  himself, 
"It  is  better  for  the  people  to  stick  to  their  religion.  And  what  if; 
making  their  shrines  is  profitable  to  me,  I  am  working  at  a  religious 
business;  I  am  working  for  the  good  of  mens'  consciences,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  faitL  I  am  doing  just  the  thing  that  a  devout  man 
ought  to  do.  And  as  our  reli^on  is  associated  with  our  country,  I  am 
making  men  not  only  religious,  but  patriotic.  And  this  wanderer,  this 
vagabond  Jew,  himself,  when  he  has  discovered  what  we  are  so  proud 
0^  will  believe  in  Ephesianism."  He  felt  that  he  was  doing 
right  in  fostering  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among  them.  He 
felt  that  here  was  a  man  preaching  against  the  settled  religion 
dT  the  people,  and  against  the  settled  policy  of  the  state,  and 
offending  the  prejudices  of  the  iSest  portion  of  the  community.  He 
felt  that  here  was  a  man  destroying  all  the  educated  notions  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  preparing  them  to  break  loose  from  their  ideas  of 
religion,  and  embrace  blank  infidelity.  Here  was  a  man  that  was  a 
Jew,  that  was  not  bom  in  Asia  anyhow,  that  was  bom  away  off  in 
Palestine,  and  was  setting  forth  a  strange  God ;  and  Demetrius  felt 
everything  in  him  iise  up  in  indignation.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  say 
that  though  that  was  not  the  wisest  and  best  course,  it  was  not  a  very 
flagitious  one,  judging  from  ordinary  specimens. 

And  consider  that  doubtless  he  had,  in  a  certain  sort,  a  sincere  be- 
lief in  Diana,  his  tutelary  divinity ;  and  that  he  could  say,  with  some 
tmth,  "My  conscience  pledges  me  to  do  this/*  We  know,  from  the 
narration,  and  the  way  it  is  given,  that  the  mainspring  of  his  conduct 
was  interest  He  said  so,  distinctly,  to  the  craftsmen.  "Ye  know  that 
by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealtL"  Being  a  sagacious  merchant,  he 
probably  looked  over  his  accounts,  and  said,  "I  have  not  made  as  many 
shrines  as  usuaL  The  demand  for  them  is  becoming  less  and  less,  be- 
cause this  Paul  has  been  going  about  unsettling  the  fisdths  of  men.  K 
this  goes  on,  I  cannot  tell  what  will  become  of  my  business."  He 
looked  at  the  matter  as  a  sagacious  manufacturer.  And  selfishness 
was  sdrred  up  in  him,  unquestionably.  But  I  think  he  had  a  feeling 
of  devoutness,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  conditioiL 

And  that  brings  up  the  question  of  mixed  motives.  Was  it  vn'ong 
for  Demetrius  to  gain  all  this  advantage  through  a  selfish  consideration? 
Na  Was  it  wrong  for  him  to  mingle  with  his  piety,  such  as  it  was, 
and  with  his  patriotism,  such  as  it  was,  personal  regard?  No,  it  was  not 
wrong.  K  you  were  to  take  away  from  men  all  that  religion  which  comes 
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from  their  peraonal  interest  in  it;  if  you  were  to  take  away  from  them 
that  love  of  countiy,  that  desii*e  for  good  government,  that  patriotifiZD, 
which  springs  from,  or  is  based  upon,  selfish  considerations,  I  am  a6raid 
there  would  be  very  little  operative  patriotism  in  the  community.  If 
you  were  to  take  away  from  men  their  attachment  to  their  countiy  as 
the  place  where  they  live,  and  where  their  children  live,  you  would  re- 
ihove  the  greater  part  of  that  patriotism  which  animates  the  masses  of 
the  community.     And  yet,  they  may  have  some  pure  patriotic  feeling. 

In  that  great  up>heaving  and  purifying  convulsion,  om*  late  civil 
war,  at  first  men  s  more  generous  sentiments  fiamed  up.  They  were 
ready  to  give  almost  eveiything  for  then*  country,  without  a  thought 
of  their  own  intei*est  They  acted  enthusiastically  and  heroically.  But 
after  a  few  months  had  passed  by,  how  many  were  willing  to  come 
forward  and  give  their  money  to  the  government?  And  what  was  the 
argument  for  taking  the  bonds,  but  this :  "  If  the  Government  is  not 
worth  anything,  what  is  any  bank  or  any  institution  going  to  be  worth 
in  this  country  ?  Our  interest,  thei'efore,  requires  that  we  should  main- 
tain the  Government."  And  how  soon  the  idea  of  men's  going  into 
the  army  without  money  and  without  price  died  out!  How  soon 
pecuniary  considerations  came  in ! 

But  do  you  suppose  that  because  a  man  took  a  large  boimty,  and 
received  regular  pay,  in  the  aimy,  he  had  no  patriotism?  He  had 
some  patriotism.  But  he  acted  from  mixed  motives.  A  man  may  act 
from  strong  selfish  motives,  from  strong  avaricious  motives,  and  yet 
there  may  be  mingled  with  these  higher  motives.  And  it  is  just  this 
that  deceives  men.  Because  they  see  that  their  self-interest  runs  in 
the  direction  of  religion  or  patiiotism,  they  gild  it  over,  and  say,  "AU 
the  force  which  is  inspired  by  the  lower  basilar  feelings  takes  on  the 
form  of  religious  feelings ;"  and  they  give  credit  for  all  that  force  to  the 
religious  feelings.  Men  think,  for  instance,  that  then*  zeal  in  reli^on 
is  pm'ely  a  matter  of  conscience,  not  stopping  to  consider  how  much 
that  zeal  depends  on  their  standing  in  the  chm*ch,  on  their  social  poa> 
tion,  on  the  influences  that  sun-ound  them,  and  how  far  it  is  their 
interest  to  be  zealous  concerning  pai'ticulai*  truths  of  religion. 

This  question,  then,  comes  up,  where  there  are  mixed  motives: 
Does  the  presence  of  the  lower  vitiate  or  destroy  the  higher?  No.  It 
adulterates  it>  but  it  does  not  destroy  it  Where  a  man  acts  for  a  right 
thing  from  a  pure  motive ;  where  a  man  sees  the  truth,  and  follows  it 
conscientiously,  from  love  to  Grod,  from  love  to  man,  and  from  love  to 
the  truth  itself,  that  is  the  highest  form  of  conduct  But  if  a^^erwards 
there  is  the  consciousness  in  his  bosom  that  while  he  acts  from  these 
higher  motives  interest  comes  in,  this  lower  motive  does  not  vitiate  the 
others.    It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  lower  motive  is  kept  in  its  proper 
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pkoe,  but  the  higher  motiyes  are  not  destroyed  by  the  existence  of  the 
lower  one. 

Sometimes  when  persons  examine  themselves,  they  say,  "I  fear  I 

am  not  truly  a  Christian,  because  I  find  that  I  am  acting  from  snch  and 

such  lower  motives,  as  well  as  from  higher  ones."    Well,  there  ai-e 

very  few  people  who  act  from  less  than  five  or  six  different  motives. 

Almost  aU  onr  actions  spring  from  complex  motives.     Our  faculties 

are  complex,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  motives  will  be 

complex.    But  when  the  motives  are  in  the  main  of  the  highest  order, 

if  a  lower  motive  comes  in,  though  you  may  not  be  on  the  highest 

plane,  yet  you  may  be  within  the  bounds  of  righteousness.     When, 

however,  the  lower  motive  is  the  strongest,  and  religion  is  merely  an 

embellishment  of  that ;  when  the  animating  motive — ^that  which  gives 

life  and  power — ^is  self-interest,  and  conscience  is  used  as  a  varnish  or 

cloak,  then  it  becomes  detestable,  pernicious.     It  is  what  we  call 

"hypocrisy."    It  is  acting  from  one  motive  under  the  pi'etense  that 

Uie  action  proceeds  fi'om  another  motive.     A  man  is  not  necessarily  a 

hypocrite  who  acts  from  different  classes  of  motives ;  but  he  who  acts 

from  a  lower  class  of  motives  under  the  pretense  that  he  is  acting  from 

a  higher  clafls,  is  hypocritical. 

Now,  I  will  not  deny  that  Demetrius  had  some  patriotism,  and 
some  sentiment  of  devotion.     I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  had.     But 
it  is  very  evident  that  his  feeling  of  self-interest  was  stronger  than 
either  of  these.     He  was  not  a  good  man ;  and  yet  he  was  not  an 
extremely  bad  man.     He  was  just  like  men  that  you  see  every  day. 
There  are  many  men  who  do  business  with  no  better  motives  than 
those  which  actuated  him.     A  man  docs  a  kindness ;  and  you  find, 
when  you  get  at  his  motive,  that  it  was  a  selfish  one.     "  Why  did 
you  do  that  kindness?"  you  may  say  to  him.     "To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  he  says,   "I  want  accommodation;  and  this  man  is  cousin 
to  one  of  the  principal  directors  of  that  corporation,  and  I  knew 
it  would  help  him;   and  I  knew  that  when  I  asked  for  accom- 
modation it  would  be  in  his  power  to  help  me.     You  never  lose  any- 
^^^  by  being  kind.     I  tell  my  friends  that  they  ought  to  be  kind." 
^t  ia  not  thought  to  be  very  bad;  and  it  is  just  precisely  the 
MBie  that  Demetrius  did,  acting  from  one  motive  in  connection  with 
ouier  stronger  ones,  and  keeping  the  best  looking  one  ahead  for  show, 
*ni  the  other  ones  out  of  sight  for  work  I   And  so  we  find  it  all  through 
*^®ty,  and  all  through  life.    There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for 
^^  ^  hang  one  motive  outside  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  keep  the 
^^^  in  the  background  to  turn  the  machinery. 

^rom  this  narrative  we  may  derive  the  principle  or  statement  that 
^<^  truth  is  of  transcendently  more  value  in  every  conmiunity  than 
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all  the  inaterial  interests  of  society.  It  is  of  more  value  than  the  oi-der 
and  peace  of  society  itself.  There  is  an  impression  that  the  Gospel  is 
such  a  soothing  syrup,  such  a  tranquilizing  system,  that  if  a  preacher 
knows  his  business,  men  going  to  hear  him  will  be  made  very  peaceable 
and  happy,  and  will  go  away  feeling  very  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  disturbs  the  community,  and  when  he  preaches  men  are  violently 
excited,  and  there  are  disputations,  and  parties  are  formed,  it  is  thought 
that  these  results  are  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  trae 
preacher  of  the  GospeL  And  it  has  passed  into  a  byword — we  see  it 
in  all  the  fifth-rate  newspapers,  and  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  pot-house 
politicians  (those  men  whose  wisdom  rises  no  higher  than  the  pas- 
sions)— ^that  ministers  ought  to  be  "followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,"  and  that  they  "go  beyond  their  sphere  "  when  they  preach  so 
as  to  disturb  anybody. 

But  did  you  notice  what  I  read  in  the  opening  service  from  cor 
Savior's  lips  f 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  come  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daagh- 
ter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
of  his  own  household."  I  have  come  to  teach  men  the  truth,  and  to 
form  a  conscience  for  the  truth.  I  have  come  to  make  men  feel  that 
it  is  more  impoitant  that  they  should  foUow  the  convictions  of  moral 
sense,  than  that  they  should  follow  their  interests  or  their  fiiendships. 
Every  man  must  stand  up  in  his  place  and  say,  "  This  is  the  truth,  and 
I  will  abide  by  it"  And  then  men  will  be  distm'bed  by  his  example. 
Therefore  he  must  be  their  foe.  Then  there  will  be  division  and 
quarreling.     And  yet,  he  must  stand  firm  to  the  truth. 

If  you  go  home,  saying,  "  I  must  follow  the  Lord,"  and  everybody 
in  the  household  says,  "We  ai'e  following  Mammon;"  or,  "We  are 
following  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,"  it  is  for  you  to  stand  by  your 
higher  light  And  you  will  give  offence.  You  will  be  an  element  of 
discord.  Nevertheless,  you  must  be  firm,  though  your  doing  so  leads 
to  disruption.  If  the  father  and  mother  will  worship  Baal,  and  the 
child  would  worship  Jehovah,  the  child  must  not  yield.  And  if  there 
be  quarreling,  it  is  not  the  child's  fault 

If  men  in  a  community  see  that  good  morals^  are  being  dissolved, 
and  that  the  tone  of  conscience  is  being  lowered,  and  they  preach  a 
truth  that  is  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  of  conscience,  and  mAe  it 
more  imperious  than  it  was,  so  that  it  shall  rebuke  those  who  are 
supplying  food  for  men's  passions  and  lusts,  and  so  that  it  shall  come 
in  conflict  with  ignoi-ance  and  superstition,  I  take  the  side  of  the  dis- 
turber.   I  am  boimd  to  preach  the  truth  so  that  every  man  shall  see 
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the  light  better,  and  so  that  the  whole  of  society  shall  live  on  a  higher 
plane.  I  am  bound  to  preach  so  as  to  bring  about  the  reorganization 
of  society — ^peaceably  if  I  can;  but  if  men  will  not  let  it  be  done  peace- 
ably, it  is  their  lookout,  and  not  mine.  I  am  bound  to  preach  so  as  to 
isspire  men  with  the  conception  that  they  who  live  for  the  present 
only,  live  as  animals  live.  I  am  bound  to  preach  so  that  men  shall 
%void  grog-shops  and  pawnbrokers'  offices.  But  the  grog-shop  keeper 
and  the  pawnbroker  do  not  like  it;  and  they  say,  "My  business  will  be 
mined  if  this  preaching  is  not  stopped." 

That  which  you  recognize  as  being  true  in  its  lower  applications,  is 
just  as  true  in  its  higher  applications.     And  that  which  oiu'  Master  did, 
.  and  which  the  old  apostles  ^d,  has  been  done  by  every  one  that  is 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle  since  the  days  of  Christ. 

There  has  been  a  great  dispute  as  to  whether  there  are  any  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  the  apostles.     I  think  there  are.     They  are  sup- 
posed to  come  by  the  imposition  of  hands.     jT  believe  they  come  by  the 
impoeition  of  hands.     It  is  supposed  that  the  hand  is  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  candidate.     No,  it  is  placed  a  little  lower  down — upon  the 
heart    And  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     That  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  apostles  who  has  a  cleai-er  and  higher  understanding 
of  the  truth  than  those  about  him,  and  who  so  preaches  it  that  it  dis- 
turbs the  consciences,  the  peace  and  the  settled  order,  of  those  about 
him,  and  disturbs  them  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  refor- 
nuition-    If  men  say  that  in  Rome  there  are  descendants  of  Peter  or 
Paul,  let  them  show  that  they  are  purer  and  more  disinterested  tlian  other 
Joen;  that  they  go  out  to  reform  the  world  just  as  those  apostles  did; 
that  they  break  up  wrong;  that  they  build  up  right;  that  they  bring  light 
^here  there  is  d£U*kness.     If  they  prove  their  apostolicity  in  tliis  man- 
^f,  I  shall  not  have  a  word  to  say.     I  think  him  to  be  a  descendant 
of  the  apostles  who  preaches  as  the  apostles  did,  and  as  the  Master  did, 
that  which  benefits  men's  souls.    I  have  no  objection  to  bishops.     I 
should  like  to  see  a  hundred  more  than  there  are.     I  do  not  envy  them 
their  robes,  nor  their  dioceses,  nor  their  honors.     But  if  they  say  that 
they  are  apostolic  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  any  other  good 
''^  is  apostolic,  I  should  like  to  see  what  they  do.     If  they  are  imi- 
tating- the  example  of  the  apostles  in  the  community,  and  do  not  care 
for  honor  nor  for  ease ;  if  they  are  probing  wickedness  in  the  commu- 
^^7;    if  they  are  making  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  God;  if  they  are 
^c>iutionizerB  by  the  power  of  Christ's  truth,  then  I  say,  Yes,  they  are 
^^  only  bishops,  but  apostolic  bishops.    They  ai-e  called  of  Grod  by 
^  ^Uiction  of  the  Holy  Ghost     The  evidence  of  it  is,  that  they  are 
^^^g  the  work  of  the  apostles.    He  that  does  the  apostles'  work  \a  of 
^I>ostles.    He  is  of  the  same  Uneagey  if  you  please  to  call  it  sa 
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That  is  the  only  apostolic  descent  that  I  believe  in,  and  the  only  one 
that  I  think  will  be  believed  in  long.  He  that  holds  the  same  Goepel 
as  the  apostles  did,  and  preaches  it  in  the  same  "way  and  in  the  same 
spu'it,  is  an  apostolic  preacher,  ordained  or  unordained. 

This  work  is  going  on  in  our  time.  Do  not  think,  because  it  has 
gone  on  through  one  phase  triumphantly,  that  the  end  has  come.  Do 
not  suppose,  because  we  have  fought  a  great  battle  for  liberty,  that  the 
conflict  is  over.  Do  not  think  that  the  time  for  agitation  is  passed, 
and  that  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  blessed  peace.  You  are  not  perfect 
yet  Society  is  not  perfect  And  industry  is  far  from  being  perfect 
It  is  badly,  corruptly,  unjustly  organized.  Social  life  is  not  pure. 
There  are  ten  thousand  questions  which  are  so  crooked  that  they  be- 
long to  the  prophecy  that  crooked  places  must  be  made  straight 
There  are  places  that  are  depressed,  and  must  be  exalted.  There  are 
great  wrongs  that  tower  up  like  mountains,  which  must  come  down. 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  doctrin^;  but  all  doctrinal  preach- 
ing is  to  come  down  and  touch  our  life. 

This  nation  will  be  agitated  on  a  great  many  questions.  All  na- 
tions ai%  being  agitated  on  these  same  questions.  The  truth  of  God 
has  not  done  its  full  work  anywhere.  The  power  of  God  in  Jesns 
Christ,  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  love,  to  make  the  individual 
chai'acter  beautiful,  is  not  expended.  We  are  to  live  on  a  higher  plane. 
"We  are  to  -think  more  nobly  and  truly.  We  are  to  feel  more  divinely 
and  heroically.  We  are  to  live  lives  that  shall  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  divine  model. 

And  as  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  is  it  with  society.  Tliere  are  to 
be  expansions  of  social  intercourse.  There  are  to  be  purifications  and 
refinements.  They  are  to  cross  men's  mterests,  and  upset  men's  opin- 
ions. Civil  society,  in  its  own  structure,  is  to  undergo  a  revolution. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  so  always.  '*  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,"  and  it  is  one 
day  to  be  redeemed.  That  day  is  coming  little  by  little  in  Europe. 
Little  by  little  it  is  coming  in  Asia.  It  is  yet  to  come  in  every  country 
on  the  globe.  The  world  is  to  be  disenthralled  and  purified.  The 
whole  globe  is  to  be,  in  its  totality,  higher  than  the  most  favored  Chris- 
tian community,  or  the  most  favored  Christian  family,  or  the  most  em- 
inent Christian  individual.  And  before  that  time  comes,  the  tnith 
must  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified.  It  must  be  preached 
in  fidelity  and  power. 

My  young  friends,  who  are  beginning  life,  beware  of  taking  sides 
with  current  opinions.  Opinions  are  not  tme  simply  because  they  are 
held  to  be  true  in  your  day.  Whatever  thing  comes  to  you  with  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inspiring  meditation  and  research ;  whatever 
thing  inspires  you  with  a  nobler  life,  and  to  a  higher  activity  in  that 
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life— that  take.  Range  yourselves  on  the  side  of  coming  truth.  Range 
yourselves  on  the  side  of  clearer  manifestations  of  God.  Do  not  itm 
after  every  novelty.  Do  not  go  hither  and  thither  for  change.  But 
wherever  you  are  continually  drawn,  your  conscience  and  reason  bear- 
ing witness  that  you  are  drawn  in  a  direction  in  which  you  are  less 
animal  and  selfish  and  proud,  and  in  which  you  are  nobler,  truer,  simpler, 
and  sweetei^minded,  there  go.  Follow  that  call ;  for  it  is  a  divine  call 
Satan  wiU  never  tempt  you  to  go  toward  God.  By  no  blandishment 
will  he  make  you  humbler  and  better.  Whatever  may  have  been  your 
teaching  or  your  theorizing,  be  true  to  the  inspirations  of  the  divine 
mind. 

God  is  yet  working  in  the  world,  and  he  is  to  bring  to  pass  a  glory 
of  which  at  present  we  have  but  the  feeblest  conception.  Be  not  afiraid 
of  agitations.  Be  not  afraid  of  excitements.  Only  see  that  they  arc 
agitations  and  excitements,  not  of  the  lower  passions,  but  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Be  not  afi-aid  that  you  will  not  be  orthodox.  Be  God's, 
and  then  you  will  be  orthodox.  Whatever  the  churches  may  say, 
"grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"  Then,  whether  you  measure  more  or  less  than  the  creeds  call 
for,  you  will  be  sm-e  to  be  on  the  right  ground- 

I  call  you  to  a  larger  Christian  life  ;  to  a  nobler  Christian  faith ;  and 
to  one  that  shall  augment  to  the  end  of  yom*  lives.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  become  a  member  of  this  sect,  and  wear  our  epaulets  and  our  but- 
tons and  our  stripes,  and  to  go  about  boasting  of  our  superiority  over 
other  sects.  You  are  Chi-ist's,  I  am  Christ's,  we  are  all  Christ's,  loved 
of  Christians  of  eveiy  name,  and  loved  of  churches  however  imperfect ; 
and  if  your  lot  be  cast  with  othei's,  work  with  them,  and  help  them. 
Hinder  none.  Revile  none.  QuaiTcl  with  none.  Take  sides  with  the 
highest  truth,  with  the  highest  morality,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
justice  and  benevolence  and  pmity.  Take  sides  with  God,  and  God 
will  take  care  of  you.  And  rising,  at  last,  from  this  dismal  morass, 
which  we  call  life,  you  shall  be  admitted  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
discord,  into  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  land.  For  those  who  are 
in  the  minority  for  Christ's  sake  on  earth,  shall,  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
be  m  everlasting  majority  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  in  heayen;  and  jret  eTOx^where  thou  art  prosentk  Thoa  dwelleat 
in  the  land  of  Bpirits,  and  uro  aro  incaacd  in  the  body;  and  jet,  thou  dost  voncbsaft  thj 
help  and  thy  care— the  more  because  wo  are  needy;  for  thou  art  gradoos,  slow  to  anger, 
and  plentiful  m  mercy.  Thou  rejoicest  in  good,  and  not  in  evil.  Thou  hast  sanetilicd 
pain;  and  to  those  that  are  instmcted  then  hast  redeemed  suffering  fh>m  being  an  ill. 
Thou  dost  grant  unto  us  thy  Son,  our  Savior,  who  was  made  a  perfect  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion by  the  things  which  he  suffered.  Thou  hast  called  us  to  suffering,  if  we  would  follow 
him;  and  thou  hast  sanctified  it,  so  that  it  no  longer  is  poisonous,  no  longer  quenches 
joy,  but  is  only  the  darkness  preceding  the  light,  and  the  medicine  that  brings  health. 
Wo  thank  thee  that  by  pain  and  suffering  the  heart  is  deepened.  We  thank  thee  that 
thou  dost  open  its  chambois,  and  fill  them  full  of  power  and  life.  We  thank  thee  that 
the  way  of  suffering  is  the  way  of  victory  and  exaltation  and  Joys  supreme,  which  by  and 
by  none  shall  take,  and  no  suffering  shall  quench.  Wo  pray,  therefore,  that  we  may  be 
willing  to  follow  thee  in  the  way  of  trouble,  that  wo  may  bear  our  burdens  cheerfblly; 
that  we  may  accept  such  cares  as  aro  brought  upon  us  as  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  count 
ourselves  thy  pupils  in  the  school  where  thou  art  disciplining  us,  and  teaching  us  to  be 
stronger,  more  manly,  purer,  more  true,  and  more  victorious  in  our  conflicts.  We  pray 
that  wo  may  feel  that  we  are  evermore  under  thy  watchfbl  car^d,  and  that  thou  art  giving 
nothing  too  much,  and  taking  away  nothing  too  much;  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  thee.  Give  us  this  solvent  of  all  human  trouble — thy  love.  May 
we  have  such  steadfastness  of  adhesion  to  thee,  may  we  so  make  ourselves  thy  foUowezSy 
and  thee  our  chief  to  whom  we  owe  fealty  and  obedience,  that  every  thing  in  life  shall 
take  its  color  fVom  thee.  And  may  we  live  as  Christ's  men.  Living  or  dying,  may  we 
bo  the  Lord's.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us,  being  exercised 
therein,  wisdom  to  discern  what  is  good,  and  what  is  right;  what  things  are  Just,  and 
what  things  are  true.  And  in  the  perplexities  of  our  conscience,  in  all  our  doubts  and 
diffidence,  grant,  we  pray  thee,  thine  own  Spirit,  that  ours  may  be  quickened,  and  lifted 
BO  high  that  they  shall  look  down  upon  these  eiuthly  questions,  and  solve  them  easily, 
outof  a  pure  heart;  out  of  a  heart  made  lucid  by  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
May  we  be  able  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  all  human  things.  And  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  we  may  have  power  to  make  the  truth  known  to  others — sweetly  and  blessedly  to 
those  that  accept  it,  and,  if  it  must  noeas  do,  with  throat,  yea  and  with  a  rod  of  iron,  to 
those  that  are  coutumacious.  Grant  that  thy  truth  may  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glo- 
rified in  all  the  world.  We  thank  thee  that  the  days  draw  near,  and  that  the  blessed  work 
begun  in  thy  time,  and  following  through  thine  apostles,  still  speeds  on.  And  though 
it  passes  in  and  out,  as  mighty  battles,  with  various  evolutions,  so,  though  thou  ait  at 
times  hiding  thy  people  in  their  conflict.  Thojigh  they  seem  borne  back  and  defeated, 
thou  art  pressing  evermore,  and  continually,  the  enemy,  and  thou  sholt  give  full  and  final 
victory  to  thy  cause.  The  earth  shall  be  saved.  The  race  shall  be  regenerated— not 
merely  the  few  that  arc  scooped  out  by  the  Church;  for  the  day  shall  come  when  thoa 
wilt  have  the  whole  earth,  and  all  its  generations,  at  thy  feet.  Men  shall  be  bom  to 
know  the  Lord,  and  shall  grow  up  in  holiness;  and  the  law  of  pnrity  and  of  wisdom  and 
of  rectitude  shall  govern  men  and  nations.  We  rejoice  to  believe  it;  and  though  we 
shall  not  see  it  here,  we  work  for  it,  and  in  the  faith  of  it.  And  we  believe  that  we  shall 
see  it  from  the  heavenly  land,  working  there  still  as  here,  in  sympathy  with  thee,  and 
rejoicing  there  as  here  in  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 

And  now,  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  be  more  wise  in  the  adminlstrar 
tion  of  truth.  Teach  us  how,  here,  at  homo  and  everywhere,  to  prove  ourselves  Christ's 
men  in  everything.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  prepare  na  for  the  events 
that  are  preparing  for  us.  We  ask  not  to  know  anything  of  to-morrow.  Only  give  us 
thyself,  and  there  can  nothing  befall  us  that  shall  not  be  good.  Grant  us  thine  own  pre- 
sence. Comfort  us  in  solitude.  Cheer  us  in  despondency.  And  grant  relief  to  all  that 
are  in  affliction,  and  that  shall  walk  in  affliction  and  bereavement.  Lift  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  any  that  are  drooping.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  Christ  may  be  all 
things  to  us,  and  to  all  of  us;  and  in  all  omergencios.    In  every  station  of  life,  may  wo 
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hare  tliiB  open  door,  and  this  waiting  Lord  and  tluB  ruling  heart,  and  this  omnipotent 
hand,  to  which  we  shall  fly.  Grant  that  thus  Uylng  ve  may  rejoice  in  thy  work,  and 
filng  psalms  of  praise.  And  when  we  come  to  die,  may  it  be  with  triumph ;  and  may  we 
rise  to  immortality.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise;  Father,  Son,  and  fipiiit.  Ameiu 
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Odx  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  bless  us  in  the  word  spoken.  Grant 
that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  may  become  dear,  unspeakably  precious,  to  ns.  May  wo 
leam  hotr  to  hear  thy  voice  rather  than  men's.  May  we,  by  a  sensitive  conscience,  grown 
more  and  mote  critically  discemmg  by  use,  by  culture  in  thy  word,  by  prayer,  and  by 
fidelity  to  all  our  convictions,  come  to  that  power  of  conscience,  and  to  that  discern- 
ment, which  shall  interpret  tho  way  of  God  and  the  voice  of  God  to  us.  Oh  I  that  we 
might  live  for  the  whole  world.  Oh !  that  we  might  join  ourselves  to  ail  men.  Oh !  that 
we  might  lift  ourselves,  blessed  Savior,  to  thy  side,  and  look  down  upon  the  world  as 
thon  didst  when  thon  didst  suffer  for  thine  enemies,  and  all  of  them,. and  didst  pour  but 
thy  blood  to  redeem  the  whole  earth.  Oh !  where  are  our  hatreds  ?  How  ashamed 
ihottld  we  bo  of  all  our  baser  feelings !  May  we  belong  to  thee,  and  to  all  thine,  and  to 
ereiything  that  is  good,  and  just,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report. 

And  now.  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  us,  pastor  and  people,  in  the  temporary  separ- 
ation tjjkat  is  to  follow.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  our  lives  and  oar  health  may  be  pre- 
cious in  thy  sight.  But  yet,  do  with  ns  what  seemeth  good.  To  slay  or  to  give  life  is 
equal  mercy  if  it  is  thy  will.  If  we  are  spared,  may  we  come  together  again  in  due  sea- 
son, to  take  up  the  armor  which  wo  lay  down;  to  resume  the  labor  which  we  have  sus- 
tained. And  may  this  Church  live,  so  long  as  it  bears  a  pure  testimony,  and  is  a  clear 
shining  light— and  we  pray  that  that  may  be  through  many  generations.  We  pray  that 
this  Church  may  be  a  continuous  fountain  of  large,  true,  catholic,  Christian  faith. 
Spread  abroad,  wo  pray  thee,  the  truest  gospel  everywhere;  and  fill  the  earth  with  thy 
glory.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  bo  praises  everlasting. 
Amat, 
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"For  the  inffarings  of  Chtlit  alsound  in  hb,  lo  oor  oonsolatlon  alio  aboondoUL  hj  Chziat**— 
80(tt.L  5. 

•«  For  in  tlist  be  Umself  hath  snifered,  being  tempted,  he  ia  aUe  to  encoor  them  that  an 
tenpted."— Heb.  n.  la 

■e> 

This  18  one  of  the  wells  of  consolation.  The  wdl  on  which  Jesus 
sat  at  Sychar,  and  which  the  patriarch  opened,  remains  there  stilL  For 
thousands  of  years,  without  an  hoar's  stinginess,  it  has  given  out  freely 
of  its  water.  The  lips  are  countless  that  have  sought  it  The  old,  old 
Hebrews;  the  men  of  the  ten  tribes,  before  their  dispersion;  the  Syri 
ans,  in  their  incursions ;  the  Samaritans,  in  their  time;  the  Crusaders  \ 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins;  the  Turks;  the  French;  the  pil- 
grims of  every  nation  under  Heaven — all  these  have  been  there,  and 
taken  refreshment  from  this  well  which  the  old  patriarch  opened.  From 
Its  brink  have  gone  up  thanks  from  little  children,  and  their  over  weari- 
ed mothers,  from  sweaty  laborers,  and  sun-burnt  travelers.  How  long 
and  how  large  is  the  bounty  of  a  single  well  like  this  in  a  thirsty  land! 
Indeed,  it  rose  upon  the  Psalmist  as  one  of  the  traits  of  a  very  saint, 
that  he  opened  a  welL  ^  Blessed  is  the  man  "  ''who,  passing  through 
the  valley  of  Baca,  maketh  it  a  well"  Isaiah  spiritualiEes  the  thought 
(and  that  brings  us  back  to  our  text):  ''With  joy  shall  ye  draw  waters 
out  of  other  wells  of  salvation."  These  passages  are  wtt9  of  scdvch 
thfk 

Out  of  these  wells  a  thousand  times  as  many,  perhaps,  have  drawn 
xe&eshment,  as  ever  drew  literal  water  from  the  well  at  Sychar.  They 
are  the  wdls  in  "  the  valley  of  Baca."  They  are  ftill  of  that  very  wa- 
ter of  which  Jesus,  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  well  at  Sychar,  spoke  to 
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the  woman  of  Samaria^  saying  that  the  water  which  he  should  give  her 
should  spring  up  ever-living,  needing  not  to  be  drawn  for  the  wants  of 
every  transient  hour. 

The  first  thought  that  withstands  ,our  appropriation  of  this  dedara- 
tion,  both  as  it  respects  the  consolation  which  we  derive  from  the  suf 
fering  of  Christ,  and  the  fisict  that  in  his  temptaticm  we  are  to  find  outlet 
for  our  own,  is  this  question :  Can  a  Divine  JBeing  sfuffer  f  I  should 
rather  put  the  question,  Can  one  be  a  Divine  Being  in  such  a  world,  and 
over  such  a  world  as  this,  and  not  suffer  ?  If  we  carve  in  our  imagin- 
ation a  perfect  God,  witlithe  idea  that  peifectness  niust  be  that  which  is 
relative  to  himself  alone — ^that  he  must  be  perfect  to  himself  in  intelli- 
gence ;  perfect  to  himself  in  moral  character ;  perfect  to  himself  in 
beauty,  and  in  transcendent  elevation  above  all  those  vicissitudes  and 
troubles  which  arise  from  imperfection — li  thus  we  make  our  God,  and 
in  no  way  give  him  roots  in  humanity ;  in  no  way  lead  him  to  have 
sympathy  with  infirmity,  then  we  have  not  a  perfect  God.  We  have 
a  carved  selfishness  embellished.  We  have  a  being  that  cannoi  be  Fa 
ther  to  any  thought  that  springs  from  the  heart 

Is  God  a  stone  cai'ved  to  beauty  ?  Is  he  a  dreamy  optimist,  who, 
seeing  some  far  away  end,  cares  nothing  for  all  the  steps — all  the  toils 
and  troubles — which  lead  toward  it!  Is  not  God  a  God  of  ^Tnpathy, 
grieved  with  our  griefs,  pained  at  our  sufferings,  carrying  our  sins,  and 
ao  canying  them  that  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ? 

A  God  that  cannot  suffer,  and  suffer  in  his  Godship  nature,  can 
scarcely  be  presented  to  the  human  soul,  in  all  its  w.eaknesses  and  trials 
and  wants,  so  that  it  shall  be  acceptable.  We  need  a  suffering  God. 
Jt  was  the  very  ministi'ation  of  Christ  to  develop  that  side  of  the  Dir 
vine  Being — ^the  susceptibility  of  God  to  suffer  through  sympathy,  a« 
the  instrument  and  channel  of  benevolence  by  which  to  rescue  thoae 
that  suffer  through  sin. 

But,  cculd  he  he  tempted  ofevU  f  and  covld  he  suffer  in  that  re- 
lation f  Consider  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  let  that  be  the  answer. 
Recall  to  your  mind  through  what  portal  he  entered  upon  his  pnblie 
life — the  grand  temptation  of  the  wilderness,  where  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  he  underwent  inconceivable  temptation.  Consider  the 
three .  yeai^s  of  life  in  society  where  he  submitted  himself  to  every  one 
of  those  girds  and  attritions  and  thrusts  which  belong  to  eveiy  human 
dezperience,  and  where,  surely,  he  was  as  susceptible  of  suffering  tempt 
ation  as  we,  and  more,  because  the  magnitude  and  bulk  of  his  being 
was  greater — ^for,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  the  power  of  suffering 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  niiagnitude  of  the  being  who  suffers,  and  not  m 
the  occasion  that  offers.  Consider  that,  as  he  entei-ed  his  ministry 
through  the  portals  of  temptation,  so  he  departed  from  it  in  the  same 
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WAj.  Tke  mystery  of  Gethsemane  is  even  more  Bublime  and  less  pen- 
etrable than  the  mystery  of  the  wilderness.  Henoe  '^  in  all  points,"  it 
may  be  said,  he  was  *'  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 

Bat  how  shall  one  think  that  Christ  was  '^  tempted  in  aU  points  like 
ss  we  are."  He  never  sinned,  and  therefore  he  never  snfTered  remorse. 
WeBoffer  remorse;  and  could  Christ  be  said  to  be  '^tempted  inaU 
points  like  as  we  are"  if  he  never  knew  remorse  ?  He  never  sustained 
^e  lelations  whioh  we  sustain.  He  was  neither  husband  nor  father. 
He  was  mechanic ;  but  he  never  was  civil  ruler  nor  candidate  for  posi- 
tion. Siirely,  ^e  temptations  which  most  severely  gird  men  must  have 
been  unknown  to  him  in  such  deprivation.  Did  he  know  all  the  anxi- 
eties  which  spring  from  the  various  relations  of  life  without  having  sus- 
tained those  relations  ? 

Bat  mark  !  All  trials,  springing  from  whatever  cause,  come  back  in 
oar  experience  to  some  original  faculty,  and  record  themselves  there; 
and  if  every  faculty  and  attribute  of  Chiist  was  proved  to  the  uttermost, 
80  that  it  may  be  tiody  said  that  no  combination  of  circumstances  can 
erer  wring  the  conscience,  or  put  to  proof  the  I'eason,  pride,  love  ot 
praise,  benevolence,  or  mercy,  as  these  qualities  have  been  proved  in 
the  Savior,  does  it  need  that  he  should  have  sustained  all  the  different 
relationships  which  men  sustain  ?  Might  he  not  have  had  every  part  of 
his  nature  put  thoroughly  to  proof,  and  to  a  proof  transcending  any" 
experience  of  ours,  without  having  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  same 
places  and  circumstances  which  are  known  to  our  experience? 

Men  may  lose  money,  one  by  having  it  burned,  another  by  having 
it  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  a  thkd  by  having  it  stolen ;  but  the  loss  of 
money  is  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  pang  of  loss  is  one,  though 
the  occasion  and  method  of  loss  may  be  three. 

An  arm  is  made  strong  in  one  case  by  the  anvil,  in  another  case  by 
the  plow,  in  another  instance  by  the  oar,  and  in  another  by  the  gym- 
nasium. And  so.  when  a  feeling  is  made  perfect,  the  training  by  which 
it  is  made  so — ^that  which  tries  it  and  puts  it  to  proof — ^may  be  one 
thing,  or  another,  or  another.  But  if  it  be  brought  to  its  maximum 
proo^  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  circumstance  or  occasion  or 
cause  is. 

The  point  is  this :  that  every  single  attribute  which  is  tried  in  us  was 
tried  in  Jesus  Christ — the  difference  being,  that  when  we  are  tried  we 
are  overmatched,  and  when  he  was  tried  he  was  ^^  without  sin." 

But  from  this  initial  view  rose  up  a  larger  one;  namely,  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  and  the  relations  which  that  will  have  to  his  sympa^ 
thetic  knowledge  of  suffering ;  for  I  now,  as  I  intmiated  that  I 
shoold,  remark,  that  the  quality  and  extent  of  suffering  depends  nqt  half 
go  much  on  the  exciting  causes  of  it»  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  faculty 
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which  suffers.  It  is  the  powor  of  sofieringthst  is  inherent  in  any  fausvltj, 
that  measures  sufiering,  and  not  the  magnitude  of  the  aggression  which 
is  made  outwardly.  For  there  are  many  who  will  stand  up  and  have 
their  name  battered  as  if  they  were  but  a  target  almost  without  suffer- 
mgy  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  love  of  praise  in  them  being  suoh 
that  it  is  not  wounded  nor  hurt ;  while  there  are  others  to  whom  the 
slightest  disparagement  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  rankles  with  ex- 
quisite suffering.  There  be  men  who  all  their  life-long  walk  under  an 
arch  that  rains  down  abuse,  and  care  nothing  for  it ;  and  there  are 
others  who,  if  touched,  as  it  were,  but  by  the  point  of  a  needle,  are  inr 
oculated  with  incurable  agony.  It  is  the  quality  of  a  faculty  that  deter- 
mines how  much  one  suffers  by  it. 

A  stroke  of  a  pound  weight  upon  a  bell  two  inches  in  diameter,  will 
give  forth  a  certain  amount  of  sound.  Let  the  bell  be  of  one  hundred 
pounds  weight,  and  the  same  stroke  of  one  pound  will  more  than  quad- 
ruple the  amount  of  aerial  vibration.  Let  the  bell  be  increased  to  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  same  stroke  will  make  the  reverberationa 
vaster,  and  cause  them  to  roll  yet  further.  Let  it  be  a  five  or  ten  thoa* 
sand  pound  weight  bell,  and  that  same  stroke  that  made  a  tinkling  on 
the  small  bell,  makes  a  roar  on  this  large  one. 

The  very  same  quality  that  being  struck  in  a  small  being  produces 
a  certain  amount  of  susceptibility,  being  struck  in  a  Being  that  ia  infi- 
nite, produces  an  infinitely  greater  experience;  for  feeling  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  being.  Where  we  begin  lowest,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
there  is  the  least  susceptibility ;  for  feeling,  or  sensibility,  goes  witli 
nerve;  and  nerve  apparently  comes  in  far  from  the  beginning.  But 
as  it  augments,  and  goes  up  in  quality,  the  element  of  sensibility  in- 
creases. 

Doubtless  the  analogy  goes  on  and  up.  Therefore  the  greater  the 
being,  the  greater  the  effect  of  a  given  touch  of  trouble.  The  same 
suffering  in  a  great  nature  is  a  thousand  fold  greater  than  it  is  in 
a  small  nature,  because  there  is  the  vibration,  as  it  were,  of  a 
mind  so  much  greater,  given  to  the  suffering.  We  find,  among  our 
selves,  the  same  cause  to  produce  varying  results,  according  to  the 
natm-es  of  different  persons.  There  are  some  in  whom  an  unkind  word 
from  one  loved  produces  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  than  in  others 
the  death  of  a  near  Mend  would  produce.  There  is  a  certain  sort  of 
conventional  necessity  for  being  overwhelmed  at  the  death  of  a  Mend ; 
but  if  we  were  to  take  statistics  of  hearts,  I  think  we  should  find  that 
there  is  every  degree  of  suffeiing  caused  by  bereavements  which  afflici 
men,  according  to  the  sensibility  of  those  that  suffer.  There  »xe  thou- 
sands of  men  who  are  not  much  troubled  because  those  whom  they 
loved  (as  much  as  they  could  love  anything)  were  taken  £rom  them. 
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The  death  of  a  friend  oi-eates  sadneaa  in  some.  The  sadness  becomes 
painfiil  for  an  hour  or  two^  id  others.  The  pain  increases  in  still  othera 
It  18  anguish  in  others.  It  is  overwhelming  in  still  others.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  suffering  is  according  tp  the  magnitude  of  the  suffering  part 
The  same  events  as  we  see  it  reflected  in  its  influence  upon  human  life, 
produoes  results  along  the  scale  of  a  faculty,  according  to  the  magnitude 
and  sensibility  of  that  fSusulty. 

Now,  transfer  these  thoughts  and  illustrations  to  the  divine  nature. 
There  is  no  experience  among  us  that  goes  far,  compared  to  the  distance 
and  route  it  travels,  when  judged  by  the  divine  and  the  infinite.  The 
chord  in  our  souls  is  short  and  stubborn.  The  chord  in  the  divine  soul  is 
infinite;  and  its  vibrations  are  immeasurably  beyond  any  experience  of 
onr  own.  Sorrowin  us  is  of  the  same  kind  as  sorrow  in  God;  and  yet, 
as  compared  with  the  sonx)w  of  God,  human  sorrow  is  but  a  mei*e  puff. 
iLove  in  us  moves  in  no  such  circles  as  it  does  in  God.  In  him  it  is 
never  dinmied  by  any  such  glooms  of  fear,  nor  sullied  by  any  such 
smoke  of  passions,  as  it  is  in  us.  It  is  not  in  Jesus,  as  in  us,  a  mere 
hoosehold  taper,  burning  when  sheltered,  and  at  that  throwing  its  light 
less  and  less  strongly  the  more  the  space  is  augmented.  God  is  a  sun, 
and  his  love  goes  out  like  sunlight,  infinite,  inexhaustible,  not  measured 
like  a  vintner's  cup,  to  a  precise  quantity,  but,  without  measui*e,  over- 
flowing as  the  waters;  unfathomable  as  the  ocean;  all-persuasive  as  the 
li^t  and  the  heat  But  if  the  offspring  effects  of  love  are  universal 
and  infinite^  what  must  be  the  nature  of  that  attribute  which  is  capable 
of  sach  results  t 

In  the  same  way  we  might  reason  in  respect  to  divine  justice — ^its 
tccfe,  its  susceptibility,  its  power  of  receiving  impressions,  as  well  as 
of  producing  impressions ;  of  the  divine  mercy ;  and  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation. 

We  see,  then,  how  wonderful  was  the  trial  through  which  Christ 
passed.  If  it  was  a  trial  that  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  excitant,  not 
by  &e  occasion,  but  by  the  susceptibility  of  an  infinitely  sensitive 
divine  nature,  we  cannot  measure  what  the  temptations  of  Chiist 
were  by  simply  looking  upon  the  persons  that  tempted  him.  It  was 
not  that  Satan  tempted  him ;  it  was  that  God  was  tempted.  It  was 
not  that  one  of  his  beloved  disciples  betrayed  him:  it  was  that  the 
divine  Heart  was  betrayed.  Hunger  in  us;  the  not  having  where  to 
lay  one's  head ;  the  lonesomeness  which  men  feel  when  they  arc  con- 
sdouflly  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  of  their  fellows — ^these  are  no  meas 
VKs  of  the  sufferings  wMch  Christ  experienced  from  the  same  causes. 
The  yearnings  of  an  infinite  heart,  such  as  God's,  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  sfight  and  eadly-<5ured  yearnings  of  men.  Our  Grod  is  not  greater 
ftanweby  the  things  in  which  he  differs  from  us,  so  much  as  by  his  sim- 
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ihrities  to  ns.  He  is  like  ns ;  but  that  likeness  goes  on  aagmentang. 
Love  in  God,  for  instance,  is  what  love  is  in  us ;  bat  that  love  whidi 
is  in  us  a  throb,  in  him  augments  to  a  volume  inoonoeiyable  in  our 
personality.  Human  nature,  carried  in  one  way,  runs  toward  the  ani- 
mal and  the  earthy.  Carried  in  the  other  way,  it  runs  toward  spirit — 
toward  God.  The  divine  Being  is  not  some  mysterious  and  giorioiu 
other  Being,  but  an  infinite  and  inconceivably  perfect  manhood  of  the 
same  sort  as  ours.  When  we  see  him,  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and 
shall  see  ourselves  more  clearly  in  him  than  we  ever  saw  ourselves  in 
ourselves. 

All  our  traits  have  their  original  in  God.  He  was  tempted,  and  he 
suffered,  under  temptation,  the  same  line  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
we  do-— only  without  sin.  But  he  was  made  a  perfect  Captain  of  oar 
salvation.  He  was  made  to  be,  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  jnit 
the  One  to  go  before  us  in  imagination,  in  all  trial  and  thrall,  in  alli 
sorrows,  in  all  burdens  and  cares,  in  all  anxieties,  yearnings  and  aspira- 
tions ;  because  he  knows  what  we  suffer,  having  been  tempted  just  as 
we  are,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  suffered  more,  and  yet  with* 
out  sin. 

Upon  this  basis  I  will  make  one  or  two  points  of  application. 

1.  There  can  be  no  possible  experience  in  the  human  soul  which 
will  not  be  perfectly  interpreted  to  God  out  of  his  own  heart    We  are 
obliged  to  draw  often  upon  our  imagination ;   and  at  that  we  ean 
scarcely  enter  into  the  sufferings  of  men.      An  avaricions  man  cannot 
possibly  understand  the.  sacrifice  of  an  over-benevolent  and  conflcien- 
tious  man.     An  avaricious  man  reproadies  himself  as  he  lays  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  the  weakness  of  giving  away 
to  a  beggar  on  that  day,  some  funds.     Right  over  against  him  is  a  be- 
nevolent man  who  hardly  quiets  himself  to  sleep  because  he  missed  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  a  charity,  where,  with  a  little  more  alacrity 
and  a  little  more  care,  he  might  have  had  a  chance  of  conferring  hap- 
piness.    These  two  men  cannot  understand  each  other ;  w,  if  they  do» 
they  must  do  it  by  imagination.    The  best  men  in  this  world  are  often- 
times the  poorest  men  to  govern  you.    That  is,  they  are  men  who  are 
removed  fi-om  the  sphere  of  your  sympathy,  in  that  they  scarcely  can 
understand  you.     Such  men  are  so  built  that  the  i^eason  predominates, 
and  the  moral  sentiments  predominate,  and  he  has  little  of  the  aninul 
nature,  being  slender  of  neck  and  small  of  basilar  organization.    But 
is  he  never  tempted?     It  may  be  that  to  selfishness  and  avarice  he 
is,  but  never  to  violence,  never  to  theft^  and  never  to  deceit    His 
instincts  run  in  moral  directions;  and  when  he  looks,  bora  his  or- 
ganization, high  above  all  ordinary  temptations,  down  on  bullrheaded 
men,  fierce  with  blood,  strong,  wrestling  with  mighty  temptations  of 
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life,  he  can  neil^ier  understand  them  nor  helkve  there  is  anything  for 
goch  men  hut  danmatioH.  Woe  he  to  the  man  that  is  coai*sely  or- 
ganized, and  that  has  no  mercy  except  that  which  he  oan  find  at  the 
hands  of  a  very  finely  <»ganiaDed  man,  who  never  had  one  of  his  thmats 
of  troable  or  trial !  A  man  who  is  open  and  generons  cannot  meagure 
the  oonieinpt  whidi  he  feels  for  a  mean,  stingy  man.  And  yet>  that 
mean  and  stingy  man  is  a  man.  He  has  his  sorrows  and  sufierings. 
He  has  immortality  in  him  struggling  to  get  free.  For  him  Christ 
died.  Poor  as  he  is  in  the  sight  of  men ;  unwelcome  as  he  is  in  the 
way  of  firiendship ;  little  as  he  is  before  men,  after  all  he  has  a  Savior. 
A  great  Heart  there  is  that  suffered  for  him,  and  that  now  throbs  for 
him. 

Why,  there  are  dean  diseases  and  there  are  nasty  diseases ;  but  a 
good  and  true  physician  or  surgeon  takes  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
diseases  just  as  quickly  as  the  most  agreeable.  Yea,  if  they  are  mighty 
m  threats,  he  takes  them  all  the  more  readily^  because  the  skill  that  can 
core  such  awful  diseases  magnifies  the  man  that  wields  it  And  I 
sometimes  think  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  Christ,  when  he  says  that 
heaven  is  gladder  of  one  bad  man  called  back,  than  of  all  good  men. 
It  is  a  yery  easy  thing  to  manage  good  meur— comparatively,  it  is  easy ; 
though  it  is  hard  enough  to  manage  even  them.  But  as  where  a  man 
18  most  awfully  side,  and  given  up  by  all,  a  physician  steps  in,  and 
stands  by  him,  and  will  not  go  forth  till  the  plague  is  stayed,  and  the 
fountain  is  cleansed,  and  health  comes  back ;  so  Christ,  when  he  sees 
men  that  are  low-browed,  and  low-headed,  and  low-thoughted,  stands 
by  thekr  side,  «id  calls  manhood  out  of  the  grave  of  their  being,  as  he 
called  Lazarus  out  of  the  grave  of  his  death.  Oh  I  the  salvation  of  such 
a  man — how  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  encouragement 
in  working  among  degraded  men  in  the  example  of  Christy  who  began 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  toward  the  top,  instead  of  beginning  at  the 
top  and  working  toward  the  bottom.  He  was  bom  low,  and  of  the 
poorest  parent&  More  than  that»  he  was  bom  under  the  stigma  of 
being  illegitimate.  Nothing  can  be  lower  than  that.  And  from  that 
point  in  the  stable,  he  worked  upward.  And  he  was  most  found,  in 
his  ministrations,  by  the  side  of  the  harlot  and  the  publican — ^by  the 
Bide  of  those  that  sodety  sooffed  at;  and  the  only  men  that  called  forth 
thimder  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  were  those  who  stood  high  in  power 
and  culture  and  refinement,  but  used  these  qualities  only  to  be  inhq^j^if 
wHh  them,  and  did  not  care  for  those  bdow  them.  They  were  the 
men  of  whom  he  said,  <' Woel  woe!'*  as  if  the  thunders  of  the  coming 
judgment  had  already  begun  to  sound  in  their  ears. 

There  is  no  possible  experience,  then,  of  the  lowest  nature,  that  is 
Qot  easily,  ihmiliarly  known  in  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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Erery  man  that  has  wallowed  in  bestialUy ;  every  man  that  has  been 
aabject  to  the  temptationa  which  belong  to  deceit  and  diahoBestyi 
eveiy  man  that  haa  felt  the  fieiy  thnusta  of  the  passions ;  every  man 
that  haa  experienced  the  envies  and  jealousies  which  come  in  the 
attritions  of  society ;  every  man  that  has  had  great  hopes  turned  to  dis- 
appointment— every  sudi  man  can  go  to  Jesos,  and  say,  "Lord,  thoa 
hast  not  sinned ;  but  these  feelings  that  are  tried  in  me  to  the  nttennost 
have  been  tried  in  thee ;"  and  the  response  from  heaven  wonld  be,  '^In 
that  I  have  been  tempted,  I  am  able  to  snoeor  those  who  are  tempted.'' 
There  is  suceor  for  every  man  who  is  tempted,  no  matter  how  low  he 
may  be.  There  are  men  who  stand  in  the  shadow  of  perdition;  there 
are  men  who  say  they  are  tempted  of  the  devil ;  there  ai-e  men  who, 
from  the  very  beginning,  count  tkffnselves  unworthy  of  hope ;  and  yet 
no  temptation  befalls  a  man  thafi  kso  low,  or  so  gross,  or  so  bmtai, 
that  he  cannot  carry  it  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  say,  ''  Oh,  thoa 
Tempted  in  All  Points  as  I  Am,  help  me ;"  for  that  is  his  name— - 
Tempted  in  AU  jPoints  cu  I  Am, 

Nothing  19  BO  exquisite  in  you,  nothing  is  so  multitudinous  in  you, 
nothing  is  so  venomous  and  painful  in  you,  in  the  way  of  nioral  te[^p- 
tations,  that  it  has  not  had  some  part  in  the  experience  of  Christ,  so  th^ 
it  is  interpreted  to  him  perfectly.  And  every  sigh,  every  groan,  eveiy 
aspu'ation,  every  thought,  that  will  not  even  look  up,  but  thst,  looking 
down,  despairs — 6od  knows  them  aU,  and  knows  them  quick ;  for  they 
bound,  as  it  were,  against  his  hearty  bringing  up  suggestions  of  ^pals 
in  bis  own  self.  r 

2.  Qod  looks  upon  all  the  trials  of  men,  whether  of  sin,  or  of  ordin- 
ary providence,  as  a  parent  looks  upon  a  child's  trials ;  as  a  phyBicnan 
looks  upon  a  patient's  symptoms ;  as  a  teacher  looks  upon  a  pupil's  low 
inexperience. 

We  have  been  taught  that  God  hates  sin,  and  abhors  sinners.  We 
have  been  so  tau^t  that  we  could  not  avoid  the  inference  that  God 
was  inaccessible  to  his  creatures ;  that  our  God  sat  upon  the  summit  of 
a  cliff  full  five  thousand  feet  sheer  above  us.  To  be  sure,  on  one  fflde 
there  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  a  straight  and  narrow  way ;  but  at  tii» 
bottom  ai*e  men  that  are  without  feet,  men  that  are  without  hands,  and 
men  that  are  swollen  with  dropsies ;  and  how  shall  they  dimb  up  that 
way  1  The  inference  of  the  teaching  that  we  have  had  has  too  often 
been,  "There  is  a  God  of  mercy  up  there :  if  you  will  only  go  up  this 
nan*ow  shining  way,  and  reach  him,  he  will  accqpt  you."  Ah !  the  tid« 
is  out,  and  at  the  bitse  of  the  diff  there  are  hundreds  who  cannot  go 
up ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  God  to  go  down  to  them,  there  is  no  Ood  for 
them.  It  is  for  the  poor,  it  is  for  the  weak,  it  is  for  the  helpless,  that 
we  need  a  Savior.    The  strong  can  take  care  cf  themselves,  i^tivdy 
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qpeakiiig;  but  what  shall  become  of  those  who  are  woak  through  stress 
of  sin  ?    What  shall  become  of  the  poor  and  needy  ? 

Brethren,  we  have  a  God  that  seeks  men.  You  do  not  find  him, 
bat  he  finds  you.  As  a  lamb  is  caught  in  the  thorns  and.  thickets,  so 
men  are  caught  in  snares.  And  as  one  mired  cannot  go  after  reliei^ 
but  must  have  relief  come  to  him,  so  God  searches  for  men  that  are 
soared.  He  goes  out  to  find  them.  He  is  a  Father,  He  is  more  than 
a  Father — ^a  God — ^for  fiUherhood  is  only  one  bright  conception  that 
gpzang  from  the  soul  of  God. 

There  is,  therefoi*e,  no  possible  experience  which  one  needs  to  cover 
ap  between  himself  and  God,  Shame  tends  to  hide.  We  too  often  draw 
near  to  God  with  the  more  honorable  class  of  our  transgressions.  Ah  I 
it  were  better  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  to  be  honest  with  our  God, 
and  to  speak  freely  and  plainly.  For  naJked  and  open  are  toe  before 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  blessed  be  God!  Therefore  there  is 
not  one  single  wicked  thing  in  you  which  has  sprung  up  since  you 
began  to  live  a  Christian  life,  that  has  smprised  God  in  the  least 

Persons  sometimes  think,  "  Ah  I  if  that  finend  knew  this  he  would 
not  love  me.  I  would  not  have  it  come  to  the  ears  of  my  patron,  or 
Mender,  or  friend,  for  anything.  He  would  be  disappointed.  He  took 
me  to  be  high  and  noble ;  but  if  he  found  this  out  he  would  cast  me 
off." 

Now^  there  is  nothing  for  God  to  find  out  about  us,  He  knows  all 
about  you.  When  he  took  you,  he  took  you  knowing  the  uttermost. 
And  yoa  never  will  disappoint  him,  by  beiag  worse  than  he  thought 
you  would  be.  You  never  will  sin  where  he  did  not  expect  you  to  sin. 
Tour  guilt  never  will  be  greater  than  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bear  with 
and  pardon  when  he  took  you.  He  took  you  as  a  mother  takes  her 
child  She  thanks  God  for  i1^  though  she  knows  it  will  be  vain  and 
proud  and  selfish,  and  that  it  will  have  all  the  evils  of  temper  that 
belong  to  the  race  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  hers,  and  in  spite  of  its 
faults  she  loves  it  with  unspeakable  love.  And  God  clasps  every  soul 
that  he  once  takes,  and  takes  it  for  good  or  for  bad.  The  wedding 
between  the  soul  and  God  is  one  that  knows  no  divorce,  either  here  or 
hereafter. 

'^  Let  us,  then,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtun  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  )ieed."  So  says  the 
apostle ;  and  the  basis  of  the  exhortation  is  this :  God  knows  it  all.  He 
has  felt  all  that  you  feel.  He  has  had  the  same  trial  of  faculty  that 
you  have  had.  He  sympathizes  with  you.  He  loves  you.  It  is  his 
delight  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  home  to  glory.  He  was  himself 
made  perfect  that  he  might  do  that  very  work  to  which  he  invites  you. 

8.  We  see  that  there  is  a  light  thrown  upon  suffering  of  every  kind 
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nonnected  with  Christ,  as  illuBtrating  his  feeling  ia  the  divine  econo 
my,  and  its  moral  government  We  see  that  suffering  is  not  that 
fuliginous,  sulphurous  thing  which  we  have  too  often  been  accustomed 
to  regard  it  It  is  sometimes  an  infirmity,  sometimes  a  misfortune, 
and  sometimes  a  sin ;  but  whichever  it  is,  there  is  in  it  argument  of 
patience.  Christ  suffered  too.  Arm  yourselves,  therefore.  Hear  him 
saying,  "  Ye  in  this  world  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer: 
I  have  overcome  the* world."  Hear  him  saying,  "Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also."  Hear  him  saying,  in  our  tesrt,  "For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted" 
Is  it  sickness  of  body  ?  Is  it  disappointment  of  outward  support?  b 
it  the  overthrow  of  all  your  worldly  expectations  t  Is  it  the  bitter 
thrust  of  the  child's  disobedience  ?  Is  it  bankruptcy  of  heart  at  die 
loss  of  one  much  beloved  t  Is  it  trouble  occasioned  by  your  own 
pride?  Is  it  the  irritableness  of  your  passion?  Is  it  some  siu^nsing 
sin  that  leaped  out  like  a  lion  from  ambush,  and  took  you  down  ?  Is 
it  backsliding  along  the  soiled  and  slimy  way  of  the  passions?  Is  it 
any  duty  so  great  that  you  dare  not  assail  it  ?  What  is  the  trouble  or 
trial  that  you  have  ?  Is  it  greater  than  those  troubles  and  trials  that 
overshadowed  Jesus  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  fibre  of  your  little  soul, 
however  much'  it  may  be  tried,  to  suffer  in  any  direction  as  Jesos 
Christ's  great  sounding  soul  suffered  in  that  same  direction?  He  has 
declared.  Because  I  have  been  a  sufferer,  right  where  you  are,  and  was 
triumphant,  I  have  power  to  give  triumph  to  you. 

Come  boldly,  then,  to  this  suflfering  Savior.  Make  his  sufferings 
argument  of  your  consolation ;  and  rejoice  in  this,,  that  you  are  strong, 
because  great  is  he  that  hath  undertaken  for  you. 

Great  is  Jesus,  because  he  is  God.  Great  is  God,  because  he  lores. 
Great  is  love,  because  it  shall  cleanse  and  redeem,  and  yet  shall  be 
sovereign,  because  every  knee  akail  bow,  and  even/  tonipie  shaU  con 
fees  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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PRAYER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  diav  near  to  thee,  O  thon  ascended  SaTior !  and  take  hold  upon  thee  with  all  onr 
souis;  for  thon  art  to  ns  very  God.  'Whom  haTe  vc  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  All  the 
thoaghts  which  we  frame  into  the  Father's  image  are  thoughts  which  we  haye  borrowed 
of  thee.  All  that  which  enkindles  J07  and  hope  in  us,  we  have  borrowed  of  tbee.  We 
cone  unto  the  Father  by  the  thoaghts  which  we  have  borrowed  from  thj  life;  by  that 
ebtncter  which  thou  hast  fhimed  before  us;  by  all  the  sympathies  which  we  have  learned 
to  lore  and  call  diyine.  All  that  we  worship  in  the  Father  is  but  that  which  we  see  in 
thee.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  this  unity.  Though  we  cannot  frame  a  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite;  though  we  cannot  understand  the  division  of  thy  nature  and  being,  when  wo 
draw  near  to  thee  in  love,  there  is  but  the  one,  whether  it  he  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the 
Holj  Ghost  To  us  all  is  Father,  all  is  Savior,  and  all  Is  Holy  Ghost.  And  we  rejoice 
that  there  is  no  perplexity  when  our  hearts  are  filled  with  love  and  joy.  Wo  rejoice  that 
when  we  rise  into  the  air  of  onr  nobler  feelings,  and  by  faith  commune  with  the  invisible, 
all  is  harmonious.  Only  when  wo  fall  back  into  the  fear  and  degradation  and  shadow  of 
onr  passions,  do  we  find  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  questions  of  difficulty  multiplying 
on  ereiy  hand.  Grant  that  ire  may  have  that  spiritual  purity  in  which  all  doubts  are 
KiolTed.  Grant  that  we  may  fclfill  the  truth  of  thy  declaration,  "The  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God." 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  this  day  thou  wilt  shine  upon  us  firom  out  of  thinp 
heavenly  height.  Nay,  stand  among  ns,  that  it  may  be  as  Brother  with  brethren,  and 
Friend  with  fdends.  For  thon  hast  crossed  the  threshold  of  earthly  homes.  Thou  hast 
made  thyself  dear  among  children,  and  among  their  parents.  Thou  knowest  the  world, 
and  aU  its  needs,  whether  they  be  of  weakness  or  of  strength ;  whether  they  be  of  wrong 
or  of  right.  Thon  knowest  perfectly  how  to  fit  thyself  to  all  the  exigencies  of  lifo. 
We  pray,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  us.  Give  us  not  alone  the  conception  of 
thj  divinity,  oyerarching  and  filling  with  glory  all  the  infinite  space;  but  grant  that  we 
may  see  thee  a  God  near  at  hand.  Be  Immanuel  to  us,  to-day— God  in  ns,  and  vnth  ns, 
as  well  as  for  us  and  about  ns;  for  we  very  much  need  thee.  We  need  thee  in  all  the  way 
of  Ufo.  What  things  are  there  that  we  can  do  without  thcO;  but  things  which  are  of  the 
dust,  and  which  go  again  to  the  dust?  What  pleasures  are  there  that  are  not  of  thee  but 
those  which  perish  in  the  using  T 

Ob  I  grant  that  we  may  have  to-day  yearnings  after  such  honor  as  man  cannot  give; 
after  snch  treasure  as  cannot  be  found  in  this  world;  after  such  manhood  as  is  not 
demanded  among  men.  Hay  we  yearn  to  be  the  sons  of  God;  to  be  the  companions  of 
Jesus  Christ,  both  in  his  tribulation,  and  in  the  consolations  of  his  sufTorings.  Grant 
ftat  WB  may  esteem  ourselves  better  than  the  beasts  which  perish.  Oh  I  give  us  that 
appetite,  that  celestial  hunger,  which  the  sons  of  God  have.  Satisfy  the  desire  which 
thon  dost  excite.  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  in  all  our  troubles, 
whether  they  be  the  burdens  of  lifb,  whether  they  be  the  incertitudes  which  come  from 
Ihnited  thought  or  limited  power  of  judgment,  or  whether  they  be  the  sharp  temptations 
which  come  upon  ns,  as  arrows  sent  by  the  evil  archer  which  strike  and  wound  us  sorely, 
we  may  have  thy  presencq;  that  we  may  have  thee  for  a  refuge;  that  we  may  have  thee  to 
rest  our  thoughts  upon  in  the  hour  of  weariness.  For,  as  children  away  from  home  com- 
fort themselves  in  the  thought  of  father  and  mother,  so  we,  while  exiled  firom  heaven, 
loDg  to  have  the  thought  of  thee  so  near  and  so  dear  to  ns  that  we  can  run  home  in 
imagination,  and  be  no  more  exiled,  but  ever  present  with  the  Lord. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  all  in  thy  presence,  according  to  their  several  circum* 
stances,  that  grace  which  they  especially  need.  Grant  confirmation  to  those  that  are  as 
s  reed  shaken  in  the  wind.  Grant  steadfastness  to  those  that  hitherto  hare  been  roving 
and  drifting  hither  and  thither.  Grant  that  all  those  who  are  perplexed  with  doubt,  and 
with  trouble  of  mind  thereby,  may  have  that  certainty  which  the  witness  of  thy  Spirit 
gircs  to  them.  Grant  that  those  who  have  been  bereaved,  and  are  mourning  under  the 
stroiEes  of  thy  hand,  may  be  comforted  by  thy  presence,  and  may  see  the  wonders  which 
ttioo  Art  working  under  the  vail  of  darkness  and  affliction. 
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Lord,  we  praj  that  we  may  not  desire  forerer  to  be  etoiten  becsose  thej  ere  ftix  to 
the  aight.  May  we  be  willing  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  should  plaok  ue  and  onuh  u, 
that  we  may  be  aa  wine  in  hia  cap. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  to  those  who  are  reetorod  from  sickness, 
and  are  brought  to  the  house  of  God,  and  around  whose  grateful  minds  this  day  swazm 
thoughts  of  gratitude  and  impulses  of  thanhsgiying,  access  to  thee.  Maj  thej  be  able  to 
poor  oul  their  souls  before  God,  knowing  that  it  is  not  little  to  him,  though  it  be  smaQ 
in  them.  May  they  know  that  God  glres  yalue  to  the  smallest  ^fts  ot  txue  hearts,  and 
makes  them  in  his  taking  more  than  they  were  in  their  giving. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thy  presence  may  be  with  those  who  are  yeaning 
and  longing  for  others;  those  whose  hearts  are  burdened  not  for  themselTCs;  those  vho 
are  suffering  for  others— for  their  clearance,  for  their  ennobling,  and  for  their  ooufiima- 
lion  in  all  hope  and  in  all  good.  Walk  with  them;  talk  «rith  them;  fold  them  in  tiuoe 
aims,  and  in  thine  own  bosom,  that  they  may  go  forth  as  firom  the  aanctuaiy,  ready  and 
strong  again  to  bear  their  burdens. 

Grant,  wo  beseech  of  thee,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  suffer  from  the 
stings  of  poverty,  and  misfortune,  fh>m  persecution,  ficom  the  annoyancea  and  cares  of 
the  world,  and  all  its  yenomous  dust.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  be  able  to  csst 
their  cares  and  their  burdens  upon  the  Lord.  There  may  they  rest  where  there  is  OT0^ 
lasting  strength;  and  may  they  be  able,  from  day  to  day,  to  renew  thia  blessed  consecra- 
tion, and  take  thia  strength,  which  is  for  them,  and  for  all  that  need  it.  Thoigk  they 
cannot  bear  themselves  up,  may  they  have  the  wings  of  the  Almighty  to  lift  them;  snd 
so  may  they  be  carried  even  as  the  eagle  carries  its  young. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
different  families  that  are  represented  in  ttiis  Church.  Bless  the  households.  Bless  the 
dear  little  children.  Bless  those  that  would  &in  stamp  virtue  and  piety  upon  them  in 
the  early  periods  of  their  lives.  Bless  our  Sabbath  schools  and  our  Bible  classes.  Msy 
both  those  that  teach  and  those  that  are  taught  be  ta^ht  in  the  higher  class  of  God. 
And  may  the  seeds  of  everlasting  life  be  early  sown,  and  bring  forth  fhiit  a  hundred  fold. 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  that  are  strangers  in  our  midst  Sanctify  to  them  the 
errands  and  purposes  of  their  lives.  Follow  their  thoughts  wherever  they  go.  And  msy 
their  very  thoughts  be  a  ehannel  through  which  blessings  shall  be  carried  to  those  vho 
are  dear  to  them  as  their  own  lives. 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  thy  Churches,  to-day,  and  all  thy  ministering  servants. 
Bless  thy  cause,  nnder  every  form.  Bless  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. Bless  the  various  channels  of  intelligence— papers  and  magazines  that  are  sent 
forth  as  leaves  for  the  healing  of  this  nation.  Grant  that  all  influences  may  be  for  the 
ftirtherance  of  truth  and  piety  and  true  spirituality.  Let  thy  kingdom  come  to  the  sup- 
pression of  war.  Let  superstition  flee.  Let  all  revolutions  and  shakings  of  the  oarth  be 
Ibr  the  advancement  of  thy  final  glozy.  Let  thy  kmgdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done 
upon  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  to  thy  name  ahall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit.    Anun, 
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*' X<aj  not  up  for.  yoarselTOS  troasnros  apon  earth,  trhero  moth  and  mat  doth  corrupt,  and 
vhere  thieves  break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  whore 
neltlier  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  whore  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steaL"— Matt. 

VL 19,  sa    • 


The  instinct  of  property  is  one  which  distinguishes  between  human 
beings  and  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  beneath  them.  There 
is  the  germ  and  rudiment  of  this  disposition  to  store  up  property  shown 
in  some  animals,  in  that  they  store  up  their  food;  but  beside  tliis  there 
is  no  prevision  in  the  animal  kingdom  to  any  considerable  extent;  there 
is  no  power  of  projecting  thought  into  the  future,  and  organizing  the 
present  in  reference  to  some  remote  period. 

This  instinct  of  property  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  faculties 
which  generated  the  power  of  foresight,  which  is  neai'ly  connected  with 
faith ;  80  that  it  is  remotely  suggestive  of,  associated  with,  analogous 
to,  a  semi-moral  quality. 

The  acquisition,  organization,  management  and  enjoyment  of 
wealth,  are,  and  have  been,  the  gi*and  stimulants  of  industrial  life ;  and 
industrial  life  itself  has  been  the  foundation  of  morality ;  and  morality 
is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  true  spirituality. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  then,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  made,  by  divine 
providence,  a  means  of  development  and  civilization.  It  plays  a  part 
in  civil  life  which  is  not  to  be  ignored,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
denounced.  Nor  should  we  expect,  if  the  word  of  God  be  tiiily  his 
revelation,  that  he  would  beat  down  with  his  right  hand  those  truths 
which  he  organizes  and  supervises  with  his  left ;  or  that  he  would  say 
to  men  in  the  outward  life,  "  Labor,  save,  organize,"  while  at  the  same 
time  he  said,  "  Lay  not  up  treasure  upon  earth." 

Only  to  a  limited  degi*ee,  however,  has  business  capacity,  with  the 

ir^^Ith  which  flows  from  it,  power  to  civilize,  and  to  ameliorate  the 

Jjjj^an  condition.     It  works  up  to  a  certain  point  well.     If  it  stops 

ihe^^  it  is  in  coincidence  with  divine  providence.     K  it  attempt  to  go 

beyond  that,  it  becomes  discordant,  and  meets  with  spiritual  opposition, 

Sunday  Morsono,  Oct.  3, 1869.— Lbbsox  :  Matt.  VL  19-34.    IlTsncs  (Plymouth  Collection) : 
Ko«.  816.  898,  907. 
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not  simply  in  the  great  realm  of  cause  and  effect^  but  also  in  the 
realm  of  revealed  spiiitual  truth. 

As  a  lower  pait  of  God*8  economy,  as  among  the  early  founda- 
tions and  material  elements,  the  desire  for  wealth,  and  all  those  means 
of  procuring  it  which  these  desires  inspire,  ai^e  beneficial ;  but  they 
must  stop  at  the  point  where  God  designed  that  they  should  stop. 
Beyond  that,  other  elements  must  come  in.  If  caiiied  beyond  their 
proper  bounds,  they  cause  as  much  mischief  as  in  their  right  degree 
they  produce  happiness  and  prosperity. 

It  is  this  tioith,  that  riches  contribute  to  happinesSy  which  all  the 
world  has  leanied,  but  learned  without  degree  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
special  ti'uth,  limited ;  but  it  has  been  taken  for  a  generic  truth,  unlim- 
ited. There  is  a  general  impression  that  riches  may  make  a  man 
perfectly  happy : — ^not  that  they  always  do,  because  men  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them ;  but  that  if  men  knew  how  to  use  them  they  would; 
that  there  is,  somehow,  and  somewhere,  locked  up  in  them,  the  secret 
of  universal  happiness. 

The  other  truth,  that  riches  alone  can  make  no  man  happy ^  has  had 
expositors  in  every  age.     Thei*e  have  been  some  philosophical  or  moral 
teachers  who  have  shown  that  mere  property  cannot  build  up  manhood. 
And  there  are  among  men  some  who  i*ecognize  this  ti'uth  practically 
and  thoroughly.     Among  us  there  are  some.     In  the  great  roaring 
maelstrom  over  the  way,  there  ai-e  a  few.     The  best  men  that  live  on 
ihe  continent  live  in  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington.     The  nearer  men  live  to  hell,  the  better  they  are — ^if  they 
are  good!     Their  gilt  is  fire-burnt,  and  does  not  easily  i^ub  ofl!    A  man 
who,  under  severe  and  terrific  and  various  temptation,  is  able  to  main 
tain  a  pure  spmtual  manhood ;  a  man  who  has  fought  the  battle  of 
manhood,  at  the  very  jaws  of  perdition,  and  has  been  conqueror,  and 
stands  up  as  conqueror,  is  a  better  man  than  he  who  has  had  no 
experience  and  no  battle  at  all  to  fight     Tlierefore  I  say  that  in  Wall 
Sti'eet  there  are  as  good  men  as  there  are  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.     You  shall  find  men  thei'e  that  have  been  tempered,  disciplined, 
proved — and  not  found  wanting.     I  do  not  think  that  they  march  in 
platoons  and  regiments ;  but  there  aie  some.     And  in  every  age  there 
have  been  men  who  have  gained  wealth,  and  employed  it,  and  yet 
known  that  it  was  but  their  servant     And  never  will  it  go  higher  than 
the  pocket     Never  will  it  go  as  high  as  the  heai-t     "  If  riches  inci-ease, 
set  not  yom-  heart  upon  them,"  said  the  psalmist.     There  aie  men  who 
know  how  to  follow  that*  mjimction,  and  who  do  it     There  ai-e  only 
a  few,  but  there  are  a  few,  who  ai*e  practically  free  fi-om  the  illusion  of 
the  illimitable  power  of  wealth  for  the  production  of  happiness. 
There  are  others  who,  under  whip  and  spur  of  preaching,  externally, 
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professionally,  perfunctoiily  believe  the  same  thing.  There  ai-e  a  gi*eat 
many  of  you  who  will  sit  here,  the  banks  being  shut,  and  the  stores 
being  shut,  and  no  business  beuig  transacted,  and  a  better  class  of 
faculties  being  evoked,  and  operative,  and  will  listen  while  sweet  mem- 
ories and  a  thousand  tender  associations  are  awakened  in  you,  and  I 
discourse  to  you  upon  the  relations  of  wealth  to  the  sphitual  and  social 
elements ;  and  you  will  bow  your  head  and  believe  what  I  say,  for  the 
time  being,  sincerely,  but  not  potentially.  As  soon  as  you  ai*e  fairly 
free  from  Sunday,  you  will  be  fairly  free  from  the  Sunday  sermon,  and 
fairly  free  from  the  effects  of  it  You  not  only  will  be  fi'ee  from  it, 
bnt  you  will  look  back  upon  it  as  a  pleasant  song ;  as  something  sweet. 

While  the  young  man  is  in  the  gay  cu'cle  in  the  evening,  and 
stands  in  the  charmed  coterie^  and  the  sweet  sentiment  is  warbled  from 
both  the  keys  and  the  lips,  it  seems  to  him  that  nothing  was  ever  more 
enchanting  and  more  divine  than  that  thin  and  slazy  song,  that 
touches  every  feeling  in  him.  But  to-moiTow  morning,  when  he  girds 
himself  for  the  day's  duty,  he  feels,  "I  have  that  proud  man,  and  this 
stem  man,  and  these  complicated  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  I  must 
buckle  myself  to  the  battle."  And  in  the  pauses  and  intervals  of  this 
tremendous  daily  struggle  he  thinks  of  that  song  of  the  evening  before, 
and  it  seems  to  him  like  the  merest  illusion  of  the  most  evanishing 
dream.  The  idea  that  such  a  thing  as  that  should  be  thought  a  matter 
worthy  a  man*s  attention  seems  absurd. 

And  that  is  about  the  category  into  which  sermons  go.  On  Sun- 
day, sermons  are  of  interest  to  us,  very  likely ;  but  on  Monday  they  are 
like  a  song  tliat  was  sung,  and  that  died  on  the  ear  in  the  utterance. 
And  men  ridicule  on  Monday  things  that  they  thought  well  of  on  Sun- 
day. Where,  for  instantse,  a  man  has  been  foitunate,  and  made  an 
unconunonly  large  deposit,  his  friend  nudges  him  as  they  go  along  the 
street^  and  says,  "  I  thought  you  understood  yesterday  that  riches  were 
dangerous!"  "Dangerous!"  says  the  man — "well,  yes;  but  I  like 
danger!"  And  the  pleasant  conversation  and  banter  goes  on.  "The 
minister  tells  men  that  their  riches  biing  care  and  vexation,"  says 
the  man ;  "  and  yet,  I  think  for  half  a  million  I  would  be  willing  to 
bear  cares  and  vexations."  And  so  he  dismisses  it  with  a  skeptical 
sneer  of  mirth.  Another  man  says,  "My  minister  told  me  yesterday 
that  riches  brought  unhappiness ;  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  made 
^inhappy!  I  think  a  million's  worth  of  unhappiness  would  do  me 
good!"  And  so  men  talk  about  it.  But  not  here.  Not  when  the 
Dainister  goes  lo  see  them^ — ^if  he  ever  does  go  to  see  them — and  talks 
with  theuL  When,  however,  they  get  into  the  other  sphere,  the 
world  sphere,  and  sphitual  truth  is  seen,  not  in  its  proper  light,  but  as 
it  looks  when  men  get  into  the  dust  and  magnifying  vapors  of  business, 
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then  they  change.  The  very  men  who  on  Sunday  sentimentally 
thought  thei-e  was  danger  in  wealth,  and  that  its  delight  was  overeeti- 
mated,  and  that  ita  power  to  produce  Boul-treasure  was  not  so  great  as 
men  supposed — those  very  men,  on  Monday,  and  on  all  the  other  days 
of  the  week,  are  of  a  different  feeling. 

Even  good  men  have  this  mania — ^for  it  is  a  mania.  It  is  a  passion. 
It  rises  in  men  like  an  inflammation  ;  it  ferments  in  men  like  leaven — 
and  more  and  moi'e,  all  the  week,  the  further  they  get  fix>m  Sunday. 
And  they  are  amazed,  when  Sunday  comes  round  again,  to  see  how 
gi-eat  a  gulf  they  have  to  leap  in  order  to  stand  where  they  stood  last 
Sunday. 

Thus,  in  certain  moods,  in  their  moments  of  excitement,  in  theii- 
lower  moral  states  and  ranges,  men — even  good  men,  who  know 
better — come  to  have  the  feeling  that  is  common  to  the  great  herd  in 
the  world;  namely,  that  although  riches,  in  some  mysterious  sense,  are 
not  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  life,  yet,  taking  one  thing  with  another, 
there  is  no  one  way  in  which  a  man  in  this  world  can  be  so  much  a 
man,  and  make  so  much  show,  and  gather  so  much  happiness,  and  do 
so  much  good,  as  by  being  a  rich  man. 

That  one  gate — broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  it  And  vast  are 
the  portals.  An  iron  gate,  it  is.  Gold  is  within.  And  aix>und  abont 
it  ai-e  vast  multitudes  scrambling,  fighting,  and  contesting  each  other, 
to  see  who  shall  first  enter  the  kingdom  of  Mammon ! 

Now,  the  spuit  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  not  that  it  is  wicked  to 
seek  wealth,  or  to  be  rich.  The  spirit  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  theo- 
logical and  ideal,  and  is  to  be  so  construed.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  all  its  parts,  holds  up  the  whole  and  complete  truth,  the 
absolute  and  final  form  of  the  disclosure  of  tinith.  Christ  does  not  say 
to  us,  therefore,  that  riches  are  useless,  but  that  the  sources  of  true  and 
abiding  happiness  cannot  be  filled  by  men's  riches  alone.  There  is  a 
treasure  which  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  dangera  and  temp- 
tations of  worldly  wealth ;  and  our  Master  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yom*- 
selves  treasures  upon  eailh" — that  is,  distinctively,  characteristically,  as 
though  they  were  the  treasures  of  your  life.  He  does  not  say  that  you 
shall  not  have  an  eailhly  treasme ;  but  exhorts  you,  in  laying  up  your 
ideal  ti*easure,  not  to  let  it  be  that  worldly  treasure  which  is  subject  to 
all  the  fluctuations  of  property.  He  says,  "  Lay  up,  for  yom-selves 
another  kind  of  treasure.  Open  other  sources  of  supply  which  are 
higher  and  nobler.  Lay  up  for  yom'selves  treasm-es,  primarily  and 
distinctively,  in  heaven."  In  the  context  he  says,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  And,  as  evidence  that  he 
does  not  believe,  and  does  not  mean  to  teach  us  to  believe,  that  prop- 
erty, or  the  acquisition  of  it,  is  wicked,  he  adds,  "All  these  things  sh.*ill 
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be  added  unto  you."  It  is  therefore  a  question  of  supremacy,  and 
priorit}%  and  relative  emphasis.  Of  the  two  courses,  earthly  and  heav- 
enly, which  should  a  man  mainly  seek  after? 

What,  then,  are  those  treasures  which  we  are  to  lay  up  in  Heaven, 
and  which  are  invulnerable  ?  Look  at  the  things  that  you  call  treas- 
ures, and  see  which  of  all  them  you  probably  could  lay  up  in  Heaven. 
It  surely  cannot  be  money.  That  you  cannot  deposit  there.  It  cannot 
be  houses,  and  warehouses,  and  shops,  and  ships.  There  is  no  harbor 
for  ships  there.  '  There  is  no  place  for  goods  nor  for  warehouses  there. 
It  cannot  be  bonds  nor  bills  receivable.  It  cannot  be  any  of  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  wealth.  None  of  these  can  be  laid  up  in  Heaven,  be- 
cause they  all  belong  to  an  eaithly  state.  You  cannot  carry  your  foot 
there,  nor  that  which  covers  it  Both  foot  and  sandal  go  to  the  dust 
alike.  You  cannot  cairy  yom*  hand  there,  nor  the  tool  that  your  hand 
uses.  You  cannot  caiiy  your  body  there,  nor  the  raiment  that  covers 
it  Both  of  these  belong  to  dust,  and  dust  is  inexorable  in  its  claims. 
Yon  cannot  csxty  there  one  single  element  of  that  which  you  intensely 
strive  for,  and  stiive  for  not  without  ^ood  reason,  if  your  sti-ife  is  re- 
strained and  Inniteil  by  a  higher  truth,  as  I  shall  show.  All  those 
treasures  which  aix*  distinctively  known  as  treasures  in  this  world, 
stop  this  side  of  heaven.  It  is  in  this  sense  that^it  is  declaimed,  that 
tM  came  naked  into  the  worlds  and  that  naked  %ce  shall  go  out ; 
that  we  brought  nothing  in^  and  can  carry  nothing  out.  This  is 
absolutely  true  in  respect  to  property,  and  all  aggrandizements.  It 
is  absolutely  not  time  in  respect  to  anything  else.  Because,  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  but  we  carry  a  great  deal  out^  of  some  things. 
We  came  in  a  mass  of  pulp ;  we  came  in  a  quantity  of  mere  germs. 
We  have  fashioned  these  germs,  we  have  developed  them,  we  have 
pruned  them,  and  trained  them,  and  we  are  to  carry  out  vast  faculties, 
and  Yoluniinous  characters.  It  is  in  a  physical,  but  not  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  that  we  cany  nothing  out  of  this  world. 

Neither  can  we  cany  out  of  this  life  the  ambition,  the  influence, 
and  the  power,  that  we  have  here,  and  that  are  eminent  treasm-es.  If 
you  know  no  more  than  how  to  build,  and  you  are  famed  and  skilled 
as  an  architect  or  as  a  mechanic,  this  is  very  well ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
in  the  lower  sphere.  There  will  be  no  houses  for  you  to  build  in 
heaven.  There  will  be  no  such  cities  there  as  there  are  here.  And  if 
you  know  only  what  belongs  to  the  business  of  an  architect  or  a  me- 
chanic, what  chance  will  there  be  for  you  in  the  other  life  ?  A  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  fuel  would  have  a  poor  trade  in  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara,  where  there  is  nobody  to  buy  and  where  everything 
is  red-hot  the  year  round  I  It  is  a  very  poor  business  that  a  man  will 
have  in  the  other  world  who  cames  out  nothing  which  has  any  relation 
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whatever  to  that  world,  and  only  that  which  haa  relation  to  this  life. 
There  may  be  a  kind  of  ambition  and  inflaence  that  will  go  out  with 
us ;  but  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  by  these  names — ^the  baser 
coin  or  dross  of  ambition  and  influence  that  is  scraped  up  in  this  life— 
happily  that  will  all  stop  in  this  world.  It  will  not  go  beyond  the 
grave.  Death  is  a  strainer ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of  things  that 
men  much  value  here  which  are  rubbish  at  the  mouth  of  the  grava 
They  are  not  permitted  to  go  througli. 

•  It  mustj  then,  be  some  such  property  or  treasure  as  can  pass  the 
ordeal  of  death,  that  we  are  to  lay  up  in  heaven.  It  must  be  some 
treasure  that  we  are  to  lay  up,  not  by  literal  carriage  or  transfer ;  not 
by  throwing  it  actually  over. 

We  sometimes,  living  in  one  country,  draw  our  Amds  and  invest 
them  in  another.  Men  who  fear  a  revolution  in  Germany  have  money 
in  London  and  New  York.  Men  who  are  afraid  that  some  war  or  in- 
testine convulsion  will  drive  them  out  of  France, — crowned  heads,  men 
of  eminence,  statesmen, — diffuse  widely  their  property,  so  that  if  they 
ever  become  pilgrims  they  may  not  be  poverty-stricken.  They  draw 
their  funds  and  invest  them  elsewhere,  so  that  if  they  are  driven  into 
exile  they  shall  not  be  destitute. 

\  We  cannot  do  that  with  heavenly  treasures  litei'ally.  We  cannot 
send  forward  any  bills  of  exchange.  If  we  are  going  to  lay  up  trea- 
sures in  heaven,  we  must  have  some  way  of  laying  them  up  in  ourselves 
here,  beforehand. 

What,  then,  are  those  things  which  we  can  lay  up :  and  what  are 
those  which  we  cannot  ?  What  can  we  carry  through :  and  what  can 
we  noti 

All  the  pleasures  of  sense  will  cease  here.  The  ministry  of  the  eye, 
for  which  God  be  thanked  every  day  that  we  live;  and  the  ministiy  of 
the  ear — ^that  avenue  through  which,  oh  I  what  noble  songs  and  an- 
thems have  walked — are  subordinate  and  low.  The  eye  fades,  and  the 
ear  grows  deaf,  and  the  tongue  is  palsied.  All  these  faithful  stewards 
of  God*s  mercies  to  us  are  but  for  our  earthly  state,  and  they  will  end 
with  death.  And  though  we  make  our  eye  doubly  sharp  by  scientific 
training,  and  though  our  ear  becomes  exquisite  by  the  variation  and 
combination  of  sound,  these  are  after  all  earthly  treasm-es.  We  cannot 
cany  them  through. 

Nor  ai'e  the  pleasures  or  the  treasures  of  the  appetites  to  go  beyond 
this  life.  They  sei-ve  a  wise  purpose,  and  in  a  proper  use  they  are  Bubject- 
matters  for  gratitude  to  God.  All  physical  enjoyment  is  right  within 
due  bounds.  God  meant  the  world  to  be  a  good  world  to  man,  and 
meant  man  to  be  happy  in  the  world — ^not,  perhaps,  in  this  age, 
or  the  next  age ;  but  comprehensively,  the  generic  creative  idea  was  to 
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build  a  world  fitted  for  mjen,  and  with  conditions  favorable  to  their 
happiness  here.  Why,  there  is  a  spring  for  it  in  every  part  of  a  man's 
nature,  from  his  toe  to  his  head,  in  and  out,  ever3rwhera  God  created 
the  body  royally,  and  foreshadowed  in  it  what  he  would  do  for  the 
higher  part  of  man — ^the  inward  and  sphitual  nature. 

As  I  have  said,  the  treasure  of  ambition,  and  influence,  and  honor, 
and  power,  and  distinction,  all  goes  to  the  dust  Men  walk  as  kings  to 
the  dust.  They  are  beggars  thereafter.  They  are  stripped  at  the  grave, 
and  tumbled  and  rolled  into  the  dirt  And  the  first  and  highest  are 
the  meanest  and  the  last,  often,  the  moment  they  step  through  the  por- 
tal of  death.     They  cannot  carry  these  things  beyond. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  reason?   Suppose  we  have  stored  that;  built 

it  amply,  and  made  it  sensitive  to  truth  t    Suppose  we  have  so  trained 

the  reason,  by  conscience,  that  we  abhor  lies,  and  exaggerations  as  parts 

of  lies  1     Suppose  we  have  made  ourselves  not  only  sensitive  to  truth, 

but  lovers  of  truth,  so  that  our  reason  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  influence 

gouig  abroad  upon  wings  every  whither,  seeking  to  know  the  truth  in 

men,  on  earth,  in  heaven,  in  God,  eveiywhere  ?    Knowledge  will  not 

necessarily  pass  through  the  grave,  but  the  reason  will.      That  will  go 

on.     Xt  is  a  part  of  our  immortality,  and  will  enter  the  other  world  as 

we  have  trained  it     If  we  have  trained  it  so  that  it  is  bound  hand  and 

foot — crippled ;  if  we  have  mutilated  it ;  or  if  it  has  shrunk  for  want  of 

use,  it  goes  through  just  in  that  condition.     Just  as  we  have  dealt  with 

it,  just  as  we  have  builded  it,  just  as  we  have  educated  it,  so  we  carry 

it  on. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  man,  dying,  c^uries  all  his  affections  into  the 
other  life.  It  may  be  a  part  of  the  pain  of  the  world  to  come,  that 
men  go  out  and  live  still,  in  their  bodily  conditions,  as  they  live  here, 
and  have  all  then*  intemperate  and  uproarious  appetites  upon  them  for- 
ever and  forever ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  saintly  throng  carry 
with  them  into  the  other  world  those  passions  which  make  the  waters 
of  life  turbid  Jiei-e.  The  instincts  which  were  meant  for  the  propagation 
of  the  race,  and  for  the  feeding  of  the  propagated  body ;  those  lower 
and  basilar  appetites  which  evidently  belong  to  the  flesh,  and  which  feed 
the  flesh,  and  are  suitable  to  the  flesh — ^I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  to 
have  use  for  these  forever  and  forever.  The  immortality  of  the  soul 
lies  in  the  upper  range  of  the  soul — not  in  those  clamps  and  screws  by 
which  we  are  fastened  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  hull  of  this  ship  in 
which  we  are  sailing  hei^.  The  feelings  in  the  upper  range  grow 
broader,  and  are  immortal,  and  the  reason  among  them ;  and  as  we 
have  trained  the  reason  here,  so  it  shall  begin  there.  If  it  is  royal  in 
its  new  birth,  it  begins  its  new  career  royally ;  but  if  it  is  shriveled  and 
shrunk,  it  begins  its  career  accordingly.      Eveiy  man  that  is  con- 
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acientiously  a  bver  of  the  tnith,  and  ia  making  his  reason  clearer, 
stronger,  more  comprehensive,  less  bound  and  limited  by  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  less  eaten  by  the  rust  of  laziness — that  man  is 
laying  up  treasure  for  heaven ;  and  in  this  sense,  in  heaven.  He  cer- 
tainly is  laying  it  up  so  that  it  will  find  its  way  there.  And  no  young 
man  that  loves  intelligence,  no  young  maiden  who  loves  to  make  her 
reason  more  resplendent  than  peraonal  charms,  will  ever  forget  it  or  be 
sorry  for  it  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  ia  something  which  goes 
on,  and  beyond  this  moital  sphere. 

Suppose  the  soul  is  made  rich  here  by  a  commerce  of  Mendship  in 
this  life.     It  may  be  that  there  is  much  of  fiiendship  which  is  useful  in' 
its  place ;  but  which  still  is  peidshable :  for  fiiendship  has  a  paper  cur- 
rency, w^hich  is  symbolic  of  solid  metal  behind.     There  are  a  thousand 
things  that  we  do  incidentally,  which  tend  to  lubricate  the  way  of  life, 
and  make  it  iull  of  respects;  but  they  belong  really  to  this  lower  world. 
They  are  the  circulating  medium  of  fiiendsliip  here.     But  it  is  true 
that  they  who  purify  friendship,  who  deepen  it,  who  strengthen  it ; 
they  who  believe  in  the  household,  and  all  the  sweet  affinities  of  it;  they 
who  learn  to  love  their  fellow  man,  to  live  by  then-  sympathies  one 
with  another,  in  their  generosities,  in  trust,  in  the  interchange  of  con- 
geniality, and  disinterestedness,  and  approval,  and  praise,  and  good  will ; 
they  who,  moving  among  men  as  in  a  vast  bazaai*,  are  perpetually  in- 
terchanging the  Btoi*es  of  love,  and  taste,  and  kindness,  and  friendship, 
who  are  polishing  the  links  of  friendship,  and  making  them  brighter  and 
brighter  all  thek  life  long — they  may  not  cany  into  the  other  life  pre- 
cisely those  ways,  and  habits  of  intercliange  which  are  peculiar  to  our 
relations  in  this  world ;  but  those  Acuities  which  have  been  exercised 
in  friendship,  and  have  gi'own  to  it^  and  been  educated  to  it^  go  up  and 
are  stored  full  of  the  seeds  of  everlasting  happiness.    Blessed  were  they 
here ;  but  ah !  the  fruitions  of  this  world  are  nothing  to  the  harvests 
of  single  kernels  which  will  wave  a  hundredfold  in  the  other  life. 

Lay  up  a  great  deal  in  yom-  heaits.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  lay  up  in  your  pocket  or  not;  but  see  to  it  that  the  reason  is  stored 
ifull.  See  to  it  that  the  affections  ai-e  educated,  and  widened,  and  deep- 
ened. Woe  be  to  that  man  who  uses  his  affections  as  a  barter  and  a 
bribe  for  outward  wealth  that  perishes.  How  many  men  there  are  who 
utterly  desecrate  theu*  house  and  their  household  as  an  outfold,  as  it 
were.  A  mere  place  for  eating  and  sleeping,  a  scouring  house  and 
bath-room,  a  mere  dormitoiy,  it  is.  It  should  be  the  gate  of  heaven. 
It  should  be  the  Lord's  school.  It  should  be  a  })lace  of  sweetness,  of 
all  delicacies  and  refinements,  of  all  cultm-e.  And  standing  not  far 
from  the  etenial  shrine,  there,  in  the  household,  w^hether  it  be  hai'd,  or 
whether  it  be  easy,  men  should  put  their  heait  to  school,  that  it  may 
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learn  how  to  be  heavenly.  Aad  yet  how  many  men  there  are  who  I'egai'd 
their  house  as  only  a  place  for  rest  and  repair.  It  is  to  them  just  what 
an  old  engine  house  is  at  a  railway  station,  where  engines  are  shoved 
in  and  cleaned  and  oiled  and  repau*ed,  and  then  shoved  out  upon  the 
road  again.  Men  make  their  houses  just  like  a  cleaning  and  repairing 
shop,  instead  of  making  them  the  Lord  s  school,  and  a  place  for  laying 
up  treasure  in  their  higher  sentiments. 

He  that  is  a  good  man  at  home  is  apt  to  be  a  good  man  abroad. 
No  man  could  cany  the  sun  in  a  dark  lantern.  It  would  drive  itself 
out  of  it  by  the  intensity  of  its  light  A  man  whose  heart  is  really 
radiant  cannot  help  showing  it  everywhere — in  the  car,  in  tlie  stage- 
coach, on  the  prairies,  in  the  distant  mine,  or  on  the  sea.  Even  a 
man  that  is  sea-sick,  if  he  is  a  true  gentleman,  is  different  from  any 
bodj  else ;  and  if  there  is  a  greater  test  than  tliat  I  do  not  know  what 
itisl 

There  are  insects  that  fly  at  night,  phosphorescing  light  when  they 
have  a  mind  to,  flashing  and  shutting  up,  like  Christians  that  flash  on 
Sunday,  and  shut  up  all  the  week,  flying  thi*ougli  the  dust  of  business ! 
Such  are  not  our  models. 

I  go  into  my  gai'den,  and  collect  a  handful  of  fragi'ant  leaves  and 
blossoms — ^this  leaf  of  geranium,  and  that  leaf  of  sweet-scented  verbena; 
this  blossom  of  mignionette,  and  that  blossom  from  yonder  bush — and 
carrying  them  in  my  hand,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  forgetful,  (for 
forgetting  and  thinking  are  twin  brothers,)  at  last  I  put  them  heedlessly 
in  my  pocket  They  ai*e  now  hid.  I  go  into  my  Kouse,  and  instantly 
Ibe  little  prattler  comes  running  about  me,  and  says,  "What  you 
got?"  "I  have  got  nothing,"  I  say.  Presently  my  friends,  coming 
around  me,  commence  snuffing,  and  saying  "You  have  a  perfume  about 
you."  I  cannot  keep  the  secret  It  will  out  If  I  do  not  tell  it,  it 
will  smdl  itself  out  These  fragi-ant  leaves  and  blossoms  that  I  cairy 
concealed  from  view,  send  out  fragrance  so  that  everybody  knows  that 
I  have  some  sweet-smelling  substance  about  me. 

A  man  who  had  really  trained  his  heait  in  friendship  and  enriched 
his  affections,  so  that  he  is  generous  and  noble,  cannot  keep  it  secret 
The  fragrance  of  it  will  diffuse  itself,  whether  he  wants  to  have  it  or 
not.    It  will  go  wherever  he  goes,  and  make  itself  manifest 

What  is  the  reason  that  when  you  go  into  ceitain  companies  you 
take  to  some  ment  You  say  of  one,  "He  was  the  homeliest  man  I 
ever  saw,  and  yet,  though  I  do  not  know  him,  there  is  something  that 
draws  me  to  him."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  elective  affinity  of  a 
generous  nature.  Large-hearted  men,  loving  men,  trasting  men,  that 
beget  trust,  canyirfg  themselves  not  closely,  not  secretively,  but  openly 
and  frankly,  cannot  disguise  themselves.      Childien  know  them,  and  . 
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dogs  know  them.     Dogs  often  are  wiser  than  men ;  and  they  knew 
whom  to  go  to,  and  whom  to  avoid. 

There  is  a  natural  language  of  every  feeling.  A  man  may  be  as. 
good  as  any  man  on  earth ;  but  if  he  is  proud,  there  is  an  element  of 
^coldness  about  him  which  strikes  through.  If  a  man  is  selfish,  he  may 
smile,  but  it  wOl  be  like  the  glinting  of  the  sun  on  an  iceberg — ^blight, 
but  oh !  how  cold !  If  a  man  be  a  true  man,  and  he  is  warm  and  gen- 
erous at  the  heart,  and  cultivated,  and  condescending  as  well,  all 
among  whom  he  goes  \vill  see  it  He  cannot  hide  it.  Let  a  man  de- 
velop his  reason  royally,  and  his  affections  nobly,  and  he  will  have 
treasures  laid  up  in  heaven.     You  may  be  sure  of  that 

There  is  another  tendency  of  our  nature  which  we  tliink  but  little 
of,  but  which  is  vital,  and  that  is  aspiration.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  "  Excelsior,"  in  fun  or  not  as  the  case  may  be ;  but^  after  all,  that 
on  wliich  it  is  based  is  the  principle  of  aspiration,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  hope^  declaring  that  "we  ai'e  saved  by  hope."  In  other 
words,  it  is  that  tendency  of  the  mind  by  reason  of  which  it  is  never 
contented  to  remain  in  a  lower  state,  but  always  wants  to  go  on  to  a 
higher  one,  and  cany  eveiy  quality  up  and  make  it  larger  and  finer. 
It  is  that  tendency  which  leads  beings  created  in  matter  to  work  their 
way  out  of  matter  toward  spirit,  and,  feeling  the  inspiration  of  their 
higher  life,  to  work  up  thitherward  all  the  time. 

This  piinciple  of  aspiration,  which  takes  away  vulgar  content,  or 
takes  away  a  man's  conceit  of  supposing  that  he  knows  enough,  or  ia 
good  enough,  is  eternal;  and^  in  its  relations  to  the  future  and  to 
immortal  happiness,  is  past  all  measuring.  That  principle  we  are  to 
store  fulL     We  are  to  lay  up  treasm'es  in  this  regard. 

But  then,  there  is  that  gi'and  and  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of 
love — ^love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  This  love  includes  that  benefi- 
cence, that  sympathy,  that  elective  affinity,  by  which  you  are  led  to  do 
good  to  a  man  who  is  your  inferior,  because  you  esteem  the  qualities 
of  excellence  which  you  see  in  him  as  belonging  to  his  being,  inde- 
pendent of  the  quality  of  character. 

This  whole  mood,  which  renders  every  creature  that  has  sentient 
life  something  to  you  ;  which  does  not  stop  with  men  ;  which  takes  in 
the  animal  kingdom ;  which  takes  in  everything  that  creeps  and  swims 
and  flies  5  which  takes  in  organized  vitality  throughout  the  world,  and 
gives  it  impoitance  to  you ;  this  noble  out-pouring  of  a  true  divine 
nature,  which  seeks  to  bless,  and  which  chiefly  admu-es  and  loves  that 
it  may  bestow  benefaction — that  is  a  treasure-house.  Oh !  how  ample ! 

There  is  no  hell  for  love,  nor  can  there  be.  Not  the  right  hand  of 
divine  omnipotence  could  make  love  miserable  in  hell,  nor  anywhere. 
There  is  but  one  place  that  love  can  dwell  in,  and  that  is  heaven;  and 
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heaven  to  lore  is  everywhere.    Where  it  is,  is  heaven ;  and  where 
heaven  is,  is  blessedness,  and  bliss. 

Sometimes  men  say,  "  I  have  practised  these  viitues  which  you  tell 
about ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything."  Did  you  sup-; 
pose  they  did  in  Fulton  Market  ?  Was  it  ypm-  idea,  when  I  told  you 
that  godliness  teas  profitable  in  aU  things^  that  if  you  practiced  the 
Christian  vhtues  they  would  come  back  to  you  in  the  shape  of  coal, 
and  quarters  of  beef,  and  revenues  f  If  so,  you  are  looking  for  ti'eas- 
ures  which  can  only  be  laid  up  in  this  world,  instead  of  those  treasures 
which  preeminently  are  laid  up  in  heaven ;  which  make  that  part  of 
your  natm*e  rich  which  is  to  live  after  death;  which  is  essentially 
divine ;  in  which  immortality  resides ;  which  is  in  sympathy  with  God 
and  God's  great  society  of  angels ;  and  which  is  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  spiiits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
good  and  just  in  the  time  past  and  in  the  time  to  come  on  earth,  and  is 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  to  make  you  wise  and  happy  here, 
safe  in  dpng,  and  rich  beyond  all  estimajte  in  the  other  world. 

"  Lay  up  for  yourselves  ti*easures  in  heaven,  where  moth  and  nist 
do  not  corrupt" — ^and  it  seems  to  me  that  never  more  than  to-day 
was  there  a  peculiar  and  ringing  significancy  in  the  other  pait  of  it — 
"  wkere  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal."  The  world  in  which 
there  are  no  thieves  must  be  a  heaven !  "  Live,"  says  the  spirit  of 
inspiration,  "  for  that  kind  of  treasure ;  and  while  you  are  living  here 
on  earth,  see  that  you  live  so  that  you  will  have  it.  If  you  have  the 
other  kind,  it  will  not  hurt  you  for  this  world,  but  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteotcsness" 

That  is  just  what  you  will  not  do.  Every  man  of  you  says,  "  Firet 
I  am  going  to  succeed  and  get  to  the  top  of  my  profession ;  and  then, 
having  secured  all  the  outlets  and  inlets,  I  am  going,  in  the  tower  of 
my  strength,  to  bo  a  Christian  man.  Let  me  get  my  riches  first. 
Weakness  must  employ  cunning.  You  cannot  expect  that  a  man, 
while  he  is  straggling  to  get  out  of  the  water  and  on  to  the  shore  will 
practice  a  dancing  master's  paces.  I  intend  to  get  wealth  first;  and 
then  I  intend  to  be  a  Christian  man.  When  I  have  become  rich  I 
mean  to  be  a  good  man. 

There  will  not  be  any  room  left  then.  Men  who  seek  firet  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  and  its  best  excellency,  when  they  come  after- 
wards to  seek  the  kingdom  of  gloiy,  have  no  place  to  put  it  in. 

And  that  is  not  the  woret  of  it,  my  fiiends.  You,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  take  the  veiy  best  things  that  are  in  you  as  barter  for 
the  poor  perishable  things  of  this  world.  How  many  are  there  of  you 
that  so  love  the  trath  that,  when  you  are  brought  to  that  point  in 
which  the  glozing  of  a  lie  T^-ill  avert  the  flash  of  disapprobation,  do 
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not  tell  the  vailing  lie  to  cover  your  moment's  suffering?  You  do 
not  love  the  truth  so  much  as  you  do  your  own  miserable  reputation. 
You  do  not  love  the  truth  above  all  price.  You  use  it  as  a  coin  to 
buy  a  moment's  exemption  from  pain.  How  many  of  you  say,  "  Why 
yes,  wealth  is  a  thing  to  be  desked,  but  I  cannot  pay  out  this  treasure 
for  it  My  soul-treasme  is  worth  more  to  me  than  any  wealth  is,  or 
ever  can  bet"  How  many  men  go  into  the  sti-eet  with  that  feeling? 
There  are  some  that  have  it ;  but  how  many  ?  How  many  men  are 
there  who,  when  it  comes  to  the  doubtAil  conflict,  to  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  the  laish  and  roar ;  when  it  is  "  eveiy  man  for  himself"  and 
"  Save  who  can" — ^how  many  are  there  who  then  remember  that  truth, 
honor,  justice,  love,  every  one  of  them,  is  supreme,  and  has  the  image 
md  superscription  of  God  on  it?  How  many  men  remember  Calvary, 
how  many  men  remember  Gethsemane,  in  the  mighty  vortices  of  busi- 
ness ?  Jesus  Christ,  when  all  the  world  of  darkness,  with  its  surging 
influences  swept  about  him,  and  his  heart  and  soul  sank,  and  he  sweaty 
as  it  were,  drops  of  blood,  clung  still  to  the  sweet  and  spiritual  purity 
of  love,  and  would  not,  in  the  extremest  horn*,  give  up  the  sacrifice  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  redeemed.  But  how  many  of  us,  when  our 
Gethsemane  comes,  will  not  sell  Chiist,  and  sell  eveiything  in  us  that 
he  has  created,  and  rub  out  the  pictm'e  that  he  has  been  laboriously 
drawing  on  our  souls  for  years  and  years  ?  How  many  men  are  there 
that  do  not  put  their  Master  to  an  open  shame  when  there  comes  to  be 
a  competition  between  the  treasui'es  of  the  upper  soul,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  lower  nature  ? 

I  do  not  stand  here  to  undervalue  wealth ;  but  I  say  that  wealth  is 
not  worth  the  snap  of  your  finger  in  compaiison  with  some  odier  things. 
Why,  I  could  make  you  hiss  and  deride  a  man  who  would  sell  himself 
for  money.  I  would  paint  the  picture  of  one  who  had  been  a  good 
man,  and  was  left  the  protector  of  oi-phan  children  that  were  heirs  of  a 
great  estate,  and  who,  when  the  time  came  that  he  could  do  it  without 
anybody's  knowing  it,  slipped  this  estate  into  his  o^vn  hands,  and  threw 
the  blame  upon  some  one  else,  making  it  appear,  perhaps,  that  the  man 
who  left  the  estate  left  it  carelessly.  I  would  paint  the  picture  of  a 
man  who,  after  going  through  a  struggle  in  his  mind,  and  weighing 
the  matter,  agreed  to  commit  this  deed,  and  sold  his  soul  to  Satan,  and 
appropriated  the  property  of  these  poor  orphans,  and  left  them  depend- 
ent on  the-  charity  of  the  world.  How  would  you  hate  and  despise 
such  a  man !  But  ye  are  the  men  I  Whenever  you  barter  a  principle 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  advantage  in  a  bai'gain,  you  sell  yom'self  for  gold. 
Whenever  you  lie  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage,  you  sell  yom-self. 
Every  time  you  take  advantage  of  a  man  meanly,  you  sell  youi-self. 
Every  time  you  betray  honor  and  tnist,  you  are  a  Judas.     Eveiy  time 
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yon  Yarnish  a  man  with  smiles,  and  make  him  fair  promises,  that  you 
may  afterwards  knock  the  feet  from  under  his  prosperity,  you  are  the 
natural  kindred  of  him  who  sold  his  Master  for  thuty  pieces  of  silver. 
And,  the  world  over,  eveiy  time  a  man  gives  up  a  principle,  a  divine 
sentiment,  a  pure  affection,  for  the  sake  of  pitiable  pelf,  he  is  a  traitor 
to  God,  and  a  traitor  to  that  which  God  has  redeemed  by  the  power  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ — ^his  own  soul.  He  sets  himself  against  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  is  against  himself,  and  against  his  Maker,  and 
against  the  offers  of  holiness.  Woe  be  to  that  man  who  takes  the  bribe 
and  plays  traitor ! 

Oh  I  that  the  children  of  content,  who  never  sought  an  ambition 
of  self,  would  rise  up.  There  are  men  who  have  seen  this  gieat 
game  and  conflict  of  life  go  by  them,  and  refused  to  mingle  in  it, 
except  so  far  as  they  could  consistently.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  men  who  have  said  in  themselves,  "  I  desu-e  only  my  home,  my 
wife,  and  my  deai'  children.  My  home  is  my  nest  I  am  happy  there. 
I  want  enough  to  see  that  my  family  have  every  advantage  needful  to 
their  true  culture  and  development.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing." These  men  have  sought  to  do  good.  They  have  illumined 
the  dark  places.  They  have  heard  the  charms  of  wealth,  letting  the 
sounds  go  in  their  eara  and  out,  and  pass  by.  They  have  said,  "What 
IB  wealth  good  for  except  as  an  instrument  of  love  and  refinement  ? 
What  can  my  soul  profit  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own 
purity  and  its  own  self  respect?  There  are  multitudes  of  men  that 
have  lived  so,  that  are  living  so,  and  that  are  living  happily  so.  Oh ! 
that  I  could  have  an  arena,  and  oh !  that  I  could  mai'ch  through  that 
arena,  of  men  who  have  sold  eveiything  that  was  noble  for  the 
Bake  of  money,  and  ring  them,  and  see  how  much  music  there  is  in 
them.     Oh !  that  I  could  make  one  after  another  come  up  to  the  test. 

Big  bells  are  very  apt  to  be  poorly  cast.  I  never  heard  of  a  bell 
that  weighed  a  gi*eat  many  thousand  pounds,  which,  first  or  last,  did 
not  break.     And  what  a  sound  a  big  bell  that  is  broken  gives ! 

If  you  take  these  overgi-own  rich  men,  and  ring  them,  how  little 
happiness  you  find  in  them!  And  in  how  many  instances  is  the  old 
story  revived,  that  molten  gold  is  poured  down  the  throats  of  rich 
meris  children  t  How  many  children  of  men  who  have  made  money 
are  miserable  creatures  and  die  in  the  poor-house !  Of  how  many  rich 
men  is  it  true,  according  to  James,  that  the  rust  of  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  a  witness  against  th^em,  and  eats  their  flesh  as  if  it  were  fire  ! 
How  many  are  there  of  them  whose  nights  are  tunnoil,  and  whose  days 
are  grinding  days !  Not  Samson,  gi-inding  in  the  prison-house,  was 
more  a  slave  than  many  a  rich  man  grinding  under  the  lash  of  avarice. 

Rise  up,  widow,  to  say,  "Though  my  needle  is  all  that  supports 
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me,  I  am  happy  from  the  morning  till  the  evening."  Yea,  go  and  see 
her  when  sickness  cuts  off  her  little  income,  and  she,  though  proud, 
must  subsist  upon  the  bread  of  chai-itj,  and  hear  her  still  declare  that 
she  is  happy.  Not  JFar  from  here  is  such  an  one  who  for  years  and 
years  has  been  dependent  upon  others  for  her  support — ^a  lady  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  that  teim,  full  of  refinement  and  graciousness  and  ex- 
cellence ;  and  yet,  I  would  rather  take  her  place  and  be  borne  in  the 
arms  of  chaiity',  than  the  place  of  the  luckless  millionau-e  of  New  York. 

They  that  have  soul-treasure — oh  I  how  much  are  they  to  be  envied 
over  those  who  have  made  treasm-e  by  sacrificing  everything  in  the 
soul. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  I  do  not  speak  thus  because  it  is  my  bu- 
siness to  preach.  It  is  not  my  business  to  preach.  I  do  not  preach  be- 
cause it  is  my  business.  I  should  preach,  salaiy  or  no  salary,  big  con- 
gi-egation  or  little  congregation.  I  preach  as  birds  sing,  because  I  love 
to;  because  it  is  in  me  to  do  it.  I  do  not  come  to  you  with  profes- 
sional airs,  and  false  sanctities,  and  conventional  methods.  I  come  to 
you  as  a  man  to  a  man ;  as  a  brother  to  a  brother.  I  come  to  you  to 
speak  God's  truth,  and  to  speak  it  to  youi*  consciences.  And  you  know 
that  thei*e  is  no  such  happiness  as  that  which  grows  out  of  a  pure  heart 
You  know  that  you  are  never  so  happy  as  w^hen  you  live  in  a  gen- 
erous and  noble  mood.  You  know  that  it  is  the  "peace  of  God  whicli 
passeth  all  understanding,"  and  no  other  peace.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  can  meet  the  exigencies  and  troubles  of  this  world,  when  sorrows 
come,  when  bereavements  open  tlie  grave,  when  losses  shatter  men's 
property,  when  a  man's  bright  name  goes  into  eclipse ;  and  you  know 
it.  And  will  you  barter  away  this  treasure  of  the  higher  life,  this  soul- 
treasure,  this  treasure  which,  when  it  comes  to  the  grave  of  doatli,  is 
beyond  challenge.  The  grave  is  God's  bankiTipt  court,  which  clears  a 
man  of  his  property  and  his  debts  at  the  same  time. 

Down  to  the  grave  comes  the  millionah"e.  "How  much  are  you 
worth  f  says  Death.  "  Men  call  me  worth  thirty  millions."  It  is  not 
enough  to  pay  his  ferriage !  But  he  goes  through ;  and  when  he  has 
got  thi'ough,  his  wealth  having  b.een  taken  from  him,  he  is  no  bigger 
than  a  mosquito  I  There  is  hai'dly  enough  of  him  for  a  nucleus  to  stait 
on  in  the  next  life. 

Down  goes  another  man,  followed  by  throngs  and  tnimpeting  bands. 
Ho  steps  into  the  house  of  death.  The  throng  is  hushed.  All  his 
glory  is  gone.  There  is  notliing  left  of  him ;  for  straight  and  narrow 
is  the  gate  through  which  he  has  passed  His  soul  is  so  small  that  it 
had  no  difiiculty  in  getting  through ;  but  he  has  nothing  beyond 

Another  man  dies — ^perhaps  a  poor  man.  They  sliug  his  coffin 
— an  old  pine  box,  hardly  stained — into  a  mde  wagon  without  springs, 
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and  get  a  nimble  boy  to  drive  him  off,  and  he  is  buried  in  a 
remote  comer  among  strangers.  And  nobody  cares.  His  dying 
is  not  so  much  as  the  dropping  out  of  a  punctuation  point  from 
the  ientence  of  life — and  much  less  a  letter  or  word.  He  di'aws 
near  to  the  gate  of  Death,  and  Death  rises  to  gi*eet  him.  For  Death 
is  good  to  those  who  are  fit  to  die.  With  open  arms  the  pauper  is 
taken.  And  oh!  how  wondrous  now  is  his  beauty!  How  now,  as 
he  passes  into  the  other  life,  angels  come  flocking  to  hira!  How, 
now  the  radiant  vista  opens  before  him !  And  how,  in  the  center, 
rises  He  that  is  "Chief  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,"  to 
say,  "  Welcome !  welcome !"  Is  this  some  crowned  piince  ?  Is  this 
some  monarch's  son  !  No ;  this  is  a  pauper  of  this  world.  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  these  days  of  racket  and  confusion  and  excitement^  men  and 
brethren,  do  not  forget  your  reason,  do  not  forget  your  moral  sense ; 
do  not  forget  the  tiiiths  which  your  mother  taught  you ;  do  not  for- 
get the  ti-uths  which  make  the  memory  of  home  and  of  yom*  venerable 
parents  so  serene  and  sweet  to  you.  Remember  this:  "Seek  first  the 
kmgdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things — ^all  other 
necessary  things  of  life — ^food,  raiment^  and  houses,  "shall  be  added 
unto  you." 
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PRAYER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  thou  that  hast  home  the  sin  of  the  world,  thou  that  art  hearing  its  sorrow,  thou 
that  leadost  thj  people  like  a  flock,  hoar  onr  sapplloation,  and  draw  near  to  ub;  for  thou 
dost  carry  our  burdens  when  we  cast  them  upon  thee.  Thou  dost  forgiye  our  sins,  and 
heal  our  iniquities.  Thon  dost  labor,  not  onlj  to  hold  as  back  from  evil,  but  to  cure  tho 
poison  of  oTil  in  us;  and  wo  draw  near  to  thee  as  the  Souijce  of  all  good.  Our  life  has  it9 
springs  in  thine.  We  are  more  tmlj  allied  to  thee  than  to  the  heasts.  Though  wo  are 
clothed  with  the  hodr,  thou,  too,  hast  had  the  human  form;  and  though  we  are  set  upon 
by  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  ond  by  this  world  around  about  us,  that  seeks  entrance 
through  erery  avenue  of  sense,  thou  hast  been  tried  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin,  and  art  ahlo  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted,  in  that  thou  hast  been  thysolf 
tempted.  Thou  hast  made  full  proof  of  all  that  this  world  can  do  upon  any.  And  there 
is  no  gale  that  can  blow  that  hath  not  beaten  upon  thy  sails.  There  is  no  darknen  that 
can  he  darker  than  thy  midnight.  There  is  no  sorrow  that  can  throw  wares  higher  than 
those  that  beat  over  thy  defenceless  head.  Thon  knowest,  and  hast  taken  the  gange,  of 
all  human  afiiiction;  and  thou  wort  able  to  sustain  it,  and  to  carry  it  forward;  for  thon 
wert  a  man,  and  didst  walk  as  a  man,  and  fed  as  a  man,  and  think  as  a  man.  Thou  didst 
bear  the  load  of  this  world's  trouble  and  temptation  and  trial,  and  yet  without  flinching, 
without  falling,  without  turning  back,  without  sin;  and  thou  art  able  now  to  suocor  ail, 
since  thou  hast  borne  upward  thine  earthly  nature  again  into  the  glory  of  the  heavenlj 
estate,  uniting  God  and  man,  and  showing  us  that  we  all  are  one,  and  that  there  is  no 
wide  gulf  or  separation  between  us — that  we  are  of  one  household,  one  .family,  one  like- 
ness, and  one  nature.  Thou  hast  there  in  thy  high  and  heavenly  estate  still  the  sympa- 
thy which  thou  didst  gather  up  among  men  upon  the  earth,  and  art  the  Savior.  To  thee 
may  come  every  one.  The  crying  child  to  thoe  may  come,  though  struggling  with 
inexperience.  To  thee  may  come  age  and  its  various  burdens.  Thou  art  with  those 
that  are  busy  in  the  battle  of  life;  and  thou  art  with  those  who  sit  over  against  Jerusa- 
lem at  evening  under  the  palm.  Thou  lovest  to  be  in  solitude,  and  thou  lovest  to  be  in 
tho  populous  city.  Thou  art  with  thy  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  mart,  and 
everywhere,  and  dost  know  all  their  feelings  and  trials,  and  art  tho  Savior  of  all  those 
that  need  thoe,  both  as  an  example  and  as  a  sympathetic  friend.  Thou  art  a  God  of 
sympathy  and  love,  long-Enfifering,  and  slow  to  auger,  and  abundant  in  mercy.  And  wo 
rejoice  in  thoe,  and  draw  near  to  thee  this  morning,  with  the  humble  confidence,  nay, 
with  tho  boldness  which  love  inspires.  \yo  lay  our  hands  upon  thee.  Thou  art  ours. 
Wo  lay  our  hands  on  thine  heart,  crownod  with  love,  and  wo  ara  royal,  and  stand  around 
about  thee.  More  reason  than  had  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate  have  we  for  glad- 
ness and  gratitude.  Hescued  and  reared  up  from  degradation  of  sin,  and  built  up  into 
the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  how  wondrous  shall  be  our  song,  and  the 
realization  of  our  experience  in  that  heavenly  land ! 

And  now,  wc  beseech  of  thee,  thou  that  didst  guide  thy  people  through  the  wilder- 
ness, that  thou  wouldst  guide  us.  Let  not  our  feet  go  astray.  Let  not  onr  heart  givo 
way  to  unbelief.  Let  not  the  eternal  verities  fade  out  of  our  sight,  and  things  that 
perish  take  their  place.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  world  may  bo  subdued  by  faith; 
that  we  'may  have  power  given  us  to  overcome  everything,  always,  everywhere,  not  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  the  all-conquering  name  of  Jesus.  Fight  thou  in  our  right 
hands.  Stand  thou  sentinel  in  our  hearts.  Be  tho  Captain  of  salvation  in  eveiy  conflict 
for  us,  that  wo  may  not  separate  ourselves  from  thee  for  one  moment,  but  may  dwell  in 
tho  indivisible  bond  and  kingdom  of  love,  and  be  thine,  as  thou  art  ours,  that  thy  victo- 
ries may  be  thy  glory,  and  our  victories  may  be  thine  honor  and  thy  joy. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  advance  us  step  by  step.  May  we  have 
the  testimony  every  year  that  we  are  growing  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  Christ.  May  we 
Ece  some  powers  weakened,  not  by  physical  might,  but  by  the  strength  of  grace.  May 
wo  see  some  acquisitions,  and  some  victories.  May  we  Und  richness  added  to  some 
qualities,  and  a  larger  dominion  given  to  others.  May  we  bo  able  to  resist  temptation 
with  more  facility,  and  walk  everywhere  with  moro  manliness,  and  adorn  the  name  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  moro  and  moro  to  tho  very  end. 
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Bleu  aU  the  memiMn  of  this  Chnreb.    Bleat  the  funilies  that  Me  xepteeented  in  It, 
tnd  all  the  dear  childien  that  belong  to  them.    Be  near  to  our  Sabbath-aohoola  aod 
Bible  elassea.    We  praj  that  the  anperintendenta  and  teaohera  and  oflieera  maj  be  aane* 
tififld  of  God,  and  made  able  miniatera  of  the  word.    We  praj  that  thou  wilt  blesa  not 
onlj  those  that  are  in  the  Chnreb,  bnt  thoae  that  are  in  an  j  way  oonnected  with  it 
Bleai  all  tbe  region  round  about  it.    Bleaa  all  chuxehea.    Grant  that  their  conipirUig 
lightB  may  ahine  aa  ao  manj  atara  of  gloiy  in  the  yault  of  heaven,  and  that  the  whole 
earth  majr  reoeiye  the  power  and  the  bleaaedneaa  and  the  aweetneaa  of  the  Qoapei  of 
Christ.  Send  abroad  thoae  that  ahall  preach,  more  and  more.    Bleaa  those  who  labor 
fortheeBtabliabmentof  aohoolaandacademiea  and  ooUegea.    Blesa  thoae  who  difliiaa 
sound  and  useful  knowledge  from  day  to  day,  and  ftom  week  to  week.    Bleaa  those  wh» 
teach  In  poor  and  waste  plaoea,  aud  among  the  neglected  and  outcaat.    May  those  who 
thni  hitmble  themaelvea  into  obacuilty  and  contempt  in  imitation  oi  their  dlTine  Master 
^t  thej  may  ndae  up  the  loweat  and  make  them  wiae  unto  aalyation,  have  thy  praaenes 
eTen&ore  with  them;  and  in  their  hut  and  borel  mi^  they  find  the  light  of  God'a  oooiir 
tenanoa  ^more  than  the  light  of  the  sun.    And  we  pray  that  the  leayen  which  they  are 
^'^Ing,  tbe  aeeda  of  thought  which  they  are  implantLng  in  dark  minda,  may  have  the 
pover  of  the  inyiaible  and  omnipotent  reating  upon  them.    And  we  pny  that  ftom  the 
l^^ginning  to  the  end,  ftom  the  foundation  to  the  topmoat  atone,  from  aide  to  side, 
■nmnd  about,  within  and  without,  thia  nation  may  be  aeasoned  and  aanotified  with  the 
ipitit  of  the  liying  Gfod.    May  truth,  and  Justice,  and  purity,  and  love,  be  the  bonds  that 
shall  hold  ua  together.    And  we  pray  that  thoa  wilt  overturn  ignorance,  and  destroy 
anpeiatition,  and  take  away  cruelty,  aod  avarice,  and  greed,  and  all  our  enemiea,  and  all 
the  enemiea  oi  mankind;  and  hasten  the  day  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jeans,  when  all 
tbe  world  shall  love,  and  Christ  ahall  come  to  dwell  a  thousand  yean  among  us.  '" 

And  to  thy  name  ahall  be  the  praiae.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit    Anun, 
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Our  Father,  we  beaeeoh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bleaa  ua  in  the  word  which  we  have 
^oken.  Propexe  ua  to  live  better  lives  for  the  light  of  thy  truth,  and  for  its  warmth. 
Deliver  ua  Arom  the  temptationa  whloh  are  atronger  than  our  will.  Send  thy  providence^ 
and  the  ministrationa  of  thine  angela,  that  we  maybe  borne  up,  leat  at  any  time  we  dash 
our  foot  against  a  atone. 

We  beacech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  bleaa  thoae  that  are  in  diatreaa,  and  thoae  that  are  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  with  diaaatera,  and  often  diaaatera  which  their  own  infhtuation  and 
foUy  have  brought  upon  them.  May  their  auffering  hearta  have  power  firom  above,  and 
have  aueh  atrange  lessons  of  Ood's  mercy  that  they  shallleam  the  better  way  out  of  their 
misfbrtunes  in  this  world'STude  experience. 

O  Lord  God !  have  compassion  upon  souls,  and  teach  us  to  have  compassion  upon 
sonla.  Pour  thine  own  nature  into  ours,  that  we  may  live  to  make  men  better,  and  to 
be  better  ouraelvea;  to  make  men  happier,  and  to  be  happier  ourselvea,  Mqr  we  lay  up 
treaaurea  of  happineaa,  and  lay  them  up  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which  death  cannot 
oomipt;  which  ahall  riae  to  immortality;  that  then,  with  practice,  we  may  go  on  fbnver 
and  forever  as  the  aona  of  Qod. 

And  to  thy  name  ahaU  be  the  praise,  Fathsr,  Son,  asd  Spirit    Amm. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


-•♦^ 


"And  when  Pool  h«d  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  oamo  on  thorn ;  and  they 
ipske  with  tongnos,  and  prophesiod."— Acts  XIX.  6. 


This  is  a  history  developing  one  of  the  higher  ranges  of  trath, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  its  most  precious 
feature. 

I  often  think  that  the  New  Testament  is  like  a  mansion  built  on 
high  ground,  in  a  region  of  magnificent  scenery,  whose  windows  open 
on  every  side  upon  views  of  transcendent  interest  Although  the  man- 
sion itself  is  comfortably  furnished  within,  and  pleasing,  yet  memorable 
is  it  chiefly  for  what  one  sees  outside  of  it,  and  through  its  windows. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  book  fall  of  precepts  of  wisdom  for  this  life ; 
it  is  full  of  secular  wisdom;  it  has  in  it  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come;  the  mansion  is  handsomely  famished 
within:  but  its  chief  merits,  its  peculiar  chaiticteristics,  are  the  openings 
which  it  makes  into  the  spiritual  and  invisible  world.  The  windows 
of  the  New  Testament  are  more  important  than  the  furniture  that  is 
within  it 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  however,  that  modem  rationalism  and 
all  that  skepticism  which  flows  from  it  attempt  to  do  away  with  that 
which  is  the  very  glory  of  the  whole — ^namely,  its  supersensuousness, 
and  its  revelation  of  spiritual  divine  truth.  By  rationcUism  I  mean 
the  spirit  of  the  intellect,  inspired  by  the  material  world  and  human 
society,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  highest  range  of  the  intellect,  is 
this  same  intellect  acting  according  to  its  own  laws,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  divine  mind. 

Modem  scientific  investigations,  as  fistr  as  they  have  gone,  con> 
fine  themselves  to  this  world,  as  to  a  husk,  or  shell.  We  hold  that  the 
kernel  of  trath  is  its  spiritual  element  It  is  feaid,  or  thought,  in  re- 
gard to  this,  that  if  it  has  any  existence,  science  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it    It  is  certain  that  science  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  it 

Sunday  Moetoko,  Oct  17, 1869.— Lbsson  :  Acta  II,  1-40.  Hnc;s  (Plymouth  CJollootlon)^ 
KOB.  1G2,  597.  735. 
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The  human  iindQretanding  excited  through  the  senses  by  secular, 
mundane  ti*uth  alone,  is  rationalistic.  It'  becomes  spiritualistic,  and 
truly  manly,  by  just  so  much  as,  beyond  lower  and  material  excitements, 
it  acts  imder  the  influence  of  a  higher  divine  stinmlus. 

These  «i*ationalists   (I  speak  not  of  them  contemptuonsly ;  but  be- 
cause there  must  be  some  term  to  designate  them  by,  and  as  this  is  that 
which  they  have  selected  for  themselves,  I  employ  it)  go  into  the  New 
Testament^  too  frequently,  as  we  might  imagine  a  set  of  jolly,  roister- 
ing colliers,  just  out  of  the  mui^  mines,  to  go  into  the  aforesaid  man- 
sion-r-a  great  house,  comely,  and  well  furnished,  but  principally  re- 
markable for  its  elevation,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  the  prospects  on 
every  side  to  be  seen  out  of  its  windows.      These  jolly  blades,  just  out 
of  the  dirt^  are  to  have  a  good  time.      And,  taking  possession  of  the 
mansion,  they  firat  bring  up  eveiything  they  can  find  in  the  cellar;  and 
then  they  empty  evei'}i;hing  that  is  good  in  the  kitchen ;  and  then  they 
ransack  the  cupboards  and  closets  for  all  manner  of  delicacies,  and 
spread  the  royal  board  bounteously.     Tliere  are  pictures  all  around  the 
room ;  but  "These  old  coveys  are  of  no  account  to  us,"  they  say.     It 
is  veiy  much  as  some  men  speak  of  the  old  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  Bible,  whom  they  think  to  be  certain  monsters,  haJf-way  historic 
They  laugh  them  to  scorn.      And  so  our  revelers,  in  this  imagined 
mansion,  set  aside  all  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  all  the  books  in  the 
libraiy.     And  of  the  windows  they  say,  "Shut  them  down !"  Through 
one  is  seen  a  long  valley  far  down  along  the  river  course,  with  eveiy 
line  of  grace  and  every  tint  of  beauty ;  and  they  say,  "Shut  Aowa  that 
window  I    There  is  an  ugly  di-aft  fi'om  it"    Through  the  next  window 
may  be  seen  the  sea,  into  which  the  river  runs,  wide,  out-spread,  and 
everlasting  in  its  music.      "Shut  down  that  window,  and  curtain  it!*' 
say  they ;  "we  want  none  of  that"    And  so  the  mountain  window,  and 
the  champaign  window,  one  after  the  other,  ai-e  shut  down.    And  novr 
they  can  eat  and  drink  and  have  a  good  time !      What  would  you 
think  of  the  refinement  of  such  gentlemen  f 

Rationalists  go  into  the  New  Testament,  and  here  are  miracles;  and 
they  say,  "Shut  down  that  window  I"  Here  are  the  gifts  that  came  by 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  they  say,  "Shut  do^m  that 
window!"  Here  are  visions,  and  there  are  angels;  and  they  say, 
"Shut  down  both  those  windows !"  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the  insj)!- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  say,  "Shut  down  that  ridiculous 
window !"  Here  is  the  truth  of  immortality ;  and  they  say,  "Put  a  cur- 
tain over  it !  shut  it  up !  What  we  want  is  a  rational  Bible."  And  Xo 
eat^  drink  and  be  clothed  withal— that  is  their  idea  of  rationality 
Every  point  in  the  Bible  that  enlarges  the  possible  sphere  of  human  life; 
every  point  in  the  New  Testament  that  leads  a  man  to  have  a  broader 
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oonoeption  of  daty,  loftier  aspiration,  and  a  hold  upon  things  which 
are  bevond  the  sensuous  sight;  all  those  gi'eat  truths  that  make  God 
near,  eminent  and  powerful— of  these  they  say,  "They  are  probably 
superstitions,  and  doubtful  anyhow ;  shut  down  the  window !"  And 
so,  when  they  have  got  through  with  the  New  Testament,  it  is  like  a 
jail,  and  they  are  like  prisoners. 

I  like  these  brave  rationalists !  They  are  the  men  that  say,  "  Oh  I 
give  us  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  as  to  the  machmery 
of  religion,"  their  thought  is,  "it  may  be  all  right,  or  it  may  not" 
They  are  precisely  like  a  man  who  says,  "Give  me  apples ;  but  I  hate 
appte-trees."  As  though  he  could  get  fruit  without  anything  for  it  to 
grow  on!  They  ai*e  like  a  man  who  says,  "I  believe  in  tallow,  but 
not  in  the  ftune  that  is  on  the  top  of  the  candle."  YHiat  is  a  candle 
worth  that  is  not  lit,  and  where  no  account  is  made  of  the  flame?  These 
men  pretend  to  believe  in  the  fmt  of  the  New  Testament — in  its  pre- 
cepUy  its  morality^  its  heatUifid  examples,  as  they  ai*e  called ;  but  that 
very  power,  that  veiy  maohineiy,  that  very  marrow,  out  of  which  all 
these  things  come,  they  officiously  set  aside. 

/believe  in  them  most  thoroughly.  I  would  not  spend  my  life  in 
interpreting  the  New  Testament,  and  preaching  from  it,  if  I  thought  it 
was  nothing  but  a  book  of  common  maxims  and  mere  human  secular 
morals. 

Our  text  brings  to  view  a  memorable  truth  of  transcendent  value — 
one  of  the  higher  tioiths ;  namely,  the  existence  of  a  universal  divine 
Spirit,  in  its  special  I'elation  to  the  human  understanding  and  the  hu- 
man souL  We  are  too  apt  to  discuss  the  question  of  eternity  as  a 
question  of  divinity;  and  we  are  always  stumbling  at  that  We  do 
not  know  enough  to  frame  the  logic  of  eternity.  If  we  accept  it  at  all, 
we  must  accept  it  purely  and  merely  as  a  fact^  and  never  as  a  philoso- 
phy. We  have  no  means  of  framing  a  philosophy  on  a  circuit  so 
wide  and  vast  as  that  It  is  ten  thousand  times  more  impoitant  that 
we  should  understand  the  questions  of  the  divine  nature  in  their  rela- 
tions to  usj  in  their  relations  to  our  intercom-se  with  each  other,  and  in 
their  relations  to  our  education  in  spiritual  things,  than  in  their  relations 
to  tiie  future  and  universal  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  this  that  I  shall  attempt  to  speak  of,  in  familiar  language,  this 

morning — the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit     It  is  this 

which  is  revealed  in  the  passage  which  I  have  selected  for  my  text.    I 

win  read  the  context : 

*'It  eama  to  pass  while  ApoUosvas  at  Corinth,  Paul  haying  pasted  through  tho 
oppei  coasts  of  Ephesus;  and  finding  certain  disciples,  he  said  unto  them,  Havo  70  re- 
ceived the  H0I7  Ghost  since  ye  believed?  And  thej  said  unto  him,  We  baTo  not  so 
nmch  as  heaid  whether  there  be  anj  H0I7  Ghost" 

It  brings  to  mind  the  case  of  the  disciples  and  the  apostles  under 
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the  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  HimgAlfj  as  recorded  in  the  24th 

of  Luke. 

<<  And  behold,  I  Bent  the  promiso  of  mj  Father  upon  you ;  but  tanj  je  in  the  citj  of 
Jemsalem,  until  ye  be  endaed  with  power  ftom  on  high.' 

The  disciples,  at  the  death  of  Chiist,  had  their  natural  reason ;  they 
had  all  the  knowledge  which  had  been  reaped  through  three  year's 
residence  with  Christ ;  but  they  needed  something  besides ;  they  needed 
something  to  stir  up,  enlarge  and  empower  their  natural  faculties;  and 
they  were  told  to  wait  for  that  something  until  it  descended  upon  them 
in  Jerusalem.  What  that  waiting  was  for  is  to  be  seen  clearly  in  the 
account  which  I  have  read  this  morning,  of  the  scenes  on  the  day  oi 
Pentecost  That  day  naturally  has  made  its  impi-ession  upon  men 
through  then*  senses.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  with 
gi*eat  interest  on  account  of  the  i-esults  which  it  produced.  But  to  me, 
the  causes  of  those  results  are  far  more  impoitant  mattez's  of  conside- 
ration. 

It  is  the  lapse  of  the  divine  spirit  that  gives  chai-acter  t4>  the  trans- 
actions of  that  day,  and  to  the  whole  imperial  history.     For  it  seems 
that  at  a  certain  point,  at  a  given  step  of  preparation,  not  only  was 
there  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  an  invisible  influence,  but  it 
pleased  God  to  accompany  it  with  outwai'd  signs  or  insignia.     Forked 
flames,  which  they  likened  to  tongues  of  fire,  seemed  to  sit  down  upon 
the  head  of  eveiy  one  of  the  apostles.    And  the  moment  that  took 
place,  they  were  filled  with  a  new,  unaccustomed  and  eztraordinaiy 
power.     They  were  endowed  with  the  ability  to  speak  in  languages 
which  they  never  before  had  spoken  in.     They  were  endowed  with 
wisdom  that  they  never  had  before.    And  all  the  knowledge  they  had 
seems  to  have  been  infused,  and  to  have  become  crystalline  in  them; 
and  they  showed  the  evidences  of  a  certain  imparted  omnipotence. 

When  this  began  to  take  place,  the  men  who  believed  in  only  what 
they  could  see  and  handle,  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  the  men 
were  drunk.  But  Peter  said,  '^No,  it  is  only  nine  o^clock ;  and  men  do 
not  get  di-unk  as  early  as  that"  They  had  not  the  benefit  of  our  mod- 
em inventions,  or  they  might  have  got  drunk  a  great  deal  earlier  than 
that;  but  it  took  time  to  become  intoxicated  by  drinking  oriental 
wines.  Men  were  not  accustomed  to  get  drunk  at  so  early  an  hour  id 
the  day,  Peter  argued ;  and  the  argument  was  conclusive  to  them. 
They  saw  that  these  phenomena  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  drankenness.  "This,"  says  Peter,  "is  that  which  was 
prophesied.  All  your  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  which  you  be- 
lieve, have  been  declaring  that  the  time  should  come  when  there  should 
be  a  revelation  of  extraordinary  divine  power ;  that  the  time  should 
come  when  the  human  mind  should  be  inspired  to  rise  up  into  a  lati- 
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tnde  but  little  known  before.  Here  and  there  a  prophet  has  aiisen 
heretofore ;  bat  by-and-by  prophesying  shall  be  general,  and  a  pait  of 
the  univCTsal  economy.  On  your  sons  and  your  handmaidens  (for  in 
the  Jewish  economy  men  and  women  always  ranked  alike.  Of  all 
oriental  nations,  they,  almost  alone,  saw  but  little  distiuGtion  between 
the  sexes — and  none  when  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  called  of 
God  and  endowed  to  do  any  work  for  the  welfare  of  society,  or  man- 
kind) : — on  your  sons  and  handmaidens  this  Spirit  shall  descend.  So  says 
your  prophet  Joel"  Peter  quoted  that;  and  then  said,  "This  is  the 
fulfillment  of  that  declaration."  It  is  the  disclosure,  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  divme  influence  uniyei-sal — an  inspi- 
ration that  shall  lift  the  whole  human  soul  up  into  a  higher  range  of 
thoa^t)  of  life  and  of  power. 

1  The  divine  Being  is  not  merely  a  person,  superlative,  infinite, 
who  sits  enshrined,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  the  centre  of  his  vast  do- 
miUD.  We  are  taught  that  there  is  an  effluence  of  spirit-power,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  pervades  the  universe.  It  is  to  the  personality  of 
God  what  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ai*e  to  the  sun  itself  For, 
though  the  sun  is  in  a  definite  sphere  and  position,  and  has  its  own 
globular  mass,  yet  it  is  felt  thi*ough  myriads  and  myriads  of  leagues  of 
space,  and  is  therefore  present  by  its  effects  and  power.  And  though 
God  is  not  present,  and  heaven  is  the  place  where  he  dwells,  yet  the 
divme  influence  pervades  the  universe.  The  mental  power,  the 
thought  power,  the  spirit  power,  of  the  divine  mind  impletes  the  ra- 
tional universe. 

This  divine  and  universal  effluence  is  the  peculiar  clement  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  was  destined  to  live,  and  find  its  inspiration,  and  its 
true  food.  For  although  we  find  man  fii'st  in  this  world,  and  he  i*e- 
ceives  his  first  food  here  because  he  begins  at  a  low  point,  yet  as  he 
develops,  and  goes  up  step  by  step,  higher  faculties,  requiring  a  higher 
kind  of  stimulus  or  food,  are  developed,  and  he  reaches  manhood  at 
that  point  in  which  he  begins  to  act  from  the  influences  that  ai'e  divine 
and  spiritual,  and  that  flow  directly  from  God.  Up  to  that  point  he 
lives  as  an  animal,  and  beyond  that  point  as  a  man. 

This  divine  Spirit ;  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  diffusive  mind  of  God 
which  pervades  all  the  realms  of  intelligent,  beings,  and  which  Is  the 
atmosphere  that  the  soul  is  to  breathe — ^the  medium  of  its  light,  the 
stimulus  of  its  life — act«  in  the  first  place  as  a  general  excitement.  It 
develops  the  whole  nature  of  a  man  by  rousing  it  to  life.  We  ai*e  fa 
^Juliar  with  the  gradations  of  excitement 

We  can  gain  some  analogies  fi-om  our  ordinary  experience.  We 
are  bo  made  that  our  first  experience  of  excitement  comes  from  phyA- 
^  or  material  excitements.     Food,  drink,  heat,  cold,  agents  of  van 
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ous  kinds,  on  being  applied  to  tbe  body,  or  taken  wiihin  it,  develop 
nervous  excitement  This  nervous  excitement  goes  on  past  mere  sen- 
sational excitement,  and  becomes  an  excitement  of  the  brain — of  itB 
passions,  its  reason  and  its  affections.  It  is  the  lowest  form  of  excite- 
ment We  very  soon  become  familiar  with  the  fact  that  men  may  be 
excited  by  other  than  mere  physical  stirmUi.  When  men  come  to  live 
one  with  another,  they  are  excited.  They  are  stimulated  by  each  oth- 
ers' presence.  We  may  call  it  "  mesmerism,"  or  "  magnetism,"  or  what- 
ever we  choose ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  men  excite  each  other  in 
a  general  way.  We  know  that  men  ai'e  powerfully  excited  by  the  af- 
fections which  they  exercise,  and  by  the  evidences  of  reason,  and  bj 
reasonings.  In  other  words,  while  we  begin  life  under  the  influence  of 
mere  physical  stimulants,  we  soon  rise  to  a  point  where  excitements 
are  social  and  moral.  They  ai^  not  phyiucal  stimulants  applied  to  a 
physical  body,  but  they  are  invisible  moral  influences  which  act  as 
excitements,  and  wake  up  the  mind  and  the  affections. 

But  still  higher  than  this,  as  men  develop,  they  find  that  they  come 
to  a  region  where  there  are  stimulants  in  the  form  of  sesthetic  ideas  and 
moral  sentiments.  Here  is  where  artists  live.  Here  is  where  philoso- 
phei*8  live.  Here  is  where  geniuses  live.  The  excitement  of  these 
men*s  lives  is  not  from  what  they  eat  and  drink,  except  in  a  lower  way; 
nor  is  it  from  social  influences.  They  have  risen  so  high  that  they  have 
come  under  the  stimulus  of  ideas  and  finer  forms  of  beauty  and  senti- 
ment. 

By  looking  at  this  way  in  which  excitements  come  in  our  actual  ex- 
perience, we  are  prepared  beforehand  for  the  teaching  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  above  all  sensuous  excitements,  and  above  all  merely  secnlar 
excitements,'  there  is  an  imperial,  insensuous  and  divine  influence  which 
is  universally  present,  and  eminently  stimulating,  and  to  which  every 
human  being  may  have  access.  It  is  soul-food.  It  is  heart-life.  It  is 
the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holj 
Ghost — namely,  that  as  matter  excites  men,  and  men  excite  men,  in  the 
lower  ranges,  so  man,  lifted  up  far  enough,  meets  God ;  and  that  the 
ofiice  of  the  divine  nature  is  to  pour  round  about  men  the  natural  stim- 
ulation and  developing  power  which  there  is  in  the  divine  Being.  As 
the  sun  rains  lights  so  God's  soul  rains  power  quite  independent  of 
volition.  There  is  a  divine  and  special  volitional  influence,  a  divine  and 
celestial  ether,  sent  forth,  in  which  men  find  themselves  awake,  and 
aroused,  and  prepared  to  develop,  in  ways  of  which  I  shall  speak. 

II.  What  is  the  result  of  this  supernatural  divme  stunulus  upon 
men's  nature  t  It  seems  to  act  upon  the  sensuous  and  physical  nature 
only  indirectly,  by  acting  upon  the  higher  life.  It  is  in  genei^al  an 
awakening  of  the  feculties.      It  fires  men.      It  develops  their  latent 
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foroes.     We  go  all  our  life-long  with  ii'on  in  the  soil  under  our  feet, 
and  do  not  know  that  it  is  hidden  there ;  and  we  go  all  our  lifelong 
carrying  gold  in  the  mountains  of  oui*  souls,  without  knowing  that  it  is  ' 
there.    We  carry  in  us  ranges  of  power  that  we  know  veiy  little  of 

And  the  divine  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  it  acts  upon  the  human  soul,  or  is 
permitted  to  awaken  it,  develops  its  latent  forces.  It  carries  foi*ward 
a  man's  nature,  opening  in  it,  often,  faculties  which  have  been  absolute- 
ly dormant  There  are  many  men  who  have  eyes  that  they  never  open- 
ed, and  that  are  capable  of  seeing  truths  which  they  never  have  seen. 
They  are  therefore  called  blind.  And  they  begin  to  see  only  when  the 
divine  Spirit  acts  upon  their  souls ;  because  there  are  certain  faculties 
which  will  not  act  except  when  they  are  brought  under  the  divine  influ- 
ence. Then  it  is  that  those  faculties  begin  life,  as  it  were.  There  are 
whole  ranges  of  faculties  which  have  been  developed  only  on  the  earth 
side.  Men  have  a  spiritual  intuition ;  but  that  has  never  been  de- 
veloped* 

It  is,  however,  still  beyond  this  that,  looking  at  it  in  a  purely  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  the  divine  Spirit  seems  to  act  on 'the  human 
mind,  by  imparting  to  it  fineness  of  susceptibility  and  moral  sympathy, 
hy  which  the  soul  is  brought  into  immediate  conscious  and  personal 
communion  with  God,  and  from  which  the  most  illustrious  results  of 
man's  history  are  deduced. 

Here,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
stated  in  brief — namely,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the  divine  mind,  of 
the  whole  being  of  God,  as  it  were,  sent  down  into  the  realm  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  hoveiing  above  them  as  a  stimulating  atmosphere,  and 
as  food  for  the  soul ;  and  that  when  men  rise  into  this  atmosphere  which 
is  the  nature  of  God.  diffused  in  the  world,  they  come  to  a  higher  con- 
dition of  &iulties.  They  find  faculties  opened  in  them  which  they 
never  before  used.  They  receive  in  all  their  higher  nature  a  fineness, 
an  intuitional  power,  a  moral  perceptive  force,  which  they  never  had 
before.  They  find,  in  shoit,  that  whereas  then*  heart  was  like  a  tree 
in  the  fai*  north,  which,  although  it  could  blossom  a  little  could  never 
ripen  its  fruit,  because  the  siunmer  was  so  short,  now  their  heart  is 
like  that  same  tree  carried  down  towaixi  the  equator,  where  it  brings  its 
frait  to  ripeness.  The  human  soul  ministered  to  by  physical  influences, 
gels  up  a  certain  way ;  ministered  to  by  social  influences  it  gets  up 
another  certain  way;  ministered  to  by  the  higher. forms  of  human  in- 
telligence, it  gets  up  still  further ;  ministered  to  by  philosophy  and  he- 
roism it  rises  to  a  yet  greater  height ;  and  higher  than  all  of  them, 
mightier  than  all  of  them,  is  the  divine  effluence. 

Here  comes  the  direct  intercomTse  of  man*s  heart  with  the  great  out- 
lying, world-fining  soul  of  God.      And  the  moment  the  soul  of  man 
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comes  under  the  reai  power  of  this  divine  nature,  it  is  bom  again  to 
itself.  That  is  to  say,  all  its  j^owers  have  a  new  inspiration.  As  a 
*  man  taking  wine  never  knows  how  strong  he  is  till  he  becomes  al> 
most  drunk ;  as  a  man  in  battle  has  the  power  of  ten  men  out  of  bat- 
tle ;  so  a  man,  when  his  soul  comes  under  this  divine  influence,  which 
the  ancients  used  to  call  intoxieoHon,  receives  such  unexpected  aooes- 
sions  of  power,  that  he  seems  to  himself  to  be  equal  to  ten  men.  And 
there  are  phenomena  connected  with  it  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

There  are  several  truths  of  great  importance  which  will  now  seem 
more  plain  afler  this  brief  exposition. 

1.  The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  every  age  since,  and  which  are  now  being  develop- 
ed here  and  there  in  abnormal  and  irregular  ways  in  the  lower  sphere 
— ^namely,  visions,  second-«ight,  speaking  with  tongues,  what  is  called 
'^  animal  magnetism,"  various  intuitional  powers — are  such  as  might  be 
expected.  We  see  society  breaking  out,  every  now  and  then,  with  de- 
velopments of  mentality  which  are  unlike  what  are  said  to  be  '^  the  or- 
dinary sober,  sound,  scientific  developments  of  mind."  These  thingSy 
in  the  forms  of  witchcraft^  incantation,  sorcery  and  possession,  have  ap- 
peared and  reappeared  in  every  age  of  the  world ;  and  there  never  was 
a  time  when  they  were  so  prevalent  as  in  the  time  of  our  Master. 

As  you  know,  once  in  so  many  years,  in  thei'evolution  of  the  stellar 
bodies,  we  come  to  a  great  meteoric  year,  in  which  it  seems  as  Uiongh 
the  heavens  rained  meteors  night  and  day.  And  so  in  the  revolution 
of  moi'al  elements,  there  seem  to  have  come  points  of  time  in  which 
there  were  devils  rained  down  in  showers,  and  men  were  possessed. 
Angels,  also,  seemed  to  be  rained  down  from  above.  The  whole  air 
seemed  full  of  sentient  and  super-sensuous  intelligences,  which  were 
rained  both  from  all  directions. 

Now,  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  Paul's  directions  to  men  who 
had  no  gifts.  [Some  men  had  the  gift  of  tongues ;  some  the  gift  of 
miracles ;  some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  All  sorts  of  gifts  broke 
out  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  And  when  the  Apostles  found 
a  man  that  was  without  any  such  power,  they  said  to  him,  "  Why ! 
what  are  you  ?  A  Christian,  and  cannot  do  anything  1  Have  not  you 
received  the  Holy  Ghost?"  In  the  case  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  men  said,  "  What  is  the  Holy  Ghost  1"  They  seemed 
to  think  that  it  must  be  a  garment  to  wear,  or  something  to  eat  and 
diink.  It  was  all  that,  only  it  was  something  for  the  soul  to  eat  and 
drink  and  put  on.  And  Paul  said,  '^  What  were  you  baptised  to,  that 
you  have  not  this  gift  ?"  And  after  they  had  expressed  their  ignorance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost^  he  said,  "Well,  take  Christ's  baptism."  And  they 
took  Cluist's  baptism ;  and  that  moment  they  flamed  out 
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Now  what  was  it?  They  were  illumined  by  Ihe  divine  toncL 
Ah !  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  since  then  could  have  been  followed 
by  such  results  I  It  has  been  like  laying  hands  on  a  lump  of  lead, 
which  remained  lead  when  they  were  taken  off.  But  when  Paul  laid 
his  hands  on  men,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  that  be 
fore  could  not  speak,  spoke  in  forty  languages ;  and  they  that  before 
could  do  nothing  had  the  power  of  miracles  in  then*  hands. 

Men  say,  ^'  Oh  I  that  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age ;"  but  there  have 
been  sectaries  in  every  succeeding  period  who  seemed  to  have  some 
such  lower  form  of  development.  There  is  something  of  the  kind  in 
tins  age.  Just  now  human  society  is  full  of  it  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  these  things  ai'e  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  they  do  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  a  power  of  development  in  the  human  heart,  in  a 
given  direction,  by  which  it  can  do  things  &i  beyond  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  suppose. 

It  was  in  this  direction  that  the  early  disciples  were  developed. 
They  had  powers  which  remained  to  them,  but  which  for  want  of  faith 
did  not  go  on  to  others.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  mii-acles  have 
ceased ;  though  I  think  the  object  for  which  they  were  instituted  has 
in  a  gi-eat  measure,  if  not  quite,  passed  away.  I  regard  them  merely 
as  means  of  bringing  convictions  through  the  sense  of  wonder  before 
men  are  strong  enough  to  reason.  They  were  therefore  adapted  to 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  But  under  appropriate  cii-cumstances  I 
know  not  why  they  may  not  be  wrought  yet  I  sec  nothing  in  the 
hnman  mind,  and  nothing  in  the  economy  of  God  in  nature,  and  no- 
thing in  science,  when  science  takes  in  the  best  part  of  the  created 
miiverse,  to  prevent  our  believing  that  there  ai'e  mu-acles  to-day — ^to 
pnevent  our  believing  that  men  have  visions,  and  see  angels  and  infer- 
nal spirits.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  belongs  to  the  human  mind  to  see 
these  tilings  by-and-by.  I  believe  that  the  human  understanding^  will 
be  so  vitalized  by  this  in-dwelling  Spirit  of  God,  that  its  faculties  will 
be  so  stimulated  and  sphitualized,  that  the  ]-ange  thi-ough  which  men 
will  think  and  feel  will  be  removed  far  beyond  the  mere  bound  of 
matter.  But  at  present  these  various  developments  that  ai*e  constantly 
breaking  out  show  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  do  or  to  be. 
It  does  not  show  that  they  ai*e  inspired  again. 

In  the  eai'ly  ages,  when  these  developments  took  place  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  divine  Spnit,  they  took  place,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  precisely  as  we  should  have  expected.  When  a 
child  begins  to  come  out  of  its  little  animalhood  into  its  ti-ue  selfhood, 
what  does  it  do?  Does  it  come  out  suddenly,  like  an  insect  that  was 
a  chrysalis  yesterday,  and  is  a  perfect  butterfly  to-day?  No,  children 
do  not  burst  forth  in  that  way.     They  come  out  nide,  half-fashioned. 
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running  along  the  line  of  deyelopment,  tottling,  prattling,  Tnalring  ca- 
rious mistakes,  glancing  into  manhood  here,  and  stumbling  back  into 
animalhood  there.  And  when  the  human  mind  was  bom  it  did  the 
same  thing.  It  ran  along  a  line  of  development  precisely  analogous  to 
that  which  I  have  just  described.  From  the  natural  it  famed  up  into 
the  supematoral,  and  came  to  its  second  childhood.  And  when  in  the 
apostoHc  age,  it  came  under  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  began  to  take  a  higher  range,  and  a  firmer  hold  of  invisible 
things.  It  acted  with  just  that  irregularity  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, and  which  we  see  to-day.  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  of  God  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  everything  is  of  God ;  but  it  shows  on 
which  side  the  soul  is  going  to  break  out  by-and-by,  and  take  its  flight 
Its  phenomena  are  abnormal — ^that  is,  unusual — that  is,  irregular — be- 
cause there  is  no  line  of  experience  and  no  philosophy  to  guide  them. 

2.  The  experience  of  a  soul  which  is  lifted  up  into  this  atmos- 
phere of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  brought  perfectly  under  the  divine 
influence,  mterprets  that  figure  of  marriage  which  pervades  the  whole 
Bible.  The  rapture  of  true  love  in  souls  on  earth  at  first  finding  them- 
selves each  other's;  the  glory  and  pride  of  finding  one's  self  loved  j  the 
conscious  swelling  in  us  of  another  life  mightier  than  we  knew  before 
being  loved — ^this  is  the  only  experience  that  will  at  all  shadow  forth 
the  communion  of  man's  soul  with  God.  It  is  the  marriage  of  Spirit 
with  Spiiit. 

Read,  now,  the  5th  chapter  of  Ephesians,  beginning  at  the  22d 

verse: 

'*  Wires,  sabmit  yourselres  unto  your  hnsbandB,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  tho huBband 
18  the  heed  of  the  vifo,  oveii  as  Christ  is  tho  head  of  the  Church ;  and  ho  is  the  Sarior  of 
the  bodv.  Therefore,  as  tho  Church  is  subject  unto  Christy  so  let  tho  viTCS  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  ererf  thing.  Hasbands,  love  your  viTOs,  even  as  Christ  also  lored  the 
Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  ho  might  sanctify  and  cleanso  it  with  the  irashing 
of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish." 

I  heai*  these  passages  quoted  a  good  deal  to  show  that  wives  ought 
to  be  subject  to  theu*  husbands.  I  never  heai'  persons  say  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  to  his  wife  such  an  one  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist  was  to  his 
church — such  an  one  that  by  the  amplitude  and  grandem*  of  his  good 
ness,  by  the  richness  and  gentleness  of  his  soul,  he  should  pour  over 
the  object  of  obedience  such  a  divine  and  blessed  light  that  whether 
she  would  or  would  not  she  could  not  help  looking  up  and  rejoicing, 
and  adoring.  As  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  loves  the  church,  so, 
husbands,  love  your  wives.  And  the  next  time  you  want  to  read  a 
passage  of  Scripture  on  the  duties  of  wives  to  husbands,  begin  at  that ! 
Then  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say : 

<'  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.    He  that  loveth  his  wifb 
lovoth  himself.  For  no  man  oyer  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth 
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it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Chuioh ;  for  vo  are  all  xnombers  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of 
his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  loavo  his  father  and  mother  [goiog  back  now  to 
the  other  side  of  it],  and  shall  be  Joined  unto  his  wife,  and  tbej  two  shall  bo  one  flesh." 

And  then  he  stops,  and  says : 

*'Thifl  is  a  groat  mystery."    "What?    Wedding 7    No;  " I  speak  concerning  Christ 
and  the  Church.* 

Here  you  see  that  underlying  figure  of  marriage.  And  you  will 
find,  all  through  the  prophets,  and  again  in  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  marriage  relation  on  earth  is  to  be  interpi'eted  fi*om 
the  connection  of  God  with  the  human  soul.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  God  with  the  human  soul  is  best  to  be  interpreted 
and  understood  by  selecting  the  very  highest  instances  of  blessings  that 
come  from  the  affiancing  of  two  great  natm^s  on  eaith  in  wedlock,  and 
transferring  these  symbols,  infinitely  enlarged  and  ennobled,  to  the 
nature  of  God  himself. 

You  shall  find,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible,  that  this 
matter  of  the  indwelling  of  God  is  treated  as  figure  of  speech.  Human 
life  is  the  fantasy,  if  there  be  one.  The  real  thing  is  that  divine  life 
which  is  invisible.  It  is  divine  because  it  cannot  be  compassed  within 
the  bounds  of  matter  and  space  so  as  to  be  seen.  That  must  be  a  small 
tMng  in  any  universe  which  is  able  to  wear  an  outward  body,  and  to 
be  limited  by  space  and  time.  We  live  in  the  point  of  minimum ;  and 
all  phenomena  are  minified  in  the  flesh.  When  things  become  large, 
and  high,  and  universal,  and  unconstrained  by  matter,  they  ai*e  invisi- 
ble. When  souls  rise  into  the  realms  of  the  divine  Spirit,  they  are 
associated  with  him.  They  are  in  actual  communion  with  God,  and 
God  is  in  actual  communion  with  them.  So  that  to  call  men  "Sons 
of  God"  is  not  a  figure  of  speech 

We  see,  now,  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  terms,  "Light," 
"Bread,"  and  "Water,"  which  ai'e  so  bountifully  employed  by  our  Lord. 
We  say  that  they  are  figures  of  speech,  and  that  as  bread  supplies  the 
body,  so  God's  commerce  supplies  the  soul.  In  one  sense  they  are  fig- 
ures of  speech;  but  the  figure  is  the  body.  The  superior  truth  is  al- 
ways illustrated  by  the  inferior.  And  feeding  the  soul  by  staining  it 
through  with  God's  love,  dropping  gently  upon  it,  as  the  darkest  thun- 
der <5louda  are  stained  through  by  roseate  hues  of  light,  and  turned  to 
glory;  the  coming  down  upon  the  soul  of  divine  enthusiasms  which 
throw  their  fiery  sparks  all  through  it^  and  kindle  it  with  light  and  life 
and  power ;  the  coming  of  the  influence  of  God's  nature  to  the  soul, 
brooding  it,  striking  through  it,  and  rousing  it  up — ^this  is  true  soul- 
feeding.     It  is  not  like  eating  bread  by  taking  it  into  the  mouth. 

When  men  come  under  the  divine  influence  in  this  way,  their  life 
is  said  to  be  hid.  Yes,  it  is  hid :  not  simply  eclipsed,  as  it  is  in  sleep ; 
but  hidy  by  rising  so  much  higher  than  the  lower  life,  that  the  lower 
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life  does  not  intei-pret  it  fairly.     It  has  gone  out  of  sight     Only  in  that 
sense  is  it  hid. 

The  apostle  Paul  speaks  oi  living  by  faith,  "Christ  liveth  in  me," 
he  says  in  one  place.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  liis  life  being  hid 
ioith  Christ  in  God. 

When  one  comes  under  the  conscious  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
the  soul  lifts  itself  up  witli  unwonted  clearness,  faith,  joy,  trusty  effluence 
and  liberty.  What  a  bird  was  when  it  lay  in  its  little  round  nest,  an  egg, 
compared  with  what  it  is  when  it  mngs  in  the  dewy  morning,  near 
heaven's  gate — that  is  the  soul  in  the  body  compared  with  what  it  is  in 
the  joy  of  sweet  and  loving  intercourse  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    It  is  a  life  which  comes  to  some  by  flashes.   It  is  a  life  which 
comes  to  some  by  blessed  dreams.     There  is  a  kind  of  spuitual  haze 
which  seems  to  befall  some  men,  as  there  is  an  Indian  summer  which  be- 
falls the  year;  but  there. is  also  a  true  life.    It  is  possible  for  the  human 
soul  to  live  in  abundance  and  fi*eedom  and  blessedness,  so  tliat  it  shall 
be  forever  at  rest  and  at  peace.     Does  not  it  sing  ?    Yes.    Is  it  perfect? 
No,  no.     There  is  no  perfection  witliout  full  growth.     Does  it  keep  the 
law  ?    It  may,  or  it  may  not     I  believe  it  does  not  keep  the  law  per 
fectly.     And  yet,  I  believe  that  the  gi*ace  of  God  is  so  abounding,  I 
believe  that  the  nature  of  divine  love  is  such,  that  when  once  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life  is  directed  upward  towai'd  the  bosom  of  God, 
minor  discords  are  not  noted.     I  do  not  believe  in  the  old  stifle,  ledger- 
like  account  of  a  man's  conduct,  so  that  just  so  many  sins  are  set  down 
against  him,  and  just  so  many  virtues  are  set  down  to  his  credit      I 
believe  the  soul's  life  with  God  is  like  the  child's  life  with  tlie  mother. 
Do  you  suppose,  when  a  cliild  has  a  gi'eat^  tnie-heaited  mother,  that 
she  keeps  an  account  of  all  its  impeif ections  ?     Do  not  you  know  that 
she  pours  over  the  child  such  a  flood  of  love  that,  though  its  life  is  not 
perfect,  though  its  whole  being  is  imperfect,  yet  through  sympathy  and 
kindness  and  forgiveness,  she  accepts  it  wdth  complacency,  as  though 
it  were  perfect?      And  I  believe  the  soul  rises  into  such  a  comnmnion 
with  God  that,  though  in  its  relations  to  time  and  space  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  thousand  imperfections  and  discords,  yet  those  imperfections 
and  disooixls  are  overlooked  and  excused  by  God's  great  love. 

When  I  walked  one  day  on  the  top  of  Mount  Wasliington  (glori- 
ous day  of  memoiyl  such  another  day  I  tliink  I  shall  not  experience 
till  I  stand  on  the  battlements  of  the  New  Jenisalem)  how  I  was  dis- 
chai-ged  of  all  imperfection !  The  wide,  far-spreading  country  which 
lay  beneath  me  in  beauteous  light — ^how  heavenly  it  looked!  And  I 
communed  with  God.  I  had  sweet  tokens  that  he  loved  m&  My 
very  being  rose  right  up  into  his  nature.  I  walked  with  him.  And 
the  cities  far  and  near — ^New  York,  and  all  the  cities  and  villages  that 
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lay  between  it  and  me — ^with  their  thunder ;  the  wranglings  of  human 
passions  below  me,  were  to  me  as  if  thej  were  not.  Standing,  as  I 
did,  high  above  them,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 
There  were  the  attritions,  and  cruel  grindings,  and  cries,  and  tears,  and 
Bhocks  of  the  human  life  below,  but  I  was  lifted  up  so  high  that  they 
were  nothing  to  me.  The  sounds  died  out,  and  I  was  lost  with  God. 
And  the  mountain-top  was  never  so  populous  to  me  as  when  I  was  ab- 
Bolately  alone. 

So  it  is  with  the  soul  that  goes  up  into  the  bosom  of  Clu-ist.  There 
18  a  reach  where  the  arrows  of  envy  cannpt  strike  you.  There  is  a 
reach  where  not  even  your  sins  can  annoy  you.  Your  soul  may  so 
rifle  into  the  bosom  of  God  that  your  personal  self  shall  seem  annihi- 
lated. What  you  are,  you  are  by  the  grace  of  God.  You  may  re- 
ceive such  an  influx  of  the  life  of  God  that  you  shall  seem  to  yourself 
perfect 

3.  From  this  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
one*8  sel^  we  see  what  is  the  reason  of  certain  phenomena  which  occur 
in  onr  special  lives.  There  have  been  times  when  the  least  cai*es  and 
the  least  troubles  oppressed  you  beyond  endm*anco  ;  when  everything 
went  wrong  with  you.  There  have  been  times  when  your  sun  has 
gone  below  the  horizon.  And  no  sooner  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
below  the  horizon,  than  all  mists,  and  distemperatures,  and  miasmas, 
and  unwholesome  things,  seem  to  gsither  about  the  human  soul.  Thoso 
days  on  which  you  have  been  the  most  temptable,  the  most  unhappy, 
the  least  hopeful  and  courageous,  liavc  been  the  days  when  by  your  cir- 
cumstances you  have  sunk  out  of  the  sphere  and  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  And  then  it  was  that  you  could  not  bear  your  burdens.  Then 
it  was  that  you  wei-e  tempted  either  to  break  your  sword,  or,  like  Saul, 
to  &11  on  it  and  slay  yourself  Then  it  was  that  you  said,  '^  All  my 
life  past  has  been  nothing,  and  all  my  life  to  come  will  be  vanit}\" 

But  you  have  had  other  times.  You  have  had  times  when  it  seem- 
ed to  you  that  you  could  sing.  There  have  been  times  when  thero 
were  songs  in  your  house  in  the  night  There  have  been  times 
when  death  had  no  terror  to  you,  and  when  yom*  feet  seemed  to  walk 
on  the  mountaintops,  and  you  scorned  the  low  places  of  the  earth. 
There  have  been  times  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spii-it, 
yonr  soul  was  stimulated,  and  you  walked  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
Christian  experience.  There  are  days  when  you  have  no  cares  and 
burdens.  There  ai*e  days  when  you  have  eminent  beatific  visions. 
There  are  days  when  you  feel  that  your  soul  is  going  on  to  greater  and 
greater  liberty  all  the  time.  There  is  no  man  that  is  more  shackled  and 
burdened  than  a  man  who  attempts  to  live  a  Christian  life  by  the  nat- 
ural use  of  his  reason  just  below  the  inflammation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
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just  below  the  the  stimulating  power  of  the  Spiiit  of  GoA  There  is 
no  life  that  is  more  fruitful,  more  bountiful  of  blessings  every  day, 
than  a  Christian  life  by  which  we  live  so  near  to  God  that  we  are  per- 
petualy  shot  through  with  the  divine  influence,  lifted  up  step  by  step^ 
and  Messed  in  overmeasure. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  experiences  which  are  portrayed 
in  hymns  cease  to  be  mere  fancy-pictures.  They  are  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  Chiistian  expeiience  which  is  scarcely  recognised  by  natural  philoso- 
phers. It  is  unknown  in  science,  and  cannot  be  known  by  it  Yon 
know,  I  know,  hundreds  that  are  here  know,  what  the  man  of  wisdom 
in  this  world  ignores  and  scorns ;  for  thei'e  is  no  other  fact  so  certain 
as  the  fact  of  positive  consdousness  of  experience.  You  cannot  tell 
me  that  I  have  not  had  victories  over  fear  and  trouble.  You  cannot 
tell  me  that  when  my  babe,  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life, 
lay  trembling  and  gasping  in  the  twilight  of  death,  and  I  stood  and 
was  able  to  say,  "Take  it.  Lord,"  I  did  not  feel  it  You  cannot  tell 
me  that,  strong  as  was  my  love  for  childi'en,  for  my  own  childi*en,  I 
did  not  have  some  mysterious  power  given  to  me  by  which  I  gave 
them  up  and  smiled  when  they  died.  I  know  that  I  did.  You  may 
say,  "  Oh,  well,  it  was  the  fantasy  of  the  mind"  Yes,  it  was/onftwy, 
if  that  is  the  langua^  which  you  choose  to  apply  to  the  higher  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind  when  brought  into  the  presence  and  under  the 
stimulation  of  God.  I  believed  in  God,  and  I  felt  him.  I  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  and  I  almost  saw  him.  I  believed  in  immor- 
tality. As  a  bird  sings,  now  in  this  ti%e  in  my  garden,  and  then  in 
that,  so  my  child  sang,  now  in  my  nursery,  and  then  in  God's.  It  was 
not  dead.  It  had  simply  fio^^  to  the  summer-land  And  will  any 
man  tell  me  that  these  expeiiences  weixj  not  real  ?  What  do  I  care  for 
the  distances  of  planets.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  well  enough  for  the 
outside ;  but  I  tell  you,  the  true  life  in  this  world  is  the  life  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  soul  of  man.  No  man  knows  what  he  is  until  he  has 
risen  beyond  the  height  of  literature  and  social  pleasure.  No  man 
knows  what  the  soul  is  capable  of  being  or  feeling,  what  vast  circuits 
it  can  make,  what  voluminous  expeiiences  it  can  have,  what  strange 
triumphs  belong  to  it,  or  what  endurances  and  victories  it  can  achieve, 
until  he  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  God.  These  things  are  to 
be  expeiimentally  learned.  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit."  No  man  can  know  them  who  has  not  experienced 
them. 

But  we,  Christian  brethren,  have  had  touches  of  a  knowledge  of 
them.  We  have  had  days  of  knowing  thenL  And  why  should  we 
not  have  more  than  that? 

We  are  told  that  the  divine  Spirit  is  not  given  by  measmie^  a  little 
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now  and  then.  The  divine  Spirit  is  not  like  some  aurora  borealis 
which  comes  for  a  night  or  two,  and  then  skips  weeks  and  months,  and 
then  comes  again.  The  divine  Spirit  is  like  liglUy  like  breads  like  foo- 
ter. These  are  the  symbols  which  Jesus  Christ  has  been  pleased  to  - 
give  ns,  not  simply  on  account  of  their  use,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
endlessness  and  enduringness. 

But,  may  every  one  rise  into  this  high  communion,  and  dwell  with 
God's  Spirit  t  Eveiy  one.  Not  eveiy  one  alike  m  fruition,  but  every  one 
according  to  his  own  nature.  If  you  are  a  giant,  you  must  diink  likei 
B  giant ;  and  if  you  are  a  pigmy,  you  must  drink  like  a  pigmy.  And 
if  a  ^nt  and  a  pigmy  go  down  to  a  spring,  if  the  little  man's  cup  is 
large  enough  for  him,  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  giant's  cup  is  ten 
times  as  large.  The  giant  drinks  according  to  his  size ;  and  liie  little 
man  drinks  according  to  his  size.  And  men  lise  according  to  their 
nature  into  this  blessed  effluence  of  God.  Some  there  are,  doubtless, 
who  have  larger  conceptions  and  vaster  experiences  than  others  $  and 
so  it  will  be  if  every  man  is  developed  according  to  his  own  nature ; 
but  you  are  not  stinted  because  other  men  are  more  comprehensive  in 
their  experience  than  you  are.  It  is  according  to  that  univei'sal  pro- 
vision which  was  made  for  all  men. 

Now,  all  Christians  who  are  living  in  these  lower  states,  are  living 
below  citizenship.  They  are  living  below  the  life  to  which  they  ai'e 
called  They  are  living  below  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  Chi-is- 
tian  Ufa  That  which  is  to  make  you  appai'ently  and  confidently  a 
Christian  is  your  daily  experience.  Do  not  go  to  your  books  to  find 
out  whether  you  are  a  Christian  or  not  Do  not  go  to  the  syllabus  to 
look  up  evidences  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  yon  ai*e  a  Christian. 
I  never  in  my  life  read  in  books  to  find  out  whether  I  loved  my  father 
or  not  I  never  went  to  a  journal  to  see  whether  I  was  happy  at  home 
or  not  And  I  do  not  have  much  respect  for  persons  who  ai*e  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  Christians  or  not  At  the  beginning  they  need  some 
help ;  everybody  needs  some  help  to  be  bom ;  but  certdinly,  men  that 
have  lived  years  and  years  as  Christians  ought  not  to  give  themselves 
much  anxious  thought  as  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or  not  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  that  if  your  wife  should  say  to  you,  "  My  dear,  I 
am  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  have  been  for  weeks  and  months,  in 
trying  to  find  out  whether  I  love  you  or  not^"  you  would  say  veiy 
quickly,  "Well,  I  know!"  There  is  such  a victoriousness,  there  is 
such  a  fire,  in  love,  that  no  man  is  ever  in  much  doubt  about  it  And 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  babes 
in  the  Christian  life,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  bond- 
servants of  the  Lord.  I  believe  there  are  many  of  you  that  are  the 
Liord's  hired  men,  and  that  work  on  wages:  I  believe  that  many  of  you 
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are  the  Lord*s  stewards  and  agenta;  but  how  many  of  you  are  the 
Lord*8  children,  livmg  at  home?  How  many  of  you  can  say  tlie 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  appropriate  it  to  youiselves  t  You  think  you  can : 
but  you  stumble,  and  lie  in  he^s,  at  the  first  word — "  Our  Father." 
There  are  but  few  men  that  ever  say  right  out,  spontaneously,  "  Our 
Father." 

You  are  not  living  in  the  best  parts  of  your  nature.  You  are  yet 
in  the  realm  of  cai*e.  I  know  it  by  the  scowl  and  wrinkle  on  your  face. 
^  know  it  by  your  bent  back  I  know  it  by  the  melancholy  tone  of 
your  voice.  I  know  it  by  the  minor  key  in  which  you  make  your  con- 
fessions.    I  know^it  by  the  want  of  triumph  which  you  exhibit 

Where  are  the  blossoming  men  f  Where  are  the  clustering,  full- 
hanging  men  ?  Whei'e  are  those  men  who  show  that  summer  has 
broken  out  of  heaven  and  is  I'esting  on  then*  heads  ?  They  are  the 
men  who  are  '^the  light  of  the  world."  They  are  God's  dear  children, 
risen  out  of  the  lower  atmosphere  and  above  the  storm.  They  have 
left  the  thunder  and  the  cloud  beneath  their  feet,  and  are  standing  on 
the  mountain-top  in  blessed  transfiguration  with  the  Lord. 

May  God  give  us  grace  to  find  this  higher  life,  this  inward  life,  this 
blessing  of  God  on  our  spirit,  by  which  we  shall  be  lifted  above  the 
lower  range  of  experience,  and  brought  up  into  the  communion  of 
sons  of  €rod,  and  made  heirs  of  immortality. 
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PRAYER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Drsw  ncsr  to  us,  O  thoa  Son  of  RighteousnaM,  and  bj  thj  light  and  wanntb  drlTe 
awaj  ttaoM  eloods  and  mists  which  obscure  thoe,  and  hide  ns  in  darkness.  Bereal  to 
OS  what  ve  are.  Bring  ui  ioto  that  Mossed  comprehension  of  thee  which  thej  have 
vho  are  pure  in  heart,  and  which  thej  maj  hare  who  for  the  moment  are  lifted  aboTe 
Itfe  and  all  its  rarions  experiences  bj  the  power  of  the  H0I7  Ghost.  In  thy  life  we  shall 
lee  life.  We  rejoice  that  our  whole  life  Is  of  thee,  and  that  onr  best  life  is  hidden  in 
thee,  and  that  all  this  IIHd  merges  toward  thine,  and  that  we  onrselves  are  pilgrims  going 
home,  and  that  thoa  art  waiting  for  ns.  Not  content  to  make  us.joj'fkil  when  we 
ihtU  reach  the  gate  of  our  Father's  bouse,  thoa  art  sending  down  the  road  messenger 
•fter  mesdenger;  and  we  are  met  continaally  bj  these  kind  reminders  of  thy  foresight, 
thr  forecasting  lore,  thyproTidenco  and  thy  grace,  which  throng  our  stops  with  mercies. 
And  sU  onr  life  long  we  are  blessed;  and  we  are  yet  to  be  blessed  in  supereminence  when 
ve  shall  be  at  home  and  with  thee. 

We  thank  thee  fbr  all  the  mercies  which  have  made  komt  so  dear  a  word  to  ns.  We 
thtnk  thee  for  all  the  experiences  one  with  another  by  which  the  word  love  interprets 
thee  to  onr  souls  so  royally,  and  makes  thee  the  Chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  One 
iltogether  lovely.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  instruction  which  we  haTO  had  in  the 
aaetoaiy,  and  the  great  outer  sanctuary  of  thy  providence. 

And  DOW  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  more  and  more  grow  in 
cnce,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesna  Christ.  We  desire  that  our 
life  ihsll  be  conformed  to  his;  our  heart  to  his;  onr  whole  image  to  his.  We  desire  to 
Tile  from  gloiy  to  glory  by  the  power  of  Gk>d;  to  overcome  things  that  assail  us  in  this 
mortal  life;  to  endure  unto  the  end;  and  to  be  gloriflcd  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
kesTeo. 

Vonehaafo,  we  pray  thee,  to  all  thy  people  this  morning  that  illumination  of  thy 
presence,  that  Joyful  blessing  of  thyself,  which  shall  giro  them  to  themselves. 

We  pniy,  O  God,  tha^  thou  wilt  sanctify  to  eveir  one  the  various  experiences  of  the 
put  week,  if  there  are  any  that  have  come  down  through  battle  with  care  and  trouble 
tn  the  way  to  this  morning,  wilt  thou  this  morning  speak  to  their  adversaries,  that  there 
nay  ^  peace  to  their  souls  on  this  day  of  rest.  If  there  are  those  who  have  come  wet 
vlttt  tears,  wilt  thou  comfort  them  with  the  assurance  of  thy  sympathy.  Greet  them, 
this  morning,  with  that  light  of  thy  countenance  by  which  their  very  sorrows  shall  be 
Bsde  beautiful  to  them,  so  that  to  them  weakness  ^hall  be  strong,  darikness  ftill  of  stars, 
uddearhftiUofUfe. 

Grsnt,  we  pray  thee,  thlit  we  may  not  desire  to  draw  onrselves  back  from  the  expe-v 
rienees  of  good  soldiers.  May  we  remember  our  Master.  May  we  remember  bow  he  be- 
cu&e  a  perfsct  Captain  through  suffering,  and  how  he  learned  obedience  that  he  might 
be  a  Savior  fbr  ns.  And  are  we  better  than  he  ?  Shall  ho  wear  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
*•  Dot  touch  with  our  band  even  a  nettle  7  Shall  he  be  stoned  even  unto  death,  and  we 
lot  be  content  unless  we  walk  in  all  the  royalty  of  lifie  f  Grant  that  we  may  be  content 
to  be  followers  of  the  Sufferer.  May  we  be  content  to  bear  something  of  his  cross— 
•omcthing  of  his  experience?  May  .we  n^oice  not  only  that  we  are  permitted  to  be 
ttiled  by  the  name  of  Christ,  but  that  to  us  it  is  given  to  suffer  also  for  his  name. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  cany  light  into  every  household,  and  comfort  and  enconrsge- 
nont  into  every  darkened  and  despondent  heart.  Grant,  if  there  be  in  thy  presence 
those  who  are  wrestling  with  their  outward  circumstances,  and  thy  providential  airange- 
uents,  that  they  may  know  how  to  cast  their  care  on  thee — ^to  roll  thy  burden  on  the 
lord-that  they  may  be  lightened.  And  if  there  are  those  who  are  wrestling  with  their 
own  nature,  and  who  find  that  their  own  disposition  is  the  trouble  of  their  life,  and  that 
their  Boals  are  as  a  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest,  wc  beseech  of  thee  that  thou,  who 
^st  walk  upon  the  midnight  sea,  and  bring  upon  thy  affrighted  disciples  peace  and  vio- 
^)  wilt  now  come  upon  orery  one  whose  trouble  is  with  himself  &nd  whose  passions 
^  tt  waves  that  will  not  rest.  And  we  pray  that  in  thee  there  may  be  certainty  of 
trininph.   We  beseech  of  thee  that  none  may  be  despondent  in  taming  away  from  evil 
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and  Beokiog  good,  nor  bo  nnvilling  to  go  np  tUo  ttcep  and  bairow  way.  And  najr  all 
bo  billing,  even  if  it  be  witb  blood,  to  jatooe  for  their  own  alna.  Maj  thoj  remember 
Him  who  shed  hie  blood  for. their  ealvation. 

We  bcseoch  of  thee,  U  Lord !  that  thon  wilt  blesa  thotc  vho  look  ap<Mi  the  Kev 
Jerusalem  from  a&r,  and  ^are  .not  ot  it,  and  seek  not  its  gates,  like  timrelers  that,  fiom 
afar,  look  npon  some  city,  and  enter  it'not,  and  pass  bj  it.  Bring  near  thoie  that  are 
athr  off.  Grant  that  in  the  heartsijof  manj/ there  may  be  a  quickening  aod  aa 
arousing  of  the  conscience  more  and  more.  May  they  that  axe  of  the  world  feel  how 
little  the  world  has  to  give  them.  If  ay  .they  nnderttand  that  while  it  baa  Uttie  to  givs 
to  any  part,  it  has  nothing  to  giro  to  that  which  ia  divinest  in  them. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  many  turned  away  from  waadeiio^ 
May  many  be  led  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls.  We  pray  that  we  msy 
hear  of  those  that  are  Christianly  reared  eduoating  themsclTes.  As  their  parents  eonss- 
crated  them  in  their  youth,  may  tLey  ratify  that  oonsecration  in  their  early  manhood. 

We  bcaecch  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  who  are  going  foftb  from  day  to 
day  to  baptize  in  thy  name.  Pour  thy  Spirit  upon  them,  that  tiiey  may  be  able  to  walk 
boldly  wd  firmly  and  Tictoriously  in  the  midst  of  the  allurements  uf  this  worid.  We 
pray  that  thy  servants  mar  everywhere  njaico  to  be  called  of  thee,  and  feel  thoeio  tbs 
very  way  about  them,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  walk  with  a.song.  and  an  assurance  of 
victory.  And  we  pray  that  thy.  kingdom  may  come  among  thoec  that  are  outcast  Bleu 
those  in  whose  hearts  thou  bait  breathed  the  inspiration  of  meity.  And  as  thy  aarraati 
go  fh>m  the  sick  to  the  sick,  ft^om  the  imptlsoapd  to  the  imprisoned,  aod  from  the  oat- 
cast  to  the  lost  grant  that  thy  Spirit  may  go  with  them,  and  sanctify  their  eodeavon. 
And  as  they  water,  so  may  they  be  watered. 

O  Lord,  our  God!  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  Ueas  our  Sabbath  aehools,  sad 
our  Bible  clasftes,  and  all  those  that  are  everywhere  aproad  abroad  in  the  week-day  or 
sabbath,  teaching  t  be  young.  Ordain  these  iustmmentalities  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  for  thine  own  gloiy  in  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  Churches  of  every  name,  and  all  that  preseh  the 
Gospel.  May  their  hearts  be  brought  into  such  unison  with  thine  that  it  ahall  bealvsyi 
and  evermore  a  message  from  Ood,  with  the  very  ap&rit  of  heaven  breathing  in  it. 

We  pray  that  thon  wilt  unite  thy  people  with  confidence.  May  the  heart  be  migbtier 
than  the  body.  May  the  inward  and  spiritual  union  bring  them  toget^r  more  tnan  out' 
ward  conditions  can  dissever  them.  And  we  prav  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  eveiy- 
where.  Msy  injustice  cease.  May  wars  come  loan  end,  and  the  occasions  of  them  psM 
a  war.  We  pray  that  superstition,  and  ignorance,  and  all  things  that  «ffend,  may  be 
purgpd  out  of  this  worid.  And  may  the  glorious  predictions  of  the  latter-di7  idsiT 
make  haste,  and  unfold  their  baanera,  and  ahow  themselves  mighty  upon  the  moontaiiu, 
and  descend  into  the  plains,  for  final  yictory. 

^d  to  thy  name.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  eveilasliog. 


<•> 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Otir  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  truth  spokes  to  sll 
that  have  heard  it.  Come  for  thine  owo,  dear  Savior.  Come  for  thy  followers,  disheveled 
as  they  are,  waodering  hither  and  thither,  and  oppressed.  O  Lord  Jesus  I  what  is  the 
experience  of  thy  gentle  and  pitying  soul,  to  see  thine  own  so  despoiled  T  When  onr 
children  are  scattered  in  evil,  how  do  we  bear  burdens !  and  dost  not  thou  stiU  bear  har- 
dens on  onr  account  T  Are  we  not  still  healed  by  the  chastisements  which  are  laid  upon 
thee,' and  not  upon.us.  Oh,  abiding  Savior,  reveal  to  tbj  servants  the  way  of  salvation. 
Bathe  our  hearts  in  the  atmosphere  of  thy  lore.  Send  summer  npon  us  all.  Give  us  an 
oi)en  eye  and  a  receptive  heart  Give  us  elevation  into  that  region  where  who  shsU 
find  our  true  food,  our  tnie  society,  and  our  true  life.  And  thus  may  we  live  in  a 
glorious  beatific  vision.  Thus  may  we  live  in  increasing  amplitude  of  ej^perienoe.  And 
dying,  may  ve  go  frum  glory  to  glory. 

And'to  thy  nsQie  thall  be  the  pnUs3,  forever  and  forever.    At 
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"Let  God  betrae,  bat  eTeryman  a  llor.'*— Sok.,  HL,  4. 

The  context  is,  *•  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  t  shall  their  un- 
belief make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?  God  forbid ;  yea,  let 
€rod  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar.'* 

It  sounds  harshly ;  but  there  is  nothing  further  from  harshness  than 
the  spiiit  of  this  passage.  Does  it  seem  to  ignore  man's  moral  right  ? 
Is  it  the  shadow  of  such  a  doctrine  of  sovereignty  as  would  sacrifice 
the  whole  human  race  for  the  sake  of  building  up  a  solitary  God  of 
meffable  glory  T  There  have  been  ways  of  attempting  to  exalt  God 
which  substantially  amounted  to  this :  that  he  was  an  all«engulfing  self- 
ishness, and  that  he  was  to  be  made  resplendent,  no  matter  what  be- 
came of  everything  else.  Is  this  such  a  doctrine  ?  Far  from  it.  There 
is  no  snch  thing  in  it 

A  man  has  rights  before  God  as  well  as  before  his  fellow  men ;  and 
nowhere  ai'e  they  meddled  with,  except  to  augment  and  fortify  them 
80  much  as  in  the  tribunal  of  God's  own  heart. 

The  apostle  had  been  showing  the  sel^sufficient  and  spmtually  con- 
ceited Jews  that  they  had  utterly  failed  of  becoming  truly  religious  by 
means  of  the  old  law.  He  was  preparing  the  way  to  present  Jesus 
Christ  to  them  as  the  fulfillment  of  their  law,  and  he  was  convicting 
than  of  all  manner  of  disobediences  under  that  law.  And  the  ques- 
tion arises,  as  we  shall  see,  very  naturally,  ^'  What !  was  the  law,  then, 
good  ibr  nothing  ?  "  The  law  was  good ;  but  it  was  weak.  It  was  not 
strong  enough.  It  had  not  motive  and  authority  enough.  It  meant 
the  right  thing,  but  man  was  too  weak.  Therefore,  the  law  did  not 
work  out  that  which  its  interior  spiritual  tendency  would  have  wi'ought 
out  if  it  had  been  unchecked.  But,  if  the  law  was  weak,  then  God 
attempted  to  do  what  he  was  unable  to  do.  If  the  law  was  dishonor- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  how  should  the  Lawgiver  retain  honor? 
Was  the  law  to  blame,  then  ?     No ;  the  law  was  good.      "  But,"  say 

Sunday  Evncrao,  Oot  94, 1869.— Lesbos  :  Soil  n,  1-16.  Htmns  (Fljnnonth  Collection): 
Sfoi.  847, 1040,  135a 
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men,  "  it  failed ;  the  Jews  fell  short  of  righteousness ;  and  God  is  to 
blame."  "No."  says  the  apostle,  "let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a 
liai'.     God  is  not  implicated." 

The  tendency  of  the  Jewish  objector  was  to  defend  the  national 
character,  and  to  justify  his  compatriots,  by  bringing  down  the  charac- 
ter and  government  of  God ;  and  the  apostle  answered,  "  Let  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God  remain  untarnished,  however  it  may  afiTect 
men's  reputation.  It  is  not  right  that  God  should  be  clouded  by  the 
passions  which  arise  from  human  conduct  under  the  divine  government 
It  is  needful  to  man  that  the  ideal  of  the  universe,  which  God  is,  should 
remain  untarnished."  And  the  doctrine  which  we  deduce  from  this 
passage  v^Jlrstj  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  seek  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  self-condemnation  under  a  consciousness  of  ill-desert,  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  duty :  and  second^  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  ideal  of  rectitude  and  of  duty  in  spite  of  all  imperfections 
on  the  pait  of  men  under  such  law  or  ideal. 

All  sense  of  self-condenmation  arises  from  a  compai-ison  of  one's 
deeds,  character,  life  and  motives,  with  certain  definite  standards  of 
duty.  If  there  had  been  no  law,  there  could  have  been  no  sense  of 
violating  law,  and  no  sense,  therefore,  of  sin. 

Thei-e  is  one  thing  which  we  bear  less  willingly  than  any  other — 
namely,  a  sharp  sense  of  shame  in  self-condemnation ;  and  that^  in  pro- 
portion as  the  make-up  of  the  character  or  the  nature  of  a  man  is 
strong.  If  a  man  be  weak,  and  he  naturally  tends  to  collapse,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  to  him  whether  it  be  one  thing  or  another ; 
but  if  the  pillars  of  a  man's  soul  ai*e  set  up  strongly ;  if  his  reason  is 
luminous ;  if  his  self-respect  is  positive ;  if  his  ideal  of  true  character 
and  manliness  is  eminent^  then  there  is  nothing  that  he  bears  less  wil- 
lingly than  to  be  brought  into  judgment  befoi*e  himself  The  mischief 
of  being  brought  to  shame  before  men,  is,  that  the  very  shame  which 
our  exposm*e  before  men  excites,  rebounds  in  us,  and  produces  there 
self-degradation  and  self-^bhorrance.  There  is  no  other  feeling  that  is 
more  mephitic,  and  none  that  seems  to  suffocate  a  man  more,  than  to 
feel  in  his  own  sight  condemned,  and  to  be  worried  by  his  own  accus- 
ing and  condenming  conscience.  And  in  certain  natures,  and  during 
certain  periods  of  men's  lives,  almost  without  regard  to  then*  nature^  it 
amounts  actually  to  torment 

While,  then,  this  feeling  is  so  acute  and  so  unbearable,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  men  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  They  pad  their  conduct^ 
iw  it  were,  that  the  yoke  may  not  beai'  so  heavily  where  they  feel  sore. 
They  attempt  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  rid  of  this  self-condemning 
feeling.  They  want  to  stand  better  with  themselves  than  with  anybody 
else.    Therefore,  men  tell  themselves  more  lies,  and  make  believe  more, 
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m  this  direction,  than  in  any  other.  They  flatter  themselves.  They 
deliberately  fool  themselves.  They  go  about  to  do  it — and  for  the 
same  reason  that  men  take  opiates.  "  It  is  not  good,"  says  yom*  physi- 
cian, "that  you  should  take  opiates  to  remove  that  sharp  pain.  You 
had  better  take  a  longer  course  of  medicament  and  remove  the  cause, 
and  so  get  rid  of  the  pain."  "  But,"  you  say,  "  I  must  pursue  my  busi- 
ness ;  and,  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  thing,  give  me  the  opiate." 
^en  will  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  bear  the  sting,  the  rasp,  or  the  ache, 
of  self<x)ndemnation ;  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  they  ai*e  pei^ 
petually  trying  to  get  rid  of  it 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  impau-  that  rule  of  conduct,  or  that  ideal 
of  life,  which  condemns  them.  They  attack  that  which  attacks  them. 
They  say,  "  That  law  which  makes  my  conduct  hateful  shall  not  stand 
with  such  sovereignty.  I  will  pull  it  down.  I  will  hate  it  I  will  dis- 
mantle it  It  shall  not  stand  with  such  imperious  authority  to  overlook 
me,  and  then  smite  me  with  these  pangs  of  self-reproach."  Men  plead 
the  force  of  circumstances  for  breaking  the  laws  which  are  most  pain- 
ful to  them.  They  attempt  to  show  that  they  ai-e  not  to  blame.  They 
plead  that  breaking  the  law  is  not  very  sinful.  That  is,  to  save  them- 
selves, they  desti'oy  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  law.  The  law 
that,  being  broken,  harms  no  one,  has  no  reason  for  existing  at  all. 
And  so  if  men  say,  "  This  is  not  a  great  sin :  the  law  says  it  is ;  but 
the  saying  so  docs  not  make  it  so,"  it  is  a  deceitful  and  underhanded 
way  of  attacking  the  law  itself. 

Now,  according  to  the  spiiit  of  our  text,  lot  the  law  remain  if  eveiy 
man  is  crushed.  Let  God  be  true ;  let  him  stand  really  God,  speaking 
tmth  and  acting  justice,  though  the  unclouded  ideal  of  his  gloiy  and 
example  should  bring  self-condemnation  to  every  human  soul. 

Men  at  length  dkectly  assail  the  law.  They  lower  its  dignity. 
They  deny  its  authority.  They  even  make  it  a  patron  of  then*  sins. 
Sometimes  they  actually  represent  it  as  being  particeps  criminis  with 
them.    Let  us  trace  this  tendency. 

A  child  that  will  not  obey  his  parents*  injunctions  begins,  afler  a 
while,  to  find  fault  with  the  rigor  by  which  he  is  held  in  check ;  and  as 
he  gets  older  he  finds  fault  with  the  um'easonableness  of  family  govei'n- 
ment ;  and  he  finds  developed  more  and  moi*e  in  himself  a  sti'ong  ten- 
dency to  resist  and  throw  off  parental  authority.  "  To  be  sm-e,"  he 
says,  "I  have  gone  forth  at  untimely  hours;  to  be  sure,  I  have 
indulged  in  pleasures  more  than  I  ought;  to  be  sure,  I  have  had 
my  own  way  in  contravention  of  express  authority ;  but  then,  I  am 
not  so  much  to  blame.  Who  cotild  live  in  a  fiimily  screwed  up  as 
tensely  as  this  is  ?  A  man  must  have  some  room.  There  is  no  chance 
to  breathe  at  home.    Everything  is  narrow  and  hateful  here.      I  must 
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have  liberty  to  live''  In  other  words,  what  is  all  this  but  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  excuse  its  own  defects  and  disobedience,  by 
inveighing  against  the  nature  of  the  law  under  which  the  obedience 
takes  placet  This  tendency  begins  early ;  and  a  person  is  just  as  pro- 
ficient in  attempting  to  cover  over  his  own  wrong-doing  by  degrading 
authority,  in  childhood,  as  he  will  be  when  forty  years  have  taught  him 
the  profession. 

When  the  young  go  forth  fi*om  under  the  parental  roof  to  the  train- 
ing ground  of  life,  they  manifest  the  same  tendency.  The  truant  and 
duUai'd  at  school,  not  fulfilling  his  tasks,  turns  against  the  master,  and 
at  last  against  the  school.  He  declares  that  it  is  not  hia  fault.  Or, 
if  he  admits  that  it  is  his  fault  in  pait,  he  pleads  ih%  provocation — ^the 
PROVOCATION !  And  so  the  rebellious  boy  at  school  tarnishes  the  good 
reputation  of  the  teacher,  and  inveighs  against  the  school.  "  I  would 
rather  be  in  the  Black-holo  of  Calcutta ! "  he  says — ^and  all  because 
he  will  not  study,  and  because  he  will  frolic  in  ways  that  destroy  the 
government  and  regimen  of  the  school. 

If  a  young  man  is  learning  a  profession,  and  he  prefei-s  to  sport 
rather  than  to  work,  and  is  indolent,  and  unsteady,  when  the  pressure 
of  blame  and  condemnation  begins  to  come  on  him,  he  turns  instantly 
to  find  reasons,  not  in  himself,  but  in  the  master,  in  the  shop,  in  the 
business ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  every  thing  except  that  corrupt  and 
fractious  disposition  which  he  caiTies  in  his  own  souL  He  blames 
eveiybody  and  everything  but  his  own  self. 

When  under  the  head  and  heat  of  youthful  passions  men  defy  the 
moral'  public  sentiment  which  expresses  the  social  conscience  of  the 
community,  and  come  under  its  ban,  and  begin  to  smart)  the  more  gen- 
erous natures  are  sometimes  recovered;  but  you  will  find  that  ordina- 
rily the  infliction  of  the  unening  penalty  of  public  sentiment  on  selfish 
and  proud  natures,  leads  them  to  attack  public  sentiment.     If  it  be  a 
couree  of  impurity  that  they  have  pursued,  they  chai*ge  public  senti- 
ment with  prudery.     If  they  have  been  going  in  ways  in  which  they 
have  left  truth  far  behind,  they  charge  public  sentiment  with  fanaticisiD. 
If  they  have  been  indulging  their  passions,  they  charge  public  senti- 
ment with  being  under  the  control  of  puritanism.     Men  will  eat  to 
gluttony,  and  diink  to  intemperance,  and  wallow  in  bestial  lusts,  and 
indulge  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  being  profuse  in  everything  but  reo- 
titude,  and  then,  when  the  worthlessness  and  mischievousness  of  their 
career  is  brought  home  to  them,  they  will  turn  and  inveigh  against  tliat 
law,  and  that  ideal  of  rectitude,  and  that  very  notion  of  manhood,  to 
which  they  are  held,  and  by  which  they  are  measui-ed.     And,  more 
than  that,  they  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  conmiunity  bet- 
ter than  they  are. 
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That  which  is  true  in  respect  to  the  social  defections  of  men,  be- 
comes also  a  marked  feature  in  criminal  life.  As  men  begin  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  community  in  the  spiiit,  or  in  the  letter,  or  both ;  as 
they  begin  to  suffer,  either  under  the  loss  of  reputation  or  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  lost  it;  as  they  begin  to  feel  the  stings  of  penalty, 
they  seek  to  excuse  themselves  from  blame,  and  to  fix  it  upon  others. 
Even  when  the  law  cannot  get  its  hand  upon  them ;  or  when,  getting 
it  on  them,  it  cannot  hold  them  (for  in  some  cases  men  are  like  eels, 
and  the  law  is  a  fisherman  that  can  catch  tbem  but  cannot  hold  them ; 
and  in  other  caKes  men  are  like  electric  eels  that  paralyze  the  one  that 
touches  them) ;  and  when  they  begin  to  feel  that  other  law,  the  im- 
written  law,  which  no  man  can  escape ;  when  they  begin  to  feel  the 
judgment  of  good  men  s  thoughts;  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  wintry 
blast  of  good  men  s  indignation  round  about  them,  and  they  are  called 
"sharpers,"  and  ai*e  treated  as  such,  and  they  are  said  to  be  "too  keen 
for  honest  men,"  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  cold  glance  and  the  impe- 
rious bearing  of  the  consciously  good  man  that  looks,  down  upon  them 
—then  they  resent  it.  They  complain  that  it  is  an  indignity  heaped 
upon  them ;  that  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  theuL  And  if  you  press  their 
misconduct  home  upon  them,  they  say,  "Society  is  wrongly  organized. 
Society  is  the  mother  of  ciime  i^i  modem  times.  K  society  were  better 
organized,  business  would  be  conducted  differently,  and  men  would  act 
differently.  But  how  can  you  expect  that  a  man  will  be  right  when 
everything  is  organized  on  wrong  principles  ?"  And  so  men,  in  order 
to  justify  their  pei*6onal  dishonesties,  their  own  criminal  acts,  destroy 
the  reputation  of  society,  and  the  equity  of  business,  or  seek  to  do  it. 

In  special  avocations  men  are  perpetually  justifying  themselves  for 
wrong  conduct.  In  the  ministiy,  in  the  law,  in  the  medical  profession, 
in  mechanical  pursuits,  in  commercial  operations,  men  justify  them- 
selves by  pleading  that  such  and  such  callings  cannot  be  successfully 
followed  without  moral  obliquity.  And  what  is  this  but  tai'nishing 
these  employments,  desti'oying  their  reputation,  for  the  sake  oi  shield- 
ing one's  own. 

Law  becomes  an  oppressor  in  the  eye  of  the  transgressor;  and  in- 
stead of  laying  their  hand  on  their  mouth,  and  then*  mouth  in  the  dust, 
and  ciying,  "Guilty !  guilty!"  they  stand  and  aiTaign  the  law.  They 
plead  "cii-cumstances."  They  declare  that  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
ai*e  thought  to  be.  They  complain  that  they  ai'e  measured  \vi*ongly. 
And  so  they  would  have  God  a  liar,  as  it  were,  that  they  might  be  jus- 
tified. But  "let  God  be  tine,  and  every  man  a  liar."  Let  not  your 
ideal  of  justice,  your  ideal  of  excellence,  your  ideal  of  essential  benefi- 
cence, and  the  wisdom  of  all  the  great  forms  in  which  society  has  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  spheres  of  business,  go  down  for  the  sake  of 
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coveiing  up  your  sin-stung  conscience.  Humble  yourself  and  reform, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  shield  youreelf  by  destroying  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  life  and  integrity  stand. 

This  general  disposition  has  a  sphere  of  activity  in  regard  to  virtue, 
probity,  sincerity  and  temperance.     It  is  bad  enough  for  one  to  be 
unvutuous,  dishonest,  insincere,  and  intemperate ;  but  the  mischief  is 
pot  half  done  when  these  vices,  these  social  misdemeanors,  are  devel- 
oped in  men.     There  is  something  worse  than  such  evils.     When  a 
man  is  intemperate  he'  sins  against  his  own  body  and  soul,  in  the  mere 
act  of  inordinate  stimulation,  which  disorganizes  both  the  physical,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral  parts  of  tlie  being;  but  he  may  still  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  self-government,  and  respect  it^  and  still 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  temperance,  and  revei-e  it.    Bui 
what  if  he  has  given  himself  over  to  be  a  bond-slave  to  his  appetites  ? 
and  what  if,  besides  that,  he  justifies  himself,  and  says,  "I  am  no  more 
intemperate  than  anybody  else.     I  am  frank  and  open.     I  diink,  and 
show  it     Other  men  drink  more  than  I  do,  and  do  not  show  it    Just 
go  behind  the  door  and  see  what  these  temperance  men  do.    They  are 
all  a  pack  of  drunkards,  only  they  ai-e  hypocrites.     I  am  the  only  hon- 
est man  among  them!"    What  is  this  t     Why,  it  is  the  plea  of  a  man 
who,  not  satisfied  with  being  a  dninkai'd,  is  destroying  the  veiy  ideal 
of  temperance.     He  does  not  believe  that  there  is  anybody  better  than 
he  is,  if  you  could  only  tm*n  the  secrets  of  his  heart  outside.    But  here 
is  a  double  destniction — ^the  destruction  of  his  own  life,  and  the  de- 
stiTiction  of  all  faith  in  the  ideal  of  temperance. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  utterly  gone  away  from  virtue  and  chastity. 
It  is  bad  enough,  one  would  think,  for  him,  from  day  to  day,  to  cast 
himself  away  thua;  but  that  is  not  all.  He  says,  "I  do  seek  my 
pleasure  as  I  list ;  but  then  do  not  other  people  t  Talk  about  my  being 
unjust  ?  Who  is  justt  Impure,  am  1 1  Well,  I  think  I  have  com- 
pany enough  in  this  world.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  that  is 
pure.  It  is  because  they  cannot,  and  not  because  they  will  not^  that 
they  do  not  nm  into  excesses.  Circumstances  may  hinder  them  tot  a 
little  while ;  but  there  is  nobody  who  is  not  temptable."  Such  men 
stand  inveighing  against  the  memory  of  their  very  mother,  and  whehn- 
ing  the  reputation  of  pure  and  noble  sisters,  speaking  sad  words — ^min- 
gling with  degi*adation  the  very  name  of  womanhood.  A  man  who  has 
lost  respect  for  womanhood  in  actual  life  may  be  considered  as  given 
over.  He  is  an  abandoned  wretch.  And  yet,  it  is  not  enough  for 
some  men  that  they  follow  their  violent  passions,  and  seek  their  own 
illicit  and  unchaste  and  impure  pleasures;  but  they  seek  to  hide  the 
degradation,  and  cover  up  the  guilt,  and  cure  the  smart  of  their  con- 
demning conscience,  by  pulling  down  the  reputation  of  woman,  and 
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destroying  faith  in  virtue  itself.  "All  men,"  they  say,  "secretly  ai*e 
bad,  and  all  women  too.  They  are  alike."  They  contend  that  every- 
body is  as  bad  as  they  are.  And  here  is  a  case  in  which  one  should 
say,  "Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar." 

Oh  I  save  something  that  is  true  and  pure.  Look  up  at  something 
that  is  higher  than  yourself.  Pull  not  down  the  stars,  and  ti-ead  thcKi 
under  your  feet.  I  abhor — ^I  abhor  with  a  loathing  that  grows  with 
my  years — ^I  despise  and  detest  with  all  the  divinity  that  is  in  me,  thm, 
recreant  wretch  who  seeks  to  slime  the  reputation  of  the  true  and  pure 
and  beautiful,  in  order  to  hide  his  own  degi'adation. 

There  are  those  who  pursue  the  same  course  in  regard  to  probity. 
They  ai*e  not  themselves  truth  speakers ;  neither  do  they  believe  that 
any  man  does  speak  the  truth.  "If  you  will  follow  that  man  sharply," 
they  say,  "you  will  find  that  he  lies  sometimes.  He  is  more  foxy  than 
I  am,  and  he  conceals  a  great  deal.  I  act  right  out  when  I  act  at  all. 
If  I  want  to  lie,  I  lie,  and  I  own  it — ^afler  it  has  accomplished  what  I 
sent  it  for.  There  are  other  men  who  do  not  seem  to  lie ;  but  if  you 
could  only  search  them  you  would  find  that  they  are  as  much  given  to 
lying  as  I  am."  And  so  men,  to  justify  their  conscious  defection,  im 
pugn  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  all  their  fellow  men.  "  I  am  a 
swindler,"  says  one.  "I  know  that  I  get  a  living  by  dishonest  prao 
tices.  But  who  does  not  1  Wherein  am  I  different  from  my  feUow 
men  1  K  you  gave  them  a  chance,  do  not  you  suppose  they  would 
take  it  ?  K  you  hold  out  a  sixpence  for  a  bait,  some  men  will  bite  at 
it  But  some  men  will  not,  simply  because  they  want  more.  Bait 
them  with  a  hundred  dollars  and  they  will  bite.  Some  men,  however, 
will  not  take  that  bait;  but  a  thousand  will  catch  them.  There  are 
some  men  who  want  more  than  that ;  but  they  will  take  a  hundred 
thousand.  Some  men  you  could  not  bribe  with  a  hundred  thousand ; 
but  you  could  with  a  million.  There  is  not  a  man  that  gold  will  not 
fetch,  if  you  offer  him  enough  of  it  Therefore,  in  what  respect  am  I 
different  &om  other  men  ?  I  am,  to  be  sure,  dishonest  I  am  a  jolly 
fellow,  and  I  take  money  where  I  can  get  it,  and  I  own  it ;  and  other 
men  are  just  like  me,  only  they  do  not  own  it"  And  what  does  he 
do  !  He  destroys  his  own  integrity  and  honor,  and  bows  down  to 
avarice,  and  carries  all  that  is  divine  in  him  underneath  his  lust  for 
gain ;  and  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  turns,  like  the  dragon, 
and  sweeps  the  stars  with  his  tail  out  of  heaven.  He  destroys  the  ver^- 
ideal  of  honesty  by  declaring  that  nobody  is  honest 

The  young  man  that  has  lost  faith  in  honor  and  virtue  and  integrity 
is  himself  lost  There  is  no  redemption  for  such  a  man  until  you  can 
bring  him  back  to  faith  in  moi'al  qualities,  and  to  a  belief  in  their  ex- 
istence in  his  fellow  men,  and  in  then*  stability  under  powerful  temp- 
tations. 
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The  same  tendency  may  also  be  traced  in  men's  reasonings  on  the 
subject  of  religions  tratL     I  have  shown  that  it  begins  in  early  life ; 
that  it  inins  thi'ough  industrixd  forms ;  that  it  finds  its  way  into  social 
relations ;  that  it  manifests  itself  in  men's  alignments  on  the  subject  of 
vice ;  and  that  it  does  not  stop  short  of,  but  pervades,  even  the  pleas 
by  which  criminals  seek  to  defend  themselves.     And,  going  on  still 
fiulher,  it  affects  men's  theology,  or  their  philosophy  of  moral  life  and 
conduct.     Men  care  very  little  what  theology  teaches,  provided  it  does 
not  come  home  to  them,  either  as  a  restraint  or  aa  a  criterion  of  judg- 
ment    Therefore,  when  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  is  such,  or  the  state 
of  the  community  is  such,  that  men  do  not  feel  pressed  sharply  by  re- 
ligious influences,  they  give  themselves  no  ti-ouble ;  but  when  they  begin 
to  be  made  uncomfortable  j  when  the  bands  begin  to  draw ;  when  for 
one  or  another  reason  the  pulpit  is  a  power,  and  they  find  it  in  the 
way  of  their  ambition  in  political  mattera,  or  in  the  way  of  their  gain 
in  worldly  mattera,  or  in  the  way  of  then*  peace  and  comfort  in  bocIaI 
mattei^s,  or  in  the  way  of  their  satisfaction  with  themselves ;  when  the- 
ology begins  to  stir  them  up,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  then  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  developed  in  them  to  find  fault  with  the  tnith, 
and  to  justify  themselves  by  adopting  a  lower  view ;  or,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  "a  more  liberal  view."    It  ia  under  such  circnm- 
stances  that  God's  sovereignty,  his  absolute  ownerahip,  his  right  to 
conunand,  his  right  to  administer  truth  and  justice  so  that  they  shall 
search  the  inner  life,  and  take  hold  upon  the  substance  of  being,  is 
questioned,  and  men  begin  to  consider  the  character  of  such  a  God  as 
unlovely,  tyranical,  hard,  and  a  government  springing  from  such  a 
nature  as  a  government  of  rigor.     Yea,  when  the  law  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," they  say,  "  I  cannot  love  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I  never  saw, 
with  all  my  hemt,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.     It  is  impossible. 
And  when  I  am  commanded  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  I  am  com- 
manded to  do  that  which  I  cannot  do.     It  is  stretching  matters  unrear 
sonably  and  unwarrantably." 

And  so  men  find  fault  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
government  The  exposition  of  human  character,  the  analysis  of  mo- 
tives, all  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  heaii;,  begins  to  be  offen 
sive,  and  men  are  not  at  peace  with  themselves,  and  they  charge  the 
blame  upon  other  men,  upon  society,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the 
divine  government,  and  God  himself.  And  under  such  ch'cumstances 
they  go  fi-om  church  to  chm*ch,  to  find  a  more  lenient  pulpit^  where 
there  are  more  roses,  and  fewer  thorns;  where  the  fruit  is  not  so  sour; 
where  the  clusters  are  sweeter ;  whei-e  a  more  attractive  view  is  given 
of  the  divine  nature. 
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Then  you  Bhall  hear  men  saying,  "I  can  never  be  driven  by  fear. 
You  may  perhaps  win  me  by  love ;  but  you  cannot  drive  me  by  fear." 
And  I  never  knew  a  man  that  set  himself  up  in  this  way,  and  said  that 
he  could  not  be  driven  by  fear,  who  could  be  persuaded  by  anything. 
Such  a  man  is  just  as  impervious  to  honor  as  to  fear.  He  is  just  as 
well  armed  against  the  pei*suasions  of  conscience  as  he  is  against  the 
l>crsua8ions  of  fear.  Faith  and  hope  cannot  persuade  him.  Love  can- 
not draw  him.  Authority  cannot  daunt  him.  He  is  immovable  and 
adamantine  in  the  absolute  obstinacy  of  his  depravity.  Men  would 
rather  quarrel  with  their  doctrine,  quarrel  with  their  belief,  quarrel 
with  their  God,  than  to  quarrel  with  themselves,  and  be  under  self- 
condemnatioiL 

This  passage,  then,  which  at  fii*st  seems  to  be  a  hai'sh  one,  when 
70U  come  to  cany  it  out  in  all  its  philosophical  relations,  reveals  a  ten- 
dency which  is  univei'sal  among  men — ^namely,  the  tendency  of  a  man's 
conscience  to  quarrel  with  the  standard  of  duty,  with  the  ideal  of  recti 
tilde,  rather  than  repent  of  the  sins  which  that  standard  and  that  ideal 
have  convicted  him  of,  and  outgrow  his  littleness  and  wickedness. 

Now,  the  destruction  of  ideal  standards  is  utterly  ruinous  to  our 
manhood.  What  is  an  ideal  ?  The  word  is  often  used,  and  might  be 
used  still  more  oflen.  An  idecd  is  a  perception  of  something  higher 
and  better  than  we  have  reached,  either  in  single  actions,  or  in  our  lifo 
and  character.  It  may  relate  to  single  acts.  An  artist  has  an  ideal 
picture  when  he  is  painting  a  real  picture.  Woe  be  to  the  man  whose 
pmnting  surpiises  him  by  being  better  than  he  thought !  He  must 
have  thought  very  vulgarly.  There  is  that  prophetic  gift  in  eveiy 
soul  of  any  elevation  by  which  there  hangs  over  eveiy  step  a  vision  of 
something  higher,  and  better,  and  nobler,  and  sweeter  and  purer. 
Every  man  who  is  really  and  fully  organized  on  a  noble  pattern,  has 
hovering  over  him  a  vision  of  angels  transcendently  more  beautiful 
than  any  embodiment  of  it  He  has  conceptions  of  truth  infinitely  more 
grand  than  any  exhibitions  of  truth  which  he  sees  on  earth.  Beauty 
&une8  in  the  heavens  with  colors  brighter  than  any  that  can  be  repro- 
duced in  this  world.  How  do  they  who  attempt  to  ^ilfill  the  offices 
of  friendship  find  every  day  that  they  sit  in  judgment  upon  themselves 
because  they  have  not  half  way  come  up  to  their  conception  of  its  pa- 
tience, of  its  disinterestedness,  of  its  gentleness,  of  its  faithfulness ! 

Do  I  need  to  ask  you  what  your  ideal  is,  ye  that  have  sought  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  reach  that  veiy  conception  t  TTie  musician  is 
chaimed  with  the  song  that  in  his  imagination  he  seems  to  hear  angels 
suig ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  wi'ite  it  down  with  his  hands  he  cm*ses 
the  blundering  rudeness  of  material  things,  by  which  he  cannot  incar- 
nate so  spiritual  a  thing  as  his  thought     It  is  all  torn ;  it  is  stripped 
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of  its  plumage,  as  it  were,  and  reduced  to  captivity.     The  true  orator 
is  a  man  whose  unspoken  speech  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  his 
utterance.     The  true  artist  is  not  a  man  who  can  look  upon  the  thing 
which  he  has  colored  and  say,  '^  It  transcends  what  I  saw,"  but  a  man 
who  says,  "Oh !  if  you  could  see  what  I  saw  when  I  first  tried  to  make 
this,  you  would  think  this  most  homely."   This  excelsior  of  every  soul ; 
this  sense  of  something  finer,  and  nobler,  and  truer,  and  better— «o 
long  as  this  lasts  a  man  can  scarcely  go  down  to  vulgarism.    So  loDg 
as  this  lasts  there  is  in  every  man  a  nascent  inspiration  which  tends  to 
look  away  firom  self — which  certainly  does  not  incline  a  man  to  meas- 
ure himself  by  his  fellow  men.     It  is  vulgar  for  a  man  to  be  satisfied 
with  himself  because  he  is  better  than  his  fellow  men.     Every  man 
should  have  something  outside  of  himself,  and  outside  of  his  fellow 
men,  by  which  to  measm*e  himself.     Every  single  day  should  be  a  day 
to  you  of  royal  discontent     You  never  thought  aa  well  as  you  ought 
to  think.     You  never  meant  as  highly  as  you  ought  to  mean.    You 
never  planned  as  nobly  as  you  ought  to  plan.     You  never  executed  as 
well  as  you  ought  to  execute.     Over  the  production  of  the  scholar, 
over  the  canvas  of  the  artist,  over  the  task  of  the  landscape  gardener, 
over  the  pruner's  knife,  there  ought  to  hover,  perpetually,  his  blessed 
ideal,  telling  him,  "  Yom*  work  is  poor — ^it  should  be  better ;"  so  that 
every  day  he  should  lift  himself  higher  and  higher,  with  an  everlasting 
pursuit  of  hope  which  shall  only  end  in  perfection  when  he  reaches 
the  land  beyond. 

But  what  if  some  mephitic  gas  shall  extinguish  this  candle  of 
God  which  casts  its  light  down  on  our  path,  to  guide  us,  and  direct 
our  course  upward?  What  if  clouds  sway  round  it,  and  hide  it? 
What  if  the  breath  of  man,  for  whom  it  was  sent,  shall  blow  it  out, 
and  he  be  left  in  dai'kness  through  the  vast  ether,  and  doomed  to  puzzle 
and  gi'ope  his  way,  and  sink  down  toward  the  beast  that  perishes  t 
Woe  be  to  that  man  whose  ideal  in  aii;,  and  literatm*e,  and  friendship, 
and  honor,  and  moi-ality,  and  religion,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  life,  has 
gone  out  and  left  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  common  life,  without 
spring,  without  upwai-d  motive,  without  aspiration.  That  is  vulganty 
indeed.  They  are  not  vulgar  who  wear  poor  clothes ;  they  are  not 
vulgar  who  have  open  windows  at  their  elbows ;  they  are  not  vulgar 
who  wear  gaping  shoes;  they  are  not  vulgar  who  delve  in  the  ^rt^  or 
labor  in  the  quany,  or  toil  in  the  colliery,  or  stand  at  the  smith*s  anvil, 
and  are  besmutted;  they  are  not  vulgar  who  do  common  things,  and 
work  with  the  hands.  They  who  walk  in  silk,  and  have  no  aspiration, 
are  vulgar.  They  that  shine  Uke  silver  and  gold,  but  have  no  ambi- 
tion for  anything  nobler  and  better,  are  vulgar.  What  wine  is,  which 
has  stood  uncorked,  and  lost  all  its  bubbling  gas  and  snap  and  life,  that 
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is  a  man  who  has  lost  all  that  which  should  make  him  foam  and  effer- 
vesce. A  man  who  has  come  to  be  content — ^what  is  he  worth,  more 
than  a  cake  not  tmned,  bnmt  on  one  side,  and  dough  on  the  other, 
and  good  for  nothing  either  way  t 

And  yet,  that  which  our  text  reveals,  and  revealing  condemns,  is 
n]iiyei*8al  (more  in  some  circumstances  than  in  others,  and  mope  with 
certain  natures  than  with  others) — ^namely,  the  attempt  of  men  to  find 
feult  with  law,  or  with  God,  the  fountain  of  law,  to  find  fault  with  the 
ideal  of  rectitude,  to  put  out  that  ideal  which  raises  tliem  above  the 
crawling  worms  and  hopping  beasts  of  the  earth,  rather  than  find  fault 
"vrith  themselves.     Nay,  "Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar." 

Are  there  none  in  this  congregation  who  have  found  themselves 
limned  and  described  in  this  discourse?    I  know  many  of  you  feel 
that  there  is  truth  in  what  I  have  said  to-night     It  touches  a  chord  of 
year  own  experience.     Tou  know  that  the  tendency  is  to  degi*ade  and 
lower  the  standard  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  relatively  elevating  your- 
selves in  your  own  regard.     And  are  there  not  some  here  who  need 
special  application  of  this  matter  to  them  ?    Are  there  not  many  of 
you  who  have  departed  fi'om  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  not  following  a 
trae  moral  impulse,  not  following  a  real  life,  not  enlarging  your  i-e- 
ligious  experience,  but  seeking  and  hungering  after  a  nobler  govern- 
ment and  a  nobler  God  than  has  been  taught  you  f    Are  there  not 
many  of  you  who  have  found  the  faith  of  your  childhood  inconvenient, 
because  it  would  not  permit  you  to  run  in  the  ways  of  thiiflt,  and  who 
have  sought  another  faith?    Are  there  not  many  of  you  who  have 
found  your  early  faith  a  self-restraint,  and  a  hinderance  to  you  in  your 
career  of  pleasure?    Are  there  not  many  of  you  who  have  put  away 
your  Bibles  because  you  found  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  your  de- 
gradation ?     Have  you  not  laid  religion  aside  so  as  not  to  be  tormented  ? 
Have  you  not  forsaken  the  house  of  God?    Are  there  not  men  here 
to-night  who  can  say,  "Till  1  was  of  age,  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  of 
devotion  to  me ;  but  since  I  came  down  to  the  great  city,  and  learned 
the  ways  of  life,  I  have  scai'cely  for  ten  years  been  inside  of  the  house 
of  God."    Why  have  you  ceased  to  be  a  reader  of  the  Bible?    Why 
have  you  ceased  to  pray  ?    Why  have  you  ceased  to  fi-equent  the  ways 
of  God's  people  ?    Is  it  not,  if  you  seai*ch  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
because  these  things  stood  in  the  way  of  your  own  self-seeking,  and 
because,  with  them,  you  could  not  be  as  proud  and  selfish  and  gi'asp- 
ing  as  you  wanted  to  be,  and  could  not  seek  sensuous  enjoyment  as 
much  as  you  wanted,  and  could  not  give  way  to  self-indulgence  and 
follow  illicit  and  disallowed  ways  as  much  as  you  would  ?    And  did 
not  you  give  up  your  faith,  or  buiy  it,  for  the  time  being,  just  because 
your  guilty,  wicked,  con*upt  heart  felt  the  gird  of  God's  law,  and  you 
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did  not  mean  to  be  restrained,  and  you  sought,  ^  it  wei'e,  to  dethrone 
(xodt  You  have  shut  up  your  Bible,  and  veiy  likely  learned  the  lore 
of  infidelity,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  down  the  mutterings  of 
your  own  conscience.  You  have  been  unfaithful  to  your  early  convic- 
tions; you  have  been  recreant  to  the  dictates  of  your  best  judgment 
and  conscience;  you  have  disregarded  youi*  sense  of  honor;  you  have 
vulgarized  yourself,  and  degraded  yourself,  and  put  out  the  light  of 
your  ideal ;  and  you  are  making  your  whole  life  carnal,  sensual  and 
devilish. 

I^ow,  I  call  you  to  judgment  with  yoursel£  You  know  that  you 
are  wrong.  You  know  that  such  a  course  as  this  is  not  simply  wrong, 
but  meanly  wrong.  •  More  than  that,  you  know  it  is  a  wrong  that  can- 
not end  in  other  than  destruction  and  degradation  forever. 

There  are  many  who  have  pursued  a  coui"se  which  in  the  beginning 
seemed  right  to  them,  but  which  has  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  de- 
flection was  slight  at  first,  the  incipient  wrong  was  deceptive,  and  they 
went  on  step  by  step,  and  became  involved;  and  at  last  are  entangled 
beyond  hope  of  release.  How  many  of  you  have  found  your  moral 
sensd  so  pei*verted  that  sins  ai'e  not  the  same  to  you  that  they  onoe 
were  1  Not  only  religion  but  morality  has  gone  fi:om  some  of  you. 
You  maintain  its  forms,  because  that  is  a  necessaiy  condition  of  living 
in  society  at  all.  It  is  thus  that  you  pay  respect  to  the  conscience  of 
the  community.  But  inwai'dly  many  of  you  have  foresworn  faith,  even 
in  moi*al  qualities  in  dealing  between  man  and  man. 

If  God  should  light  the  candle  of  research  and  go  into  yom*  hearts, 
what  revelations  there  would  be !  Every  nW  and  then  there  comes 
some  astounding  revelation  which  startles  the  community.  But  there 
ai*e  naany  other  revelations  that  are  not  made  so  public,  where  they  re- 
main silent)  as  they  should  in  the  pastor's  knowledge.  Young  men 
reveal  their  career  to  me.  One  young  man  is  brought  to  the  brink  of 
trouble,  and  is  seeking  relief.  Another  young  man  is  asking  his  way 
back  from  ways  of  vice.  Another  young  man  is  in  despau*  lest  he  is 
jdready  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  And  the  opening  of  these  doors  of 
confession  shows  how  much  there  is  of  falling  into  temptation.  And 
I  cannot  but  feel  solemn  when  I  stand  from  Bunday  to  Sunday  among 
so  many  young  adventurer ;  among  so  many  that  have  taken  their  life 
in  then*  hands  and  embai'ked  for  time  and  eternity,  and  whose  welfai'e 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  mine.  I  am  a  father,  and  I  have  sent 
out  barks  to  be  navigated — ^niy  own  children.  I  know  that  the  ocean 
is  infinite,  eternal,  unfathomable.  They  part  from  me  on  this  shore, 
and  land  on  that,  where  the  wave  touches  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
region  of  everlasting  despair.  And  I  know  what  it  is  to  yearn  for  my 
children,  though  God  has  greatly  blessed  me  in  that  they  have  gone 
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right.  But  I  feel  as  a  father  feels  toward  his  own  childieD,  toward 
many  of  you.  I  know  there  are  many  here  who  have  no  father  to  pray 
for  them.  I  remember,  every  Sabbath  day,  when  I  look  into  your 
faces,  that  I  stand  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  father,  and  mother,  and 
brother  and  fiiend  to  you.  You  have  no  counsellor,  niiany  ol  you. 
They  that  naturally  would  advise  you  are  far  from  you.  And  I  cannot 
but  speak  to  you.  And  though  I  speak  to  you  in  severity  sometimes, 
and  in  warning  often,  it  is  the  warning  of  a  fnend  who  often  bears  you 
before  Grod  in  prayer. 

Are  there  not  many  of  you  who,  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence, 
have  gone  wrong  in  things  which,  if  they  were  brought  to  light,  would 
be  like  the  day  of  judgment  flaming  before  your  eyes  ?    Ai*e  there  not 
many  of  you  who  are  losing  your  faith  in  essential  moral  manhood, 
because  it  is  easier  for  you  to  disbelieve  in  right  and  honor  and  recti- 
tude than  to  say  to  yourselves,  '^I  am  a  culprit;  I  am  a  thief;  I  am  a 
liar?"    Oh  I  call  yourselves  anything;  sit  in  judgment  on  yourselves, 
rather  than  let  there  arise  from  your  heart  the  clouds  and  miasmas 
that  shall  put  out  your  belief  in  these  higher  elements,  and  in  the  safety 
of  them.    Though  you  perish,  save  your  faith.     Die,  at  last,  believing 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ti*uth ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  recti- 
tode;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  vutue ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
God,  Buch  a  thing  as  heaven^  and  such  a  thing  as  blessedness.     With 
your  own  destniction  do  not  wreck  the  universe,  and  wipe  out  all  faith 
and  hope.    That  would  be  destruction  indeed.     And  yet,  you  are  steei^ 
ing  right  toward  it     You  are  borne  on  a  current  that  has  wrecked 
thousands  in  this  way.     Bewai-e !     "  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man 
a  liar." 

Oh!  why  not  take  counsel  of  your  better  thoughts?  Why  not 
take  counsel  of  yom*  own  blessed  hom*s  t  Even  the  lion  sports  with 
the  kid  before  he  destroys  it  The  cat  that  has  caught  the  mouse  plays 
with  it  as  if  she  were  its  own  mother  before  she  devom'S  it.  And  the 
most  infernal  habits  paw  their  victims  at  times,  and  give  them  some 
space  to  run  in  before  completing  their  destruction.  I  have  seen  nim- 
ble mice  that  were  wiser  than  their  tyrant  cat,  and  that,  taking  advant- 
age of  their  little  space,  shot  into  some  crevice,  and  away,  to  the  disa|)- 
pomtment  and  chagrin  of  grimalkin.  And  are  there  not  some  here 
who  have  intervals,  moments,  when  temptation  plays  them,  and  lets 
them  go  free?  Shoot!  fly!  in  those  lucid  moments,  from  besetting 
^s.  If  the  cord  is  once  loosened,  let  it  not  come  on  again.  For  your 
soul's  sake,  for  heaven's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  honor  and  im^ 
mortality,  risk  everything.  Put  not  yom*  hands  in  the  gyves  and 
shackles. 

This  is  solemn,  day-of-judgment  business.      We  are  going  fast 
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thi-ough  life.  There  is  little  left  to  any  of  ub,  and  to  most  of  us  less 
than  we  think.  Ye  that  to-day  ai'e  triumphant  in  full  health,  stand  ou 
the  verge  of  the  gi'ava  Yom'  fate  is  only  suspended.  And  I  beseech 
of  you,  while  tender  thoughts  are  upon  you,  while  hope  is  yet  before 
you,  and  while  the  reasonableness  of  my  exhortation  approves  itself  to 
every  one  of  you,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  give  up  your  faith.  See  to 
it  that  you  believe  in  God,  in  truth,  in  integrity,  and  in  virtue ;  that  you 
maintain  the  law  of  these  things  as  the  rule  of  your  conduct  Con- 
demn yourselves ;  bow  down  yourselves  in  shame  if  you  are  transgres- 
sors; coiTect  your  life;  but  do  not  destroy  your  belief.  ^^ Let  God  be 
truCy  but  every  man  a  liar." 
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Thon  gracious  God,  Father  of  oar  spirits,  wo  draw  near  to  thee  this  cyeniDg,  in  tbo 
confidence  of  children.    We  have  often  come  unworthily;  and  jot,  OTon  then  thy  bo> 
nignity  has  blessed  us.    Thou  dost  not  measure  our  gifts  by  our  deserts,  or  long  ago  we 
should  have  perished.    Thou  dost  take  thy  measures  ftom  thine  own  generous  nature. 
Thou  art  generous  in  oyermeasure.    Thou  wilt  have  mercy.    Thy  heart  is  our  hopo  and 
our  joy.  For,  when  we  look  upon  oursolves,  upon  our  poor  and  diminished  estate,  upon  our 
shrunk  and  miserable  nature,  what  is  there  in  us  that  should  draw  thine  eye  of  regard? 
We  are  lower  than  thou  art.    We  are  fVirther  removed  from  thee  than  the  worms  arc 
from  us;  for  they  keep  their  estate,  and  come  to  the  fulness  of  their  being,  and  do  not 
efT  on  the  right  hand  nor  on  the  left.    But  we,  endowed  more  royally — yea,  with  the 
nature  of  God — ^have  employed  its  forces  and  its  powers  to  carry  ourselves  every  whither 
in  imperfection,  and  have  given  way  to  our  passions  and  appetites,  and  to  every  yagrant 
imagination,  and  wandered  into  selfishness  and  pride,  and  have  destroyed  ourselves  by 
the  very  nobility  of  our  powers;  by  all  that  was  strong  and  wide-reaching;  by  all  that 
had  in  it  elevation.    We  have  sought  to  make  ourselves  sovereign^  and  to  separate  our- 
selves one  firom  another,  and  to  surpass  each  other,  and  to  build  here  our  homes,  and 
forgot  the  immortal  and  heavenly  inheritance,  and  struck  the  music  of  earthly  deairc. 
And  thou  hast  seen  how  we  have  perverted  all  the  parts  of  our  being,  and  how  far  wo 
are  from  grace  and  from  God.    And  yet,  while  we  were  thus  in  darkness  and  disobedi- 
ence and  perversion,  and  before  we  wished  to  leave  them — before  aspiration  came  to  us — 
thou  didst  have  compassion.    For  it  was  thy  sun  that  melted  the  snow  that  lay  heavily. 
It  was  thy  sun  that  sought  the  root  that  was  asleep  beneath  the  ground.    It  was  thine 
eye  that  was  the  summer  of  the  world,  and  thou  didst  bring  forth,  in  glorious  recreation, 
all  sweet  and  pleasant  things.    And  we  love  thee  because  thou  didst  first  love  us.    It 
was  thy  love  that  taught  us  to  aspire  and  to  love.    And  now,  though  we  are  far  firom 
thee,  and  languid  in  every  holy  desire;  though  we  are  full  of  imperfections;  though  wo 
requite  the  utmost  generosity  with  abased  selfishness,  and  though  thy  faithfulness  is 
met  by  our  forgetftilness  every  day;  yet  thou  art  constant,  blessed  be  thy  name.    Thou 
art  drawing  us  to  some  thought  of  constancy.    Our  desires  come  thicker  and  faster  for 
a  noble  character.    We  begin  to  desire  more  and  more  the  heavenly  inheritance.    More 
and  more  we  are  seeking  to  foUow  thee,  even  though  we  bear  the  cross  to  do  it.    We 
are  beginning  to  know  the  nobility  of  sorrow.    We  arc  beginning  to  taste  how  sweet  is 
bitter.    We  are  beginning  to  know  that  our  lost  life  is  the  only  life  saved.    We  are  bo- 
ginning  to  find  out  how  humility  is  exaltation,  and  how  when  we  are  empty  we  are  filled 
with  all  the  fUlncss  of  God. 
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Grant,  we  beaeecH  of  thee,  that  those,  the  fruits  of  tb^  faithftilneBS,  may  abound 
iiioTe  and  more.  May  the  life  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  be  breathed  upon  us;  and  may 
ve  become  like  him  in  all  gentlenss;  in  all  sweotnoss  of  life;  in  all  hope  and  aspiration;. 
in  all  patience;  in  all  faithfulness  to  each  other;  in  all  true  affection.  And  grant,  wo 
beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  walk  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  our 
best  estate.  May  we  feel  that  heaven  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  earthly  things, 
and  that  these  are  but  as  a  harness.  May  we  not  seek  our  good  here.  May  we  not  seek 
to  have  our  inheritance  now.  Giro  us  that  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  where  moth  and 
roBt  do  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal. 

Grant  thy  blcssijig  to  rest  upon  each  one  in  thy  presence,  according  to  his  special 
need.  Look  into  the  heart  of  every  one.  Know  the  sorzows  and  the  necessities  of  each. 
Grant  that  every  one  may  feel  that  the  Spirit  is  by  his  side.  May  that  divine  and  sanc- 
tifying Influence,  which  is  the  comfort  of  our  life,  be  granted  unto  each,  according  to 
the  need  and  according  to  the  providence  under  which  he  hath  come  hither. 

Look,  ire  beseech  of  thee,  upon  all  the  laborers  in  thy  cause,  and  upon  all  thy 
Chuichts,  of  every  name.  And  may  those  greater  things  in  which  they  agree  unite  them 
more  and  more;  and  may  those  things  about  which  they  differ,  and  which  divide  and  vex 
and  harrass,  be  taken  quite  out  of  the  way. 

We  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  forms  of  law,  and  of  intelligence,  and  of 
jiistioe,  and  of  civH  administration,  and  of  human  liberty,  and  of  universal  civilization. 
and  may  the  world,  redeemed  from  its  animal  conditions,  at  last  become  thy  world.  A 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth  let  there  be,  in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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Our  Father,  wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  thy  blessing  to 'the  word  that  has 
been  apoken.  By  thy  mighty  Spirit  draw  forth  men  firam  their  entanglements— from  the 
bewilderments  of  the  wilderness.  O  thou  God  and  Shepherd,  save  the  imperiled  littlo 
ones.  Bring  them  back  in  thine  arms.  Seek  the  wandering  and  the  reckless.  Bring 
them  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 

We  pray  that  the  word  of  truth  may  not  be  in  vain.  As  rain  on  good  ground,  and 
&8  seed  sown  therein,  may  it  be  to  thino  honor  and  glory. 

We  ask  it  through  Christ  our  Redeemer.    Amen, 
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"  Kow  our  Lord  JTenifl  Chriat  himself,  and  God,  eren  vss  Father,  vhioh  hath  lored  ns,  and 
hath  rlTen  us  everlaBtliig  consolation  and  good  hope  through  eraoe,  comfort  yoir  hearts,  a&d 
■taUiah  jon  in  OTCiy  good  word  and  work."— 3.  Thbsb.  TL  16, 17. 

■ei 

There  are  happy  and  easy  souls  that  are  buoyed  up  by  inward  hope- 
fulness and  outward  prosperities,  who  can  hardly  understand  the  need 
of  BO  much  being  said  about  God's  consolations,  and  who  scarcely  derive 
any  light  or  comfort  from  those  numerous  passages  in  the  word  of  God 
that  to  others  are  like  water  in  the  wilderness. 

There  are  some,  less  happy,  who,  in  themselves,  in  their  friends,  in 
the  church,  in  the  world,  see  full  enough  for  anxiety,  often  for  discour- 
agement, and  sometimes  even  for  despondency. 

There  are  nmny  who  to  themselves  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  in  life ; 
and  to  all  such,  whether  this  feeling  be  founded  on  reality,  or  upon  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  troubles  that  they  bear,  the  words  that  I  have 
read,  and  such  like  words,  must  come  with  peculiar  cheer. 

There  is  a  singular  sweetness  in  this  and  similar  passages,  when  they 
are  regarded  as  voices  sent  down  to  men  in  their  struggles  through  life. 
They  are  like  open  glades  in  a  dark  forest,  where  the  sun  lies  on  warm 
banks,  the  father  of  many  flowers.  And  so  these  openings  with  sum- 
mer in  them  have  peculiar  relish  and  charm  to  many. 

There  is  a  recognition  in  the  word  of  God,  of  human  need.  There 
18  a  condescending  element  in  truth,  as  in  the  Master.  There  is. 
in  it  a  sympathy  with  men  that  is  utterly  unlike  nature,  which  has  no« 
voice  of  sympathy,  if  you  interpret  it  from  the  material  side,  but  only 
inflexible,  immutable  law,  saying,  ''The  soul  that  obeys  shall  live,  and 
that  is  its  own  look-out ;  and  the  soul  that  disobeys  shall  die,  and  I  do 
not  care."  Nature,  as  interpreted  by  material  law,  gives  buth  to  men, 
throws  them  out,  as  it  were,  into  this  wilderness,  and  says  to  every- 
one, "Let  strength  prevail."  Life  is  called  a  *'battie  of  existence." 
Men  suffer.    They  are  told,  coolly,  that  tiiey  have  broken  the  law,. 
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and  that  they  must  expect  to  suffer.  Are  they  that  enjoy  always 
keepers  of  the  law  t  That  qaestion  is  not  often  mooted.  But  there  ia 
with  many,  looking  into  the  course  of  nature,  a  sense  of  its  hardness 
and  coldness— especially  to  all  such  as  are  on  the  shadowy  side  of  its 
favors.  And  when  they  open  the  word  of  God,  and  find  that  God  is 
not  a  governing  force  alone,  but  a  tender  Father,  who  thinks  of  men^ 
and  cares  for  their  infirmities,  just  as  a  fiither  in  the  household  thinks 
of  his  children,  and  cares  for  their  infirmities,  not  taking  delight  in 
those  that  are  grown  up  half  so  much  as  in  those  that  are  Aot  grown, 
whose  very  mistakes  are  in  some  sense  dear  to  him — when  they  find  in 
the  revelation  of  God  such  a  Being  as  this,  it  is  a  source  of  great  cheer 
and  comfort  to  them. 

Consider  this  passage,  then,  as  a  revelation  of  God*s  disposition. 
''Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself"  That  is  much,  but  there  is  more— 
''and  God."  And  then,  as  if  that  word  God  would  not  be  fruitful  in 
their  imagination — "even  our  Father."  That  brings  him  down  and  draws 
him  very  near.  And  as  if  the  word  JFather,  as  applied  to  a  Being  who 
has  such  an  immense  family — ^the  universe — were  not  enough,  the  apostle 
still  qualifies  it — "which  hath  loved  us."  And  as  if  that  declaration 
would  require  still  further  opening,  he  adds,  "  and  hath  given  us  ever- 
lasting consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace" — ^breaking  away 
the  mbty  horizon,  and  giving  us  to  see  the  whole  sweep  and  strength 
of  the  coming  life.  But  as  that  is  something  afar  ofi^,  the  apostle  seems 
to  go  back  again  and  show  that  not  alone  this  future  glory,  but  some- 
thing nearer  and  more  personal,  is  given.  "Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  giv- 
en us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort 
your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Now,  if  a  man  is  comforted  in  his  very  hearty  and  if  he  is  estab- 
lished in  every  "  word  "  (in  all  his  sayings),  and  in  every  "  work  "  (in 
all  his  doings),  what  more  can  he  havet  What  more  can  a  man 
ask  than  a  revelation  which  brings  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  near  to  him 
as  his  personal  Friend,  and  God  as  his  Father,  with  the  promise  in  his 
hand  of  immortality  and  glory ;  hope  through  grace  being  brought  in 
to  comfort  him,  and  to  comfort  him  in  the  very  source  of  his  feelings, 
his  heart — and  to  give  him  that  comfort  not  as  a  mere  luxmy,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  it  shall  work  out  in  pi*actical  forms,  and  establish  him 
in  the  whole  of  his  life — ^in  all  that  he  speaks,  all  that  he  purposes,  and 
all  that  he  does  ? 

I  cannot  read  such  a  passage  as  this  without  feeling  that  it  is  like  a 
mother's  putting  her  hand  on  her  child's  head  and  soothing  it)  acd 
stroking  down  its  curls,  and  fondling  it^  or  patting  her  arms  about  it, 
:and  caressing:  it      As  a  mother  not  simply  speaks,  but  in  a  thousand 
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wisning  ways  oarries  oat  the  words  in  practice,  so  when  I  read 
passage,  it  is  as  though  God's  Spirit  caressed  me,  and  was  bringing  me 
oomfort^  *^  Now  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  God,  even  our 
Father,  which  hathlored  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation, 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work."  It  is  music  to  me,  it  has  been  musie 
to  many,  and  I  trust  that  it  is  music  to  many  here. 

Consider,  also,  the  sympathy  and  the  fatherly  aspect  in  which  Grod 
is  here  represented,  as  contrasted  with  the  sternness  and  rigor  of  that 
holy  Grod  that  is  taught  and  conceived  of  too  often.  It  is,  to  be  sure^ 
tme  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  truth,  and  that  he  will  not  spare, 
finally,  the  guilty.  It  is  true  that  our  God  is  a  *'  consuming  fire.'*  It 
is  true  on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  an  element  and  that  there  areattri- 
bates  of  €rod  which  are  fitted  to  deal  with  matter,  with  pure  force,  with 
reaistang  dispositions  that  live  in  groveling  appetites  and  passions,  and 
are  unsusceptible  to  any  higher  motives,  and  must  be  roused  up  and 
stimulated  by  the  vigor  of  these  lower,  and,  I  might  say,  physical  mo- 
*  tives.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  side  of  God 
which  is  fitted  to  be  preached  to  men  in  their  lowest  savagism,  and 
which  laas  a  certain  stimulating,  rousiag  power.  It  is  that  view  of  God 
which  Ls  to  be  preached  when  nothing  else  will  reach  men. 

How  is  it  with  a  father  who  chides  his  son  ?  First  he  says,  "  Stop, 
my  SOD,  and  think."  If  that  does  not  do,  he  says,  ^<  Remember  that 
my  feelings  are  bound  up  in  you.  I  beseech  of  you,  consider  this. 
Take  it  to  heart"  If  the  boy  will  neither  take  it  to  head  nor  to  heart> 
then  the  father  interposes,  and  says,  ^'My  son,  it  must  not  be."  And 
if  tiiat  is  not  sufficient,  he  says,  '^It  shall  not  be.  I  stand  here  not 
ooly  to  make  you  happy,  but  to  make  your  brothers  and  sisters  happy ; 
and  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  stand  in  the  way  of  then-  happiness."  He 
tries  the  child  with  reason,  and  affection,  and  authority ;  and  if  the 
child  is  insensible  to  all  of  these,  he  tries  a  ]itXle  physical  persttcuian  ; 
and  that  brings  the  child  to. 

How  was  it!  The  child  was  living,  as  it  were,  down  so  low  in  his 
nature  that  he  was  susceptible  to  no  other  than  a  physical  motive ;  and 
this  alternative  motive  was  ready  when  nothing  else  would  do.  It 
was  the  most  desperate  remedy. 

It  is  so  with  God.  The  fullness,  the  blossom  of  his  nature  resides 
up  in  the  realm  of  intelligence  and  moral  excellence  and  affection ;  and 
if  men  only  know  how  to  pluck  the  fiiiit  of  the  higher  life,  they  shall 
always  be  dealt  with  by  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  and  cai'essing  ten- 
derness :  but,  rather  than  that  they  should  perish,  God  interposes  his 
authority,  and  says,  ^  I  will  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty.  He  that  sins, 
let  him  do  it  at  his  periL"    And  if  this  does  not  turn  the  man,  then  God 
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IB  a  ^^oonsnming  fire"  to  him.  Gk>d  meets  him  at  eyerj  step  and  stage 
of  the  way  down,  and  at  ereiy  point  in  his  organization,  with  the 
appropriate  stimnlos  which  belongs  to  the  condition  that  he  may  hap- 
pen to  be  in. 

That  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  human  condition  is  God's 
faTor.  When  Moses  said,  **  Gtod,  show  me  thy  gloiy,"  Crod  refused  to 
show  him  his  gloiy  in  the  sense  in  which  he  thought  of  it — that  is^ 
with  the  scenic  outflash  of  all  creation,  revealing  angels  trooping 
about  the  throne,  and  exhibiting  all  the  manifestations  of  divine  power. 
Moses  thought  to  see  wonderful  visions ;  but  God  said,  ''I  will  show 
you  my  goodneM.**  It  is  as  if  God  rebuked  the  false  notion  which 
Moses  had,  and,  pointing  to  his  goodness,  said,  *^  This  is  my  glofy." 

YHiat  is  God's  goodness  t  ^*  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression 
and  sin."  Although  he  brought  up  the  end,  by  saying,  ^'and  tiiat  will 
by  no  means  dear  the  guilty,'*  you  see  there  was  but  one  clause  of  that, 
while  all  the  other  branches  and  twigs  of  the  the  sentence  were  of 
mercy  and  goodness. 

If  God  were  permitted  to  be  good  to  you  all  the  time,  he  never 
would  be  anything  else.  He  is  severe  only  when  you  need  severity. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  gratiiying  any  desire  to  inflict  pain  that  he 
administers  chastisement^  but  to  fulfill  the  declaration,  ^' Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth." 

It  is  this  view  of  Gk>d  that  men  need — especially  in  communities  like 
ours,  where  they  have  been  trained  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  Guardian 
of  the  law,  which  he  is ;  as  perfectly  holy,  which  he  is ;  as  lifted  infinitely 
above  human  weakness  and  imperfection,  which  he  is ;  as  an  ideal  and 
abstraction  of  everything  that  is  sublime  and  noble,  which  he  is.  When 
you  come  to  make  use  of  your  God,  and  you  only  have  a  God  that 
is  an  abstraction,  how  cold,  how  vapory,  how  remote  he  seems !  The 
vaster  he  is,  the  less  tangible  and  the  less  useftd  he  becomes.  When 
you  conceive  of  God  simply  as  a  being  that  is  holy,  and  that  looks 
upon  sin  with  abhorrence,  yoa  cannot  draw  near  to  him.  Fear  stands 
between  you  and  him.  What  men  need  in  their  discouraged  state,  is 
the  view  of  a  God  who,  though  holy,  though  ideally  perfect,  and  though 
infinitely  lifted  up  above  all  imperfections  of  every  kind,  is  neverthe- 
less a  Father  in  tenderness^  in  gentleness,  in  sweetness,  and  in  perse- 
vering and  patient  industry  of  recovery.  What  men  need  is  the  view 
of  a  God  who,  though  he  never  experienced  sin,  knows  every  inflec- 
tion of  it,  every  approach  of  it,  every  proportion  of  it,  every  complica- 
tion of  it,  and  every  excuse  for  it :  and  knows  it^  not  to  hate,  but  as  a 
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benevolent  physioian  knows  the  disease  of  his  patient,  to  cure  it ;  or  as 
a  kind  teacher  knows  the  fi^ult  of  his  pupil,  to  eradicate  it ;  or  as  a 
parent  knows  the  ngly  temper  of  his  child,  to  overoome  it»  and  loves  the 
child,  sometimes,  almost  in  proportion  to  that  ugliness.  This  view  of 
God  which  presents  him  as  the  all-helpful  One,  not  separating  himself 
from  sinners,  but  giving  them  power  to  come  back  to  him,  is  the  view 
that  gives  cheer  and  comfort^  and  is  the  one  given  in  our  text 

Consider  the  hopeful,  genial  spirit  which  one  acquires  by  familiarity 
with  such  a  view  of  his  Father  as  this.  If  we  were  left  in  this  life  to 
fight  our  own  battle  alone ;  if  we  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  natural 
laws  only,  and  left  to  obey  them  as  best  we  could,  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  could  have  much  moral  buoyancy. 

Ancient  literature  is  divided  into  two  parts.  .  There  is  on  one  side 
the  jeering,  scofling  literature  of  men  that  had  no  moral  feeling ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  universally  we  find  that  literature  has  a  strain 
of  sadness  running  through  it  The  problem  of  human  life,  of  develop- 
ment in  society — ^the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  on  earth,  in  other  words — ^ap- 
peared to  them  so  mysterious,  and  so  ol>score,  that  there  is  an  undertone 
to  the  highest  literature  of  the  unenlightened  world;  and  it  is  a  tone 
that  has  found  a  response,  I  suppose,  in  almost  every  reflective  man*B 
bosom. 

If  you  look  into  this  world,  and  see  that  men  were  bom  almost  as 
animals ;  that  there  is  no  revelation  of  what  nature  is ;  that  the  race 
has  been  obliged  to  grope  for  knowledge  as  to  the  very  first  laws  of 
existence ;  that  they  did  not  even  know  the  composition  of  the  ahr 
which  they  breathed,  and  which  was  indispensable  to  them ;  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  multiplex  machine  whose  health 
and  condition  depended  on  a  thousand  circumstances  which  were  not 
made  known  to  them ;  that  they  have  been  stumbling  upon  diseases 
which  no  knowledge  was  given  them  to  foresee  or  avoid ;  that  through 
ages  they  have  sought,  groaning  and  suffeiing,  to  find  out  facts  essen- 
tial to  their  safety  and  comfort ;  that  their  life  has  been  spent  in  study- 
ing to  ascertain  what  the  heavens  mean,  and  what  the  earth  meansy 
having  been  obliged  to  find  out  these  things  for  themselves,  while> 
if  there  was  a  God,  he  sat  in  grim  silence  behind  the  doud,  and  looked 
on  with  unconcern — ^if  you  behold  human  life  from  this  side,  it  is  di^ 
mal  beyond  conception.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  world  seems 
lil^  a  dungeon,  men  seem  like  prisoners,  and  God  seems  like  a  jailor, 
who  watches  the  bolt  and  key,  and  puts  bread  and  water  through  the 
grates  for  them,  and  lets  them  alone.  Wherefore  we  find  in  Jesus 
Christ  a  revelation  of  the  paternity  of  God,  coming  in  to.  relieve 
this  agonizing  suspense,  this  terrific  strife,  which  disturbs  men's 
thoughts  in  respect  to  the  economies  of  nature.    And  when  God  is 
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represented  in  our  text  as  Father,  how  fnU  of  cheer  and  oonaolalion  is 
I2ie  ^ew  which  is  presented  I 

This  view  of  comfort  which  is  contained  in  our  text,  may  be  carried 
oat  in  many  particolaiB.    Christian  life  is  ordained  to  comfort  us  in 
oar  straggles,  for  instance,  with  fear.    '^Fear  hath  torment"    It  is  a 
tormentor.    It  haunts  men,  night  and  day.    Great  fears  may  oon&e  sel- 
dom ;  but  the  poison  emery,  the  dust  of  fear,  comes  in,  as  it  were,  at 
every  creyice,  and  settles  down  upon  every  fair  thing  in  life.     There 
we  innumerable  petty  fears.    There  are  ten  thousand  little  hanntinga. 
How  fall  is  life  of  fear  which  takes  away  from  men  the  enjoyment  of 
liieir  prosperity!    Fear  stands  by  the  cradle,  and  threatens  the  motlier; 
and  all  her  love  and  thankfulness  cannot  make  her  happy  while  fear 
scowls  and  threatens.    The  spectre  of  fear  hovers  between  lova^  and 
they  dread  and  suffer.    It  shoots  like  a  meteor  along  the  twilight  med- 
itations of  evening.    It  hides  the  sun  at  noonday  with  clouds.     It 
threatens  health  with  sickness,  and  sickness  with  death,  and  death  with 
numberless  terrors.    Cares  are  the  offspring  of  fear.    They  sting  like 
noxious  insects  in  tropical  nights.    Fear  discourages  poverty.    It  takes 
ease  away  from  riches.    It  is  the  persecutor  of  ambition.    It  is  the 
parasite  of  conscience.    It  plants  upon  conscience  its  own  evil  growth, 
until  sometimes  conscience  is  but  an  inquisitor,  with  a  whip  of  scor 
{Mons.    Fear  perpetually  exaggerates.    It  is  always  changing,  and 
coming  up  in  new  forms,  and  always  dread  forms.    It  is  full  of  illu- 
sions.   All  the  way  through  it  is  undermining,  undermining,  under- 
mining, the  2^j%  and  hopes  of  life.    And  all  this  too,  in  the  realm 
where  Christ  has  been  revealed.    Go  from  house  to  house  and  marie 
down  how  large  a  play  there  is  of  fear;  how  much  of  motive  is  fear; 
how  largely  men  work  for  fear  of  more  suffering  than  they  choose  to 
have.    And  see  how  men  are  restrained  by  fear,  standing  in  the  place 
of  conscience.    See  how  fear  is  like  broken  glass,  every  particle  of 
which  cuts  the  foot  that  treads  on  it.    How  is  fear  the  destroyer  of 
men's  peace,  perpetually  rasping  them,  and  beating  them  witb  small 
whips,  or  large  ones;  as  the  case  may  be.    One  would  think  that  the 
name  of  the  God  who  governs  this  worid  was  Fear. 

Right  over  against  the  gloomy  face  of  fear  stands  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  these  words  of  ineffable  cheer:  '^Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  hath  given  us 
everlasting  consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your 
hearts !"  That  is  just  what  hearts  that  are  sick  want — comfort;  and 
they  have  it  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  the  fatherhood  of  Gbd,  and  no- 
where else,  in  such  measure,  or  with  such  pertinency  of  application. 

Consider,  too,  the  discouragements  which  men  endure  from  an  ex- 
actinflr  conscience.     How  numberless  they  are  I     Consdenoe  gives  to 
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life  a  Gertain  rigor  which  makes  it  almost  fruitless  of  joy.    Men  wres- 
tle with  their  conscience,  and  throw  it  off  entirely,  and  then  it  acts  only 
as  a  lemorse.    If  conscience  is  active,  and  men  are  looking  out  before- 
hand for  the  path  of  duty,  what  infinite  anxieties  does  it  excite !    And 
when,  from  day  to  day,  men  measure  their  real  life  by  their  ideal  of 
Me,  what  numberless  sorrows  does  it  bring  I    What  discouragements 
do  men  feel  who  are  living  by  conscience!  One's  ideal  is  forever  rising, 
and  conduct  never  keeps  pace  with  duty.     There  is,  therefore,  always 
this  fatal  discord  between  the  ideal  and  the  real    And  if  a  man  is  at- 
tempting to  live  by  conscience,  he  is  going  through  that  struggle  which 
ifl  described  in  the  7th  of  Roman&    He  would  fain  do  good.    The  law, 
the  role  of  goodness,  is  holy  and  just    He  loves  it  ^<  after  the  in- 
ward man."    His  reason  approves  it,  and  his  moral  sentiments  approve 
it)  and  he  strives  after  it    But,  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
^nih  him.    And  this  is  the  experience  of  every  man  who  is  attempting 
to  live  by  his  conscience. 

Then  comes  the  declaration,  ^*Qodf  your  Father,  who  has  loved  you, 
md  given  you  hope  of  immortality,  will  also  comfort  you  in  this  very 
strife  and  struggle  of  your  conscience." 

Contrast  this  summery  cheerfulness,  this  happiness  of  the  apos- 
tle's exhortation,  with  that  desolateness  which  springs  up  in  men  who- 
look  out  upon  spiritual  life  at  large,  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  m  this  world.    How  disconsolate  the  cause  of  God  has  often 
seemed  among  men!     The  force  of  society  is  so  strong,  the  force  of 
custom  is  so  strong,  the  strifes  of  life  are  so  strong,  and  the  lower  ani- 
mal  passions  are  so  immeasurably  stronger  than  the  moral  sentiments 
and  the  reason,  that,  when  men  think  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  and  that  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  each  one  to  bring  up 
thatkingdom  in  ^^  which  dwelleth  righteousness,"  and  that  right  over 
against  this  kingdom  is  a  gulf  stream  of  corruption,  they  are  disconso- 
late  at  the  work.    They  say,  ^<  There  is  no  use.      The  little  that  a  man 
can  do  bears  no  proportion  to  the  vast  wilderness  that  grows  with  ram- 
pant luxuriance  in  iniquity." 

What  if  a  man  should  attempt  to  reclaim  all  the  land  on  the  ^lobe, 
the  earth  being  his  farm?  What  if  he  should  undertake  to  drain 
all  the  marshes,  emich  all  the  deserts,  subdue  all  low  and  untractablo 
ground,  and  put  in  the  plow,  and  bring  to  harvest  the  toll  of  evexy 
acre  of  ground!  What  a  discouraging  business  that  would  be  I  When 
a  man  had  woiked,  and  put  other  men  to  work,  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  would  not  have  clipped  the  fringes  of  the  forests,  even.  His  work 
would  be  contemptible,  in  comparison  with  the  task  he  had  set  out  to 
perform.  If  a  man  has  five  hundred  acres;  if  he  has  half  of  that;  yes, 
if  he  has  a  hundred  acres,  or  even  half  of  that,  he  has  all  that  he  can. 
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properly  cnltivate.  If  he  is  a  good  fiurmer,  ten  acres  are  enough.  Bat 
if  a  man  should  attempt  to  take  in  the  whole  glohe,  and  eradicate  the 
rocks,  and  subdue  the  wildernesses,  and  cleanse  the  soil  of  all  noxiouB 
things,  and  plant  good  seed,  and  give  them  the  sun  and  air  which  thej 
need,  and  to  do  it  in  his  life-time,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it»  would 
it  not  damp  his  enterprise  and  discourage  his  industry  t 

Tet  that  is  easy  compared  with  bringbig  up  the  race  on  the  globe 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  to  the  sweetness  of  tliat 
love  which  is  breathed  by  Christ  on  the  human  soul.  When  you  look 
upon  the  work  of  God  in  regenerating  a  single  human  soul,  it  is  multi- 
tudinous ;  it  is  infinite.  And  when  men  go  from  the  individual  to  the 
household,  and  from  the  household  to  the  neighborhood,  and  from  the 
neighborhood  to  the  village,  and  from  the  village  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  city  to  the  state,  and  from  the  state  to  the  nation,  and  trom  the 
nation  to  all  nations,  and  look  upon  the  cause  of  Grod  everywhere,  and 
think,  ^'^This  is  the  work  which  is  purposed  of  God  in  the  truth, 
and  by  his  providence,  and  his  grace,  and  every  one  of  us  is  enlisted 
in  it,  as  .soldiers,  teachers,  husbandmen,  laborers  in  God*s  vineyard," 
they  are  discouraged.  They  say,  ''The  declaration  of  Christ  that 
the  field  18  the  toorld,  must  be  a  figure  of  speech."  And  how  few 
people  there  are  who  hang  over  the  globe,  and  take  in  the  ages,  as 
^llhrist  did,  feeling  for  men,  and  bearing  them  in  the  bosom  of  his  care 
cmd  thought  I  How  many  there  are  that  look  out  upon  the  great  work 
of  God  in  this  world, — ^the  work  that  is  dear  to  him,  and  the  woik  that 
must  come  to  pass, — as  a  child,  in  a  stormy  evening,  from  the  fisher's 
•cottage  door,  looks  upon  the  thundering  sea,  and  the  scowling  heavens^ 
and  dares  not  go  out,  but  shudders,  and  shuts  the  door,  and  sets  him- 
self down  in  his  own  little  yaiet  nook  I  And  when  men  attempt  this 
work,  how  discouraged  they  become  I  How  they  need,  above  all  other 
things,  a  strengthening  faith,  a  cheerful  hope,  and  a  sense  of  God  pre- 
sent, and  omnipotent  in  goodness,  to  bring  confidence  to  their  discour- 
agement I 

But  more  familial',  perhaps,  and  universal,  are  the  sadnesses  which 
spring  up  in  om*  domestic,  our  economic,  our  secular  life.  The  whole 
economy  of  labor,  of  weariness,  of  ill-health,  of  straitened  circumstan- 
ces, of  poverty,  of  strifes,  of  misunderstandings,  of  apprehensions,  a£ 
anxiety  as  to  what  we  shall ^eat  and  diink  and  wear;  the  conflict  of 
friends ;  the  annoyances  which  are  occasioned  by  the  &lling  out  <^ 
others  around  about  us ;  the  ten  thousand  misadventures,  no  one  of 
which  is  much  in  itself,  but  which  in  the  mass  are,  like  a  doud  of  dust^ 
annoying — ^these  come  in  to  destroy  our  peaoa  And  how  many  there 
are  who,  week  by  week,  think  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  vacation  fiY)m 
-care! 
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There  are  many  that  walk  well-clad,  and  in  yelvet,  whose  way  is 
easy,  and  who  have  no  anxieties  as  to  their  life ;  and  yet,  within  the 
sonnd  of  their  voice  are  scores  and  hundreds  who  awake  from  uneasy 
dreams,  saying,  *'  Gire  me  this  day  my  daily  bread."  You  do  not 
know  what  scope  there  is  in  that  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  You 
do  not  know  how  many  there  are  who  look  upon  their  children  and  put 
a  mother's  heart  into  that  prayer,  and  send  it  throbbing  before  God — 
^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  You  do  not  know  how  many 
there  are  to  whom  fear  comes  as  a  barbed  arrow  from  the  bow  of  pov- 
erty. You  do  not  know  how  many  are  goaded  by  duty.  You  do 
not  know  how  many  there  are  in  this  congregation  who  thank  God  that 
he  has  given  them  a  dress  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  unwatched  and  nnrebuked.  Yon  do  not  know  what  a 
fight  ifl  going  on  in  the  lives  of  many.  Thei'e  are  lions  and  bears  and 
tigers  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  desert ;  but  I  tell  you  there  are  no 
such  wild  beasts  as  those  which  are  in  men's  houses  and  spheres  of  life. 
There  are  ten  thousand  misunderstandings,  and  quarrels,  and  misappre- 
hensions, which,  mingled  in  life's  cup,  make  it  bitter;  and  men  diink 
it  to  the  very  dregs. 

All  is  not  as  fair  as  it  seems.  And  when  our  streets  are  swept  and 
gamislied,  I  sometimes  walk  in  them  as  in  a  vain  show,  and  say  to  my- 
self, <*  Why  need  men  go  to  theatres  ?  What  dramas  there  are  here  !" 
Every  house  is  a  stage  where  plays  are  enacted  The  old  saying  is 
that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  everj/  Jwuse.  A  skeleton  ?  There  are  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  some  houses,  that  stalk  all  night  and  walk  all  day,  in  the 
form  of  miseries  and  troubles  and  trials — and  that  among  persons  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  How  few  there  are  that  are  sweet-tempered  I 
How  few  there  are  that  are  serene  I  How  few  there  are  that  know 
what  peace  means,  even  for  one  hour  I  How  few  there  are  that  have 
the  mark  of  God  on  their  brow,  and  in  their  eye  I  How  few  there  are 
who  carry  with  them  the  summer  of  faith  and  the  serenity  of  victory! 
How  few  there  are  that  carry  the  presence  of  God  with  them  I  How 
few  there  are  that  are  really  happy  I 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  and  evexHinwearied  breaking  of  the 
surge  on  the  shore  of  experience,  how  cheerful,  how  joyous  are  the 
words  of  God  I  There  is  one  reason  why  the  Bible  will  never  be  upset 
just  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  You  may  prove  to  me  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  inspiration  ;  you  may  prove  that  this  Book  was 
dog  out  of  a  rock;  you  may  destroy  the  prophets'  authority;  you 
may  take  from  the  apostles  their  authority ;  you  may  take  away  the 
theory  that  the  Bible  came  in  any  sense  from  God  Yet  there  is  that 
in  this  Book  which  will  keep  it  intact  and  make  it  potential  as  long  as 
there  ia  a  heart  to  feel  sorrow  or  to  beat  with  hope.  It  is  its  humanity. 
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It  is  its  courage.  It  is  the  might  and  power  of  its  love.  It  is  the  vast 
sympathy  which  wraps  mankind  as  the  atmosphere  wraps  the  globe.  It 
is  its  thought  and  care  for  men  in  all  their  wants.  For  the  poor,  the 
needy,  the  weak,  the  helpless,  the  crying,  the  sighing,  the  discouraged, 
the  down*trodden,  the  unvictoiioas,  the  captives,  little  children,  mi^hly 
monarchs,  peasants,  nobles — ^for  all  men — ^there  is  here  a  throb  and  a 
yearning.  There  are  thousands  of  blessings  held  out  to  them — strength, 
bread,  fruit,  water,  wine,  swords,  spears — everything  for  humanity — 
whatever  they  need  in  their  masterly  struggles  in  this  world.  This 
Book  is  an  ark  into  which  men  will  run,  as  long  as  the  world  stands, 
for  succor  and  consolation.  And  who  should  have  made  such  a  Book 
as  this,  as  a  way  cast  up  on  which  "  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  re- 
turn, and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads,"  if  it  be  not  God  t 

Let  me  read  you  some  of  these  very  points  of  encouragement  from 

this  Book.     Listen  to  a  few  words  from  the  49th  chapter  of  Isaiah : 
Zion  Mid,  "  The  Lord  bath  hath  forsaken  mo,  and  mj  Lord  hath  forgotten  me." 
Oh  I  how  many  have  felt  that  God  had  forsaken  them !   How  manj 

have  mourned  and  felt  that  the  heavens  over  them  were  brass,  and  that 

the  earth  was  as  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  wilderness  I 

Now  hear  the  answer: 

*'  Can  a  woman  forget  her  snoking  child,  that  ahe  should  not  have  compassion  on 
the  son  of  her  womb  T  Tea,  they  maj  forget;  jet  will  I  not  forget  thoe.  Behold,  I  bara 
graven  thee  npon  the  palms  of  my  hands;  thj  walls  are  continuaUj  before  me." 

What  is  it  in  the  journey,  what  is  it  in  the  bivouac^  what  is  it  on 
the  field  where  the  wounded  are  weltering  in  their  blood,  that  one  last 
looks  upon  ?  There  in  the  hand  is  the  little  daguerreotype  of  the  wife 
and  children.  The  last  gaze  is  on  that  And  the  Lord  sa^  "  Your 
portrait  is  graven  on  my  hands.  I  carry  it  on  my  palms,  ever  before 
me.  I  never  lift  up  my  hands  to  the  stars  that  I  do  not  see  it  I 
never  stretch  out  my  hands  to  fulfill  the  decrees  of  onmipotence,  that 
that  picture  does  not  fall  upon  my  eyes." 

Think  what  language  this  is  to  come  fix>m  the  lips  of  the  Crowned 
Head  of  the  universe    Think  what  comfort  and  cheer  there  is  in  it 

Look  at  these  other  words  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah.    You  do 

not  read  Isaiah  half  enough.     There  are  gi*eat  things  in  that  book 

**  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel,  Mj  way  is  hid  flrom  the  Lord, 
and  my  Judgment  is  passed  orer  from  my  God  f" 

How  many  of  you  that  have  come  down  to  the  great  city,  and  wan- 
dered lonesome  along  the  streets,  have  said,  ^'  There  is  no  person  liv- 
ing, that  I  know  of,  who  cares  for  me.  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow, 
nobody  would  shed  a  tear  over  me.   I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  there 

is  nobody  to  think  of  me  !**    But  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord : 

'*  Hast  thou  not  known  f  bast  thou  not  heard,  that  Uie  ereflasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faintetb  not,  neither  is  weary  1  there  is  no  seanb- 
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log  of  his  imdorrtandiiig.  He  glyeth  power  to  the  fldnt;  and  to  them  that  have  on 
night  he  moieaseth  Btrength.  Even  the  joaths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  youDg 
infin  shall  utterly  fall;  bat  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  and  they 
■haU  walk  and  not  fidnt" 

These  are  but  single  blossoms  plucked  out  from  whole  trees  foil 
that  abound  in  this  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Consider,  nezt^  some  of  the  methods  of  comfort  which  experience 
has  revealed  to  us.  When,  in  our  struggle  of  Christian  life,  we  are 
discouraged  at  our  own  pride  and  selfishness ;  when  we  are  discouraged 
because  we  make  so  little  head  against  our  temper,  because  our  pas- 
mens  seem  not  to  be  oreroome,  or  weakened  only  by  the  changes  of 
life  and  the  progress  of  old  age ;  when  we  look  at  om^selves,  and  our 
whole  way  of  life,  and  are  discouraged  thereby,  how  much  sweetness 
and  beauty  and  comfort  and  encouragement  there  frequently  is  in  the 
beautiful  lives  of  othei-s  I  We  look  upon  one  and  another,  and  feel 
that  to  look  upon  them  is  a  renewal  of  our  faith — ^the  embodiment  of 
Christian  peace  and  serenity.  One  single  Christian  in  a  neighborhood, 
I  had  almost  said,  is  enough.  You  do  not  want  a  light-house  at  every 
point  on  the  shore.  One  every  few  leagues  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  way.  It  would  be  better,  of  com-se,  if  light-houses  were  multiplied 
so  as  to  cast  daylight  over  all  the  night  scene ;  but  one  here  and  there 
on  prominent  points  saves  men.  It  would  be  better  if  whole  house- 
holds Hved  in  a  serene  and  beautiful  Christian  fidth ;  but  one  faithfiil 
servant  in  a  household  may  save  it  I  have  seen  the  slave-woman 
whose  fidelity  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  William  Wirt — ^that 
eminent  Richmond  lawyer.  I  have  known  of  cases  in  which  slaves 
carried  salvation  to  whole  plantations.  I  have  known  domestic  ser- 
vants that  lived  such  disinterested  and  beautiful  lives,  that  members  of 
the  household  were  converted  through  the  influence  of  their  example. 
The  blossoms  are  not  always  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.  They  are  some- 
times on  the  branches  that  are  down  near  the  ground.  I  have  seen 
aunts,  I  have  seen  maiden  sisters,  I  have  seen  plain  sewing  women,  I 
have  seen  the  lowest  in  poverty,  who  stood  with  such  erect,  sweety 
pure,  heavenly-nundedness,  that  it  was  worth  a  man's  while  to  go  and 
look  at  them,  to  renew  his  own  faith  in  himself  Men  are  frequently 
comforted  and  cheered  by  the  exemplary  lives  of  those  who  are  living 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Sometimes  I  have  heard  these  same  people  say  that  it  was  a  mys- 
tery to  them  that  Grod  should  have  debarred  them  from  the  usefrilness 
that  they  longed  for ;  that  they  should  have  been  made  obscure ;  that 
diey  should  have  no  tongue  for  speaking.  I  laugh  at  them!  Do  you 
suppose  that  when  a  honeysuckle  blossoms,  and  its  fragrance  goes 
abroad,  it  has  any  idea  how  far  it  goes  t    It  leaves  the  blossom,  and  the 
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8tem  and  vine  know  no  more  about  it  It  is  wafted  by  the  wind.  It 
is  sent  through  all  the  neighborhood.  And  the  blossom  does  not  know 
how  it  sheds  its  sweetness  everywhere.  It  is  unconscious.  Do  you 
suppose  a  candle  in  an  eminent  place  knows  how  much  light  it  sends 
out,  or  how  many  see  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  a  star  knows  what  is  said 
about  it  ?  It,  too,  is  unconscious.  And  it  is  the  unconscious  power 
of  a  synmietrical  Christian  life  and  character,  that  is  the  veiy  richness 
and  power  of  it,  frequently. 

So,  too,  the  victorious  issue  of  tried  souls  is  a  comfort  to  those  who 
are  in  the  trial  When,  on  a  hard  fought  field,  the  shout  goes  up  on 
either  wing,  those  that  are  in  the  centre,  and  are  well  nigh  overcome^ 
hearing  it,  know  that  there  is  victory  on  some  part  of  the  field,  and 
take  courage,  and  redouble  thebr  blows,  and  press  forward.  Oftentimes 
the  comfort  that  comes  fr*om  seeing  others  victorious,  brings  victory 
to  us. 

Oh  1  to  see  men  that  have  been  much  tried  get  through  safely ;  to 
stand  by  men  who  feared  death,  and  see  them  go  into  the  river  to  find 
that  all  fear  is  taken  away  from  them ;  to  question  them  as  they  go 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  hear  them  say,  ^^I  fear  no  evil;''  to  hear  their 
voices  after  we  lose  them .  from  sight ;  to  hear  the  rustle  of  vague 
sounds,  as  of  heavenly  music  from  that  exceeding  throng  on  the  other 
side,  that  bear  them  victoriously  home— this  gives  comfort  Can  any 
man  stand  and  witness  the  departure  of  a  man  from  this  life,  and  his 
victoiy  over  death,  without  feeling  more  fortitude,  more  frdth  and  more 
courage  for  his  own  battle  ?  No  man  ever  went  through  where  there 
was  ti'emendous  odds  against  him,  and  gained  a  victory  for  himself^ 
that  he  did  not  gain  a  victory  for  multitudes  besides.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  are  fighting  for  ourselves,  how  many  battles  we  are  fitting 
for  others,  too.  A  man  who  has  overcome  temper,  or  passion,  or  ava- 
rice ;  a  man  who  has  brought  his  whole  life  out  on  a  Christian  plane, 
and  has  been  a  captain  and  not  a  private,  is  made  a  leader  of  multitudes 
beside ;  and  all  that  look  upon  him  feel  that  God  is  establishing  their 
hearts  in  the  way  of  vutue. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  we  derive  great  consolation  from  looking  back 
through  the  lives  of  holy  men.  There  is  a  picture  gallery  opened  in 
the  1 1th  of  Hebrews.  Paul's  picture  gallery  it  is.  In  England,  a  great 
while  ago,  a  national  gallery  was  gotten  up ;  and  all  the  kings  (the 
poorest  they  had),  and  nobles,  and  literary  characters,  and  scientists, 
and  what  not,  had  a  place  in  it  It  was  a  very  good  and  noble  thing: 
If  we  were  to  begin  now  it  would  not  cost  us  much,  because  there  are 
not  many  that  we  would  need  to  collect  in  our  day ;  but  this  establidi- 
ing  a  gallery  which  presents  to  the  eye  pictures  of  men  who  have 
achieved  and  done  worthily  is  a  glorious  conception.    Paul  set  up  one^ 
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and  gathered-all  the  poor  and  needy,  and  those  that  were  counted  un- 
worthy of  honor,  and  set  them  aroand  about  thik  magnificent  chapter — 
more  magnificent  than  any  other,  except  the  next  one  to  it  I  like  to 
go  round,  as  Paul  did,  and  look  upon  them,  and  think  how  they  suf- 
fered, and  what  they  achieyed,  and  how  long  their  power  has  lasted. 
There  too  are  the  singers,  and  they  are  singing  still.  David  was  never 
so  musical  as  to-day.  There  are  the  wise  and  the  philosophic.  The  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  were  never  so  fitting  as  to-day.  There  are  the  sub- 
lime  old  teachers  and  statesmen  indeed — ^the  prophets  that  attempted 
to  found  commonwealths  on  moral  ideas.  They  were  never  so  wise, 
and  their  wisdom  was  never  so  much  in  place,  as  to-day.  There  are  all 
those  men  that  were  hewn,  and  exiled,  and  driven  out  in  the  olden 
tuna 

Now,  let  us  open  a  Christian  gallery,  and  take  all  men  that  have  been 
martyrs ;  all  men  that,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  truth,  have  left  home 
and  country,  and  lived  in  mountains  and  caves ;  all  men  that  have  ex- 
iled themselves,  and  wasted  their  lives  in  dungeons  and  hospitals;  all 
men  that  have  stood  patiently  in  their  lot,  and  suffered,  and  died,  and 
gained  their  victory,  and  gone  to  glory.  I  look  upon  the  portraits  of 
these  men,  and  say,  ^'That  grace  which  has  carried  every  one  of  them 
through,  can  carry  me  through."  That  grace  which  made  a  saint  out 
of  so  tumultuous  a  nature  as  Peter ;  that  grace  which  could  take  such 
a  nature  as  John's,  who  invoked  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  villagers 
becaiase  they  would  not  receive  Chiist,  and  make  it  so  sweet  that  it 
was  saccharine ;  that  grace  which  transformed  the  most  fiery  temper, 
and  took  away  the  desire  for  vengeance  fi*om  men,  can  subdue  the 
hardness  and  obduracy  of  our  hearts. 

We  are  not  the  first  men  who  have  been  on  God's  forge.  He  has 
had  thousands  on  his  anvil  before.  He  knows  the  infliction  of  everv 
instrument,  and  how  to  temper  every  blow.  It  is  the  same  blessed 
God  that  is  workman  stilL  And  when  I  look  upon  the  virtues  of  those 
old  saints,  and  the  victories  that  are  occurring  now,  from  day  to  day, 
I  am  comforted  and  cheered. 

Once  more,  God  comforts  by  the  peculiar  comforting  efiect  which 
there  is  in  his  soul  resting  on  ours.  Christian  brethren,  do  you  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Do  you  believe  that  God's  sun  actually  comes 
into  contact  with  the  lily,  and  pours  it  full,  warms  it,  and  changes  it  t 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shines  down  into  the  souls  of  men 
that  open  themselves  to  its  influence  ?  I  do.  I  believe  it  is  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  God,  shining  into  the  soul  that  receives  it^  to  bring  to  it  light, 
and  warmth,  and  hope,  and  cheer,  and  comfort  unspeakable. 

And  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it  As  it  is  the  nature  of  some  things 
to  be  bitter  and  the  nature  of  other  things  to  be  sweet,  so  it  is  the  na~ 
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ture  of  6od*s  spirit  to  bring  to  souls  that  peace  which  is  <5a]led  one  of 

the   ^'  fraita  of  the  Spirit"    Do  not  you  know  how  diversely  different 

people  affect  you — even  good  people  ?     Some  persona  are  so  sad  tiiiat 

when  you  go  into  their  presence  they  draw  you  down ;  and  when  you 

leave  them  you  feel  that  you  have  wasted  sympathy.  Others  are  so  rigidly 

conscientious  that  when  you  go  into  their  presence  you  feel  overstrained 

and  keyed  up  in  that  direction.   Some  people  seem  to  suck  sympathy  out 

of  you,  when  you  are  with  them,  so  that  when  you  leave  Ihem  yon 

are  as  a  sponge  that  has  been  squeezed  in  the  hand  till  there  is  no  water 

in  it     But  now  and  then  you  find  a  x>eraon  who,  instead  of  affecting 

you  in  any  of  these  ways,  soothes,  sweetens  and  cheers  you,  and  makes 

you  feel  better,  and  more  hopeful      Blessed  are  those  persons  into 

whose  presence  .we  go  rejoicing,  and  out  of  whose  presence  you  come 

still  more  joyful    And,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  quality  of  God's  sonl, 

when  it  comes  down  into  ours,  to  fill  it  with  peace — ^that  peace  ^^  whi<di 

passeth  all  understanding  :*'  not  the  peace  of  indolence ;  not  a  supine 

peace,  but  that  peace  which  means  the  harmony  of  every  faculty 

raised  to  the  highest  point  of  normal  excitement    Perfect  harmony — 

that  is  the  peace  which  God  brings  to  us  when  he  comes  into  our  8oul& 

And  oh,  how  fuU  of  hope  and  comfort  is  this  view  I 

Let  me  not  dose  in  my  own  words,  but  in  the  language  of  sacred 

writ 

*<Caft  not  awfty,  therefiare,  your  confidence,  ▼hicli  hsth  great  looompense  of 
reward.  For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  Ood,  ye  might 
reoeive  the  promite.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  wiU 
not  tarry.  Now,  the  just  shall  Uve  by  faith;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall 
have  no  pleasure  in  him.  But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  nnto  perdition;  bnt 
of  them  that  belieye  to  the  saving  of  the  sonl." 

Ye  that  have  to-day  come  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  entered  up* 
on  the  Chiistian  life,  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  life  of  storms.  It  has 
its  struggles ;  but  it  has  its  Christ,  that  walks  on  the  waves,  and  rebukes 
the  storm.  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  life  of  mere  luxury,  according 
to  the  secular  idea.  It  is  a  life  of  duty.  It  is  a  life  of  labor  in  the 
cause  of  Him  who  makes  labor  sweet,  and  says,  '^  Take  ^my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light" 

May  God  cheer  yoiL  May  God  comfort  you.  May  God  bear  you 
through  life  with  such  cheer  and  comfort  that,  by-and-by,  you,  in  turn, 
mav  console  others  with  the  consolation  wherewith  you  are  comforted. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

0  Lord  oxa  Qod,  ire  thank  tliee  that  thoa  haat  gathered,  in  erei^  age,  seed  to  serve 
tiiee.  Although  bnt  a  handfhl,  at  times,  have  been  fnithftil  to  thy  name  and  cause,  thon 
btst  been  a  defence  to  them.  Thou  hast  enlarged  their  numbeia.  Thou  hast  through 
them  spfead  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Through  them  thou  hast  made  known 
tby  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  rejoice  that  still  there  are  so  manj 
tokeiis  of  thj  presence  among  men.  We  rejoice  that  then  art  gathering  these  brother- 
hoods—these churches— of  thine  own  children;  and  that  thou  art  manifesting  thyself 
tmoog  them,  comforting  them,  strengthening  them,  purifying  them,  and  making  their 
life  to  be  a  guiding  light  to  many  wandering  souls.  We  thank  thee  that  from  time  to 
time  80  many  are  brought  in,  housed  from  the  atorm,  and  succored  in  their  extreme 
peril  and  distress;  and  that  they  take  upon  them  the  name  of  Christ,  and  become  obe- 
dient children  to  him.  We  thank  thee  that  so  many  are  walking  comfortably  in  our 
midst,  with  so  many,  and  such  strong  hopes,  founded  upon  the  fidthftilness  of  thy  pro- 
mises. We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  ministered  to  them  such  cousqlations  and  such 
Tictories  in  times  of  conflict  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so'man|y  witnesses  in  our 
midst,  that  thy  word  is  yet  powerfhl,  that  thou  art  gracious,  and  that  thou  dost  forgive 
rins,  and  renew  the  heart,  and  translate  those  that  were  thine  enemies  into  the  kingdom 
of  thy  dear  son,  and  make  them  heirs  and  children. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  those 
who  are  gathered  into  our  number  to-day.  We  pray  that  if  they  have  come  from  sister 
chuches,  they  may  take  this  occasion  to  renew  their  consecration  of  themselves;  to 
reTiew  all  the  way  in  which  thon  hast  led  them;  to  make  mention  of  thy  mercies  in 
times  past,  and  to  take  courage  for  the  time  to  come.  May  they  not  abide  among  us 
i^aitless,  but  may  they  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  we  pray  that 
thoa' wilt  take  into  thy  fatherly  care  and  keeping  those  dear  ones  who  are  now  gathered 
in  ftom  the  world,  and  upon  whom  now  rests  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  for  the  first  time. 
The  prayers  of  beloved  parents  are  answered  in  them.  Thon  hast  shown  mercy;  and 
we  pray  that  now  they  may  be  encircled  by  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  that  they  may  neither 
Btomblo  nor  fall.  And  wilt  thou  multiply  to  them  far  above  their  expectation  the  Joy 
and  the  peace  which  there  is  in  believing.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  walk 
▼orthy  of  that  high  vocation  by  which  thoy  are  called.  We  pray  that  others  may  be 
brought  in  by  them.  May  there  be  many  tliat  shall  like  thys^  go  out  to  seek  and  to 
lave  men. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  upon  every  hand.  In  our  families,  in  all 
the  relations  which  we  sustain,  may  we  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  every  one  around 
about  US,  silently,  by  our  example,  and,  at  fit  times  and  opportunities,  by  word  of  month. 
Hay  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  be  heard  in  our  midst. 

Comfort,  O  Lord  Jesus !  those  that  are  in  the  shadow.  To  those  that  sit  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  be  thon  very  gracious  and  very  near.  Be  with  all  that 
wrpstle  with  hardness  and  poverty.  Be  with  those  that  are  sodden  with  care.  Draw 
near  to  those  who  are'discouraged  by  any  event  and  circumatanoe  in  their  lives.  Breathe 
thy  peace  upon  all  that  are  troubled. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  be  a  fresh  and  Joyful  recognition  in  multitudes 
of  hearts,  to^ay,  of  thy  power  to  save  not  only  in  death,  but  in  life.  Wo  pray  that  thou 
wilt  draw  thy  people  so  near  to  thee  that  they  shall  not  seem  as  beggars'  children,  but 
as,  what  they  are,  sons  of  God.  And  though  their  raiment  is  vile,  may  they  clothe 
themselves  in  thy  righteousness.  Though  they  have  no  bread  but  that  which  perisheth, 
may  they  reach  np  and  take  that  bread  which  thou  dost  give,  even  thine  own  self.  And 
we  prey  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  in  Christian  living  there  may  be  more  and  more  joy; 
more  and  morO  strength;  more  and  more  victory;  more  and  more  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  I  that  thou  wilt  sucoor  thoffe  that  are  wandering.  Bring  back  those 

•  Immediately  foUowlng  the  reception  of  members  into  the  Churoh. 
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that  are  baekBlidlng.  BdMoe  any  that  aro  in  danger  of  apoatacy.  Betnm  them  to  the 
Shepherd  and  Biahop  of  their  aouls.  And  may  the  way  of  holineaa  seem  more  and  more 
to  men  the  way  of  honor  and  of  peace.  And  grant  that  there  may  be  mnltitodes  who 
shall  throng  it. 

Oh  I  bring  in  the  latter  day  glory  which  thon  hast  promised.  Hasten  the  time  when 
all  nationa  shall  know  thee.  May  wan  cease,  and  oonftisions  and  turmoils  and  reroln- 
tions  pass  away.  May  that  san  rise  which  shall  have  no  setting,  and  all  the  eazth 
thy  sslyation. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amgh. 


THE  NAME  ABOVE  EVEEY  NAME. 


-4*^ 


"Wberofbre  God  alio  bAfh  Ugli^  exalted  him,  and  giTen  him  a  name  wUoh  ii  abOTB 
•vevy  name.**— Phil.  n.  9. 

A  name  is  a  call-word,  by  which  we  separate  objectSi  and  gpiye  to 
each  its  identity.  The  names  of  £Eimiliar  objects,  however,  are  not 
amply  arbitrary  signs  nsed  for  separation  and  designation.  In  an  im- 
portant way  they  become  symbols  of  quality  and  attribute.  This  is 
seen  in  the  picture  which  rises  to  the  mind  on  the  use  of  a  name.  The 
word  €€Lgley  hor%e^  or  Iwn  being  spoken,  a  picture  springs  up  to  the 
eye  of  the  imagination.  Let  a  foi'eign  name  for  the  same  thing  be 
used,  and  no  picture  rises,  although  the  foreign  name  certainly  dis- 
criminates and  separates.  Apple  brings  before  the  minds  of  giddy 
English-speaking  boys  a  very  clear  picture,  although  pomme  does  not 
Homo  once  had  a  picture  in  it,  but  not  now ;  although  man  has.  There 
is  a  silent  process  that  goes  on  by  which  in  life  we  are  storing  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  name,  the  qualities  of  the  thing  that  is  named,  so  that  the 
word  pronounced  is  like  the  opening  of  a  book  of  record,  and  the  show- 
ing of  the  contents  of  things.  Different  words,  therefore,  have  different 
magnitudes,  and  different  degrees  of  richness  of  contents,  according  to 
the  attributes  of  the  thing  to  which  they  are  attached. 

We  see  this  more  strikingly  in  the  names  of  men  than  in  the  names 
of  things.  A  whole  village  of  people,  at  least  to  those  who  know  the 
villagers  well,  have  their  portraits  in  their  names.  One  might  insti- 
tute a  game  with  lively  childi'en  of  some  imagination  and  quick  fancy, 
letting  each  describe  what  rose  up  to  his  eye  as  a  name  was  called — 
what  he  saw  physically.  As  A  was  called,  there  would  be  a  vision, 
for  instance,  ai  one  tall,  thin  and  crooked ;  as  B  was  called,  of  one  fat 
and  lazy ;  as  C  was  called,  of  one  short  and  dumpy.  And  so,  one  after 
another,  ungainliness,  or  beauty,  or  symmetry  would  instantly  be 
found  to  be  touched  in  a  child's  mind  by  the  pronouncing  of  a  given 
name.     Or,  if  one  older  were  questioned,  the  different  names  would 
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bring  oat,  instantly,  social  and  economic  qualiUes.  One  man  woald 
be  generous,  and  another  stingy;  one  would  be  high-minded,  and  anotli 
er  only  "so  so;"  one  would  be  good,  and  another  mean.  You  would 
find  that  connected  with  the  name  was  not  merely  the  outward  physi- 
cal history  of  the  man,  but  also  a  certain  element  of  his  character.  And 
those  who  were  still  wiser,  would  go  further  and  deeper.  They  would 
see  dispositional  and  moral  elements  in  the  man.  His  futh,  his  sseal, 
his  genius,  his  reflective  qualities,  would  be  stored  up  in  the  name  by 
which  he  was  called,  to  many.  So  that  a  name  to  those  that  know  bat 
little,  means  but  little ;  to  those  that  know  more,  it  means  more ;  and 
to  those  that  know  most,  it  is  encyclopedaic. 

Still  further,  we  see  that  personal  names  stand  for  abstract  qualities 
and  excellences.  Thus,  lover^  friend^  father^  childy  mother^  sister^ 
nurse — ^these  terms,  although  they  are  often  applied  to  definite  per- 
sons, have  an  abstract  office.  They  all  go  to  signify  to  us  domestic 
qualities — dispositional  elements.  When  the  word  mother  is  spoken, 
not  only  does  your  mother  come  forth  to  your  imagination  in  feature  and 
in  person;  but  those  qualities  which  make  all  mothers  differ  from  other 
i-elations — ^from  sister,  and  nurse,  and  brother — are  suggested  to  your 
mind. 

By  the  extension  of  such  a  practice  it  is  that  names  come  to  signify 
not  only  pereons  but  historic  qualities.  SocrcUes  has  almost  no  per- 
sonality— at  any  rate,  to  those  who  have  never  seen  his  face ;  but  he 
signifies  philosophic,  common  sense.  JPkUo  means  pure  thought  and 
imagination;  DemostheneSy  eloquence;  Cato,  stem  integrity;  Ifero^ 
cruelty ;  NapoUony  military  genius ;  Washingtonj  patriotism ;  JSow- 
ardy  philanthropy ;  OaribaMiy  the  fiiend  of  the  common  people.  Men 
thus,  after  a  littie,  as  it  were,  outgrow  their  personality,  and  their 
name  comes  to  signify  some  abstract  virtue,  or  vice,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  name,  after  a  litde,  is  not  a  simple  word,  or  a 
dead  sign,  but  a  symbol,  a  living  thing,  full  of  power,  and  fiill  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  carrying  in  it,  so  to  speak,  the  qualities  of  the  thing  to 
which  it  has  been  attached.  And  when  applied  to  active  beings,  it  at 
length  epitomizes  in  itself  their  history,  their  character,  and  becomes  a 
store-house  of  memories,  suggestions  and  imaginations. 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  yet  rise  above 
every  name,  there  is  a  scope  to  the  meaning  of  it,  and  there  is  a  gran- 
deur in  the  sentiment,  which  it  requires  some  reflection  to  bring  out 
For,  certainly,  it  is  not  simply  saying  that  he  shall  have  a  name  that  is 
higher  on  the  list  We  are  to  give  to  the  term  name  as  implied  to 
him  its  full  proportions  and  richness  and  grandeur  of  meaning.  Al- 
ready it  is  seen  to  be  fulfilled,  that  Christ's  name  is  in  fiu;t  above  that 
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of  any  and  aU  earthly  hifltorical  personages.  There  is  not  one  that  we 
can  Bununon  from  the  great  family  of  the  Hebrews — ^venerable  men, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  teachers,  apostles — ^who,  standing  by  the  side  of 
Christ,  has  a  name  that  produces  npon  the  imagination  or  upon  the 
heart  the  effect  which  his  name  produces.  The  sum  of  their  life  is 
small,  a  mere  pittance,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  Christ's  ljf<^^ 
and  that,  too,  in  the  thought  of  the  common  souL 

If  you  gather  together  the  witnesses  and  the  martyrs  that  have 
lived  in  eyeiy  age  since  the  Master  lived — the  great  men  and  the  no- 
bles, of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;  the  men  that  died  in  prisons; 
by  the  rack,  and  at  the  stake;  the  men  that  followed  their  Master 
through  suffering  unto  death — ^there  is  not  one  name  of  them  all  that 
18  not  dwarfed  by  the  side  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  has  his  calmness,  his  simplicity,  his  depth,  his  spiritual  fervor 
and  foresightedness,  his  essential  divinity.  There  is  not  one  that  has 
the  compass  of  being  which  all  of  us  perceive  in  him. 

If  you  go  from  the  best  specimens  of  men  to  philosophers,  to  poets, 
to  scholars  who  have  developed  on  the  Qreek  side — on  the  side  of 
reason,  that  is — ^I  need  not  say  that  whatever  admiration  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  no  one  would  dream  that  their  name  was  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  side  of  Him  of  Nazareth  and  of  Calvary.  Artists,  benefactors, 
the  crowd  of  great  men  that  have  adorned  and  enriched  and  blessed* 
the  world — ^multitudes  there  have  been  of  them ;  but  they  are  each  and 
all  of  them  unspeakably  inferior  to  Christ  in  the  conception  of  men. 
In  the  very  thought  and  feeling  of  the  race,  they  are  below  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Cite  any  single  name  fi*om  any  department  of  life,  and  pat 
the  name  of  Christ  by  it,  and  it  goes  out  in  a  moment^  as  a  star  goes 
out  when  the  sun  rises. 

Names,  I  have  said,  become  types  of  function,  and  insignia  of 
lonor.     Thus,  there  are  judges'  names  that  signify  perfect  justice. 
There  are  names  of  princes  and  kings  that  signify  authority,  splendor 
and  power.     There  are  names  of  generals  that  signify  great  skill  and 
capacity.    But  has  the  world  stored  up  in  any  of  these  names  such  as- 
sociations as  belong  to  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  ?      Is  there  anywhere 
out  of  Christ  such  a  conception  of  justice,  such  imperialness,  sudh 
sovereignty,  as  there  is  in  him  t    Is  government  anywhere  set  forth  in. 
colors  so  serene  and  pure,  so  august  and  rightful,  as  in  him?     Lr  there 
anywhere  else,  in  all  those  names  that  signify  authority,  power  and! 
government,  such  paternity  as  there  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  f 
Already  his  name  stands  higher  for  the  very  qualities  which  go  to* 
make  courts  illustrious ;  for  the  very  things  that  make  men  glorious,  int 
history.     Once,  a  culprit,  under  the  hand  of  Rome,  which  reached' 
through  the  whole  earth,  he  died,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  aad 
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made  his  grave  with  the  wicked ;  bat  now,  all  through  the  world,  thoae 
governments  and  those  potentates  that  do  not  acknowledge  and  wor- 
ship the  Son  are  feeble  and  barbarous.  The  wheel  has  tamed  around 
Power  was  with  paganism  when  Christ  was  upon  the  earth :  power  is 
to^y  with  Christianity ;  and  in  all  the  government  in  all  the  worid 
where  power  really  inheres,  it  is  true  that  that  name  is,  ostentodously 
often,  but  whether  ostentatiously  or  not,  really,  placed  higher  than  any 
other ;  and  he  is  to-day  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  Icmls. 

But  there  is  even  a  more  important  matter  of  comparison.    I  mean 
the  names  of  chief  power  on  the  heart — ^heart-names.     In  each  quality 
which  makes  the  deai'est  names  in  human  life,  Christ  so  excels  that  he 
18  infinitely  above  all  others.      We  think  of  our  Saviour  as  above  u^ 
and  as  occupied  with  infinite  government — ^which  to  most  minds  ifl  in- 
finite abstraction.    We  are  not  accastomed  to  weave  into  that  name  all 
those  sweet,  familiar  attributes  which  we  see  in  the  household,  or  which 
we  meet  in  a  circle  of  friends ;  and  yet,  in  respect  to  eveiy  one  (A 
those  qualities  which  go  to  make  names  that  are  dear  to  the  heart,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  above  them,  infinitely  superior  to  them, 
in  everything.     All  the  love  and  authority  which  there  is  in  father, 
even  in  the  mopt  eminent  instances,  and  in  ideal  instances,  is  so  daric, 
compared  with  that  q)ecial  element  in  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  that  it 
could  scarcely  appear  by  its  side.     Christ  is  mora  in  those  very  qualities 
which  make  a  father  dear  to  his  children,  or  a  neighbor  noble  to  his 
neighbors,  than  any  or  all  fathers  or  neighbors.     He  is  infinite  in  those 
things.    All  those  indescribable  and  tender  graces  which  make  mother 
the  queenly  name  in  all  the  earth,  Christ  has  in  such  abundance  and 
perfectness,  that  a  mother's  heart  by  the  side  of  his  would  be  like  a 
taper  at  mid-day.      All  that  which  the  child  yearns  for  while  a  child, 
and  remembers  with  home-sickness  aflerwai*ds,  when  grown  up ;  all 
those  qualities  that  make  men  look  back  for  their  paradise  to  their 
diildhood,  and  make  them  feel,  too  often,  that  life  is  a  wilderness,  and 
their  early  homes  the  place  of  love  and  joy  and  sweet  fruition,  are  not 
80  dominant  in  father  and  mother  as  they  are  in  Jesus.      He  is  more 
fatheriy  than  fathers,  and  more  motheriy  than  mothers.     He  is  more 
tender  in  love  than  any  lover  ever  knew  how  to  be.      Language  i« 
squandered  and  exhausted  in  the  Bible  to  signify  the  inflections  of  di- 
vine Henderness.     No  love-letter  that  ever  was  written,  or  could  be 
written,  could  compare  with  what  can  be  gathered  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  describing  the  inflections  of  divine  love  toward  men. 
There  is  no  such  literature  known  as  that  which  shines  and  glows  ui 
the  woi*d  of  God,  to  express  love  in  all  its  infinite  inflections. 

The  enduring  intimacy  of  exalted  love  in  true  wedlock  carries  up 
our  conception  of  possible  hi^piness  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven;  wA 
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wben  Tf  e  have  carried  it  to  the  uttermofit^  at  the  gate  of  heaven  there 
comes,  as  it  were,  the  out-burgting  light  of  that  mystic  love  of  Christ 
to  his  church,  which  rides  higher  than  poetry  can  follow,  and  higher 
than  experience  ever  went,  or  will,  go,  until  the  spirit  is  ransomed  and 
meets  its  Lord. 

So  that  if  you  take  all  the  names  that  we  know  in  history  of  emi- 
nent men ;  or  all  the  names  that  signify  official  power  and  government; 
or  all  names  of  domesticity ;  if  you  take  those  names  that  are  the  bold- 
est^ the  fullest,  and  richest,  and  strongest,  and  noblest;  if  you  take 
those  names  that  the  heart  most  leans  upon,  ali'eady  the  name  of  Christ 
18  above  every  one  of  them. 

This  world  is  but  an  outhouse  of  creation.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  whole.  What  bams  ai*e  to  mansions,  that  this  world  is  to  heaven. 
What  animals  are  to  men,  that  men  are  to  the  superior  beings  of  the 
heavenly  world.  When  we  have  can-ied  these  suggestions  from  the 
realm  of  experience  up  to  the  line  of  the  invisible  and  imagined,  we 
shall  find  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  superior  to  them.  There  are  dec- 
larations in  the  word  of  God  that  that  name  which  has  risen  above 
every  name  here,  rises  there  again.  For  there  are  beings  that  rise 
not  only  higher  than  men  in  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  delightfulness, 
and  companionableness,  but  there  is  a  gradation  among  them.  There 
are  dominions,  and  thrones,  and  powers,  and  principalities  in  long  suc- 
cession. As  we  find  long  successions  of  natures  among  men,  and  be- 
low them  still  longer  successions,  all  the  way  down'  through  creation, 
BO  we  have  intimations  in  the  word  of  God  that  this  concatenation  is 
continued,  and  goes  up ;  and  we  are  told  that  over  all  these  Christ 
rises — ^not  by  arbitrary  ranking,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  intiinsic  gran- 
deur of  his  nature ;  by  the  essential  grace  and  beauty  of  his  disposi- 
tion. And  because  he  is  '^  Chief  among  ten  thousand,"  and  '^  alto- 
gether lovely ;"  because  he  is  '^  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  bright  and  morning  star,"  he 
mts  upon  the  Throne  coequal  with  the  Eternal 

And  yet,  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  hidden  name.  Yet,  it  is  a  name 
undisclosed.  Far  above  everything  that  is  named  upon  earth,  and  far 
above  everything  that  is  named  in  heaven,  which  is  at  all  understood, 
his  name  still  goes  on.  And  not  until  we  are  thei*e — ^nor  then,  until 
ages  have  rolled  around  and  given  us  an  experience — shall  we  know 
what  is  the  might,  and  what  is  the  height,  and  what  is  the  depth,  and 
what  is  the  length,  and  what  is  the  breadth,  and  what  is  the  universal 
glory  of  that  name  which  is  above  every  other  name. 

In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark, 

1.    Every  one  must  form  for  himself  a  picture  or  a  name  of 

God.    It  must  be  made  up,  too,  out  of  the  things  which  his  heart 
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Can  appreciate.  You  cannot  find  your  Gk>d  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the 
catechism.  I  might  stand  at  the  threshold  of  theae,  the  most  sacred 
symbols  or  books  known  to  man,  and  say  to  yon  as  the  angels  said  to 
the  early  disciples  at  the  sepulchre,  "I  know  whom  ye  seek;  but  he  is 
not  here."  No  man  can  learn  his  God  out  of  a  book.  Out  of  nothing 
but  his  own  experience  can  he  learn  it  Every  man  who  has  a  God 
that  is  more  than  an  empty  name,  has  one  that  has  been  fi-amed  out  of 
the  actual  conceptions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own  nature. 
Little  children  fashion  a  God,  sometimes  full  of  fantasy,  and  sometimes 
full  of  sweet  beauty ;  and  it  is  their  God,  and  all  the  God  there  is  to 
them.  Every  man  must  take  that  which  is  in  him,  and  for  himsnlf 
fi*ame  a  name  that  is  to  him  God.  When  yon  read  in  God's  word 
of  justice,  what  you  know  of  justice,  and  what  you  think  about  justice, 
will  determine  what  that  element  is,  as  it  enters  into  the  framing  of 
your  God.  K  God  be  "  holy,  and  just  and  good;"  if  he  be  "long-suffer- 
ing," and  "plenteous  in  mercy,"  what  do  these  names  taken  out  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  mean  t  To  a  bad  man,  very  little ;  to  a  good  man,  a 
great  deal  more ;  to  a  sainted  man,  still  more.  And  if  any  man  has  a 
conception  of  God  that  touches  his  heart,  and  calls  out  his  fervor  and 
his  self-denial,  and  makes  him  heroic,  and  fills  him  with  joy,  and  with 
a  wholesome  sorrow,  it  is  because  he  has  the  power  given  him  to  fash- 
ion a  God  that  to  him  means  something,  in  the  same  sense  that  his  own 
experience  means  something. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  " — that  is  to 
say,  the  truth  of  which  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  specification,  is,  that  out 
of  his  own  heart  a  man  gains  the  material  by  which  he  is  to  fashion  to 
himself  a  conception  of  God  that  is  vital  and  imaginatively  visible  and 
potential  upon  his  life ;  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  God  is  re- 
vealed to  men.  He  is  revealed  so  far  as  history  reveals  him ;  but  your 
power  to  underatand  histoiy  depends  upon  the  development  of  your 
nature.  He  is  revealed  so  far  as  words  and  definitions  can  reveal  him ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  words  and  definitions  to  do  more  than  g^ve 
hints  and  symbolizations. 

The  guide-board  stands  pointing  down  the  road,  and  saying,  "This 
is  the  way:  walk  ye  in  it;"  but  that  guide-board  cannot  describe  the 
scenery  that  lies  along  the  road.  The  medical  book  can  give  prescrip- 
tions for  certain  symptoms ;  but  the  medicine  is  not  in  the  book.  It  is 
outside  of  the  book.  And  the  Bible  is  a  medicine-book.  The  medidne 
is  not  in  it^  but  the  prescription  is.  The  experiences  of  truth  are  not 
in  the  Bible ;  but  the  indices  of  truth,  the  pointings  of  it,  are  there. 
The  experiences  you  must  find  outside  of  that  Book.  You  might  as 
well  have  a  mythological  God,  you  might  as  well  have  the  God  of 
Rome,  as  to  have  the  God  of  the  Westminster  Catediism,  or  the  God 
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of  tbe  New  Testament,  if  it  has  not  been  quickened  by  something  that 
18  in  yon ;  if  it  has  not  been  in  some  way  awakened,  and  brought  into 
personal  consciousness  in  youi*sel^  and  then  taken  out  and  fashioned 
again,  so  that  it  is  a  living  Being  to  you. 

Thei'eforey  most  men  have  no  Qod.  Most  men  are  either  idolaters 
or  atheists.  They  worship  some  conception  that  is  sensuous,  and  call 
it  God.  But  calling  it  God  does  not  make  it  God.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  men  who  still  ding  to  fetiches,  although  they  are  called  Christ- 
ians, or  religious  persons. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  man  is  to  fashion  Ids  God  out  of  himself. 
If  you  do  not  know  how  to  love,  you  cannot  understand  what  love  is  in 
God.  If  you  are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  utter  selfishness,  you  cannot, 
love  a  God  that  has  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness.  If  you  live 
for  the  flesh,  you  cannot  exhale  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  spirit,  as  the 
firagrance  of  the  flower  rises  above  the  form  of  the  blossom.  If  you 
have  no  bright  nature,  how  can  you  undei-stand  the  inefiable,  the 
spiritual,  the  infinite?  By  as  much  as  Gk>d  becomes  possible  and 
actual  to  yon,  by  so  much  you  have  been  transformed  into  that  by 
'which  you  now  project,  and  by  the  imagination  refine,  and  give  infi- 
nite proportions  to, — ^what  you  call  your  God. 

It  is  living  then,  not  thinking^  that  makes  your  God  to  you.  There 
is  a  revelation  going  on  to  every  man.  There  was  a  revelation  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob ;  there  was  a  revelation  to  all  the  judges ; 
there  was  a  revelation  to  all  the  prophets ;  there  was  a  revelation  in  the 
apostolic  era;  and  these  revelations  were  authoritative.  Inspiration  is 
universal,  and  continues  through  all  time.  It  is  not  authoritative  now, 
as  of  old  it  was  in  special  instances ;  but  the  fact  itself  goes  on  forever 
and  forever.  And  only  those  in  whom  God's  sphit  wakes  up  a  life  and 
nature  kindred  to  that  which  is  in  God  himself,  have  the  power  to  un- 
derstand God,  or  to  conceive  of  him. 

The  heart  is  a  pallet ;  and  he  that  portrays  God,  portrays  himself. 
It  is  what  you  are^  very  largely,  that  enters  into  your  conception  ot 
God.  And  oh !  how  many  men  have  devils  for  Gods  I  How  many 
men  have  Mammon,  or  Belial,  or  Baal,  for  a  God !  How  many  men 
have  their  worst  passions,  or  their  moral  nature  girded  and  shrined  in 
their  animal  passions  for  a  God  I  How  many  have  projected  and 
filled  the  heavens  with  the  fearfulness  of  their  bad  nature !  And  they 
pray  and  yearn  for  that  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  real  God.  '^Blessed 
are  the  pm*e  in  heart " — ^the  sweet-thinkers ;  the  sweet-lovers ;  the  puro 
natures.  Men  that  live  in  the  serenity  of  their  moral  sentiments — ^they 
are  the  men  who  interpret  God  truly,  first,  to  themselves,  and  then,  in 
turn,  as  fsir  as  it  can  be  done,  to  others. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  it  becomes  us  individually  to  look  well  to  that  which 
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we  are  fikBhioning  to  ooraelves.    It  is  a  wholesome  qoesdon  for  everf 
man  to  put  to  himself,  not,  What  is  Jesus  Christ!  bat.  What  is  my 
Christ  ?    We  are  comKsious  that  we  have  different  Christs — ^that  is,  that 
Christ  appears  differently  to  different  ones.     We  arc  familiar  with 
yearning  after  each  other's  experiences.     *^0h!*'  says  one,  ^' that  I  could 
have  sach  a  joyons  view  as  such  a  Christian  hasl    Oh!  that  I  had  such 
a  comfort  of  my  hope  as  I  perceive  in  another!"  which,  being  interpret- 
ed, amounts  to  this:  that  different  people  have  veiy  different  Christs. 
As  you  bring  your  own  life  to  the  fiishioning  of  your  Christ,  in  some 
respects  he  is  meagre.      He  is  yet  ^'a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief"  to  some  of  you.    He  is  to  many  of  you  only  a  conscience, 
sworded  and  armed.    To  still  more  of  you  he  is  but  a  problem,  an  argu- 
ment, an  abstract  statement  To  many  of  you  God  is  a  power — and  a  phy 
sical  power  at  that — engineering  in  the  heavens;  while  to  many  others 
he  is  a  power  domineering  on  the  eartL    So  different  men  frame  their 
Gods — ^their  Christ-Gods— differently.     But  oh  I  there  is  no  framing, 
and  no  following  up,  that  is  so  unworthy  of  a  man  as  that  which  is  lean 
and  meagre  and  poor — as  that  in  which  pity  is  less  even  than  in  man, 
or  as  that  in  which  the  commercial  element  is  stronger  than  in  man.  • 
Where  I  see  God  conditioned,  and  his  mercies  limited,  and  put  upon 
one  and  another  ground,  it  being  said,  ^'  If  you  do  so  and  so,  God  will  do 
so  and  so :  our  God  is  thus  and  so  ;*'  when  I  see  men  piece  and  patch 
their  notion  of  God,  and  circumscribe  the  effluence  and  infinite  sponta- 
neity of  divine  love,  and  the  overflowing  divinity  of  Jesus — ^when  I  see 
these  things,  it  seems  to  me  that  men  hold  up  here  a  rush  light,  there 
a  wax  torch,  there  a  candle,  and  yonder  a  smoking  pine  knot,  and  call 
them  Gods,  each  worshipping  his  own  light,  while  the  sun  itself,  out  of 
doors,  blazes  all  through  the  hemisphere,  and  should  rebuke  the  mean- 
ness and  poverty  of  the  conception  which  men  have  of  light 

Our  conception  of  Chiist  is  such  that  we  are  perpetually  in  trepida- 
tion before  him.  We  are  afraid  to  go  to  him.  We  ai«  afraid  to  con 
fess  our  sins  to  him.  We  are  afraid  to  trust  his  grace  again.  We  think 
the  stores  of  his  patience  are  exhausted.  We  have  not  known,  we  have 
not  considered,  the  infinity  that  there  is  in  love.  If  love  in  us  is  so 
strong,  if  love  in  us  is  so  full  of  self  denial  and  patience  and  gentleness, 
if  love  in  us  carries  sunmier  through  our  winter,,  and  the  tropics  through 
our  whole  life,  is  our  name  higher  in  that  regard  than  the  name  of 
Christ?  Have  you  pity  ?  Find  me  pity  that  stands  out  among  men 
remarkable,  and  I  will  place  by  the  side  of  it  the  pity  of  Christy  and  say, 
*'Here  is  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  in  that"  Show  me  mercy 
— ^that  mercy  which  suffers  rather  than  make  suffering — and  over 
against  the  most  saintly  and  notable  instance  that  you  can  find,  I  will* 
lift  up  a  name  that  is  above  every  other  name  in  that    Show  me  a  love 
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that  longs  to  die  rather  than  that  another  should  die — yea,  that  is 
willing  to  live  throngh  tiibnlation  and  sorrow  to  do  good  to  those  that 
are  beloved— ^and  over  against  this  rare  and  wondrous  love,  I  will  lift 
np  a  name  of  love  that  is  above  eveiy  name — ^the  name  of  Jesus,  that 
rebukes  our  want  of  faith,  and  our  want  of  an  elevated  conception,  in 
fashioning  him  to  ourselves. 

3.  Since  our  conceptions  of  Grod  are  made  up  of  the  best  concep- 
tions and  experiences  of  human  life,  refined  and  idealized,  and  fashioned 
by  the  imagination,  they  will  always  be  under,  and  never  abov^,  the  re- 
ality ;  so  that  the  mistakes  which  might  be  fatal  in  other  measurings 
are  invalid  and  harmless  in  measuring  our  God.  I  like  generosity ;  but 
not  in  an  apothecary.  When  I  buy  my  provision,  the  grocer  may  over- 
measure  as  much  as  he  pleases  $  but  when  I  send  for  medicine,  I  do  not 
thank  the  apothecary  to  over-measure.  If  a  man  is  counting  out  money 
to  me,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  it  does  not  trouble  me  if  for 
hundreds  he  counts  thousands,  or  if  for  thousands  he  counts  millions ; 
but  if  he  is  calculating  an  eclipse,  or  performing  any  mathematical 
problem,  I  do  not  thank  him  for  his  generosity.  I  want  him  to  be  ex- 
act in  his  figures. 

Now,  when  we  are  calculating  Qod*s  goodness,  we  must  take  measure 
by  the  family,  according  to  Christ's  own  declaration.  On  one  occasion 
he  taught  the  disciples  on  this  very  matter.  He  said  to  them,  after  giving 
them  some  other  instruction,  ^'If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  T*  What  is  the  exact 
logical  position  here!  When  you  argue  from  a  man  to  Grod,  you  are 
accustomed  to  say,  ^fAh!  that  is  not  a  fair  argument — God  is  a  different 
being."  ^^  No,"  says  Christ,  '^  take  whatever  is  good  in  man,  and  argue 
that  God  is  not  only  that,  but  infinitely  better  than  that  In  fashion- 
ing your  conception  of  God,  make  it  as  resplendent  in  justice,  as  august 
in  truth,  as  noble  and  pure  in  love,  as  radiant  and  wondrous  in  pity, 
and  as  enduring  as  you  please.  Never  be  afraid  that  you  will  overdraw 
the  divine  character.  God  is  never  better  in  your  thought  or  imagina- 
tion than  he  is  in  himself.  You  may  pile  on,  and  pile  on,  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  your  descriptions  of  God  will  not  transcend,  but  will  come 
short  of,  the  reality.  When  your  heart  is  warmest,  when  it  is  noblest, 
when  it  is  truest,  when  it  is  best,  when  it  flashes  out  its  ideal  concep- 
tions of  God,  that  ideal  is  far  more  likely  to  be  near  the  truth  than  one 
that  is  coldly,  critically,  philosophically  deduced  fr'om  definite  premises. 
For  God's  nature  really  outruns  the  human  capacity  for  reasoning. 

4.  Our  whole  life  is  to  be  a  process  of  gloiifying  the  name  of  Christ, 
not  merely  by  chanting  praise  to  him,  but  by  the  augmentation  of  our 
conception  of  him.    For,  as  man  himself  is  growing  deai'er-headed, 
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purer-hearted,  truer,  greater,  nobler,  he  has  all  the  elements  that  ftame 
to  him  a  sweeter  and  more  blessed  God.  If  the  God  that  you  beheld 
in  imagination  when  you  were  converted,  before  whom  yon  fell  down 
I'ejoicing,  and  to  whom  you  surrendered  yourself  is  the  best  that  yea 
have,  woe  be  to  you  t  You  have  not  grown  since  you  came  out  of  the 
nurseiy,  and  you  stand  in  the  orchard  of  truth  without  growth.  A  true 
man  has  a  better  and  better  God  every  year. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  as  though  I  taught  that  there  were 
different  Gods.  There  is  but  one  G^  imchangeable,  infinite  in  power 
and  wisdom  and  goodness.  But,  after  all,  our  conceptions  of  God  are 
perpetually  changing,  and  changing  according  to  our  own  moral 
growth.  As  we  grow  ourselves,  with  an  increasing  capacity  to  think 
new  thoughts,  and  feel  new  emotions,  our  conception  of  Grod  changes, 
as  it  ought  to  change,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  direction  of  nobleness 
and  atti*aGtiveness  and  beauty.  That  God  who  shone  to  you  like  a  star 
on  the  horizon  in  your  morning,  should  have  ascended  the  heights  of 
experience  at  your  mid-day,  and  should  shine  down  with  the  fullness  of 
the  sun  upon  your  heads. 

I  sometimes  think  it  is  with  our  experience  as  it  is  with  streams  in 
mountain  valleys.  A  thousand  little  silver  rills  start,  they  know  not 
where,  and  bring  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  form  one 
fiower-banked  stream.  This  stream  is  fed  by  a  thousand  rills.  It  grows 
by  other  additions.  And  as  it  flows  on  it  grows  deeper  and  broader 
until  it  reaches  the  ocean.  And  that  which  is  bom  of  drops  of  expe- 
rience in  the  mountain,  runs  down  and  on,  as  it  were,  growing  broader 
and  wider  by  the  accumulation  of  experience^treams,  and  empties  at 
last  into  the  infinite.  We  find  our  thought  of  God  growing  and  grow- 
ing until  it  is  developed  into  the  eternal  And  so  our  God  ought  per- 
petually to  augment,  and  fill  our  heaven  more  and  more  to  the  end  of 
life. 

If  these  views  and  expositions  be  true,  we  see  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  thankfulness,  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  says,  ^'  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven. and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent.,  and  hast  i*evealed  them  unto  babes."*  It  is 
true — and  we  see  in  the  light  of  these  remarks  what  is  the  reason  of 
its  truth — ^that  there  are  many  philosophers  and  many  theologians  who 
have  a  conception  of  God  which  is  unspeakably  inferior  to  that  which 
Lb  formed  by  very  ignorant  and  poor  and  miserable  people.  It  you 
walk  with  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches  through  their  parishes, 
you  shall  find  in  almost  every  paiish  some  poor,  and  it  may  be  illitei"- 
ate,  great-hearted  creature,  lying  out  of  society,  and  back  of  it,  per- 
haps, with  only  one  single  thi'ead  that  connects  him  with  his  fellow 
men — ^namely,  the  church — the  religion  of  Chiist;  and  yet  you  shall 
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find  bim  in  conversation,  mounting  np  and  outrunning  many  who  are 
more  Mghly  favored*  I  have  talked  with  old  colored  men  who,  s^rm- 
driven,  had  gone  to  God,  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  go  to,  and 
who  had  a  richness  and  wonderfulness  of  experience  that  I  had  no  par- 
allel to  in  myself,  though  I  was  a  preacher,  and  my  business  was  to 
study.  A  God  that  you  have  studied  out  can  never  be  such  a  God  as 
you  have  felt  out  A  conception  of  God  that  your  heart  has  foimed 
will  always  exalt  the  name  of  Christ  higher  than  any  other  name.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass,  often,  that  those  who  are  poor  and  humble  in  this 
world,  those  who  are  living  literally  by  faith,  those  to  whom  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  a  daily  verity,  are  better  than  we.  "The  last  shall  be  first," 
oftentimes,  and  "the  first  shall  be  last"  Our  knowledge  of  God  does 
not  depend  upon  our  education,  nor  upon  our  philosophical  capacities, 
but  upon  our  inward  and  spiritual  lives. 

This  blessed  name,  which  is  so  high  in  heaven  and  so  great  upon 
earth  already,  and  which  is  destined  to  such  exaltation  and  eminence, 
is  our  name.  For  there  is  no  form  of  language  which  has  not  been 
employed  by  our  Master  to  identify  himself  with  us.  We  are  linked 
with  his  history.  His  thoughts  belong  to  us.  His  example  was  set 
for  us.  All  his  deeds  were  for  us.  And,  more  than  that,  we  are  joined 
to  him  as  heirs.  Whatever  Christ  has,  he  has  parted,  as  it  were,  and 
divided  with  us.  We  are  "heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Chi-ist," 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle.  All  that  there  is  of  beauty, 
and  richness,  and  sweetness,  and  grandeur,  and  authority,  in  Christ,  is 
not  simply  something  to  which  we  are  permitted  to  look,  but  it  is  ours. 
We  have  the  same  right  in  it  that  a  child  has  in  the  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  father.  If  the  father  comes  to  honor,  and  is  of  univereal 
repute,  the  child  feels  stronger  and  richer  and  happier.  The  father's 
name  is  the  child's  glory,  as  the  child's  prosperity  is  the  father's  joy. 
All  that  God  has,  is  mine.  All  that  he  is,  is  mine.  I  am  what  I  am 
by  the  grace  of  God.  I  do  not  stand  in  my  own  being.  The  sum  of 
my  richness  is  not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  am  to  inherit  In  the  in- 
e£&ble  love  of  Christ,  in  the  glory  and  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
nature,  and  in  his  elevation  of  character,  I  have  a  part  and  a  lot  He 
is  my  Father,  he  is  my  Brother,  he  is  my  Friend,  he  is  my  Companion, 
and  shall  be  forever  and  forever.  He  shall  lead  me  by  the  hand  here, 
and  he  shall  lead  me  by  the  hand  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
And  I  shall  fear  no  eviL  I  shall  meet  the  mysterious  foes  that  people 
darkness  and  space,  and  say,  "  The  Captain  of  my  salvation  is  victor- 
ious over  all  adversaries."  I  shall  not  fear  to  face  the  life  to  come.  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  trusted ;  and  what  I  have  committed  to  his 
charge  he  will  keep— for  he  is  a  fiuthful  Saviour.  I  know  that  my  sins 
rise  up>.and  he  knows  them  better  than  I  do.    I  know  my  inferiority; 
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but  did  ever  bird  Bit  on  the  nest  that  it  might  brood  the  egg  into  life, 
and^en  wait  patiently  for  the  callow  bird  to  fly  and  sing,  feeding  it 
the  while,  that  it  had  not  bon*owed  something  to  teach  me  what  God 
is,  who  sits  with  infinite  patience,  brooding  men  till  they  are  brought 
up  out  of  imperfection  into  perfection,  and  are  able  to  fly  through  the 
I'ealms  of  power  and  gi-ace  and  glory  ?  I  am  imperftot  enough,  bat 
not  I,  but  Christ  that  dwelleth  in  me,  gives  hope. 

And  that  same  Christ  is  yours.  He  belongs  to  the  beggar  in  the 
street,  if  he  will  take  him.  He  belongs  to  the  proud  man,  the  vain 
man,  the  selfish  man.  He  belongs  to  the  needy  man.  He  is  medicine 
for  every  man's  sickness  and  want  He  is  the  Saviour  that  stands  to 
help  every  living  creatm'e.  The  earth  is  his.  "The  field  is  the  world." 
All  men  are  his  possession.  And  yet  how  poor  men  are !  What  beg- 
gars they  are  I    How  fi-iendless  they  are !    How  lean  they  are ! 

Dear  brethren,  this  is  not  alL  In  a  veiy  little  time  we  shall  depart, 
and  the  places  that  know  us  now  shall  know  us  no  more  foi*ever.  But 
there  is  to  be  another  scene  beyond  this.  "  Wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him  (Jesus),  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Chiist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father."  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall  stand  disem- 
bodied— ^that  is,  free.  We  shall  stand  by  sight  and  by  sense  in  the 
great  spirit-realm.  We  shall  behold  trooping  from  afar  ranks,  orders, 
degrees  of  grandeur  and  excellence.  We  shall  see  worlds  bearing 
hither  and  thither,  in  all  this  vast  and  everKsongregating  multitude, 
their  contiibutions^o  the  riches  of  the  realm  of  Gods  whole  creation. 
And  we  shall  see,  rising  above  them  all,  in  sweet  simplicity,  and  id  the 
rapture  of  love,  Jesus,  the  crowned  Lover,  whose  heart  bled,  and 
bleeds,  for  us — ^the  wine  of  our  victoiy,  and  the  food  of  our  life. 
Above  every  name  on  earth  and  every  name  in  heaven  our  Lover 
stands,  and  we  are  safe. 

Take  hold  of  that  blessed  nama  Ye  that  have  not  known  it,  learn 
to  know  it  Gather  up  all  fragmentary  excellences,  and  ^hion  to 
yourself  some  conception  of  that  Saviour.  Begin  to  yearn  toward  him, 
to  love  him,  and  to  follow  him.  Hear  him  say,  '^  If  you  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments.  If  you  cannot  keep  them  perfectly,  try  to  keep 
them,  and  I  will  take  the  endeavor  for  the  deed,  and  will  undertake  to 
keep  you."  Listen  to  his  call,  and  heed  it  And  do  not  merely  let  his 
name  be  upon  you  outwardly,  but  let  his  Spirit  be  upon  you  inwardly. 
And  then,  when  'Hhe  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,"  you  shall  be  of 
their  number,  and  shall  forever  and  forever  be  present  with  th«  Lord. 


) 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.*  ^ 

We  thftnk  thee,  our  Father,  that  thou  art  more  to  as  than  any  earthly  parent  can  he 
to  hSa  ohUdren.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  a  honsehold  Into  which  then  dost  gather 
thine  own,  where  we  are  but  as  little  children  ooraelTes;  where,  with  straggles,  and 
with  eries  of  fear  and  pain,  we  are  often  gathered  in,  bat  where  thou  dost  comfort  us 
eren  aa  a  fSather  oomlbrteth  his  children.  We  thank  thee  that  thus  there  is  a  refuge  from 
the  world;  from  its  storms,  its  assaults,  its  temptations,  its  doom.  We  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  reared  up  walls  of  partition  round  about  thine  own,  and  that  they  who  pat 
their  trust  in  thee  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  moTed. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  take  into  thy  fiitherlj  care  these  little  children, 
that  are  not  of  an  age  to  know  what  they  are,  or  what  they  do,  nor  to  discern  their  right 
hand  from  their  left.  And  what  better  are  they  who  tend  them  7  How  feeble  is  our  best 
wisdom !  We  cannot  look  forth  to  know  what  is  going  to  meet  us,  nor  could  wo  prepare 
fer  it  if  we  knew  it.    We  are  ourselves  children  who  take  care  of  children. 

We  conmiend  these  dear  parents,  therefbre,  unto  thee,  praying  that  thou  wilt  give 
them  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  may  know  how  to  lead  these  ohil- 
dren,  they  themselyes  being  taught  of  Ood.  May  the  liyes  and  health  of  these  little  ones 
be  precious  in  thy  sight.  Though  the  inflrmities  of  the  world  are  around  them,  and 
though  they  shall  know  sorrow  and  ciying,  grant  that  yet  their  names  may  be  written  in 
the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  and  that  they  may  have,  even  in  this  world,  the  pledge  and 
surety  of  that  inheritance  where  no  more  shall  any  one  cry— where  Qod  shall  wipe  the 
tears  firom  all  eyes. 

Look,  we  beseech  of  thee,  not  alone  upon  these  children,  pleased  or  weeping,  but 
beyond,  into  eyery  household.  O  Lord !  how  many  are  there  whose  hearts  ache  I 
Howmany  parents  are  there  whose  eyes  weep  1  How  many  are  there  who  are  flill  of 
sorrows,  and  who  must  come  to  thee,  if  they  take  thee,  as  they  need  thee,  as  a  man  of 
aonows,  and  acquainted  with  grief  I  Haye  compassion  on  them,  and  teach  them  how  to 
case  themselves  of  their  burdens  by  casting  them  upon  the  liord.  If  they  have  but 
little  fifuth,  do  thou  comfort  them,  and  strengthen  their  faith.  If  there  are  any  that  sit^^ 
to-day  doubtful,  and  in  twilight,  watching  by  the  side  of  their  sick  children,  will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  to  rebuke  the  disease,  and  restore  tlkeir  darlings  to  them;  but  prepare 
them  for  any  event  of  thy  providence  which  is  best. 

Wilt  thou  accept  the  thanksgiving  of  aoy  that  are  in  thy  presence  this;momiDg  who 
haye  come  from  sickness,  and  who  have  hearts  fUU  of  gratitude  for  thy  sparing  mercies. 
▲ccepttbeii'testimoDy  and  their  offerings  to-day.  Look  upon  any  that  are  near  and 
dear  to  us  who  are  feeble  and  sick,  and  whose  homes  are  darkened  to  them.  Look  upon 
parents  who  fain  would  guide  their  children,  but  who  have  the  summons  already  in  them 
to  depart  and  leaye  them  to  other*,  whose  hearts  are  sad  and  sore.  Grant,  O  Lord !  that 
there  may  be  such  consolations  ministered  unto  them,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  say, 
«  The  Lord's  will  be  done." 

We  pray  that  in  all  the  great  business  of  life,  in  rearing  our  childreu,  in  imbuing 
them  with  right  dispositions,  in  fixing  principles  which  shall  guide  them  when  we  are 
gone,  we  may  ever  have  the  inspiration  of  God  resting  upon  us.  May  we  know  what  is 
right.  May  wo  be  able  to  instil  the  knowledge  of  it  into  others.  May  we  bring  up  our 
households  so  that  they  shall  stand  firmly  in  the  service  of  God.  May  all  tho  young  in 
oar  midst  bo  brave  for  things  right,  and  be  afraid  only  of  evil.  May  they  love  the  truth. 
May  they  learn  honor.  Mar  they  be  upright  before  God  and  before  men.  Whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  and  whatsoever  are  true,  and  whatsoever  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  are 
of  good  report,  may  they  know  and  practice.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
grant  that  tho  generation  which  is  coming  up  may  be  broader,  and  wiser,  and  stronger, 
and  more  abundantly  fruitful  in  all  good,  than  we  have  been. 

We  pray  that  thy  Church  eyery  where  may  bo  more  and  more  purified,  and  prepared 
for  the  great  work  which  is  opening  for  it  upon  earth.    Let  that  kingdom  in  which 

*  Immediately  following  the  baptism  of  ohUdren. 
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dwelleth  nghteoueness  come.  Thou  hast  promifled  that  all  the  earth  shall  bo  giren  to 
Jesus,  onr  Master.  Oh  i  let  that  day  speed  when  he  shall  come  and  take  his  kingdom 
horanand  reign  on  earth  as  he  rules  in  heaven. 

Lord  Jeans,  onr  desires  are  nnto  thee;  and  ve  pray  that  then  wilt  grant  that  our 
faith  may  not  fail,  and  that  we  may  not  shrink  from  our  own  part  of  that  labor  and 
achleyement,  and  that  we  may  be  choerfol,  and  carry  our  burden  and  cross,  and  that  wo 
may  lire  so  that  when  we  depart  oat  of  the  world,  the  world  shall  feel  its  loss,  and  know 
the  good  that  we  have  wrought,  and  heayen  greet  us.  And  bring  thou  us  at  last  into 
thine  own  presence,  and  orown  us  with  thy  words,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithftal  ser- 
vant, enter  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord." 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  ever  more.   At 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  a  knowledge  of  thyself  through 
onr  own  oelyes.  Take  away  that  defilement  which  is  as  the  cloud  before  the  sun.  Take 
aw«y  those  passions  which  interpret  the  devils  to  us,  and  not  thee.  Give  to  us  life  more 
in  those  parts  which  are  of  Ood,  and  which  seek  God.  Grant  that  we  may  haTe  such 
sympathy  with  men,  such  forgiTing  dispositions,  such  sweet  and  attractiTe  lives,  such 
longings  and  yearnings  for  purity,  and  truth,  and  honor,  and  glory,  that  we  shall  be 
lifted  up  into  kindred  sympathy  with  thee.  Hake  thyself  known  to  us  thus.  Oh!  If 
thou  wilt  interpret  thyself  to  ns,  purify  us.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  thy  chastisement. 
Art  not  thou  dealing  heavily  with  numy  f  and  is  it  not  that  they  may  become  sons  of 
Godf  HaBt  thou  not  said  that  whom  thou  lovest  thou  chastenest,  and  soourgest  every 
son  whom  thou  reoeivestf  Art  thou  not  seeking  to  break  off  the  husk  T  Art  thou  not 
endeavoring  to  open  the  shutter  that  the  light  of  the  sun  may  shine  dear  through  the 
window,  into  their  souls  T  O  Lord !  interpret  thyself  in  every  way— by  joy  and  by  sor- 
row. Fashion  thine  image  before  our  minds,  and  keep  it  there ;  and  by  the  sweet  attrac- 
tions of  thy  love,  grant  that  we  may  walk  from  strength  to  strength,  and  from  gloiy  to 
glory,  until  we  appear  in  2ion  and  before  God. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Amau 
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'^ j^ci>^/i>^, /S^o 

"And  he  thall  let  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  Bliall  assemble  tbe  outcasts  of  Israel, 
and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judsh  from  the  four  oomers  of  tiie  earth.  The  enry  also 
of  Ephraim  shall  depart^  and  the  adrersaries  of  Jadah  shall  be  oat  off.  Ephraim  shall  not 
fnjj  Jadah,  snd  Jnoah  shall  not  yex  Sphraim.*'— laaiAB  XI.  IS,  13. 


■•••- 


The  feuds  and  separations  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  caused  their  ulti- 
mate destruction.  Ephraim,  lying  midway,  and  covering  the  territoiy 
subsequently  known  as  Samaria,  and  Judah,  lying  on  the  southern  part, 
two  of  the  strongest  tribes,  had  rivalries  of  ambition;  and  each  sought 
to  increase  its  own  strength  by  dividing  the  strength  of  its  antagonist. 
In  like  manner  Greece  was  internally  weakened  by  the  strife  of  its 
Utde  states.  It  was  one  of  the  signs  and  pronuses  of  the  latter-day 
glory,  that  a  time  should  come  when  contiguous  tribes  would  vex  and 
harrass  each  other  no  more,  and  would  study  union  and  not  division. 

The  worid  and  the  race  stand,  to  om*  modem  thought,  as  Israel  stood 
to  the  thought  of  the  devout  Jew.  This  passage  has,  therefore,  a  stiiking 
application  to  our  land.  The  gathering  together  here  of  the  outcasts 
of  nations  will  not  have  escaped  your  attention.  Neither  will  the  dan- 
gers of  alienation  and  of  quarrel ;  nor  again,  the  promises  of  unity. 
All  of  them  have,  or  may  be  made  to  have,  direct  application  to  our 
own  nation,  and  to  our  own  times.  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  in 
symmetrical  fidlness  the  dangers  of  disintegration,  nor  to  suggest  alJ, 
nor  even  all  of  the  important,  remedial  influences.  The  shortness  of 
the  time  justifies  me  in  sketching  in  a  few  studies  rather  than  in  elabo- 
rating the  whole  picture. 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  the  distiu*bing  influences  which  are 
coming  upon  us  through  the  great  movement  hither  of  emigrants  from 
all  the  world. 

As  the  Nile,  in  its  great  annual  rise,  brings  down  something  of  the 
soil  of  every  formation  through  a  thousand  miles,  and  deposits  it  as 
slime  for  the  sun  to  turn  to  soil  and  firuitfulness ;  as  the  Mississippi, 
with  its  greater  tributary,  the  Missouri,  carry  to  the  fat  regions  around 
its  Delta  a  tribute  gathered  from  almost  every  point  of  latitude  and  lon- 

_  Tbakksgitiko  Day  Sbbhon— Thubsdat  Mobrdto,  Kot.  18,  1669.~L]tt80K :  Pba.  CVIL. 
finor  {WljmicmO^  CdUeotlon)  No.  130. 
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gitade  on  the  continent,  so  npon  these  United  States,  with  annual  de- 
posit, come  the  emigrating  freshets  of  the  world.  It  falls  upon  us  like 
mud.  It  shall  be  our  richest  soil.  When  it  is  aerated,  and  when  intel- 
ligence and  religion  and  liberty  shall  have  penetrated  it,  it  will  be  most 
precious.  Its  trouble  is  all  now,  and  at  the  first.  Its  bounty  and  re- 
ward shall  go  on  witlr  increasing  abundance  to  the  very  end.  Can  this 
nation  survive*  however,  the  chill  and  fever  of  malarial  influence  eoc 
gendered  by  this  new  soil,  until  by  culture  the  vast  mass  of  new  de- 
posit shall,  by  the  sun,  the  air  and  the  plow,  be  sweetened,  and  become 
as  wholesome  for  men  as  it  is  fertile  for  grain  f 

Men  change  their  country,  their  national  di'ess,  their  laws  and  gov- 
ernments ;  but  their  personal  habits,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  domes- 
tic traits,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  pleasures  and  amusements^ 
they  cannot  easily  change.  They  bring  hither  with  them  their  uncon- 
scious conflict&  Things  that  at  home  are  most  innocent,  they  find  heie 
to  be  pugnacious.    Nor  do  they  know  whence  the  conflict  springs. 

There  is  the  everlasting  conflict  of  religious  ideas,  and  tiie  oi^gani- 
sadons  to  which  they  g^ve  rise.  We  import  vast  material  of  flpiritosl 
warfare.  The  Catholic  sect  is  a  valiant  fighter ;  and  it  grows  apaoe 
among  us,  as  it  has  a  right  to  do.  It  has  its  own  genius  which  it  should 
attempt  to  spread  abroad.  It  brings  hither  the  ark  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  thunders  at  the  world  which  will  not  walk  backward  into  iU 
Swarming  about  it  are  all  forms  of  infidelity — ^for  infidels  are  the  le- 
gitimate children  of  superstition.  And  by  superstition  I  mean  all  rdi- 
gious  impulse  fix>m  which  the  element  of  free  individual  reason  is  left 
out  Besides  these  come  the  minor  sects.  All  sects  swaim  and  mui 
tiply  in  the  atmosphere  and  summer  of  liberty. 

The  mingling  together  of  these  strange  materials,  will  give  rise  to 
quite  enough  of  jarring  and  of  activity ;  but  we  perceive  still  another 
element  of  discord  in  the  conflict  of  social  customs.  Our  Puritan  fa- 
thers made  channels,  and  Europe  is  furnishing  the  water  that  flows  in 
them.  We  see  that  the  land-marks  are  going.  We  see  Uiat  under 
foreign  influences  our  channels  are  becoming  too  narrow,  and  too 
straight  We  perceive  laws  overwhelmed,  sacred  ideas  rudely  over- 
borne, and  the  venerable  Lord's  day  given  up  to  festive  songs^  to 
dances  and  to  bibulous  hilarity.  Many  are  alarmed,  and  think  that  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  come.    Nay,  not  by  some  space  yet 

We  should  reflect,  in  regard  to  this,  how  difierently  the  native-bom 
citizen  and  the  European  emigrant  have  been  related  to  this  question 
of  amusements.  In  America,  so  fi^ee  have  we  been,  so  large  an  outlet 
has  been  given  to  our  religious  liberty,  so  large  has  been  the  expression 
of  every  political  want,  so  free  has  industry  been  and  so  remunerative, 
that  our  peoplehave  not  felt  the  need  of  amusements.  These  have  seemed 
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like  moths  to  our  indiuttiy.  We  hare  found  rest  and  exhilaration  in 
other  things.  And  to^ay  we  nrge  amusements  upon  our  people  chiefly 
on  moral  and  sdsthetic  and  not  at  all  upon  poUtioal  grounds. 

But  in  Europe  political  liberty  is  mostly  tmknown,  and  religious 
liberty  is  a  pinched  dwar£  A  ci'owded  population  have  but  slender 
hopes  of  wealth  fix>m  industry.  Human  nature  would  explode  if  there 
were  not  some  vent  given  to  it  Not  £ree  on  the  side  of  religion,  not 
free  on  the  side  of  politics,  and  not  free  on  the  side  of  industry,  some- 
where the  window  must  be  opened  to  let  the  air  in.  This,  alike,  the 
hierarch  and  the  monarch  saw.  Governments  therefore  fostered  popular 
annisements.  In  these,  almost  only,  the  common  people  of  Europe 
found  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased.  Amusements 
are  the  safety-valves  of  Europe. 

Now,  a  people  who  have  had  the  chief  happiness  of  their  lives 
clustering  about  amusements,  come  to  a  land  where  exceeding  free- 
dom has  left  almost  no  place  for  such  things.  We  have  liberty 
in  association  with  politics,  with  religion,  and  with  business ;  they 
with  amusements  only.  With  the  German  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  Yankee  on  the  other,  is  the  same  instrument  of  liberty,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  plays  the  same  tunes;  but  that  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Yankee  is  set  four  notes  higher  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
It  plays  business,  and  commerce,  and  government,  and  religion,  here. 
It  plays  amusements  there.  And  liberty  discords  with  liberty,  because 
the  instruments  are  not  set  to  the  same  key.  And  when  emigration 
biings  all  the  pipers  together,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  music  clashes. 
It  is  next  in  mellifluous  strains  to  the  bagpipe; — and  that  is  the  instru- 
ment that  was  made  to  express  what  was  left  of  soimd  after  other  in- 
struments had  used  up  all  smoothness  and  harmony  1 

For  the  rest^  emigration  brings  strength.  On  the  whole,  it  is  intel- 
ligent— ^not  exactly  in  our  way,  but,  nevertheless,  intelligent  The 
Dane,  the  Swede,  the  G^erman  certainly,  add  to  the  cerebral  power  of 
the  nation.  The  Irish  add  to  its  activity.  They  bring  large  actual 
wealth.  They  bring  indomitable  industry,  which  is  the  father  of 
wealth.  This  is  tame  <^  the  mass.  But  to  the  educated  men  and  wo- 
men who  come,  we  owe  a  greater  debt  They  bring  to  us  a  culture, 
a  means  of  culture,  in  art,  in  science,  in  classic  instruction,  which  lays 
us  under  solid  obligations  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  other  dangers  of  disintegration  on  this  great 
nation,  besides  those  which  come  from  the  conflict  of  old  peoples  mov- 
ing among  new  ones.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
degenerate  in  the  midst  of  great  and  long-continued  physical  prosperi- 
ty. Our  institutions  are  the  best  if  they  are  the  best  served ;  but  the 
poorest  if  poorly  served     Republican  institutions  demand  energetic 
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and  viilnoiui  dtizeiifl.  Compared  with  oars,  wbat  vast  advantage  hag  the 
steam  engine!  But  if  for  want  of  steam  yoa  attempt  to  woric  the 
engine  by  men's  hands,  it  becomes  far  inferior  to  oars.  Steam  engines 
require  steam.  Superior  institutions  require  superior  motive-power,  or 
they  are  worse  than  the  governments  of  primitive  force.  And  no  where 
else  is  government  subject  to  so  much  attrition,  and  so  easily  made 
feeble,  as  where  it  is  republican. 

The  immense  extent  of  our  country,  too.  j^ves  bold  opportunity  to 
the  development,  in  its  remote  sections,  of  antagonisms  which  shall  in 
times  of  heat  and  violence  break  up  the  nation  into  combative  fitig- 
ments.  The  recent  failure  of  such  an  attempt  ought  not  to  breed  un- 
due security.  Few  know  how  near  it  came  to  success.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt, however,  founded  upon  bad  grounds,  odious  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  world  It  had  bad  oounsellors,  and  it  followed  a  com'se  of  events 
which  tended  to  arouse  and  unite  the  nation  in  behalf  of  union  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before  seemed  possible. 

But  should  the  Pacific  states,  in  another  generation,  for  strong  com- 
mercial reasons  developed  without  slavery  as  an  underlying  cause,  un- 
dertake a  separation,  the  issue  would  probably  be  very  different  Our 
late  success,  then,  must  not  argue  its  like  on  every  subsequent  occasion ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  late  attempt  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  no 
more  attempts  will  be  made.  If  now,  with  slavery  gone,  these  very  South- 
em  States,  that  lie  exhausted  temporarily,  waiting  a  few  generations, 
should,  on  grounds  of  mere  political  economy  and  of  good  government, 
again  demand  separation,  the  issue  is  not  to  be  prophesied  from  the 
experience  of  the  recent  struggle.  It  is  not  wise,  it  is  presumptuous 
to  rest  down  in  the  belief  that  the  question  of  union  is  settled  forever. 
For,  in  the  growths  of  the  future,  gi'eat  regions  of  this  nation  will  be 
HO  large  and  so  vastiy  populous,  that  while  they  may  be  prevented  from 
rupture  by  reason  of  transient  passion  or  sudden  anger,  they  can  never 
be  prevented  from  separation  if  their  real  interest  lies  in  separation. 

We  cannot  too  deeply  ponder  this  truth,  that  national  unity  cannot 
be  secured  except  by  making  it  the  irUereat  of  each  section  to  remain 
in  unity.  For,  so  vast  are  the  outiying  members  of  this  nation,  that 
there  is  no  power,  even  in  all  that  remains,  to  hinder  any  one  of  them, 
by-and-by,  if  it  becomes  its  interest  to  leavd  the  national  organization. 

Rhode  Island  may  not  be  able  to  withdraw  alone,  nor  New  Jersey, 
nor  Connecticut,  nor  South  Carolina  even,  nor  any  single  state,  but  the 
whole  South,  the  whole  Southwest^  or  the  vast  Padfio  slope,  move  on 
(Afferent  planes  from  single  states.  And  that  which  might  be  prevented 
in  a  nook  Or  comer,  cannot  be  prevented  on  a  quarter  of  a  continent 

It  was  from  peculiar  reasons  not  likely  to  occur  again,  that  militaiy 
power  was  successfrd  lately.    Hereafter  only  moi-al  power  remaiiis  to 
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ns.  That>  or  nothing !  For  myself,  while  I  long  with  intense  patriot- 
ism for  the .  continued  unity  of  this  nation,  I  by  no  means  regard  the 
future  friendly  separation  of  its  parts  with  such  repugnance  and 
detestation  as  I  did  the  late  attempt  If  four  great  republics, 
homogeneous,  civilized,  and  not  in  antagonism,  but  friendly,  should  be 
created  out  of  the  one,  I  should  fear  no  such  evils  as  if  vast  fragments 
were  to  break  off  and  organise  governments  of  reaction,  rear  up  a  mon- 
archy— or  a  servile  aristocracy — and  infix  a  principle  of  mutual  antago- 
nism  into  the  organic  structures  of  the  separated  parts.  Yet,  absolute 
political  union  of  the  whole  continent  is  better,  so  far  as  we  now  can  see. 
Separation  will  not  be  fatal  At  the  same  time,  unity  is  so  much  better, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chiistian  patriot  to  lay  wise  plans,  long 
forecasting,  to  maintain  the  present  happy  union,  and  to  maintain  it 
remembering  that  there  is  no  band  or  strap  of  iron  strong  enough,  that 
there  is  no  political  force  so  great,  no  sword  so  sharp,  and  no  artillery 
so  multitudinous,  as  to  have  power  to  hold  together  long  the  unwilling 
parts  of  so  vast  a  republic  as  this ;  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  national 
unity,  it  is  to  be  by  common  consent  founded  upon  common  interest. 
The  arrogance  of  any  part,  whether  it  be  the  arrogance  of  intellect,  or 
the  arrogance  of  wealth,  or  the  arrogance  of  skill,  or  the  arrogance  of 
political  power,  would  tend  to  disaffect  and  diive  off  other  parts  of  this 
great  nation*  There  must  be  not  simply  conciliation,  but  organic 
working  toward  common  moral,  intellectual,  physical  and  political  in- 
terests. In  that,  and  in  that  alone,  we  shall  have  stability  in  unity. 
When  it  is  once  understood  that  our  only  hope  of  continued 

unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  exertion  of  influence  rather  than  of  force, 
it  will  give  a  new  impetus,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  all  the  moiTil  energies 
of  Christian  men. 

Let  us  look  at  some  few  of  the  hopeful  and  potential  elements  by 
which  we  may  prevent  attrition,  disintegration,  and  final  separation. 

First,  we  will  consider  the  spread  of  intelligence.  Knowledge  is 
that  which  a  man  knows.  Intelligence  is  that  which  knows  it.  Know- 
ledge bears  the  same  relation  to  intelligence  which  invested  wealth  does 
to  that  spirit  of  enterpiise  which  creates  wealth.  One  is  the  active 
cause.  The  other  is  the  product  or  effect  of  that  cause.  Mere  know- 
ledge will  not  save  men.    Intelligence  is  a  preservative  force. 

American  institutions  have  been  criticised  as  not  producing  knowl- 
edge of  the  highest  kind,  nor  full  symmetric  culture ;  but  all  things  in 
their  order.  The  problems  of  an  old  society  and  of  a  new  one  are  not 
the  same.  Intelligence  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  high  culture,  though 
high  culture  may  be  more  valuable  to  an  old  monarchy  than  general 
intelligence,  and  of  more  value  to  us,  by  and  by,  than  just  now. 
It  is  giving  eyes  to  the  whole  people  to  give  them  inteUigenca 
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It  gives  them  tnuning  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  guide  them  eafely 
in  their  path&  It  gives  them  a  certain  instnunent  by  whidi  to 
resist  the  outborst  of  passion,  and  the  warpings  and  bias  of  undue  sel- 
fishness and  interest  The  eye  of  the  engineer,  the  eye  of  the  trained 
scientist,  may  be  better  than  the  eye  of  mere  intelligence ;  but  for  the 
whole  people,  till  such  time  comes,  in  the  millenial  day,  tliat  ail  may  be 
engineer  in  eye,  and  scientists  in  eye,  general  intelligenoe  in  allis  bet- 
ter than  high  training  and  fine  cultnre  in  a  few. 

This  intelligence  is  to  be  produced  largely  by  the  fi^eedom  of  reli^ons 
discussion  in  the  land.  For,  of  all  things  that  are  dangerous,  nothing 
is  mora  so  than  that  unity  which  means  stupidity — the  mere  not  resist- 
ing or  not  discussing — ^the  condition  of  inactivity,  or  torpid  swallowiDg 
and  deglutition.  That  which  men  most  feel  in  religious  discussion  is 
that  which  is  vital  to  it,  and  that  which  makes  it  an  element  of  salva- 
tion to  a  nation.  It  is  that  it  is  fire,  and  that  men  cannot  have  fire  put 
on  them  and  sit  stilL  It  is  that  it  comes  from  life  in  earnest^  and  wakes 
life  in  earnest  again.  And  lifo  is  the  one  great  neoessaiy  quality  in 
national  existence. 

It  is  right  here  that  patriotism  and  Catholicism  are  radically  and 
irreconcilably  in  antagonism.  There  might  be  some  agreement  in  respect 
to  symbols  and  worship — ^though  I  cannot  hope  for  much  approxima- 
tion. There  might  be  some  coming  together  on  doctrines ;  but  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  submission  of 
men*s  religious  xmderstanding  to  an  order  of  men  appointed  to  think  for 
them.  Oar  people  will  never  think  by  proxy — and  that  is  the  vital 
point  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Authority  it  is  called:  but  authority  on 
the  one  side  is  non-independence  on  the  other. 

If  P^re  Hyacinthe  had  denied  transubstantiation,  a  way  of  forgive- 
ness might  have  been  found.  If  he  had  denied  the  infiillibility  of  the 
Pope,  he  still  might  have  been  pardoned.  If  he  had  even  denied 
orders  in  the  priesthood,  there  might  have  been  some  escape.  But  for 
him  to  deny  that  superiors  had  a  right  to  think  for  their  inferiois; 
for  him  to  stand  in  front  of  Europe,  and  dare  to  say,  "I  think  my  own 
thoughts,  though  my  order  and  my  superior  think  another  way"— 
that  is  a  treason  that  never  can  be  cleansed,  either  by  baptism  or  by  blood 

The  highly  organized  animals — ^the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  upper 
rank — ^select  their  own  food,  and  reject  what  they  dislike.  They  range 
the  air  or  the  earth,  find,  take,  or  leave,  as  it  pleases  their  tongue,  ft 
is  the  round  clam  that  lies  still,  and  lets  the  water  bring  him  what  it 
will  It  is  the  round  clam — ^that  pattern  of  devotion  I — ^which  opens, 
eats,  shuts,  and  is  a  clam  still.  And  the  clam  ranks  not  a  degree  higher 
on  the  scale  because  the  whole  ocean  is  so  big,  that  brings  m  his  food 
to  him.    He  is  but  a  clam. 
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So,  though  the  church  of  two  thousand  years  may  roll  in  its  waves 
upon  the  individual,  if  the  individual  only  opens,  takes,  shuts,  eats,  di- 
gests, and  opens,  takes,  shuts,  eats,  digests,  it  is  but  a  dam  spiritual. 
And  Protestants  are  not  dams.  They  are  winged  and  legged.  They 
wander  wide,  and  fly  far,  and  select  diversely. 

Many  men  may  be  fascinated  by  the  poetry  in  the  hierarchy ; 
many  may  be  juggled  by  its  casuistry;  many  may  be  phildsophically 
scared  by  its  doctrine ;  but  when  it  comes  to  that  which  is  the  spinal 
marrow  of  the  question — the  submission  of  individual  liberty  of 
thought  to  the  authority  of  an  organized  class  of  thinkers — ^that  will 
never  go  down  in  America — or  rather  it  wiU  go  down  I 

But  the  conflicts  which  go  on  between  sect  and  sect — ^between  the 
greatest  of  all  sects  and  the  numerous  minor  sects — whatever  they  may 
have  of  mischief  in  their  bitterness,  have  much  also  of  education.  And 
it  is  far  better  that  religion,  with  all  the  mischiefs  of  division,  be  subdi- 
vided thus,  if  it  keeps  men  alive  and  awake  and  at  work,  than  that  there 
should  be  one  supreme  unity  without  vitality. 

I  might  mention,  also,  the  distribution  of  intelligence,  the  progres- 
sion of  thought  through  books  and  newspapers;  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  upon  that  head,  as  I  have  other  things  in  store. 

I  mention  next,  the  ministration  of  the  free  common  school,  as 
vital  to  our  hope  as  a  great  united  republic  covering  a  whole  con- 
tinent. 

The  free  common  school  gives  to  every  child  the  one  indispensable 
element,  intelligence.  Not  only  does  it  teach  him  by  the  master,  but 
the  scholars  are  aU  masters  to  each  other.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
intelligence  in  the  school,  and  a  public  sentiment  of  intelligence  among 
the  young  and  rising  generation  around  the  school  house.  Intelligence 
becomes,  where  common  schools  abound,  one  of  the  signs  and  tests  of 
manhood  The  question  is  no  longer,  '^  Who  can  throw  the  heaviest 
weight  furthest!''  or  '^Who  can  run  and  leap  the  most  like  a  deer,  or 
hug  most  like  a  heart"  Another  test  of  manhood  is  introduced; 
and  it  is  no  more  muscle  that  makes  the  man,  but  nerve,  and  brain — 
the  fisither  of  nerve.  Intelligence  becomes  popular  in  the  district  and  in 
the  village,  and  manliness  goes  up  a  grade,  where  common  schools 
abound. 

Thus  it  equalizes,  too.  For  human  life  is  incessantly  creating 
diversity.  And  if  such  diveraity  were  to  be  carried  on,  some 
men,  or  classes  of  men,  would  grow  mountain-high,  and  the  lesa 
&kvored  would  lie  valley-low.  And  so,  a  kind  of  aristocracy  would  fol- 
low classification.  Classification  adheres  in  nature,  but  it  ought  not  to^ 
reign  except  throughout  the  generation  where  it  asserts  itself.  Ariff- 
tocracy  is  individuaL    It  does  not  belong  to  classes  in  perpetuity.    As 
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an  attribute  of  indiyidaal  exoellenoe  and  power,  it  is  divine^  and  cames 
with  it  aspiration,  and  ambition,  and  lordly  sucoess.  Bat  if  human  life 
permits  itaelf,  by  institutions,  to  hold  these  elevations  for  the  prosperity 
of  other  individuals  than  those  that  have  earned  them,  you  have  in- 
stantly classified  human  sodety  into  an  artificial  aristocracy  and  a 
low-lying  common  people. 

Now,  'Brain  is  master  and  owner  in  this  world.  Men  may  make 
Tesolutions,  and  form  combinations,  and  devise  plans;  but  as  long  as 
God  keeps  his  original  decrees  unchanged,  so  long  bndn  will  be  found 
to  own  and  to  govern.  And  they  that  have  it  will  be  masters.  They 
that  have  it  not  will  be  servants — with  protest  and  rebellion,  but  under 
the  decree  of  God.  And  the  true  equity  which  comes  with  an  ideal 
democracy,  must  be  that  equity  which  gives  to  every  man  an  equal  share 
of  brain-eu/^ure.  He  that  has  it  not  is  made,  by  that  very  deprivation, 
lower  than  his  fellow  who  has  it.  Democracy  does  not  mean  a  uni- 
versal leveL  It  does  not  mean  compulsory  equality.  It  means  equit- 
able opportunity.  No  government  has  a  right  to  thrust  a  strong  man 
down  to  the  level  of  weakness.  No  institution  has  a  right  to  force  a 
weak  man  up  to  the  level  of  the  strong.  Organized  society  will  always 
be  graded.  True  equity  classifies  men  into  superior  and  inferior.  All 
that  can  be  rightfully  demanded,  is,  that  men  shall  have  education,  for 
their  full  development ;  opportunity,  for  the  use  of  their  powers;  pro- 
tection, from  the  grasp  and  greed  of  unjust  passions  in  their  fellow 
men.  After  that,  men  must  find  their  own  level.  The  liberty  of  be- 
coming all  that  GUkL  gave  to  a  man  the  power  of  being,  is  all  a  true 
philosophy  can  demand. 

The  conamon  school,  by  beginning  early  in  the  child*s  life,  by  giving 
a  new  ideal  of  life,  by  affording  the  primal  stimulus,  not  only,  but  by 
opening  the  eyes  so  that  a  man  can  avail  himself  of  all  the  other  sHn^ 
uli  which  by-and-by  he  will  meet,  is  keeping  up  a  true  democratic 
equality,  by  giving  all  men  their  own  proper  chance  of  brain  power. 

It  is  democratic  in  another  sense,  because  it  is  bringing  back  to  a 
common  level  again  the  irregularities  produced  by  active  life.  Knowledge, 
riches,  skill,  I  have  said,  create  classes,  and  so  inequalities.  If,  in  the  spring, 
you  look  along  a  level  cultivated  field  where  com  grew  the  previous 
year,  you  will  see  ridges  that  remain.  Now  comes  the  plow  to  turn 
over  the  soil,  and  all  the  old  hillocks  go  down,  and  lie  level  again  for 
the  next  crop.  The  common  school  is  the  plow  that  levels  each  gen- 
eration of  human  life.  All  the  children,  without  regai-d  to  superiorities 
<or  excellencies  of  parentage,  have  to  come  together  and  stand  on  a 
•common  dead  level  in  the  school-house.  The  schoolmaster  does  not 
<call  the  roll  of  the  boys  by  their  parents*  altitudes,  but  by  the  alphabet; 
and  if  A  is  a  poor  man's  son,  and  B  is  a  ridi  man's  son,  B  comes  after 
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A,  notwithstandiiig.  And  the  rich  man  s  dunoe  stands  below  the  poor 
man  8  smart  boy — and  nrnat.  In  this  little  germinant  repnblio  of  the 
common  school,  the  boys  whose  parents  live  in  vastly  different  man- 
sions, and  with  vastly  different  customs,  are  brought  down  to  the  fel- 
lowship and  brotherhood  and  communion  of  a  common  humanity ; 
they  are  obliged  to  mix  together,  and  they  frame  laws  with  each 
other.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  of  the  school  which  is  just 
as  real  and  as  vital,  and  as  despotic  even,  as  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  greater  community ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  bring 
down  to  the  original  starting-point  all  the  elevations  and  inequalities 
which  the  vaiious  forces  of  active  life  produce,  and  to  say  to  all  the  boys, 
"Your  feet  must  stand  on  one  level :  now  shoot  your  heads  as  high  as 
you  please !"  Liberty  of  growth  and  equality  at  the  start,  is  the  law  of 
trae  democratic  life ;  and  this  is  what  the  common  school  gives. 

Under  no  excuse,  then,  let  it  be  suffered  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  not 
simply  the  knowledge  that  it  gives,  but  the  capacity  to  get  knowledge 
which  it  breeds ;  it  is  not  merely  the  intelligence  which  it  puts  in  the 
way  of  the  youth,  but  the  fellowship  and  common  feeling  which  grows 
up  among  the  boys  of  different  families,  that  makes  the  common  school 
valuable.  And  it  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable,  not  only  that  it  should 
be  common,  but  that  it  should  he  free;  and  not  only  that  it  should  be 
free,  but  that  it  should  be  superior.  No  community  can  afford  to  let  a 
primary  private  school  be  better  than  their  fi*ee  common  school.  No 
academy  should  be  permitted  to  be  better  than  the  district  common 
schools.  You  cannot  anywhere  else  so  ill  afford  to  be  parsimonious, 
and  caU  it  economy,  as  in  the  administration  of  your  common  schools. 
Secure  more  buildings,  larger  buildings,  better  furniture,  more  teachers, 
with  ampler  support  (for  the  support  of  common  school  teachera,  espe- 
cially of  women  teachers,  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  our  civiL 
ization),  with  more  capacity,  bringing  hither  the  noblest  men 
and  the  noblest  women.  This  is  political  wisdoio.  And  now 
here  is  wisdom  so  squandered,  and  folly  so  regnant^  as  where  men 
are  unwilling  to  be  taxed,  and  are  parsimonious  in  those  reve- 
nues which  go  to  maintain  free  common  schools  for  all  the  children 
of  the  whole  community.  The  rich  and  the  proud,  the  aiistoomtic  and 
the  arrogant,  may  be  unwilling  to  send  their  children  with  the  '^com- 
mon herd;*'  but  their  children  need  it  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  of 
their  whole  education;  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  it,  not  by 
law,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  find  a  private  school  that  is  as 
good  as  the  public  school. 

These  schools  should  not  only  be  free  and  common,  but  they  should  be 
unaeeUxrian.  If  it  be  needful  that  the  teaching  of  technical  religion  should 
be  excluded  fr*om  our  common  schools  for  the  sake  of  maintaimng  their 
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anirerBality,  I  vote  to  exclude  it.    If  it  be  needful  tbat  the  Bible  should 
not  be  read  in  the  common  schools  in  order  to  maintain  their  uniyer- 
salit}^,  their  freedom,  and  their  commonness,  I  should  vote  not  to  read 
it    Because  I  disesteem  itt    I,  the  son  of  a  Puritan,  and  a  Puritan 
myself;  I,  that  would  have  burned  at  Oxford,  and  fought  with  Crom- 
well— ^/disesteem  the  Bible  ?    Most  venerable  is  it  of  all  the  memorials 
that  have  come  down  through  all  time  to  our  daj.   More  joy  is  in  it  for 
the  common  people,  more  comfort  has  it  for  the  afflicted,  than  any  other 
book.    It  is  the  very  home  of  a  true  democracy.    It  is  the  very  temple 
of  liberty  in  this  world.  I  regard  the  Bible  as  being  that  which  stands  be> 
tween  aggressive  power  and  organized  selfishness,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people.    It  is  the  common  people's  book ; 
and  there  is  no  class  of  people  that  need  to  read  it  so  much  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  the  needy.     Theiefore  I  would  be  glad  if  every 
emigrant*s  chUd,  and  every  home-born  child,  of  every  faith,  not  only 
had  the  Bible,  but  had  the  opportunity  to  read  it  every  single  day. 
And  yet^  I  would  not  force  it  upon  any.    And  if  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  obliges  us  to  forego  our  principles  of  toleration,  I  shall  maintain 
our  principles  of  toleration.    It  was  because  they  would  not  suffer 
others  to  impose  their  faith  upon  them,  that  our  fathers  came  hither ; 
and  shall  we,  now  that  the  power  is  with  us,  take  the  ground  that  we 
may  impose  our  faith  upon  those  who  do  not  believe  as  we  do,  be 
cause  they  are  in  the  minority  t    Shall  we,  after  a  hundred  years,  with 
all  the  growing  light  and  knowledge  which  has  come  down  to  us  on 
this  subject,  commit  the  fatal  blunder  that  sent  the  Pilgrims  across  the 
sea  in  winter,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  noble  republic  t      We  be 
lieve  in  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  do  not  believe  in  forcing  one  man's 
faith  upon  another  man.     And  this  being  so,  how  can  you  organize  the 
common  school,  which  is  supported  by  the  ptiblic  funds,  in  such  a  waj 
as  to  force  the  Bible  on  the  Jews,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  New  Te^ 
tament,  or  upon  skeptical  men  who  do  not  believe  in  either  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New  ?     It  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  toleration  in  which  we  believe,  and  which  we 
love.    To  say  that  a  Christian  nation  has  a  right  to  have  Christianity 
taught  in  its  schools,  even  if  it  be  distastefrd  to  a  minority,  is  to  put 
forth  a  formula  for  arrogant  secte  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  niajoritj-. 
Put  the  term  Catholic  in  the  place  of  the  word  Christian  in  the  forego- 
ing sentence,  and  how  would  the  logic  suit  a  Protestant  f 

^' What !"  says  the  Catholic,  with  real  fear  and  conscientious  earnest- 
ness, '^do  you  propose  to  bring  up  the  children  of  the  community  a 
nest  of  infidels  ?"  No,  I  propose  no  such  thing.  Ton  might  as  well 
say,  ^'Do  you  propose  to  bring  up  these  boys  in  school  a  lazy  set?"  be- 
eause  husbandly  is  not  taught  in  the  oonmion  schools.    We  do  not 
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teich  the  meohaiiic  arts  in  the  common  school  There  are  a  hundred 
things  that  society  needs  which  are  not  taught  in  the  common  school. 

In  proportion  to  civilization,  work  is  divided  and  subdivided.  There 
is  one  kind  of  instrument  for  one  function,  and  another  kind  of  instru- 
ment for  another  function.  Early  in  the  primitive  times,  when  a  dozen 
£mctions  clustered  around  one  instrument,  the  teacher  used  to  teach 
Tsligion,  the  Bible  and  the  catechism,  as  well  as  the  speUing  book  and 
the  arithmetic ;  but  in  our  day  of  general  intelligence  we  divide  the 
functions  of  society,  letting  the  church  teach  dogma,  letting  the  &mi]y 
teach  personal  religion,  and  letting  the  common  school  perform  the 
task  of  teaching  mtelligence.  And  because  we  take  out  of  the  common 
school  the  special  function  of  teaching  religious  dogma  and  reli^ous  his- 
tory, do  we  therefore  take  away  religion  from  education  t  Is  there  no 
other  religion  but  that?  We  teach  the  child  to  read ;  we  teach  him  to 
seek  knowledge  as  a  means  of  manhood ;  we  give  him  the  impulse  to 
learn ;  and  we  say,  '^  If  we  may  not  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
school,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  bring  upon  the 
Christian  household  the  resposibility  of  greater  fidelity."  Build  up 
Sunday  schools  in  greater  numbers.  See  to  it  that  the  church  becomes 
a  true  teacher  of  the  whole  community.  Let  religion  be  taught,  with- 
out which  a  man  is  not  a  man  in  his  whole  nature,  and  is  not  fully 
equipped  for  this  life  or  the  life  which  is  to  come ;  but  let  us  not  for- 
swear our  own  principles  of  toleration  and  oppress  the  conscience  of 
the  Jew,  the  skeptical  minded  man,  the  Chinaman,  the  Budhist-,  or  any 
penon  of  any  belief,  or  nation,  or  class.  Let  us  not  impose  our  reli- 
gious books  as  a  yoke  upon  others  because  we  happen  to  have  the  msr 
jority  and  the  power.  That  would  be  giving  the  charter  of  imiversal 
tyranny  to  power 

But  are  there  no  other  ways  of  giving  rebgious  instruction  ?  Do 
you  suppose  religion  is  all  given  to  men  when  you  have  taught  them 
the  catechism  t  If  a  man  can  say  the  catechism — ^the  Lesser  catechism, 
or  the  Greater  catechism,  the  Westminster  catechism,  the  Episcopal 
catechism,  or  the  Lutheran  catechism — ^without  stumbling,  fi*om  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  he  a  saint  t  Is  religion  all  taught  through  such  instru- 
mentalities t  By  no  means.  If  the  teacher  that  stands  in  the  school 
is  an  example  of  justice ;  if  justice  as  represented  by  the  teacher  is 
sweetened  by  lenity ;  if  the  teacher  is  full  of  sympathy,  and  goes  down 
to  the  dull  and  the  stupid,  and  with  inlSnite  tenderness  liUs  them  up, 
and  supplies  their  want,  is  not  that  teacher  better  than  any  catechetical 
instruction  t  Yon  cannot  help  having  religion  taught  in  the  school  if 
you  have  a  man  or  a  woman  there.  But  it  need  not  be  dogma.  It 
need  not  be  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  not  theo- 
k»gioal  doctrine  alone  which  will  teach  religion.    It  is  not  anything 
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that  belongs  to  the  sects,  as  sects.  It  is  that  which  is  given  to  all 
For  I  say  that  "whatsoever  things  are  true,"  and  "honest,"  and  "just,** 
and  "pure,"  and  "lovely,"  and  "of  good  report,"  are  esteemed  by  men 
outside  of  the  sects  as  really  as  by  men  inside  of  them.  The  thin^ 
which  you  and  I  believe  to  be  essential  elements  of  religion — ^the  all* 
inspiring  love-power,  with  its  train  of  justice,  and  parity,  and  true 
sympathy — ^with  those  graces  which  it  creates  in  the  individual,  those 
vhtues  of  universal  good  report  which  dwell  in  every  Christian  bosom — 
these  things  all  men  believe  in.  Men  believe  in  practical  religion, 
though  they  may  not  believe  in  religious  doctrines  or  institutions. 

I  thei-efore  say,  Let  your  common  schools  take  care  of  that  for 
which  they  were  instituted — ^namely,  universal  instruction  for  the  chil- 
di*en  of  the  community  in  the  fii'st  elements  of  intelligence.  Make  the 
childi*en  readers.  Give  them  such  knowledge  and  training  that  they 
may  become  thereafter  their  own  instructors.  This  is  the  function  of 
the  common  school.  And  you  cannot  tax  too  heavily  nor  too  often  to 
secm*e  the  fulfillment  of  that  function.  The  wisest  expenditure  a  State 
can  make  is  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  For  every  time  yoa 
educate  a  child,  you  stop  up  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  of  the 
commonwealtL 

You  will  of  course  expect  me  to  speak  of  reli^on,  as  one  of  the 
indispensable  elements  in  producing  unity  and  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegiity  of  our  national  life. 

The  spmt  of  religion  is  reconciling  and  peace-bearing;  but  religion 
developed  into  a  philosophy,  or  religion  in  the  form  of  an  institution, 
is  pugnacious,  and  divisory;  and  always  has  been.  The  spiiit  of  dog- 
ma is  not  useless.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pugnacious  and  divisive.  The 
propagation  of  the  church  has  always  been  a  conflict  This  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  a  fault ;  but  it  shows  that  religion  in  this  world  passes 
through  stages  of  development  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
hearts  upon  which  it  is  acting.  While  it  works  upon  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  disposition  in  the  individual,  and  yet  more  strikingly  in 
communities,  we  find  it  to  be  a  disturbing  force.  But  when  by  dis- 
turbance and  strife,  when  by  fermentation,  human  nature  is  at  last 
brought  to  a  higher  condition,  and  communities  ai*e  brought  under  the 
constant  control  of  the  higher  reason,  and  of  the  moral  feeling,  then  there 
is  a  true  ripening  and  sweetening  influence  in  religion.  In  other 
woi'ds,  that  which  religion  does  at  fii-st,  divides  and  shatters ;  but  after 
a  time,  when,  going  through  the  necessary  developments,  religion 
comes  to  its  last  work,  that  will  be  "peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men." 

It  is  true  that  the  religion  of  to-day  is  doing  an  incalculable  work 
of  softening,  smoothing  and  reconciling ;  but  it  is  in  the  smaller  organ 
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izadons  of  society,  and  not  in  governments  and  in  whole  communities, 
that  its  chief  work  is  doing.  Religion  is  enriching  the  household.  It 
is  making  the  relationships  of  the  family  far  more  pure  and  far  nobler 
than  ever  they  were  before  upon  so  broad  a  surface  of  population.  It 
is  refining  social  life,  not  simply  by  the  progress  of  elegance,  but  by  a 
larger  good  will  and  a  truer  fellowship  than  ever  before  existed.  It  is 
developing  in  individuals,  purity,  self-denial,  benevolence,  and  tine 
moral  heroism.  It  is  at  work  in  society,  restraining  the  outrage  of 
passions,  inspiring  indolence  with  activity  and  enterprise,  building  up 
schools,  cleansing  the  ways  of  business,  and  producing  an  intelligent 
morality. 

This  work  is  constantly  going  on.  It  is  engaged  still  in  its  primary 

tasks.  It  is  a  fire,  a  sword,  a  war-trumpet  The  music  belongs  to  the 
future.  As  apples  grow  in  their  sourness,  all  summer  long,  and  find 
their  sweetness  as  they  ripen  in  autumn,  so  the  finit  of  religion  in  its 
instituted  life  yet  puckers  the  mouth  with  its  acrid  bitterness  of  imma 
tority.    By-and-by  it  will  ripen  to  sweetness. 

Instead  of  unity,  it  now  creates  division.  A  hundred  sects  there 
are,  and  each  one  thinks  it^lf  to  be  the  spuitual  navel  of  the  universe. 
All  of  them  alike  cry,  "Come  to  me."  Every  sect  in  Christendom, 
fi'om  the  oldest — ^the  Greek  and  the  Roman— down  to  the  last  and 
latest,  which  is  proudly  Christian  on  the  ground  of  disowning  Christ, 
is  in  its  organic  spirit  selfish  and  intolerant.  The  spirit  of  the  sects, 
whether  in  the  Catholic,  the  Greek  or  the  Protestant  Chm-ches,  is 
exclusive,  dictatorial,  divisive.  The  membership  are  oilen  far  moi-e 
Christian  than  the  organization  to  which  it  belongs.  At  present,  and 
especially  in  the  relations  of  the  sects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  combative  conscience  is  the  nerve  of  the  church.  Institu- 
tional religion  has  bred  divisions,  and  it  is  its  nature  to  do  so. 
Sects  are  but  the  splinters  and  fi*agments  which  fly  off  by  explosive 
violence  of  the  moral  sense  of  wanior  Christians. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  Roman  Chm*ch  as  of  the  Protestant, 
though  the  boastful  and  arrogant  affirmation  is  widely  prevalent  to  the 
conti*ary.  The  boasted  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  only  the  unity 
of  a  tenement  house  filled  with  quaiTeling  families.  The  Protestant 
sects  quarrel  out  of  doors.  The  Catholic  sects  quarrel  inside  of  the 
house.  Twenty  families  pecking  at  each  other  in  a  tenement  house- 
that  is  the  Homan  Church.  Twenty  families  pecking  at  each  other  in 
separate  houses  of  their  own — ^that  is  the  Protestant  Church.  There 
is  no  difference  between  them  so  far  as  .division  is  concerned.  Pro- 
testants bring  forth  sects  and  carry  their  young  with  them  externally. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  marsupial.  Like  the  opossum  and  the  kan- 
garoo, it  brings  forth  its  young;  but  it  has  a  pouch  into  which  they 
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mill  and  where  they  nestle  and  quarrel.    There  is  as  mnch  qnarreliiig 
in  the  pouch,  as  there  is  outside  on  the  bade 

I  do  not  speak  this  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Though  it  vdU  not  be  owned  by  them,  I  speak  it  to  their  credit  It  is 
an  honorable  sign;  because  it  is  a  sign  of  vitality.  The  age  of  unity  has 
not  come.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  attrition,  of  division,  of  vitality 
by  excitement  Many  generations  beyond  us  there  will  be  a  better  time ; 
but  to-day  vitality  comes  with  agitation  and  division.  So  vastly  pre- 
dominant yet,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  community,  is  the  coarse 
and  belluine  element,  that  for  a  long  time  religion  must  be  in  conflict 
A  religion  without  conflict  is  dead. 

Our  past  history  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  religious  institu- 
tions do  not  tend  to  national  unity,  or  to  any  considerable  power.  The 
civil  war  was  not  checked  by  the  spuit  of  the  churches.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  divided  into  the  North  and  the  South;  the  Methodist 
Chui'ch  divided  into  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  then  the  Episcopal 
Chm'ch  divided  into  the  North  and  the  .South.  Indeed  all  national 
churches  were  splits  and  the  halves  stood  in  mutual  oppugnation.  The 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  having  no  national  fomi,  by  their 
veiy  nature  could  not  divide  ecclesiastically;  but  the  churches  oi  the 
North  and  those  of  the  South  were  morally  separated  as  much  as 
were  the  two  halves  of  the  national  churches. 

Neither  do  we  perceive  that  the  work  of  cohesion,  unity  and  homo- 
geneity, as  it  was  not  favored  by  religion  in  its  sectarian  forms,  wiU  be 
much  helped  by  religious  bodies,  now  that  they  are  reunited;  for,  as 
hitheito,  in  this  distressed  world,  it  will  so  require  men's  religion  to 
maintain  the  organic  life  and  separateness  of  each  sect,  that  they  will 
have  little  to  spend  beyond  that  The  Catholic  sect  is  busy  with  con- 
veiling  Protestants,  and  Protestants  are  busy  with  protesting  agunst 
being  convened.  Calvin  pursues  Arminius,  and  Arminius  pmsoeB 
Calvin.  John  the  Baptbt  is  still  at  the  Jordan  immersing.  The  en- 
^nery  of  a  hundred  sects  is  biilliant,  and  all  proclaim  the  lapse  of 
others,  and  their  own  divinity.  Meantime,  religion,  descending  as  a 
dove,  rests  silently  upon  a  myiiad  souls,  comforts  sorrow,  purifies  love, 
overcomes  feai*,  and  visits  men  in  prisons,  at  sick  beds,  in  houses  of 
poverty,  amid  trials  and  sufiei-ings,  saying,  '*  Peace,  my  peace,  I  give 
unto  you." 

In  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  reduction  of  its  materials,  we 
hope  much  &om  Religion;  very  little  from  sectarian  churches:  much 
from  the  Spiiit  of  God  blessing  the  truth  of  his  Word  to  the  hearts  of 
individual  men ;  much  from  individual  men  that  are  nobler  than  their 
sect ;  much  ivom  free  men  whose  adhesion  to  forms  and  ceremonies  is 
the  least  part  of  their  existence ;  much  from  religion  as  it  exists  in  its 
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higher  forms  in  individual  natttres  and  in  pnblio  sentiment ;  very  little 
£rom  dogmas ;  very  little  from  theology,  as  snch.         * 

And  yet,  if  it  could  be  understood  by  them,  here  is  a  new  call  to 
the  sects,  not  to  disband,  but  to  hold  each  other  in  true  fellowship;  to 
act  in  harmony,  if  not  in  unity.  The  prevalence  of  gross  immorality; 
the  continentnl  proportions  of  infidelity;  the  waste  of  the  stock  notions 
that  is  going  on  through  tendencies  generated  by  material  science ;  the 
vast  work  of  civilization  and  Christianization  which  opens,  impossible 
to  quarreling  sects,  but  not  difficult  to  harmonious  and  co-ordinated 
denominations,  each  working  and  suffered  to  work  in  its  own  way, 
and  suffering  all  others  to  work — ^these  are  providential  calls  to  the 
great  body  of  Christian  men  and  women  to  truce ;  to  new  leagues  of 
amity;  to  cooperation  and  to  harmony. 

We  ask  not  that  any  should  cast  down  their  altar,  but  that  they  should 
permit  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  worship  unharmed  at  ours.  We  ask 
not  that  any  shall  revamp  their  creed,  but  that  it  may  not  be  considered 
a  crime  for  us  to  maintain  ours.  We  ask  none  to  let  the  full  sunlight 
pour  through  their  windows,  instead  of  shutting  it  out  by  colored  and 
grotesque  panes.  If  they  prefer  their  windows  let  them  have  them ;  and 
let  them  permit  us  to  have  ours.  Let  us  look  for  a  true  humanity,  let 
us  look  for  the  true  fruit  of  religion,  not  in  the  associated  body  of  this 
or  that  denomination,  but  in  the  majesty  and  power  of  love  in  the 
individual  hearts  of  those  who  are  gathered  into  sects.  Let  us  look  no 
more  into  books,  merely.  Let  men  be  the  living  ^natles  in  which  we 
shall  read  what  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  to  teach  in  any  sect.  Here, 
in  the  outpouring  life,  where  religion  means  vital  power,  power  of  con- 
science,  power  of  love,  power  of  faith,  power  of  beneficence,  power  of 
sympathy — here  let  thero  be  codperative  harmony  and  true  union. 
And  if  it  please  Grod,  with  a  civilization  which  comes  by  commerce, 
which  comes  by  intelligence,  which  comes  by  schools,  which  comes  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  all  parts  of  this  land — ^if  it  please  God,  with 
this,  at  lengthy  to  give  us  a  religion  that  shall  teach  men  to  love  one 
another,  then  we  shall  be  saved ;  our  nation  will  be  maintained  by 
bonds  made  and  riveted  in  heaven,  which  no  instrument  yet  formed 
can  cut  or  sunder. 

Until  men's  redprocal  interests  upon  the  higher  plane  of  moral  ideas 
shall  be  better  understood,  until  religion  shall  be  a  unidng  and  not  a 
divisive  element,  we  must  with  more  eagerness  than  ever,  look  to  the 
harmonizing  influence  of  men's  reciprocal  interests  upon  the  lower  plane 
of  commerdA  and  industrial  life.  So  wide  spread  is  this  nation,  that 
it  has  within  itself  almost  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  which  other 
nations  seek  beyond  their  own  borders.  The  far  North  and  the  extreme 
South  work  for  different  products,  but  in  difference  they  find  reciprocal 
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advantage.  If  legislatioii  be  hindered  .from,  impertinent  interference 
and  restriction  of  *our  home  and  foreign  commerce,  if  industry  be  left 
free  to  find  its  own  laws  and  channels,  we  shall  have  in  commerce  a  force 
drawing  together  into  undisseverable  unity  the  vast  districts  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  binding  them,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  with  a  force  which  can- 
not yet  be  found  in  moral  or  social  influenoea  For  human  nature  is  as 
yet  riper  and  wiser  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Self  interest  has 
more  power  in  promoting  peace  and  unity,  than  justice,  humanity  and 
religion. 

I  shall  advert  to  but  a  single  political  agency  in  the  maintenance 
of  National  Unity,  and  that  is  the  sacred  and  jealous  maintenance  ot 
the  HigfUa  of  t?ie  States^  and  the  vital  local  governments  of  States,  as 
distinguished  from  the  federal  and  national  government  New  Eng- 
land, from  her  earliest  colonial  days,  with  a  fervor  and  intensity  that 
have  never  been  surpassed,  preserved  inviolate  the  one  political  doc- 
trine which  will  enable  this  vast  nation,  if  anything  will  enable  it^  to 
maintain  Federal  Unity;  and  that  doctrine  is,  the  JRights  of  the  States. 
When  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  States  Rights  reappeared  in  the  South, 
it  had  in  those  warm  latitudes  undergone  fermentation,  and  had  passed 
into  a  new  thing,  viz :  State  Sovebeigmtt.  There  can  never  be  more  than 
one  sovereignty  in  a  political  body.  The  Natiox  (done  is  Sovereign. 
It  is  to  be  sure,  a  limited  Sovereignty.  The  metes  and  bounds  have 
been  fixed.  All  within  them  is  Federal,  all  without  belong  to  the  in- 
dividual States.  Within  their  own  spheres  the  self  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  is  absolute.  It  cannot  be  meddled  with  or  usurped  by  the  gen- 
eral government  Things  belonging  to  any  single  State  alone,  and  not 
to  all  the  States  in  common,  must  be  under  the  supreme  disposal  of  that 
State.  This  simple  doctrine  of  State  rights — ^not  State  Sovereignty — 
will  carry  good  government  with  it,  through  all  the  continent  No 
centi*al  government  could  have  sympathy  and  wise  administrative  adapt- 
ation to  the  local  peculiarities  of  this  huge  nation,  couched  down  be- 
tween two  oceans,  whose  Southern  line  never  fi'eezes,  and  whose 
Northern  border  never  melts. 

The  States  are  so  many  points  of  vitality.  The  nation,  like  a  Ban- 
yan tree,  lets  down  a  new  root  where  each  new  State  is  established,  and 
when  centuries  have  spread  their  gigantic  commercial  tree  over  a  vast 
space,  it  will  be  found  that  the  branches  most  remote  frx)m  the  centre  do 
not  impart  their  vitality,  carrying  it  through  the  long  intricate  passages, 
from  the  parent  trunk,  but  each  outlying  growth  has  roots  of  its  own, 
and  draws  straight  from  the  ground  by  organisms  of  itS  own,  all  the 
food  it  wants,  without  dissociating  its  top  from  the  parent  branches! 

The  dignity  and  power  of  National  Sovereignty  will  be  secured  by 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  local  rights  of  the  States. 
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Let  OS  all  labor  for  the  unity  of  the  nation,  for  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  for  the  spread  of  virtue  and  true  morality,  for  the  promotion 
of  an  indofltry  which  shall  redeem  the  poor  from  servile  and  sordid 
drudgery,  for  the  freedom  of  its  commerce,  for  a  more  just  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  between  all  its  races  and  classes,  for  a  more  benignant 
spirit  to  its  religion,  and  finally,  let  us  implore  the  God  of  om*  Fathers, 
by  his  own  wise  providence,  to  save  us  from  om*  wanton  passions,  from 
impertinent  egotism,  frx)m  pride,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  sensual  lusts, 
that  as  a  nation  we  may  show  forth  his  pi-aises  in  all  the  earth  1 


<•» 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  drew  near  to  thee,  oar  heayenlj  Father,  to  make  mention  of  thj  manifold  good- 
nett,  ihxongh  which  our  lives  bare  been  spared,  and  bj  which  we  have  been  loaded  with 
benefiu^tions  innumerable.  Every  hour  of  every  day,  eveiy  moment  of  every  honr  of 
everv  day,  bears  witness  to  thine  unending  care.  Thou  hast  commanded  all  thy  laws, 
tbat  they  forget  ns  not ;  that  they  serve  us.  All  the  seasons  are  bat  thy  servants,  min- 
istering to  US,  thy  children.  And  thou  thyself,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  art  evermore  near  to 
Qi,  brooding  apon  oar  hearts ;  lifting  us  into  life ;  bringing  us  toward  thine  own  self  by 
the  sweet  affinities  of  love. 

For  all  thy  goodness,  which  thou  hast  manifested  to  as  severally,  and  in  fiimilies, 
sad  in  a  community  together,  we  desire  pablidy,  and  with  unfi'igned  thanks,  to  reuder 
thee,  this  day,  oar  praise.  We  would  be  glad  before  thee,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  We 
thank  tbce  that  thou  hast  removed  war  fh>m  our  borders,  and  given  us  again  peace;  and 
that  all  the  manifold  sufferings  which  came  by  reason  of  war  are  being  salved  by  thy 
kind  providence.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  the  return  again  of  prosperity,  and  that 
there  are  indications  of  returning  confiduuco  and  love  among  alienated  brethren.  We 
thtnk  thee  for  all  the  auspicious  tokens  which  look  forward  to  better  times  to  come. 
We  thank  thee  that  there  are  the  seeds  of  intelligence  sown,  and  that  they  are  springing 
up  in  such  pleasant  plants  of  righteousness.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  giving  to  our 
dtixens  so  much  of  harmony.  And  though  there  be  much  that  is  discordant  yet,  and 
though  conflicts  yet  lie  in  our  way,  and  we  must  take  the  future  by  storm,  the  kingdom 
suffering  violence,  and  the  violent  taking  it  by  force,  yet  we  rejoice  that  there  is  so  much 
of  encouragement  to  arm  us,  and  to  comfort  us;  and  we  go  forward  in  our  way  of  life 
beUeving  that  thou,  O  Lord  Ood  of  our  fathers!  who  didst  inspire  them  with  wisdom 
to  make  wise  laws  and  true  governments,  wilt  bo  with  their  children,  and  inspire  them 
vith  wisdom  to  maintain  and  execute  wise  laws;  to  keep  intact  true  governments. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  aU  animal  fury,  and  from  all  corrupting  pas- 
lions,  and  from  all  those  ambitions  and  conflicts  of  interest  by  which  we  arc  in  danger. 
We  beseech  of  thee  that  all  our  strivings  may  be  rivalries  in  friendship,  and  in  thrift,  by 
vhich  life,  and  not  death,  shall  spring  up. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  this  morning  for  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  seasons;  for  the  harvests'  abundance ;  for  a  propitious  heaven  and  a  fruitful 
earth.  Accept  our  thanks  for  the  measure  of  health  which  hath  prevailed  throughout  our 
land;  for  the  prosecution  of  so  many  enterprises  of  industry;  and  for  their  suecesstul 

iasues. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  grant  stability  to  our  government, 
and  to  our  several  governments  in  states.  We  thank  thee  that  this  great  nation,  so  little 
time  ago  storm-tossed  like  the  sea,  and  casting  up  its  bloody  waves  to  the  very  heavens, 
ii  traoqail,  and  that  there  are  so  many  signs  of  continuing  peace  in  our  midst. 

We  beteech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessed  joys  of 
the  hooaehold;  for  the  purity  and  virtue  and  joyftilness  of  our  family  life.    We  beseech 
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of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  Ibr  all  the  prospeiitj  irhich  haa  attended  the 
BohoolB  and  coUegea  and  wminarieB  of  learaing  in  onr  luid ;  that  bo  many  have  Teaorted 
to  them;  and  that  so  manj  are  going  ont  firom  them,  aa  8tan  in  the  night,  to  bear  light 
and  guidance  to  those  that  are  less  fk^ored. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  accept  oar  thanksgiying  for  all  the  mercies  which 
thon  hast  TonchsaflBd  to  ns  through  onr  church.  Although  we  behold  its  veaknesa,  and 
its  manifold  imperfections,  its  foundations  having  been  laid,  and  it  having  been  bnilded 
by  human  hands,  yet  we  rejoice  that  thou  art  willing  to  abide  in  such  ioatmmentalities, 
that  thou  mayest  bless  thy  people.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  purify  mors 
and  more  thy  ministering  serrants.  And  may  all  those  that  teach  be  tan^^t  of  God. 
We  rejoice  that  thou  art  not  content  with  any  pf  the  channels  which  are  appointed. 
More  than  the  church  can  hold  is  thy  fkyor  to  man.  Greater  than  all  elae  is  that  ont 
pouring  light  of  thy  fine  Spirit  which  blesses  men  as  the  noonday  sun  in  all  the  earth. 
And  we  pray  thee,  O  Lord  our  God !  that  tbou  wilt  continue  the  Ood  and  Father, 
the  Bedeemer  aud  Baviour,  of  mankind.  Arm  and  equip  all  those  great  agencies  that 
have  power  in  them,  that  they  may  work  for  that  which  is  spiritual  in  man,  and  not  for 
that  which  is  animal. 

Bless  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Remember  not  alone  our  own  land,  but  all  lands. 
May  the  work  of  civilization  go  forward.  May  knowledge  take  the  place  of  ignoraoce, 
and  true  fiiith  the  place  of  superstition,  and  all  the  earth  see  the  salration  of  our  God. 

Let  thy  blessing  rest  with  us  while  we  shall  yet  sing  forth  tby  praises,  and 
while  we  shall  speak  messages  of  instruction.  Be  with  us  in  all  the  changes  of  this  day. 
And  as  we  are  gathered  together  in  onr  houses,  with  oar  dear  children  and  fkiends 
around  about  us,  let  not  our  love  and  Joy  grow  selfish.  May  we  remember  the  less 
fsvored.  May  our  sympathies  go  out  to  all  the  children  of  want^  evezywhere,  around 
about  us. 

And  so  may  we  live  in  the  midst  both  of  sozrows  and  Joys,  chastised  by  the  one  snd 
comforted  by  the  other,  until  we  are  prepared  in  this  school  of  life  for  our  heavenly 
home.  Then,  through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  take  us  to  our  eyeriss^ 
&ng  life.    And  we  will  give  the  praise  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  our  heavenly  Father,  thy  blessing  to  rest  npon  the  year 
that  begins,  now,  from  this  the  anniversaiy  of  onr  public  thanksgiving.  Grant  that  the 
light  of  truth  and  of  knowledge  may  shine  more  brightly  in  the  year  that  is  to  come, 
than  it  has  in  the  year  that  is  past.  Grant  that  all  the  influences  of  thy  Spirit,  working 
out  true  religion  in  vital  forms,  may  more  and  more  prevail  through  the  coming  year. 
May  we  be  faithful  to  onr  several  instrameuts;  but  may  we  not  vex  each  other.  JM 
not  Bphraim  vex  Judah,  nor  Judah  ves  Ephraim.  May  there  be  peace  in  our  borders- 
peace  not  alone  in  outward  interest;  peace  not  alone  where  men's  selfishness  tesches 
wisdom;  but  peace  to  the  coDscionoe,  peace  in  fhith,  and  peace  in  loving.  And  so  maj 
thy  name  be  glorified.    We  ask  it  through  Christ  onr  Redeemer.    Afnen. 


'it  i  1 1 '  A'V  ."-f  c .    id-  /v  --'-  »*•  ' 
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SOCIAL  OBSTACLES  TO  EELIGION. 
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"  And  a  man's  foes  Bholl  be  they  of  his  own  hoDBehoUL"— Katt.  x.  30. 

Toa  will  remember  the  connection  in  which  this  passage  stands. 
Oar  Saviour  smprised  his  hearers  by  saying — and  it  would  doubtless 
be  still  a  surprise  if  he  were  to  utter  it  in  our  midst — ^that  his  coming 
was  not  to  bring  '<  peace ;"  that  is,  not  at  first.  He  came  to  send  *'  a 
sword/*  There  were  ten  thousand  connections  that  had  to  be  sundered 
in  the  spiiitual  deyelopment  of  his  kingdom.  The  sword  in  the  be- 
ginning; victory  and  peace  only  in  the  far  future.  That  which  he 
declared  lias  proved  true  in  every  age. 

There  is  no  other  influence  that  has  been  such  a  disturbing  force 
aB  Christianity ;  and  it  has  been  disturbing  in  proportion  as  it  was  pure 
and  sweet  and  loving.  There  has  been  nothing  else  that  has  wrenched 
off  so  many  roots  as  the  attempt  to  raise  up  generations  of  men  to  a 
higher  plane  than  that  on  which  they  had  been  living.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  still  lacerates  so  many  cords,  or  wounds  so  many  nerves,  as 
when  in  st  community  the  moral  influence  on  any  subject  is  earned  up 
one  or  two  or  more  degrees  higher  than  it  has  been.  Communities  are 
80  interalfiliated,  they  so  grow  together,  that  neither  one  person,  nor  a 
given  number  of  persons,  nor  a  class,  nor  a  whole  community,  can  be 
lifted  up  without  deranging  the  combinations  that  have  been  formed. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  deranges  a  man's  social  connections  so  much 
as  his  entering  upon  a  vital,  active,  energetic,  spiritual,  Christian  life. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  religion  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable  thing  in  the  world ;  and  many  persons  who  are  harmoniously 
related  to  their  fellows  in  the  matter  of  religion — ^who  have  been  Chris- 
tianly  bred,  and  are  in  Christian  &milies — can  scarcely,  looking  out  of 
the  windows  of  their  own  experience,  imagine  how  it  can  be  that 
when  a  man  follows  Christ  his  ''foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold." There  are  many  whose  happy  experience  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  this  except  speculatively.     But  he  knows  very 
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little  of  human  life  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  a  thousand  who 
are  diffei'ently  sitnated,  where  there  is  one  who  enjoys  peace  and  tran- 
quility in  his  religious  experience.  Many  of  you  are  perfectly  well 
awai*e  that  there  is  nothing  which  requu^es  more  courage,  more  zeal,  and 
moi*e  help,  than  coming  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  and 
that  the  difficulties  spring  not  less  from  a  man's  surroundings,  than 
from  his  own  disposition.  It  is  not  simply  the  reluctance  of  his  own 
will,  it  is  not  merely  his  own  selfishness,  nor  is  it  alone  the  plea  and 
protest  of  his  lower  nature  against  the  higher,  that  stands  in  his  way. 
Those  who  ai-e  nearest  to  him,  who  have  the  most  interest  In  him,  and 
who  in  a  certain  sense  wish  him  well  more  than  any  others,  ai'e  often 
the  very  ones  who  are  most  in  his  way,  who  hang  heaviest  on  his  pur- 
pose, and  sometimes  draw  him  back  with  fatal  defection.  At  other 
times  they  draw  him  back  so  as  to  double  and  quadruple  the  exertion 
required  for  him  to  break  away  from  evil  and  take  hold  upon  good. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  '^a  man's  foes"  are  ^Hhey  of  his  own 
household." 

No  one  has  the  power  to  do  by  you  what  that  man  can  who 
lives  next  to  you.  He  that  is  across  the  way,  or  in  a  distant  city,  and 
only  touches  you  through  some  outward  channel  of  business,  may  have 
some  power  to  influence  you ;  but  he  has  no  such  power  as  one  wh(»e 
heart  grows  into  your  heart — ^for  people  in  life  grow  like  honeysuckles, 
that  twine  and  twist  themselves  together,  so  as  to  fcH'bid  any  separation 
except  by  the  knife. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  show,^r«^,  the  reasons  why  men  labor  to 
prevent  their  fellows  from  rising  to  a  vital  Christian  experience;  second^ 
the  motives  that  are  upon  men  who  are  seeking  a  higher  life ;  and 
thirdy  the  mode  of  overcoming  such  hindrances  and  resistances. 

1.  We  ai*e  to  remember  that  social  life  is  not  merely  the  accidental 
juxtaposition  of  man  with  man.  Social  life,  even  in  its  smallest  divi- 
sions, instinctively  organizes  it«el£  Where  there  are  half  a  dozen 
friends  who  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  so  that  they  constitute  a 
little  circle  by  themselves,  each  one  that  moves  as  a  factor  of  this  little 
circle  will  find  that  they  are  so  interlaced  one  with  another,  they  are 
so  woven  together,  that  they  have  a  common  interest  which  no  man 
among  them  can  meddle  with  without  affecting,  if  not  himself^  yet  his 
^companions. 

A  discontented  thread  in  a  bit  of  lace  wishes  to  nKthdraw  itself  from 
the  compact  of  the  loom ;  but  if  it  is  drawn  out,  the  whole  lace  is  in- 
jured.   If  this  thread  is  removed,  it  leaves  behind  it  gaps  that  are  fiital 
to  the  perfect  condition  of  Uiose  that  remain. 

Here  are  half  a  dozen  men  who  have  no  constitution,  no  by-laws, 
no  expressed  or  implied  agreement^  but  whose  lives  have  come  together 
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and  grown  into  each  other  like  the  over-crossing  roots  in  a  common 
Bod,  one  of  which  yon  cannot  transplant  without  cutting  half  a  dozen 
others.  K  you  take  one  out  of  this  company  of  men,  though  they  may 
not  know  what  is  the  matter,  they  feel  that  something  is  wi*ong.  One 
man  feels  his  pride  hurt ;  another  feels  his  vanity  hmt ;  another  feels 
his  appetite  hurt ;  another  feels  his  interests  hurt  They  cannot  ex- 
press it,  they  cannot  analyze  it,  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it ; 
but  here  is  the  truth  that  even  half  a  dozen  men  co-i*elated  and  acting 
together  in  business  or  pleasure,  twine  together,  and  form  a  little  so- 
ciety, and  come,  in  a  short  time,  to  work  into  each  other,  just  as  wheels 
do  in  a  machine. 

Tlie  snudlest  wheel  in  my  watch,  emigrating,  would  leave  all  the 
rest  of  the  wheels,  big  and  little,  in  a  very  soiTy  plight  Although  it 
may  be  very  small,  and  stand  on  its  own  rights  as  a  wheel,  yet,  after 
all,  it  has  been  cogged,  and  notched,  and  adjusted,  so  that  the  whole 
fitractnre  depends  on  that  You  might  as  well  smash  the  watch  as  to 
take  that  out  Frequently  it  is  the  case  that  the  members  of  a  circle 
are  so  affiliated,  so  exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  that  if  you  take  one 
oat,  all  the  rest  are  dissevered.  And  it  is  not  surprising,  it  does  not 
imply  any  great  degi*e6  of  depravity,  to  say  that  where  a  number  of 
men  are  living  an  ordinary,  an  average,  social  life,  and  one  of  them  is 
inspired  with  a  higher,  a  holier  religious  purpose,  and  desu'es  and  means 
to  go  up  on  a  level  that  none  of  them  have  been  standing  on,  his  emi- 
gration upward  wi'enches  them  alL  And  it  is  not  strange  that  they  try 
to  stop  it 

This  is  putting  it  upon  its  most  favorable  ground ;  but  frequently 
not  so  much  as  this  can  be  said.  Men  are  often  enlightened  in  this 
matter.  They  form  little  groups  and  societies,  as  I  have  said,  and  they 
are  distinctly  conscious,  either  that  their  life  together  is  not  a  religious 
one,  or  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  or  is  decidedly  bad.  Little  groups 
exist  all  through  society  that  do  not  wish  certain  demoralizing  elements 
taken  out  of  the  way,  because  these  elements  are  the  nerve  tiiat  vibrates 
enjoyment  in  then*  midst^  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  way  would  be  to 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  group.  And  so,  when  one  would 
break  away  from  such  a  circle^  by  enteiing  upon  a  higher  religious  life, 
there  is  oftentimes  the  reluctance  and  resistance  which  comes  from  the 
impoverishment  of  pleasura 

Men  frequently  stand  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  if 
one  goes  out  of  the  circle,  it  is  like  the  going  of  one  out  from  a  quar- 
tette of  singers.  The  other  three  are  leaner  on  acooant  of  the  absence 
of  that  one.  Especially  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  melody  runs, 
sometimes  into  the  tenor,  sometimes  into  the  base,  and  sometimes  into 
the  other  parts — ^if  one  or  two  are  gone,  the  others  cannot  sing. 
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It  often  lu^pena  in  social  life  that  men  are  affiliated  in  snch  a  way 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  pleasores — so  depend- 
ent that  they  do  not  wish  any  one  to  escape  from  their  circle,  and  that 
if  one  does  escape,  the  harmony  of  the  cirde  is  broken  up. 

This  is  still  more  so  when  pleasure  takes  on  unallowed  forms. 
Where  the  pubUo  sentiment  of  the  commanity  i.  snch  that  men  are 
obliged  to  evade  it,  as  they  often  do,  by  going  through  subterranean 
channels ;  where  pleasures  are  defended,  it  may  be,  among  the  men 
themselves,  but  are  in  such  a  sense  illicit  that  they  do  not  care  to  have 
them  come  to  light ;  there  is  under  such  circumstances  a  secret  harmo- 
ny, an  understanding ;  each  one  b  a  sentinel  both  to  warn  of  danger 
and  detection  from  without)  and  to  keep  traitors  from  escaping  from 
within.  There  is  nothing  freer,  where  all  have  confidence  in  each 
other,  than  meu  in  an  illicit  course  of  pleasure,  and  nothing  more  jo\- 
ous  for  the  time  being — at  any  rate  in  its  rosy  hours ;  and  yet,  there  is 
nothing  more  jealous  and  nothing  more  angerable  than  men  who  are 
associated  together  in  pleasures  which  may  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  but 
which  the  public  sentiment,  if  not  their  own  conscience,  disallows. 
And  if  one  of  them  attempts  to  escape,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  trea- 
son, because  it  is  treason  on  the  most  sensitive  ^)ot—- on  the  very  point 
of  their  organization.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  they  clutch  at  the 
escaping  one,  and  by  the  garments,  if  possible,  di*aw  him  back  again. 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  too,  that  the  escape  of  one  fr*om  a  circle 
towards  a  true  and  high  religious  life  is  hindered  on  account  of  the 
social  ambitions  which  prevail.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
wear  a  crown  on  his  head  to  be  a  king.  You  never  saw  ten  men  to- 
gether that  there  was  not  a  king  among  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
thei«  should  be  a  tiara  or  a  sceptre  to  make  a  pope.  There  never  were 
half  a  dozen  men  together  that  one  of  them  was  not  a  pope.  It  is  not 
in  politics  alone  that  there  are  systems  of  ranks  and  honors.  There 
never  was  a  household  in  which  there  was  not  an  organized  system  in 
which  the  principle  of  ambition,  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  did  not 
have  its  play.  There  never  was  a  little  circle  gathered  around  about 
some  bright  centre,  some  radiant  woman,  for  instance,  as  in  the  French 
regimesy  that  there  were  not  aristocrats,  monarchs  of  the  circle ;  that 
there  were  not  those  who  felt  proud  that  they  had  the  power  to  enter- 
tain their  companions — one  by  his  wit,  it  may  be;  another  by  his 
humor ;  another  by  his  reason ;  another  by  his  recitation  of  cunous 
things.  Each  one  comes  to  the  circle  with  his  contribution,  and  for 
the  time  being  he  is  regnant,  and  the  others  look  upon  him  and  rejoice, 
and  bum  incense  to  him.  And  in  turn  they  are  flattered  and  pnused. 
And  being  flattered  and  praised,  they  come  to  hanker  for  flattery  and 
praise.    And  it  is  very  hard  to  see  any  of  those  who  have  been  aocns- 
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tomed  to  bam  inoense  before  you  go  to  other  gods.  Men  hale  idoljs, 
with  one  exception — ^when  they  themaelves  are  the  idols.  Every  man 
wants  to  be  an  idol,  and  to  have  other  folks  swiiig  incense  before  him. 
And  if  anything  takes  place  by  which  men  are  led  to  fear  that  they 
are  going  to  lose  their  fmnkincense,  they  snnff  at  it 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  a  person  in  a  bright  and  radiant 
cirde  of  friends  is  about  to  separate  himself  from  that  circle,  anxious 
inquiry  is  made,  "Ai-e  you  sick? "  "No,  not  sick,  but  serious"  The 
worst  of  all  possible  sicknesses  is  seriousness,  it  is  thought,  when 
it  means  rising  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  And  circles  defend 
themselves  against  men  that  are  going  to  desert  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Another  element  which  comes  into  play  in  analyzing  the  reasons 
why  persons  endeavor  to  prevent  the  escape  of  men  to  a  higher  re- 
ligious  plane,  is  the  judgment  and  rebuke  which  is  always  reflected,  by 
such  a  course,  upon  their  own  career.  Every  man  is  the  natural  and 
appointed  judge  and  censor  of  all  those  who  are  doing  worse  than  he. 
A  handsome  man  interprets  and  measures  the  homeliness  of  the  homely 
people  that  come  near  him.  A  tall  man  makes  men  short  that  are  not 
so  tall  as  he  is.  He  does  not  do  it  on  purpose ;  he  cannot  help  him- 
self. I  have  known  short  men  who  would  not  go  into  a  room 
where  thei-e  was  a  tall  man.  They  desired  to  have  all  the  bcnelit 
of  their  height  without  any  unfavorable  comparison.  A  strong  rcn- 
soner  reflects  the  inferiority  of  a  poor  reasoner.  A  good  man  is  the 
natural  judge  of  a  bad  man.    And  so  it  is  all  the  way  thi-ough  life. 

Now,  in  a  circle  of  men  who  are  codrdinated  with  a  certain  sort  o^ 
moral  quality,  who  wink  at  each  other's  sins,  and  promote  each  other's 
pleasure,  at  the  same  time  helping  each  other's  consciences  by  main- 
taining  a  kind  of  conventional  agreement,  let  one  be  struck  with  the 
fire  of  a  nobler  aspiration,  and  let  his  conscience  begin  to  stir  itself  like 
a  sleeping  eagle  that  knows  sunrise  is  coming,  and  all  the  others  will 
begin  to  find  their  consciences  ti*oubling  them.  And  they  do  not  like 
to  be  troubled  by  their  consciences.  They  do  not  feel  the  inspiration 
which  their  companion  does,  but  they  feel  the  reaction  of  that  inspi- 
ration in  the  form  of  rebuke ;  and  they  do  not  like  it.  If  one  of  a  circle 
of  men  who  indulge  in  intoxicating  diinks,  who  are  addicted  to  intem- 
perance—not gross,  beastly  drunkenness,  but  refined  intemperance — if 
one  of  a  drde  of  such  men  becomes  dean-lipped,  his  dean  lips  become 
a  standing  rebuke  to  those  whose  lips  are  wet  every  day  and  every 
night.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  themselves,  unrebuked, 
in  animal  and  social  indulgence,  in  illicit  pleasure ;  and  they  have  been 
a  mutual  insurance  company,  in  order  that  no  man  should  suffer  rebuke 
in  the  presence  of  the  others ;  and  if  one  of  their  number  breaks  away 
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and  stands  up  so  that  they  all  see  that  their  lives  are  grossly  xdcked, 
he  becomes  to  them  like  a  warning  angel,  pointing  them  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  And  in  such  cases  men  that  have  been  kind,  and  genml, 
and  chaiitabie,  often  become  censorious,  and  disagi*eeable,  and  mali- 
cious, for  no  reason  except  that  one  of  their  companions  wishes  to 
change  his  habits  and  be  a  Chistian.  He  has  had  very  little  experience 
in  life  who  has  not  seen  this. 

Real,  not  ordinary  religion,  is  the  thing  that  brings  about  these  re- 
sults. A  man  can  change  sects  a  great  deal  easier  than  he  can  rii<e  in 
the  sect  where  he  is  to  a  higher  life.  A  man  can  go  out  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  into  the  Methodist  church,  and  not  be  a  bit  better  than 
he  was  befoi*e.  A  man  can  go  out  of  the  Methodist  church  into  the 
Congregational  church  and  not  be  a  bit  better  than  he  was  before. 
Emigration  does  not  change  character.  A  Protestant  may  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  may  become  a  Protestant,  with- 
out being  any  better  or  worse  than  he  was  before.  Therefore,  men  of 
a  circle  will  frequently  let  each  other  escape  and  change  sect  without 
any  protest.  But  when  a  man  proposes  to  himself  reformation,  and  a 
''higher  life,  the  cases  is  quite  diffei*ent. 

A  man  says  to  his  companions,  *'  Look  here !  I  am  going  to  quit 
Sunday  frolics."  "  Wliat  I"  say  they,  "  you  are  not  going  to  be  sober  T 
"  Well,  no ;  I  am  going  to  church  with  my  wife."  "  Oh  I  going  to  be 
pious."  "  I  am  going  to  get  some  religion.  I  think  I  understand  my- 
self I  shall  be  with  you  all  the  week  long;  but  on  Sunday  I  will  go 
to  church."  "  Oh !  that  is  all  right.  You  put  on  piety  as  a  sort  of  in- 
surance. It  will  make  you  a  better  fellow,  no  doubt  Religion  is  very 
respectable.    It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  you  to  have." 

A  man  arrives  at  that  time  of  life  when  he  is  married,  and  begins 
to  have  children  about  him,  and  he  wants  to  see  his  children  occupy 
good  places  in  society ;  and  he  thinks  it  proper  for  one  in  his  cir- 
cumstances to  let  the  world  see  that  he  has  religion  somewhere.  He 
wants  a  religion  that  will  not  trouble  him  too  much,  but  that  will  take 
care  of  his  sins,  and  insure  his  immortality.  The  idea  which  thousands 
of  pei-sons  have  of  religion,  is,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  insurance  company  for 
middle-Aged  people  who,  for  social  reasons,  should  have  a  kind  of  com- 
mitment of  this  sort. 

Therefore,  you  shall  find  that  men  may  change  and  shift  about  in 
these  ways  without  exciting  any  oppugnancy  among  their  circle.  It  is 
when,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  man's  soul  begins  to  lift  itself 
up  toward  its  immortality ;  it  is  when  all  that  is  bad  in  a  man,  or  all 
the  good  in  him  that  is  perverted  to  bad  purposes,  begins  to  get  the 
buffet,  and  his  reason,  and  higher  affections,  and  moral  sentiments 
begin  to  be  freer  larger,  and  more  controlling  in  his  lifb— rit  is  then  that 
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reli^on  separates  him  fiom  aiMRPe  who  will  not  go  on  with  him  in 
his  new  cai*eer. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  men  say,  "If  you  will  not  diink 
with  us  you  are  not  of  us ;  if  you  will  not  work  with  us  without  scmple, 
you  are  not  of  us ;  if  you  will  not  walk  hand  in  hand  with  us,  you  are 
not  of  us."  And  if  a  man  is  .brought  under  the  divine  influence,  and 
he  says,  "  I  am  God's,  and  I  must  obey  his  laws,"  then  the  line  of 
division  is  run. 

Oftentimes  this  takes  place  under  circumstances  which  are  exceeding- 
ly trying,  as  where  it  separates  husband  and  wife,  or  parents  and  chil- 
dren, or  near  friends,  or  lovers,  or  partners  in  business.  When  reli- 
gion has  this  effect,  it  is  like  a  fire  that  runs  between  men,  and  bums 
everything  m  its  course. 

2.  Let  us  see  what  the  motives  are  by  which  this  social  hindrance 
works. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  battle  of  fear  into  which  men  go. 
Fear  is  thought  to  be  a  very  ignoble  quality.  You  are  mistaken  if  you 
take  that  view  of  it  Fear  has  not  merely  a  low,  basilar  function. 
Although  it  may  have  a  low  form,  it  rises  and  takes  on  higher  forms. 
It  gives  an  edge  to  every  one  of  the  feelings.  Fear  joins  itself  to 
reason,  and  then  it  is  an  intellectual  force.  It  joins  itself  to  conscience, 
and  to  taste,  and  to  love.  Fear  pervades  the  mind,  and  every  single  feel- 
ing. So  when  men  say  that  fear  is  ignoble,  they  do  not  understand  the 
range  of  its  operations.  Many  men  are  wrought  upon  by  fear.  It  ope- 
rates differently  on  different  men,  according  to  differences  in  their 
nature  or  faculties.  Some  men  are  utterly  devoid  of  fear.  You  might 
as  well  attempt  to  dissolve  a  slate  roof  by  allowing  the  rain  to  fall  on 
it,  as  to  attempt  to  affect  some  people  through  the  motive  of  feai*. 
Some  are  stimulated  and  braced  up  by  fear.  Others  are  weakened  and 
pulled  down  by  it.  In  some  cases  it  acts  like  a  malaria,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  other  things. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  feeling,  men  are  plied  with  this  mo- 
tive of  fear.  Sometimes  it  is  in  one  shape,  and  sometimes  in  another ; 
but  whatever  shape  it  is  in,  men  know  how  to  use  it  against  each  other. 
It  is  the  instinct  by  which  men  manage  .one  another  for  harm.  ^  If  we 
were  half  as  wise  in  snaring  men  to  good  as  we  ai*e  in  snaring  them  to 
evil ;  if  there  were  the  same  wisdom,  the  same  instinct,  by  \v:hich  we 
should  know  when  to  take  them  and  how  to  touch  them  for  their  ben< 
efit,  that  there  is  by  which  we  know  when  to  take  them  and  how  to 
touch  them  for  their  harm,  how  glorious  it  would  be !  For  men  ai-e  to 
men  in  things  bad,  as  a  musician  is  to  his  instrument,  who  knows  all 
its  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  habit,  and  is  facile  with  it.  Men 
know  peifectly  well  how  to  deal  with  things  that  are  worldly,  carnal,. 
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devilish.    It  is  only  when  we  rise  to  tiie  nobler  development  of  nuui- 
hood  that  men  are  unskilled  and  awkward 

Kext  is  the  battle  of  interest  Men  try  to  dissuade  their  fellow 
men  firom  true  religion  on  accoant  of  the  effects  which  it  will  have 
upon  their  interests  in  life.  These  effects  are  oftentimes  produced  on 
their  business  interests.  Men  say,  to  their  companions,  ^'  Look  here^ 
my  good  fellow ;  there  is  no  harm  in  your  being  religious  if  you  do  not 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  Election  is  coming  on ;  and  if  you  want  to 
^*oin  the  church,  and  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  good,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  join  it ;  but^  as  your  own  Bible  says,  let  your  moderation  he 
known  to  all  men.  If  you  want  to  do  the  thing  up  like  a  gentleman, 
why,  go  into  the  church;  but  do  not  make  a  fuss  about  it.  You  are 
smart,  you  are  brilliant,  and  if  you  are  sen^blo  and  wise  you  have 
hardly  anything  to  do  but  just  to  wait,  and  the  people  will  gradually 
drop  into  your  hands,  and  you  will  rise  step  by  step ;  but  if  you  aie 
going  back  on  your  friends  in  this  way,  how  aro  they  going  to  elect 
you  to  anything?  If  you  are  going  to  be  ffoody  that  is  the  end  of  any 
chance  for  you.  You  cannot  use  any  such  matei-ial,  and  therefore  your 
interests  do  not  require  it  You  mean  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  you 
mean  to  rise  to  the  position  of  a  judge,  you  mean  by-4md-by  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  perhaps  you  have  some  idea  of  one  day  being 
President ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  realize  these  expectations  you  must 
begin  right  You  must  not  let  yourself  down  on  your  old  friends.  If 
you  go  into  the  church,  and  take  on  religion  in  good  earnest  you  may 
turn  out  a  minister,  but  you  will  not  succeed  in  anything  else." 

It  is  not  I  that  is  saying  this.  You  know  that  I  am  £untly  echoing 
human  nature  and  human  experience. 

To  another  it  is  said,  *'  Why  do  you  break  up  our  little  circle  by 
going  out  of  it?  You  say  you  are  going  to  be  a  Methodist*'  'Oh! 
no,  not  that,"  says  the  man  }  ''but  I  am  going  to  live  Christianly" 
"  But  you  cannot  live  Christianly  and  advance  your  social  position.  I 
recollect  what  you  started  from.  You  came  to  the  city,  you  know,  a 
poor  boy.  You  had  everything  to  make ;  and  you  have  got  along  re- 
markably well.  You  have  good  business  talents.  Thi-ee  years  ago 
you  had  no  influence.  Now  you  have  been  invited  to  the  house  of  the 
principal  of  the  firm.  He  has  fine  daughters ;  and  you  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  getting  one  of  them  as  snybody.  You  are  a  well  made, 
snugly  built,  handsome  fellow,  and  are  pleaong  in  your  manners;  and 
if  you  only  understand  your  hand,  there  is  no  trouble  in  your  ruung. 
Wut  five  years,  and  you  can  take  your  pick.  Everybody  who  hs§ 
daughters,  and  has  money,  wants  die  best  kind  of  son  in4aw:  and  yon 
are  in  the  mai'ket ;  and  you  are  not  going  to  throw  yourself  away.  If 
you  do  not  go  up  there  when  invited,  and  join  in  card  and  champsgn6 
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parties  without  regard  to  your  scruples,  you  will  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self, and  stand  right  in  your  own  light." 

If  I  should  go  to  these  men,  and,  in  this  bald,  yulgai*  way,  hold  up 
aecolar  interest  as  a  motive  to  religion,  how  they  would  resent  it  I  But 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  professional  and  social  prospects  as  mo- 
tives to  wrong  conduct! 

Bat  sometimes  it  comes  home  nearer  than  that.  An  old  surly  man 
has  a  boy  that  he  has  meant  should  succeed  him,  and  be  the  heir  of  his 
property,  and  take  his  place,  and  manage  for  him,  if  he  would  only  be 
greedy,  and  coarse  minded,  and  learn  how  to  take  a  creditor  by  the 
throat  and  squeeze  him  till  the  blood  flows  out  of  his  pockets  I  But  the 
old  man  hears  that  the  boy  has  been  attending  '^  those  cursed  I'eligious 
meetings ;"  and  he  says,  "  If  that  boy  is  going  to  get  his  head  full  of 
crotchets,  and  talk  about  ^'  generosity,"  and  that  sort  of  nonsense,  I 
will  cut  him  off  without  a  shilling."  He  calls  the  boy  to  him,  and 
says,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  !"  The  boy  does  not  know  what 
does  ail  him.  He  only  knows  that  he  feels  veiy  bad.  He  is  satisfied 
that  he  is  all  wrong  with  his  cu*cumstances.  Aud  he  blushes,  and  is 
ashamed,  and  is  ashamed  because  he  is  ashamed.  And  at  last  he  says, 
'^  I  am  going  to  join  the  church."  And  he  means  more  by  that  than 
you  tiiink,  perhaps.  There  is  a  dim  consciousness  in  him  that  he  has 
not  been  living  a  fit  life,  that  he  has -not  been  pursuing  a  manly  course ; 
and  he  is  determined  that  somehow  or  other  he  will  break  away  from 
the  things  that  are  holding  him-  down,  and  get  hold  of  something  that 
will  carry  him  higher.  And  his  father  is  <' sweet  on  him,"  as  it  is  said 
when  a  man  is  bitter ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  quarrel  started  veiy  quick. 
The  young  man  is  threatened.  "  Now  do  you  choose.  If  you  mean 
to  be  as  sensible  as  yon  have  been  heretofore ;  if  you  mean  to  be  obe* 
dient  (and  he  reminds  him  that  the  Bible  says  that  children  ought  to 
obey  their  parents) ;  if  you  mean  to  walk  in  the  path  that  I  have  marked 
out  for  you,  why,  it  will  all  go  well  with  you ;  and  I  would  as  lief 
divide  a  little  with  you  now.  And  when  I  am  dead  you  shall  have  the 
whole  of  my  property.  But  if  you  persist  in  going  with  that  sort  of 
people,  and  become  a  ranting  Methodist,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  I  will 
find  some  other  heir.  Your  cousins  are  quite  willmg  to  take  your  place." 

This  strong  and  most  vulgar  appeal  would  be  conclusive  to  some 
natures.  It  would  set  them  up.  **  As  for  me,"  they  would  say,  "from 
this  time  foi*th  I  serve  the  Lord."  But  there  are  others  who  would  be 
cowed  down  by  it.  There  are  some  men  who  are  very  accessible  to 
such  resistance, 

In  all  these  ways,  and  in  many  others  that  I  cannot  describe,  men's 
interests  are  assailed.  And  do  not  you  begin  to  see  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  in  the  declaration,  "A  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
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of  his  own  household"?  Sometimes  I  have  read  the  passage,  "K  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself;  and  take  np  his  croes 
and  follow  me,"  and  you  have  wondered  about  that ;  but  do  not  yon 
see,  as  I  analyze  the  experiences  of  actual  life,  how  full  the  world  is  of 
that  which  requires  just  such  dealing  as  the  battle  and  struggle 
through  which  we  are  passing? 

Then  there  are  persons  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  praise.  The 
love  of  approbation  is  8ti*ong  in  theuL  They  love  favor,  though  they 
may  not  love  flattery  nor  compliment  There  is  a  subtle  quality  in 
them  such  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  on  the  shady  cdde  of  men's  opin- 
ions. They  are  peculiarly  happy  when  the  sun  shines  on  their  souls 
through  other  men*8  favor.  And  under  such  circumstances  it  is  pecii* 
liarly  the  case  that  men  are  assailable  through  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  their  love  of  praise.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  cautious  and 
delicate-minded  man  can  say  things  that  will  rankle  like  poison  in  a 
young  man's  heart ; — and  how  much  more  a  woman !  A  woman's  eye, 
her  tongue  being  mute,  can,  with  one  glance,  at  the  right  time,  cut  a 
man  like  a  lancet  A  circle  can,  by  a  judicious  silence,  make  a  man 
feel  as  though  the  fogs  of  Kew  Foundland  were  on  him.  A  man  by 
skillful  treatment  can  be  made  to  feel  as  if  he  were  a  red-hot  iron  on  an 
anvil,  with  strokes  falling  on  him  thick  and  fast  And  to  some  natures 
such  dealing  is  enough  to  well  nigh  crush  the  life  out  of  them.  They 
shrink  and  shrivel  under  it  Pity  them.  Do  not  blame  them  too  se 
verel^  It  is  their  weakness,  though  it  may  be  their  crime.  While 
they  are  weak  there,  you  are  weak  in  some  other  point,  so  that  you 
need  succor,  too.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  fain  escape  as  a 
bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  but  they  cannot  go  against  this 
nuUery — this  battle  of  ridicule  waged  with  eyes  and  tongue&  Raillery 
mingled  with  kindness,  and  employed  in  a  winning  way,  is  an  admir 
able  instrument  for  innocent  pleasure.  But  have  you  never  seen  it 
wielded  as  a  weapon  of  mischief  ? 

Then  there  is  the  battle  of  dissuasion — ^not  persuasion  to  great  evilf, 
perhaps,  nor  to  any  immoralities;  but  dissuasion  from  a  higher  life. 
"  Do  not  give  yoiirself  up,"  it  is  said  to  one  who  is  awakened  to  his 
spiritual  condition,  "to  God  and  spirituality.  Live  among  men,  and 
be  a  man.  Stay  with  us.  Do  not  leave  us."  And  it  is  veiy  hard  for 
a  generous  soul,  a  tme  nature  that  believes  in  fidelity  to  eveiy  relation, 
to  go  out  from  the  circle  to  which  he  belongs,  against  their  aflectionatc 
appeals.    Ye  ai'e  my  witnesses,  many  of  you. 

It  is  not  unfi-equently  the  case  that  when  one  is  disposed  to  rise 
from  the  level  of  a  common  enjoyable  life  to  a  truly  religious  and 
spiritual  life,  those  in  his  circle  attempt  to  stop  him  by  undermining 
his  religion.    They  say  to  him,  "  Religion  is  well  enough  in  its  way ; 
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it  has  good  uses ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  the  bottom."  And  fi-e- 
qnently  when  one  is  inspired  with  such  nascent  religious  desu*es,  some 
old  head  takes  him  in  hand,  apparently  to  probe  him  and  see  how 
mach  he  knows,  but  really  to  unsettle  his  faith,  and  put  in  its  place 
doabt  and  scepticism.  And  it  is  much  easier  to  unsettle  a  man  s  faith 
than  to  establish  it  It  is  ten  thousand  times  harder  to  remove  a  doubt 
than  to  infix  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  some  difiicnlty  that  you  can  arouse 
a  jealous  thought  between  two  friends ;  but  when  it  is  once  aroused,  it 
is  like  salt-rheum  in  the  blood,  which  breaks  out  here  and  there 
on  the  body,  and  cannot  be  dispelled  by  medicine.  And  doubts — es- 
pecially fundamental  doubts — are  disea.ses  of  the  blood  spirituaL  Some- 
times they  wound  the  soul  to  its  very  slaying. 

Men  also  hold  up  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  escape,  the  lives  of 
Christians.  They  bring  before  them  all  the  scandal  of  the  church. 
They  call  their  attention  to  the  partialisms  of  men's  lives.  They  re- 
mind them  of  the  possibilities  of  their  not  succeeding.  "  Even  if  religion 
is  true,"  say  they,  "  it  is  a  great  journey  that  you  are  not  fitted  for,  and 
that>  therefore,  you  have  unwisely  undertaken.  Though  there  might 
be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  undertake  it, 
those  circumstances  do  not  now  exist."* 

Active  measures  are  frequently  taken  to  prevent  men  fi'om  follow- 
ing their  convictions  and  entering  upon  a  Christian  life.  They  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  patients.  Little  parties  are  gotten  up  for  them. 
Most  agreeable  ofiices  of  kindness  are  discharged  toward  them.  Their 
interest,  their  fear,  and  their  love  of  praise,  are  brought  into  the  service. 
All  the  ways  in  which  the  mind  can  be  subtly  and  gently  played  upon 
to  turn  them  back  from  the  course  which  they  believe  to  be  right,  and 
which  they  would  fain  pursue,  are  resorted  to. 

Then  comes  the  last  and  the  hardest  battle — ^that  of  love,  "  Oh, 
my  wife,"  says  the  husband,  "  I  feel  like  death  to  have  you  go.  What 
am  I !  I  cannot  go.  And  we  have  lived  together  so  many  years 
without  any  discord,  that  it  seems  very  hard  that  you  should  go,  and 
that  we  should  be  separated.  It  is  a  divorce,  I  cannot  live  so."  It 
is  harder  than  to  face  Mount  Sinai,  where  true  lovers  are  united  to- 
gether and  one  turns  to  the  other  and  says,  ^'  It  is  fatal.  There  cannot 
any  longer  be  unity  of  life.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  such  thing  as 
that  perfect  sympathy  which,  like  a  chorded  harp,  gives  out  harmonious 
music  from  all  the  different  strings.  If  you  get  into  a  religious  state  of 
mind,  both  of  us  will  be  wretched." 

It  is  when  such  things  as  these  take  place,  that  the  words,  "A  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household,"  dovelop  their  tnie  meaning. 
When  read  glibly  as  they  oflen  are,  they  sound  like  distant  drum-taps 
in  time  of  peace :  but  they  sound  like  the  long  roll  in  time  of  war 
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when  brought  down  to  home-instanoes  like  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

^He  that  laveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  %$  not  worthy  qf 
me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me,"  This  is  anguish,  when  a  soul  is  enlightened  to  feel  its  duty  of 
allegiance  to  God,  and  the  power  of  the  world  to  come  is  upon  it  As 
birds,  when  their  time  of  emigration  comes,  and  they  feel  the  impulse 
to  fly  to  the  summer-land,  and  will  not  be  stopped,  either  by  the  snap 
of  the  fowler  s  gun,  or  by  the  swoop  of  the  hawk,  or  by  any  solicitation, 
but  rise,  and  fly  through  night  and  through  day,  to  find  that  summer- 
land  ;  so  souls  feel  the  fascinating  call  of  God,  and,  rising,  soar — and 
must,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  upon  them. 

Where,  in  cases  like  these,  the  brother  pleads  with  the  sister,  or  the 
sister  with  the  brother,  or  the  parent  with  the  child,  or  the  child  with, 
the  parent,  or  the  husband  with  the  wife,  or  the  wife  with  the  husband, 
or  the  lover  with  the  loved,  it  rends  the  very  soul.  And  yet,  no  drop 
of  blood  was  ever  shed  that  one  might  be  ti*ue  to  his  own  convictions^ 
that  God  did  not  make  that  the  seat  of  joy,  unmeasured  and  abound- 
ing. Oftentimes  the  very  pang  and  anguish  that  are  sufibred,  are  the 
labor  pains  by  which  other  socfls  are  bom  into  God's  kingdom.  Fre- 
quently, under  such  circumstances,  simple,  calm  fidelity  bi^eaks  the 
snare  and  the  charm  that  holds  back  one  who  is  called  to  go  and  i^ 
pear  in  Zion  and  before  God.  How  knowest  thou,  oh  pleading  hus- 
band !  but  that  God  will  give  thee  thy  wife  ?  How  knowest  thou,  oh 
pleading  wife  1  but  that  God  will  give  thee  thy  husband  ? 

There  are  other  cases  that  I  cannot  mention,  from  reason  of  ddi- 
cacy — ^the  pleadings  of  partners  of  common  wrong  with  each  other — 
the  great  book  uni*ead  here,  but  in  the  light  of  God*s  countenance  like 
the  mvsteriotts  characters  that  are  written  in  invisible  ink,  and  that 
come  out  on  being  exposed  to  light  and  heat, — the  great  unwritten 
book  which  contauis  a  record  of  men's  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
silent  transgressions.  There  is  nothing  like  the  unexpressed  life  of 
souls  in  this  world.  And  there  linger  within  the  precincts  of  this  bouse 
those  who  know  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  holdings  back,  these 
golden  fetters,  these  silken  chains,  they  would  stai*t  up  instantly  and 
be  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  woe,  immortal  and  terrible,  to  the 
guilty,one  who  slays  the  soul  of  his  partner,  and  calls  it  love  I  It  is  be- 
traying Christ  again  with  a  kiss,  to  betray  one  of  his  disciples  with  a 
kiss  to  his  damnation.     Let  him  go.     Do  not  hinder  him. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  speak  of  the  modes  of  resistance 
that  one  may  lawfully  set  up  against  these  things. 

First.,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  yon  are  in  earnest,  and  sincere, 
and  that  tliat  which  is  upon  yon  is  not  a  mere  flreak  and  whim.      In 
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Other  words,  that  very  ooorse  which  you  frequently  take,  half  to  con- 
ceal, and  half  to  cover  with  a  laugh  the  self-ridiculing  smile,  is  ytry 
&taL  That  which  will  set  you  right  sooner  than  anything  else,  is  evi- 
dence that  your  feelings  of  aspiration  and  yearning  for  a  higher  life 
are  real  and  deep.  If  God  has  called  you  to  such  a  life^  and  you  havo 
heard  and  know  his  tones,  do  not  let  anjrthing  beguile  you  into  the  pre- 
tence that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  €^Dd,  and  that  it  is  but  little  to  you. 
Be  in  earnest  Let  men  see  that  you  are  in  earnest.  Take  ground, 
and  having  taken  it  keep  it,  whatever  it  may  cost  you.  Take  it  at  tho 
earliest  possible  moment  You  must  resort  to  no  half-way  measures, 
for  that  will  increase  the  fervor  of  your  enemies,  and  give  them  hope 
that  with  redoubled  exertion  they  can  win  you  back  to  yourself,  and 
your  irresolution  will  be  but  the  occasion  of  your  being  plied  more 
vigoroasly  with  attempts  to  balk  and  destroy  your  better  hopes  and 
purposes.    Be  resolute.    Be  sincere. 

If  possible,  take  with  you  your  companions.  How  blessed  is  that 
solution  where  the  whole  household  go !  **  If  thou  vnlt  go,  Oh  my 
wife !"  let  it  be  said,  "then  I  will  go  with  thee."  If  Adam  went  with 
Eve  in  the  first  transgression,  so  since,  full  often,  when  Eve  would 
pluck  the  apple  from  the  tree  of  life,  love  has  canied  her  companion 
with  her.  How  blessed  it  is  for  the  whole  ckcle  to  go !  But  if  you 
are  ready  to  go,  and  your  associates  will  not  go,  wait  not  for  them.  Of 
all  the  snares  and  blandishments  by  which  you  will  be  beset,  the  woi'st 
will  be  those  by  which  Satan  will  attempt  to  carry  you  back  again.  Do 
not  be  deceived  by  those  who  say,  "Do  not  go  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
you  will  carry  your  Mends  all  with  you."  While  you  are  waiting  you 
will  lose  your  fervor  and  impetus.  The  tide  will  run  out,  and  you  will 
be  left  The  golden  opportunity  should  never  be  neglected  for  an 
hour.  Go  thou  with  them  if  they  will  go  with  you,  but  go  without 
them  if  they  will  not  For  of  all  voices  there  is  none  that  ought  to  sound 
in  your  ear  with  such  authority  of  love  as  the  Voice  that  calls  you. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom.  Let  not  the  Spirit  of  God  plead  in 
vun  with  any  man's  reason,  or  conscience,  or  sense  of  manhood  to- 
night Count  not  yourselves  unworthy  to  be  called  Cast  not  these 
things  behind  you. 

Above  all  things,  if  you  are  endeavoring  for  yourself,  and  against 
social  entanglements,  to  rise  to  a  true  Chiistian  life,  remember  that  you 
need,  and  thai  you  shall  have,  the  help  of  God  It  is  a  lonely  way  that 
the  repentant  sinner  walks ;  yet  there  are  stars  behind  the  clouds  for 
him.  It  is  a  most  solitary  path  that  he  who  has  done  wrong  and  means 
to  do  right)  has  to  tread;  but  remember,  as  you  tread  it  in  all  the  pain 
of  solitude,  that  if  you  could  but  see  you  would  behold  the  form  of 
Another  walking  by  your  side.     There  is  One  that  says  to  you  in  tho 
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hour  of  your  ^couragement^  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  That  faithful  Chief,  that  loving  Christ,  that  Shepherd,  who 
seeks  the  lost  sheep,  and,  if  they  cannot  walk,  bears  them  in  his  arms ; 
lie  that  redeemed  your  soul  with  his  own  precious  blood,  and  seeks  to 
lift  you  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane — ^fi-om  ignominy,  dishonor,  dis- 
gi-aoe  and  death,  to  the  joy  of  his  ownership — ^he  will  never  leave  you 
nor  forsake  you.  ♦ 

K  God  is  calling  any  man  to-night,  listen  to  him.  K  God  is  draw- 
ing any  man  to  him  to-night,  do  not  hold  back.  Oh !  my  fiiend,  wA<rt 
tcill  it  profit  you  if  you  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  your  own  sotd  ? 
Oh !  generous  and  loving  nature,  snared  in  the  wrong,  but  now  repent- 
ing toward  the  right,  let  nothing  draw  you  back.  It  is  life  if  you  go 
forward,  and  death  if  you  go  back.  The  call  will  never  come  again  as 
it  has  come.  Forsake  father,  and  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister;  give 
up  all  friendship,  and  each  pleasure,  and  every  prospect.  One  single 
moment  in  the  forefront  of  that  all-rewai'ding  heaven,  where  Christ,  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father's  kingdom,  and  God's  angel's  shall  meet  you, 
will  more  than  repay  you  for  that  which  you  suffer  here. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOK 

Wo  draw  near  to  thee,  thoa  Heart  of  love,  in  whom  is  our  life  and  all  the  source  of 
oar  joy.  Oat  of  our  troubles  we  come— out  of  temptations,  and  sorrows,  and  burdens, 
aad  wearinoas,  and  doubts  and  despondency'.  How  many  paths  lead  hither  I  What  path 
is  there  that  brings  not  those  that  are  wise  to  thy  feet,  O  blessed  One  of  the  pierced  hand 
and  wounded  side  ?  And  who  that  has  over  come  to  thee  in  real  need,  and  lifted  up  the 
heart,  and  cried  out,  does  not  desire  to  come  again  T  It  is  the  memory  of  thy  gra- 
cioDSoess,  it  is  thy  tenderness,  \^hich  to  us  is  more  than  a  mother's,  and  more  than  a 
lover's,  that  brings  us  again  and  again.  Thou  invisible  Presence,  thou  mute  but  mighty 
Comforter,  unspeakiug,  and  yet  of  blc8:>ed  converse,  how  host  thou  turned  the  night  into 
day  to  us!  How  hast  thou  given  us  strength  for  weakness !  How  hast  thou  snatched 
victory  out  of  defeat !  "Haw  hast  thou  given  us  exaltation  in  the  midst  of  temptation, 
snd  lifted  us  above  our  adversaries,  and  set  our  feet  in  strong  places,  and  put  a  song  of 
Tejoiciog  in  our  mouth!  Oh!  how  many  escaped  souls  are  here  to-night,  that  could  lift 
np  voices  in  praising  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  tender  mercies  toward  them  1  How  many 
there  are  over  whom  the  waves  would  have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  for  thine  outstretch- 
ing hand!  How  many  were  foundered  when  thuu  didst  come  to  them  walking  on  the 
wave!  O  thou  Saviour !  it  is  not  the  world  that  thou  bast  saved,  any  more  than  the 
hearts  of  indiyidual  ones  before  thee.  How  many  can  say  that  thou  art  their  Savior ! 
How  many  souls,  at  the  mention  of  thy  name,  are  as  bells  struck,  and  full  of  sweet 
sounds  that  utter  thy  praise !  We  thank  thee  for  the  past.  Wo  look  hopefully  into  all 
that  way  where  thou  throwest  the  light  of  thy  groat  love.  Thou  art  the  new  and  living 
xray  of  God — not  the  way  of  our  reason,  nor  the  way  of  our  resolution,  nor  the  way  of 
oar  strength,  nor  the  way  of  our  skill.  Thou  lendost  thyself  to  every  needy  soul.  Thy 
itrensth  and  wisdom  are  over  us  all,  as  ours  are  ovlt  onr  little  children.  In  thee  wo  are 
saved  from  storms  without  and  temptations  within.  In  thee  we  are  made  victors  over 
the  flesb.  We  are  more  and  mightier  than  they  that  are  against  us.  We  can  set  our- 
selves agi^inst  the  full  flow  of  circumstances,  and  yet  maintain  ourselves — yea,  and  go 
forward  in  the  right.  Thou,  O  Grod,  dost  fill  the  soul  with  present  joy,  and  all  prophecy 
of  coming  good;  and  thou  canst  do  easily  the  things  which  we  most  need  to  have  done, 
and  which  are  impossible  to  onr  power. 

Now  we  commend  ourselves  again  to  thee,  O  blessed  Lover !  In  the  bosom  of  thy 
promises  we  nestle,  and  are  at  rest.  There  thou  dost  brood  us.  There  thou  dost  care 
for  us,  and  feed  us.  We  rejoice  in  this  paternity,  in  this  majesty  of  mercy,  in  this  end- 
lessness of  love,  in  all  this  wonderful  grace,  and  kindness,  and  sweetness,  and  mercy; 
and  tbe  goodness  of  God  shall  lead  us  to  repentance.  Not  against  thee,  O  blessed 
Savior !  will  we  let  our  hearts  run.  Not  against  thee  shall  audacious  sins  any  longer 
hare  liberty.  We  desire  to-night,  in  a  covenant  of  love,  faithfully  to  bo  kept,  to  yield 
onrselves  to  thee,  to  love  thee  and  serve  thee,  and  to  walk  in  those  ways  of  honor  and 
truth  where  thou  hast  planted  peace.  And  if  there  be  struggling  souls  that  desire  to  do 
this,  oome,  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God !  to  their  rescue  to-night.  If  there  be  those  that 
are  looking  wistfolly,  beckon  to  them,  and  say  to  them,  Come.  If  there  be  those  that 
are  coming,  but  very  slowly,  and  with  very  doubtful  tread,  oh  1  give  to  them,  we  beseech 
of  thee,  power  by  which  they  shall  be  able  to  do  all  things.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
thou  wilt  rescue  any  that  are  imperiled,  and  deliver  those  that  are  ensnared,  if  not  for 
their  sake,  yet  for  thine  own.  For  thine  own  name's  sake,  do  worksof  mercy  and  of 
wonder  in  our  midst.  Turn  back  those  that  have  gone  away.  Reclaim  the  backsliding. 
Save  even  those  that  have  given  up  their  fkith,  and  their  love,  and  their  service.  Deliver 
those  that  are  bond-slaves  unto  sin.  Go  down  again  into  the  very  shadow  of  death, 
thoa  all-seeking  Savior,  to  release  the  captive,  to  open  the  doors  of  despair,  and  to  bring 
op  froiQ  the  borders  of  the  dreary  land  those  that  without  thee  are  hopelessly  lost. 

And  so,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  this  place  may  be  filled  with  the  signs  of  rejoicing 
ofthoae  captives  who  have  been  rescued  and  brought  home.  And  may  thy  name  bo 
honored  in  the  midst  of  thy  churches,  and  thy  glory  shine  in  aU  the  land.  Spread  roTi- 
▼•Is  from  church  to  church.    Give  to  thy  ministering  servants  more  power,  and  to  thy 
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tnitli  more  effcd.  And  maj  we  hear  on  oyerj  side  of  the  growth  of  thj  kingdom*  And 
we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  the  world,  and  thj  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  And  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  shall  be  praises  erer- 
lasting.    Amau 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Onr  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken  to-night,  to 
needy  sonls.  Qnidkon  some  that  are  dring.  Quicken  some  that  are  dead,  and  bring 
them  to  life  again.  Draw  toward  thjself  the  oosnarcd.  Open  the  prison  doors.  Brcsik 
the  cord.  Destroy  thou  the  chain  and  the  shackle.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  ihou  wilt 
breathe  a  pare  air  opon  the  fetid  and  poisonons  atmosphere  in  which  many  breathe. 
Disenchant  those  that  live  in  a  sorcery  of  the  soul.  Oh !  that  thon  wouldst  dcUvcr  those 
that  arc  bound.  Come  thou  again  to  seek  and  to  save.  May  we  hear  the  joyf^il  testi- 
mony, may  we  hear  the  Bongs  of  release  of  those  who  are  going  home  from  captirity. 
Glorify  thyself,  and  quicken  us,  and  stir  us  up  to  take  part  in  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Lord.  Build  up  thy  church.  Comfort  thy  people  every  where.  Advance  thy  bauncr  in 
all  the  earth.  And  at  last  may  every  land,  and  every  nation,  and  all  peoples,  see  thy 
salvation.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amtn, 


CHEIST,  THE  DELIVERER. 


■4M- 


"  O  vTetohed  maa  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  thii  death  f    I  thank 
God,  through  Jeans  Chriit  our  Lord."~Soic.  tU.  94, 95. 


'«••» 


When  one  liafl  wandered  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  wilderness,  is  dis- 
conraged,  is  on  the  point  of  ^ving  up  the  straggle  for  rescue,  and  he 
sees,  suddenly,  the  gleam  of  a  light — ^he  knows  that  the  road  is  near, 
and  a  dwelling  house.  He  exclaims,  ^' Thank  God  I  I  am  saved."  And 
yet,  he  does  not  stop  to  point  out  all  the  partioulars  which  led  to  that 
exclamation. 

In  this  wise  I  interpret  this  abrupt  note  of  victory.  It  is  not  a  state- 
ment so  much  as  a  cry  of  joy ;  not  an  explanation,  but  a  triumph.  Fur- 
ther on,  Paul  reasons ;  but  here  he  exults.  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
consummation  of  that  profound  myistery  of  human  life,  which  all  men  in 
all  ages  have  observed. 

Kising  above  all  competitors,  we  find  man  standing  at  the  head 
of  earthly  tribes  by  his  complexity ;  by  his  power  in  variety  and  har- 
mony. He  is  not  so  strong,  to  be  sure,  as  the  lion  ;  and  yet  he  can 
exert  greater  physical  power,  because  he  has  the  control  of  all  nature. 
He  is  not  so  swift  as  the  deer ;  and  }  et  can  produce  and  control  a 
speed  far  beyond  his.  He  is  not  so  patient  and  enduring  as  the  ox, 
nor  so  sharp-eyed  as  the  eagle.  In  any  single  physical  quality  man 
finds  some  superior  in  the  races  of  animals ;  and  yet^  in  every  such  in- 
stance, that  which  is  lacking  in  special  organ  and  function  is  made  up 
in  the  final  results  which  are  wrought,  even  in  material  things,  by  his 
reason — ^by  his  control  of  natural  law.  To  man  only  is  it  given  to 
clothe  himself  with  all  the  powers  of  creation.  The  sun  is  his  minister. 
The  winds  and  the  waters  are  his  servants.  The  earth,  as  a  granary  in 
which  ages  have  stored  up  treasures,  opens  to  his  key.  While  he  is, 
in  special  organs,  inferior  to  one  and  another  of  the  animals,  he  is  col- 
lectively, and  by  his  relations,  through  reason,  with  nature,  by  far  the 
superior  of  every  one,  and  reaches,  through  his  faculties,  a  preeminence 
in  those  very  respects  in  which  he  falls  below  the  animals  in  single 
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organs.  And  jet,  Iftrge  as  he  is,  transcending  every  other  creature 
that  we  know  of,  man  is  not  happy — not  in  any  proportion  to  his 
nature,  and  to  the  hints  and  foregleams  which  that  nature  gives.  The 
history  of  the  race  is  a  sad  one.  Man  knows  more  of  everything  else 
than  of  himself  He  can  manage  the  physical  glohe  &r  better  than  he 
can  his  own  body. 

The  first  grand  fact,  then,  that  meets  the  student,  is  the  system 
of  elaborate  physical  forces  ^ven  to  man  as  a  creature  living  upon 
the  material  globe.  He  has,  in  being  clothed  with  flesh,  all  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  physical  world  that  the  ox  or  the  falcon  ha&  He 
is  bom  ;  in  his  early  days  he  feeds  like  a  plant ;  he  grows  up  with  all 
the  instincts  and  passions  of  animal  life.  Without  such  passions  and 
such  appetites  he  could  not  maintain  his  foothold  upon  4he  earth.  All 
the  very  passions  against  which  we  strive  through  life  are  admii'ablCt 
and  divinely  created.  No  account  can  be  given,  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  benevolence  in  the  construction  of  men,  which  leaves  out  those 
very  propensities  which  are  continually  destroying  our  peace,  and 
against  which  we  arm  our  virtue.  The  reason  of  their  mischief  lies 
in  their  relative  power,  or  in  their  predominance  over  other  elements 
of  our  being. 

For,  now,  the  next  grand  fact  which  we  observe,  is  the  existence  of 
supraranimal  elements  also  in  man.  He  is  not  an  animal  alone  and 
only.  He  is  a  creature  of  affections,  which,  in  variety,  compass  and 
force,  leave  the  lower  creation  in  a  vivid  contrast  He  is  a  creature 
endowed  with  a  reason  of  many  parts,  and  with  an  imaginaticm  which 
recreates  in  beauty  whatever  it  looks  upon.  He  is  a  creature  of  moral 
sentiment  and  of  spiritual  life — ^that  is,  a  life  which  deals  with  invisible 
qualities  and  supra-sensuous  realities. 

These  additions  to  man's  physical  economy  are  distinctive  and  pre- 
eminent In  them  lies  the  value  of  human  life.  Not  in  the  things  in 
which  he  agrees  with  the  animal  is  man  precious,  but  in  those  things 
which  grow  up  after  that,  and  rise  above  it — his  affections,  his  senti- 
ments, his  will,  his  reason. 

The  next  fact  which  we  observe  is,  that  men  have  learned  but  very 
imperfectly,  and  as  a  race  have  not  at  all  learned,  how  to  carry  them- 
selves ^o  that  every  part  of  their  nature  shall  have  fiur  play.  Regard- 
ing man  as  a  race,  the  animal  propensities  and  the  passions  are  always 
predominent  Looking  at  the  world  collectively,  the  force  of  human 
life  is  at  the  base.  The  energy,  the  continuity,  the  prodigious  facil- 
ity of  the  appetites  and  the  passions  carries  them  beyond  their  true 
animal  function,  and  makes  them  a  distui'bing  and  antagonistic  force 
among  the  gentler  and  nobler  faculties  of  the  human  soul 

Here,  then,  begins  the  conflict  that  is  waged  with  some  degree  of 
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power,  I  hope,  in  all,  between  man's  phy^ioal  life,  aa  represented  by  his 
appetites  and  passions,  and  his  moral  life,  including  his  social  affections 
and  his  mond  and  spiritual  part  This  is  the  strife  which  has  been 
going  on  in  some  degree  in  better  natures  since  the  worid  began — ^the 
strife  of  gentleness,  and  of  parity,  and  of  joy,  and  of  peace,  and  of 
fai  A,  against  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  appetites  of  various  kinds. 

To  all  souls  that  have  been  raised  to  their  true  life,  and  that  begin 
to  bring  forth  a  manhood  of  moral  qualities,  the  struggle  has  been 
always  severe,  continued,  and  often  piteous  in  the  extreme.  A  man 
who  can  read  the  seventh  of  Romans,  which  I  read  in  your  hearing 
this  morning,  without  a  sigh,  or  a  tear,  or  any  sign  or  thought  that  it 
represents  any  part  of  his  experience,  must  be  very  high  or  very  low 
in  human  life.  To  have  the  power  over  our  whole  organization  with- 
out a  despotism  of  our  animal  and  selfish  nature — ^this  is  the  very  prob- 
lem of  practical  life.  How  can  I  maintdn  the  fulness  of  every  part, 
and  yet  have  harmony  and  relative  subordination,  so  that  the  appetites 
shall  serve  the  body,  and  the  affections  not  be  darkened  nor  dragged 
down  by  the  appetites ;  so  that  the  moral  s^itiments  and  the  reason 
shall  shine  dear  and  beautiful  T  This  is  that  which  every  man  proposes 
to  himself  in  some  dark  and  obscure  way. 

There  is  a  thread  running  through  all  ages,  connecting  men  of  all 
races,  appearing  in  all  religions,  in  all  philosophies,  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  single  men  reared  in  the  most  diverse  views.  It  marks  the 
line  of  conflict  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  world  has  not 
been  able  to  harmonize  nature  within  man,  to  keep  each  part  in  its 
place,  and  to  keep  down  the  animal  force  from  insuiiection  and  despo- 
tism. And  there  is  one  long  plaint  and  wail  coming  up  from  the  hearts 
of  good  men  from  the  beginning  of  history — The  whole  creation 
grocmeth  and  travaUeth  in  pain  until  now. 

This  being  the  phOosophy,  or  rather  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to 
to  the  causes  of  that  disturbance  and  perpetual  conflict  which  is  going 
on,  what  remedies  have  been  proposed  and  suggested  t 

To  give  way,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  which  is  strongest,  and  to  live 
for  animal  joy,  has  been  one  special  method  of  settling  the  conflict 
Kill  the  higher  feelings,  let  them  die,  and  then  let  the  lower  ones  romp 
and  riot  like  animals  in  a  field — this  gives  a  brilliant  opening  to  life,  if  a 
man  feels  that  he  may  give  a  loose  rein  to  his  animal  passions ;  but  it 
gives  a  dismal  dose  to  it  It  may  make  youth  sparkle,  but  it  will  make 
old  age  dreary.  For  what  is  more  hideous  than  a  suUen  dd  man  buiiit 
out  with  evilt 

When  I  see  men  suppressing  all  qualms,  ridding  themselves  of  all 
struggles,  and  with  joyous  health,  with  alacrity  and  alertness,  with  gaiety, 
and  with  sparkle,  going  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  sensuous  life,  I  think 
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of  a  party  entering  the  Mammoth  Cave  with  candles  enough,  if  spar- 
ingly used,  to  carry  them  forward  and  bring  them  back,  bat  setting 
them  all  on  fire  at  once,  not  heeding  the  warning  of  the  guide,  dancing 
and  wandering  on  till  they  are  many  and  many  a  mile  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cave,  when  one  light  after  another  be^ns  to  fiicker,  and  bum 
low,  and  go  out.  Now,  alarmed,  they  with  haste  turn  back.  One 
candle  bums  out,  and  then  another.  A  dim  twilight  begins  to  surround 
them ;  and  then  daricness  comes  on.  Tet  they  are  miles  irom  the  erit. 
They  grope  about  with  outcries  to  each  other.  Some,  wandering  wide, 
plunge  down  chasms.     Some  ^ve  up,  and  lie  down  in  despair. 

The  world  is  a  cave.  They  that  bum  out  all  their  powers  and  pas- 
sions in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  youth  enjoys,  at  last  wander  in 
gi-eat  darkness,  far  from  the  exit,  and  lie  down,  one  here  and  another 
there,  to  mourn  and  die.  And  the  best  prescription  that  men  of  pleasure 
have  been  able  to  give  to  cm*e  this  conflict  between  the  animal  and  the 
divine  in  man,  is,  JSat,  drink,  far  to-^morrow  ye  diet 

Another  remedy  has  been  in  superstition.  Men  have  sought  to 
cover  this  conflict,  rather  than  to  heal  it.  This  is  the  way  of  supersti- 
tion. It  deprecates  results.  It  does  not  know  how  to  change  causes. 
It  persuades  men  that  by  some  superficial  offerings,  by  some  attain- 
ments, by  some  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  another,  by  some  placation  of 
the  gods,  a  man's  conflicts  resulting  from  sin  shall  all  be  set  right  Stt> 
perstition  neither  mends  nor  strengthens  what  is  good,  nor  weakens 
what  is  harmful,  nor  brings  real  peace,  though  it  may  banish  sharp 
alarm 

Others  have  compromised.  They  have  lowered  the  demands  of 
moral  sense.  They  have  yielded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  their 
selfish  nature.  They  have  sought  to  bring  down  the  top,  and  to  briug 
up  the  bottOHL  Morality  is  usually  the  name  which  is  given  to  this 
compromisa  Not  that  morality  is  a  thing  to  be  despised,  and  injuri- 
nous ;  but  simple  moi-aUty,  which  is  an  average  of  man's  conduct  with 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  is  an  empirical 
remedy,  and  comes  nowhere  near  touching  that  radical  and  fiindament- 
al  conflict  which  there  is  between  the  body  and  the  soul — ^the  flesh 
and  the  spirit 

Then  comes  philosophy,  and  deals  with  it  in  two  ways.  It  pro- 
pounds to  men  maxims  and  wise  rules.  It  expounds  the  benefit  of 
good  conduct,  and  the  evils  of  bad  conduct  And  then  it  proposes 
certun  rules  of  doing  what  we  cannot  help,  and  of  suffering  what 
we  cannot  throw  off.  And  it  is  all  very  well  So  is  rose-water  very 
good,  and  cologne  water,  where  a  man  is  wounded  unto  death.  They 
are  not  less  fragrant  because  they  are  not  remedial ;  but  if  they  be  re- 
garded as  remedies,  how  poor  are  they  I     And  philosophy  is  good ; 
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but  it  is  noL  good  to  cure  that  fundamental  conflict  that  is  waged  in 
eveiy  man's  natni*e. 

Then  comes  scientific  empiricism,  and  presciibes  diet,  and  exercise, 
and  regularity,  and  the  observance  of  natural  laws,  and  proper  occupa 
tions ;  all  of  which  are  good  and  excellent,  and  all  of  which  ought 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  piety.  Much  good  is  there  in  these  pre- 
scriptions, as  collaterals  and  auxiliaiies ;  but  how  many  men  in  life 
know  these  laws  T  How  many  men  are  so  placed  that  if  they  did  know 
them,  they  would  be  able  to  use  them!  Whose  rising  in  the  morning 
is  at  his  own  control  T  Nine  parts  in  ten  of  men  are  controlled  in 
their  outgoing  and  incoming  by  the  inexorable  law  of  business.  Other 
men*B  interests,  or  your  pockets,  determine  what  you  shall  eat  and  what 
you  shall  drink.  Not  they  alone  most  need  these  things  who  live  in 
comfort,  but  the  myriad  poor.  And  to  the  masses  of  mankind  what 
has  philosophy  to  say  T  And  if  it  says  anything,  how  many  of  them 
:ire  able  to  know  what  is  wise  or  just  ?  And  if  they  know  it,  how 
many  have  power  to  hold  themselves  to  what  they  do  know  t  K  there 
is  no  remedy  for  mankind  but  what  philosophy  brings,  there  is  none. 
Tou  might  as  well  take  a  babe  of  days,  and  place  a  medicine  chest  be- 
fore it,  and  say,  '^Rise,  and  select  the  right  medicine,  and  you  shall 
live,"  as  to  place  philosophy  before  the  masses  of  men,  and  tell  them  to 
appropriate  it    It  is  mockeiy. 

What,  then,  is  the  final  I'emedy  t  What  does  Christianity  ofier  in 
this  case  ?  Here  is  this  multiform  creature,  man,  built  on  a  common 
basis,  with  human  appetites  and  passions,  whose  misery  comes  from 
that  fundamental  strife  which  is  always  going  on  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  which  are  at  odds  and  oppositions,  and  will  not  be  reconciled 
to  each  other. 

And  what  does  Christianity  undertake  to  do  ?  It  undeitakes  to 
bring  to  man  a  higher  power  than  his  own,  and  apply  it  on  that  side 
of  his  mind  where  it  seems  beneficiaL  It  undertakes  to  so  bring  God 
directly  and  personally  within  the  reach  of  every  being  in  the  world ; 
that  he  shall  exert  a  conti*olling  power  on  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
realms  of  man's  nature,  and,  by  giving  power  to  it,  overbalance  and 
overbear  the  despotism  of  the  radical  passions  and  appetites. 

Or,  more  distinctly,  there  is  made  a  repi*esentation  of  God  in  Chiist 
which  brings  him  within  the  line  of  the  ordinary  imdei-standing.  That 
very  thing  which  many  men  seem  to  despise  and  shred  off,  I  cling.to,  in 
the  revelation  of  Christ's  divinity.  Many  say  that  the  idea  of  God,  the 
Supreme,  the  Infinite,  the  Ineffiible,  being  reduced  to  the  compass  of 
the  flesh,  sleeping,  being  weary,  and  wearing  the  infirmities  of  the  hu- 
man body,  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  conception  of  God.  Yes,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  God  of  a  poem,  or  a  philosophy.    But  for  a  man 
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that  is  crashed,  for  a  man  that  is  dying  for  want  of  help,  the  idea  of  a 
God  that  is  willing  to  come  down  to  him,  and  take  his  likeness,  and 
pat  himself  in  his  place  that  he  may  rescae  him,  is  blessed. 

Who  are  they  that  men  most  esteem  as  manly  ?     There  is  a  story 
of  a  missionary — a  Moravian — ^who  was  sent  ont  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  slaves ;  but  he  fonnd  that  they  were 
driven  so  hard,  that  tbey  went  forth  so  early,  and  came  back  so 
late,  and  were  so  spent,  that  they  coald  not  hear.    At  night  they 
came  fiom  their  toil  to  gnaw  their  cnzst,  and  roll  in  on  their  straw,  and 
snore  thi-ough  their  brief  hoars  of  i*epo8e ;  and  the  bell  and  the  whip 
brought  them  out  again  by  light  in  the  morning,  to  go  to  the  field ;  and 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  reach  them.     He  was  a  white  man,  and'  they 
were  black.    It  was  the  white  man  that  oppressed  them.    There  was 
nobody  to  preach  to  them  unless  he  could  accompany  them  in  their 
labor.    So  he  w  ent  and  sold  himself  to  theii*  master,  who  put  him  in  the 
gang  with  them.    For  the  privilege  of  going  out  with  these  slaves,  and 
making  them  feel  that  he  loved  them,  and  would  benefit  them,  he 
worked  with  them,  and  suffered  with  them ;  and  while  they  worked,  he 
taught;  and  as  they  came  back,  he  taught;  and  he  won  their  ear;  and 
the  grace  of  God  sprang  up  in  many  of  these  darkened  hearts.     He 
bowed  himself  to  their  condition,  and  took  upon  lum  their  bondage,  in 
order  that  he  might  show  his  sympathy  and  love  for  them. 

Tell  me,  is  not  that  the  very  epitome  of  what  Chiist  did,  who,  in 
order  that  he  might  reach  the  poor  and  needy,  and  bring  the  power  of 
the  truth  to  bear  on  their  understandings,  and  mitigate  their  sufferings, 
and  rescue  them,  and  empower  their  moral  nature  against  their  animal 
nature,  ^*took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  sei*vant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  him- 
self^ and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross "  ? 
That  is  the  story  over  again  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  €hd  manifest  in  the  flesh, 

Now,  if  you  are  searching  for  a  God  that  shall  be  radiant  in  heaven, 
where  everybody  is  happy,  and  everything  is  symmetric  and  ideally 
perfect,  take  you  the  God  of  your  conception,  and  go  live  among  my 
fellow  men,  and  see  their  tears,  and  hear  their  groans.  It  is  for  me 
to  look  at  men's  struggles.  It  is  for  me  to  see  men  that  are  dropping 
down  as  men  slide  down  a  cliff,  clutching  at  what  shall  hold  them  up. 
It  is  for  me  to  listen  to  men  that  are  in  prison,  to  the  sick,  and  to  the 
dying.  It  is  for  me  to  say,  "  Whe^e  is  there  help  for  those  who  are  in 
misery,  and  whose  struggle  is  going  the  wrong  way?  And  I  be- 
hold the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  of  men,  and  saving, 
"  Come  unto  me.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light.    Ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."     €rod  saving  men 
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can  never  be  defined  in  any  other  way  than  by  Baying  "  Christ !"  This 
repicsentalion  of  Gk)d  aa  a  patient  Teacher,  a  personal  Friend,  and  the 
Mediator  of  sin,  supremely  good  and  beautiful  in  himself,  and  in  instant 
and  intense  sympathy  with  every  soul  that  will  open  to  him,  is  the 
representation  which  we  need  for  our  soul's  distress.  An  order  and  an 
economy,  by  which  this  whole  power  of  God  shall  be  brought  within 
the  conditions  of  onr  understandings  may  be  personally  and  perpetually 
oora.  That  by  which  the  greatness  of  God  s  nature  acts  upon  om* 
apititoal  nature,  and  gives  it  tone  and  power,  is,  on  the  last  analysis,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  phAosophy  of  the  action  upon  the  soul  of  the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ.    It  is  God  made  personal  to  you  and  me. 

Do  not  you  know  how  many  things  you  ean  do  under  personal  in- 
fluence that  you  cannot  in  any  other  way  T  My  father  said  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  '^  Henry,  take  these  letters  and  go  down  to  the 
Po6t>-Office  mth  them."  I  was  a  brave  boy;  and  yet  I  had  imagination. 
And  thousands  of  people  are  not  as  cowai'dly  as  you  think.  Persons 
with  quick  imaginations,  and  quick  sensibility,  people  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  so  that  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  them  that  harder  men 
do  not  think  of  and  understand.  I  saw  behind  eveiy  thicket  some 
shadowy  form ;  and  I  heard  trees  say  strange  and  weird  things ;  and  in 
the  dark  concave  above  I  could  hear  flitting  spirits.  All  the  heaven 
was  populous  to  me,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  I  know  not  what  strange 
sights.  These  things  wrought  my  system  to  awondeiful  tension.  When 
I  went  pit-pat  along  the  road  in  the  dark,  I  was  brave  enough;  and  if  it 
had  been  anything  that  I  could  have  seen,  if  it  had  been  anything  that  I 
could  have  fought^  it  would  have  given  me  great  relief;  but  it  was  not. 
It  was  only  a  vague,  outlying  fear.  I  knew  not  what  it  was.  When 
father  said  to  me,  "  Go,"  I  went — ^for  I  was  obedient  I  took  my  old 
felt  hat,  and  stepped  out  of  the  door ;  and  Chai*les  Smith  (a  great  thick- 
lipped  black  man,  who  worked  on  the  farm,  and  who  was  always  doing 
kind  things)  said  to  me,  ^^Look  here,  I  will  go  with  you."  Oh!  sweeter 
music  never  came  out  of  any  instrument  than  that  The  heaven  was 
just  as  full,  and  the  earth  was  just  as  full  as  before ;  but  now  I  had 
somebody  to  go  with  me.  It  was  not  that  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  fight  for  me.  I  did  not  think  there  was  going  to  be  any  need  of 
fighting,  but  I  had  somebody  to  lean  on  ;  somebody  to  care  for  me ; 
somebody  to  help  and  succor  me.  Let  anything  be  done  by  direction, 
1st  anything  be  done  by  thought  or  rule,  and  how  difllsrent  it  is  from 
its  being  done  by  personal  inspiration ! 

'<  Ah  I  are  the  Zebedees,  then,  so  poor  ?  John,  take  a  quarter  of  beef 
and  carry  it  down,  with  my  compliments.  No,  stop;  fill  up  that 
chest,  jput  in  those  cordials,  lay  them  on  the  cait,  and  bring  it  round, 
and  I  will  drive  down  myself."    Down  I  go ;  and  on  entering  the 
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house  I  hold  out  both  hands,  and  say,  ^' Whj,  my  old  friend,  I  am  glad 
I  found  you  out  I  understand  the  world  has  gone  hard  with  yon.  I 
came  down  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  between  you  and  me.  We  are 
on  good  terms,  just  as  we  always  were.  You  have  one  friend,  at  any 
rate.  Now  do  not  be  discouraged ;  keep  up  a  good  heart  I  have 
brought  you  down  a  few  articles  for  your  comfort"  And  I  empty  all 
the  thmgs,  and  I  see  tears  beating  in  his  eyes,  like  rain  on  a  pane 
of  glass  in  summer ;  and  I  go  away  as  soon  as  I  can — for,  hard  as  in- 
gratitude is  to  bear,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  gratitude.  And  when 
I  am  gone,  the  man  wipes  his  eyes,  and  says,  *^I  did  not  know  where 
I  should  feed  my  children,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  meat  and  the 
other  things ;  but  God  knows  that  that  man's  shaking  my  hands 
gave  me  more  joy  than  all  that  he  brought  It  was  hun  that  I 
wanted."  I  tell  you,  when  men  me  in  trouble,  it  is  the  human  soul 
that  cures  and  feeds.     It  is  one  soul  lying  agunst  another. 

This  was  epitomized  by  the  old  prophet,  when  he  went  into  the 
house  where  the  widow's  son  lay  as  one  dead,  and  put  hb  hands  on  the 
child's  hands,  and  stretched  himself  across  the  child's  body,  and  the 
spuit  of  life  came  back.  Oh !  if,  wh^i  men  are  in  trouble,  there  were 
some  man  to  measure  his  whole  stature  against  them,  and  give  them 
the  warmth  of  his  sympathy,  how  many  would  be  saved  ! 

Now,  it  is  just  that  which  God  in  Christ  Jesus  does.  He  comes 
down  to  this  world,  and  says,  "  You  are  all  in  this  mortal  conflict 
You  have  all  sinned,  and  are  sinning.  And  you  do  not  know  the  way 
by  which  you  can  get  back.  But  I  have  found  it"  What  is  the 
way?  ^^I,  your  loving  God,  I,  your  atoning  Saviour,  am  that  way. 
Love  me,  and  let  me  walk  with  you  all  the  time,  and  I  wDl  see  that 
you  have  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  such  a  power  as  will  give  advan- 
tage to  the  upper  side,  and  not  to  the  lower  side  any  more."  That  is 
the  philosophy  of  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— a  great 
soul  come  down  to  take  care  of  little  souls ;  a  great  heart  beating  its 
warm  blood  into  our  little  pinched  hearts,  that  do  not  know  how  to  get 
blood  enough  for  themselves ;  a  great  nature,  with  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  with  the  infinite  love  of  the  effulging  God,  that  comes  down 
and  says  to  every  poor  creature,  ''My  arms  are  open.  Come.  Can- 
not you  walk  ?  Let  me  take  you  up  by  my  own  strength,  and  I  will 
.  carry  you.    Love  me,  and  let  me  love  you,  and  I  will  save  you." 

That  is  Christ  loving  the  human  soul.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any  bet* 
-  ter  way  than  that  Tell  me  if  that  is  not  the  very  way  that  philosoj^y 
has  found  out  It  is  this  sympathy  with  men,  and  this  willingness  to 
suffer  for  them,  and  bear  their  burdens,  and  cany  their  sins,  that 
cleanses  a  man's  soul.  It  is  the  impact  on  him  of  Grod's  nature,  it  is 
the  opening  of  the  soul  of  God,  so  that  the  divine  influence  flows  right 
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In  on  him.     It  t8  this  that  gives  my  upper  nature  strength,  and  hope, 
and  elasticity,  and  yictory. 

With  this  exposition,  let  me  make  a  few  points  of  application. 

1.  Yon  imderstand  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  d^^^ramty  of 
maa.  There  has  heen  so  mnch  mistake^  and  so  much^  oontroverey, 
about  it^  that  I  seldom  use  that  term.  Not  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  be  true  which  wise  men  have  thonght  who  have  hitherto  used  it ; 
but  I  think  it  to  be  infelidtous,  and  therefore  choose  to  speak  of  men's 
sinfulness  rather  than  their  depravity.  I  am  inclined  to  let  the  old 
yna  terms  die  out,  and  take  the  new  and  better  ones. 

What^  then,  is  a  man's  depravity  t  When  you  say  that  an  army  is 
destroyed,  what  do  you  mean  T  Not  that  eveiybody  in  it  is  killed ; 
but  that,  as  an  army,  its  complex  organization  is  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered. When  I  say  that  an  organ  is  utterly  spoiled,  what  do  I  mean  Y 
What  would  spoil  an  orchestra  t  Cutting  off  every  man's  head,  or 
smashing  every  one  of  the  instruments  ?  Yes,  that  would  do  it.  But  it 
can  be  done  a  gi'eat  deal  easier  than  that.  Put  every  single  instrument 
at  discord  with  its  fellows,  and  is  not  the  orchestra  spoiled  as  effectual- 
ly as  it  can  be  t  What  spoils  a  watch  T  Do  you  need  to  put  it  on  a 
stone  and  grind  it  to  powder,  in  order  to  spoil  it  ?  Take  out  the  main- 
spring. '^  Well,"  says  a  man,  ^'  The  mainspring  is  gone  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  not  all  spoiled.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  not  t"  How 
fiir  does  a  watch  go  that  has  no  mainspring!  ^  Well,  the  poLoters  are 
not  useless."  Perhaps  not  for  another  watch ;  but  what  are  they  good 
for  in  a  watch  that  has  no  mainspring  t  '^  Thei%  are  a  great  many  wheels 
inside  that  are  not  injured."  Yes,  but  what  are  wheels  worth  in  a 
watch  that  has  no  mainspring?  A  watch  is  an  organized  thing,  which 
requires  for  its  value  that  every  part  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
every  other  part.  If  anything  happens  to  it  which  prevents  all  the 
parts  working  together  harmoniously,  it  is  spoiled.  What  spoils  a 
compass  t  Anything  which  unfits  it  for  doing  what  it  was  intended  to 
do.  Do  you  say,  <^It  is  good  to  make  some  other  useful  thing  oft" 
That  may  be ;  but  is  it  good  for  anything  as  a  compass  ? 

Now,  here  is  this  complex  organization,  the  body,  with  its  various 
appetites.  This  body  has  grafted  upon  it  the  bud  and  blossom  of 
the  social  affections.  Still  higher  branches  open  out,  of  spiritual  senti- 
ments, that  tidce  hold  of  the  invisible,  the  ineffable  and  the  divine. 
Here  is  reason.  Here  is  fidth  acting  through  the  imagination.  And 
these  royalties  of  the  soul  are  all  mixed  up.  Where  conscience  ought 
to  be,  is  pride.  Where  love  ought  to  be,  is  selfishness.  Where  there 
ought  to  be  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  higher  sentiments,  there  are  the 
gnawing  insects  and  coiling  serpents  of  the  passions.  And  the  soul  is 
all  stirred  up.    Its  sympathy  and  harmony  are  gone.    And  is  it  not 
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ruined!  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  aU  bad  to  be  ruined. 
No  man  is  bad  in  everything.  Thank  God,  all  men  are  restrained  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  every  man  has  some  viitues  and  excellences.  There  are 
few  men  who  have  not  some  truth,  some  love,  and  oertain  elements  of 
faith.  But  how  many  men  are  there  who  have  a  harmonious  inward 
being?  A  man's  moral  sentiments  ought  to  be  strongest  and  highest, 
his  social  affections  ought  to  be  intermediate,  and  his  animal  passions 
ought  to  be  isubordinate  and  entirely  obedient  If  they  are  so^  he  has 
a  beautifully  organized  and  haimonious  being.  But  how  few  there  are 
that  come  anywhere  near  these  conditions  of  organization ! 

Man  is  depraved.  He  has  lost  that  harmony  which  belongs  to  a 
perfect  organization.  And  so  he  lives  to  struggle.  And  the  struggle 
through  which  he  is  passing  is  the  cause  of  human  woe,  and  soirow. 
It  is  that  which  has  drenched  this  world  in  tears,  and  roUed  it  in  blood, 
and  darkened  the  heavens,  and  made  the  history  of  the  past  hideous, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  futm-e  glocAny. 

2.  We  see,  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  sinfulness  in  his  unre- 
generate  state,  why  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  becomes  so  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  a  tiiily  Christian  life.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  living  Christian  lives.  Yes,  it  is  true,  in  Christian 
eanimunities,  but  not  out  of  theoL  In  Christian  communities  there 
are  so  many  churches,  and  so  many  thousands  of  men  who  do  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  they  throw  around  about  them  a  reflect- 
ed light  of  this  truth.  A  man  growing  up  in  that  reflected  light  may 
go  a  great  way  up  in  the  Christian  life.  But  go  into  a  community 
where  there  is  no  such  reflected  light,  and  see  if  you  will  find  men 
that  are  thus  lifted  up. 

What  we  want  is  not  more  knowledge.  Influence  is  what  we 
want  The  apostle  says,  ^'I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospd  of 
Christ  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  Grod  unto  salva- 
tion." It  is  power  that  we  want  I  do  not  care  for  this  as  a  technical 
question.  I  do  not  care  for  it  as  a  theological  question.  I  am  so 
far  from  the  binding  sympathy  of  the  schools,  that  it  would  cost 
me  nothing,  in  a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  take  one 
or  another  ground  on  any  doctiinal  question.  But  as  a  living  man, 
having  had  the  experience  of  my  own  soul,  and  having  been  conver- 
sant with  the  experiences  of  others,  what  I  want  is  power.  And  that 
is  what  they  lack  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Their  trouble  is  weakness.  They  are  elegant,  but  they  are  soft  They 
are  refined,  but  they  are  inefficient  They  may  in  a  thousand  philan- 
thropies be  efficient ;  but  show  me  a  man  who  does  not  beliere  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  can* 
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not  take  direct  hold  of  the  oonsdenoe  or  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  shake 
him  with  the  power  of  the  judgment  to  come.  I  would  not  preadi  as 
a  moralist,  having  preached,  so  long,  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  For  this  latter  is  the  teacliing  of  man's  utter 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  of  the  power  of  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  takes  hold  of  the  imagination,  dominates  the  reason,  and  goes 
dear  down  into  the  dungeon-depths  of  a  man's  passions.  God  can 
cleanse  the  heart  Man  cannot  And  that  God  whom  we  can  undeiv 
stand  IS  the  God  that  walked  in  Jerusalem,  that  suffered  upon  Calvary, 
and  that  lives  again,  having  lifted  himself  up  into  eternal  spheres  of 
power,  that  he  might  bring  many  sons  and  daughters  home  to  Zion. 

Whatever,  then,  obscures  this  personal  divinity  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whatever  keeps  it  away  from  a  man,  is  just  so  far  a  practical  heresy. 
It  may  be  done  by  denying  technically  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  it  is  done  otherwise.  It  is  sometimes  done  doctrinally.  It 
is  done,  oftentimes,  by  abstractions,  instead  of  personalities.  What 
a  man  needs  is  a  divine  Friend,  present  with  him,  loving  him,  helping 
him,  and  pouring  the  actual  tide  of  soul-influence  in  upon  him;  and 
anything  that  takes  that  away,  takes  away  substantially  the  divinity  and 
power  which  there  is  in  Christ 

We  see,  therefore,  the  mistake  of  substituting  plans  and  doctrines 
and  abstractions  of  government  for  the  personal  and  living  Saviour. 

I  have  received  many,  many  kind  letters,  well-intentioned,  fi-'om 
persons  who,  while  they  thought  my  preaching  was  edifying  to  those 
that  were  already  Christians,  did  not  believe  it  was  exactly  the  light 
kind  of  preaching  for  those  who  had  not  begun  to  be  Christians.  And 
they  complained  especially  because  I  said  so  little  about  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  so  little  about  the  atonement  of  Christy  and  so  little  about  a 
plan  of  sahoHonj  and  so  little  about  the  cross. 

Now,  look  back  at  all  these  historical  phrases.  I  recognize  that 
once  they  not  only  were  living  terms,  but  had  a  distinct  relation  and 
benefit  in  the  use  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first  employed.  I 
can  understand  how  to  the  Jews,  brought  up  as  they  were,  "atonement," 
"sacrifice,"  and  "blood"  might  have  come  home  with  fresh  and  vivid 
meaning.  But  you  have  never  seen  a  bullock  killed  for  sacrifice ;  you 
live  two  thousand  years  from  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  yet  you  are 
keeping  up  the  terms  of  sacrifice  and  slaughter.  And  I  hold  that 
while  we  may  use  these  terms  reverently,  because  they  are  Scriptural, 
and  have  a  certain  artificially  sacred  association  connected  with  them, 
it  is  far  better  to  take  the  living  Grod,  and  bring  him,  by  the  language 
which  is  given  us  to^dat/,  to  the  bosom  and  heart  and  confidence  of  men. 
Tell  me,  have  I  failed  to  preach  a  living  Christ!  Tell  me,  have  I 
fiiiled  to  preach  a  Christ  burning  with  sympathy  for  sinful  men  t    Tell 
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me,  have  I  fiiiled  to  show  men,  dying  in  their  sins,  that  there  was  a  love 
of  God  that  could  put  its  arms  about  them,  and  cleanse  them,  and  lift 
them  up  into  its  own  felicity,  if  they  were  willing?  Have  I  been  £uth- 
less  to  this  ?  Then  God  forgive  me !  for  all  my  ministry  has  been 
empty.  But  to  me  the  heaven  has  been  one  magnificent  procession  of 
divinities.  To  me  Christ  has  been  all  in  all,  Alpha  and  Omega,  begin- 
ning and  end,  ever-present,  and  ever-living.  I  have,  to  be  sure,  not 
preached  a  system  of  revelations.  I  have  not  used  the  abstract  term 
plan  qfsalvoHofi.  I  have  not  talked  about  the  oUmemenL  I  have 
not  undertaken  to  sound  abstract  doctrines  in  your  ears.  I  have  done 
better  than  that;  and  I  call  God  to  witness  that  it  is  better.  I  have 
preached  a  living  Jesus,  as  a  Brother,  a  Friend,  a  Saviour,  an  ever- 
loving  Grod ;  and  this  is  better  than  preaching  any  of  these  abstractions. 
It  is  better  than  preaching  any  of  the  old  symbolic  forms  of  Sdipture, 
and  especially  better  than  preaching  those  dogmas  that  have  been  con- 
structed by  philosophy  in  modern  times  or  mediieval  days.  I  hold  that 
the  trvte  preaching  is  to  make  every  man  feel  that  God  has  had  compas- 
sion on  him ;  that  God,  instead  of  being  afar  off,  is  near ;  that  he  is 
powerful ;  that  in  the  struggle  which  men  are  waging  with  pride  and 
selfishness,  with  the  appetites  and  passions,  they  are  not  alone ;  that 
not  only  are  the  heavenly  hosts  spectators,  but  chiefly  He  is  a  spectator 
who  died  for  them,  and  ever  intercedes  for  them. 

I  have  preached  this..  It  is  right  preaching.  If  there  was  more  of 
it<,  theology  would  not  be  so  dead,  and  churches  would  not  be  so  thin. 
It  is  because  preaching  is  usually  doctrinal  and  abstract  that  it  does  not 
touch  men,  and  that  they  do  not  want  it.  What  man  wants  who  is 
striving  with  an  infirmity,  is  to  be  told,  "  Gk)d  does  not  hate  yon.  He 
feels  for  you.  He  has  shown  it  in  that  he  has  suffei^d  for  you.  And 
as  he  did  once  in  Jerusalem,  so  wUl  he  do  again.  It  is  the  essential, 
inherent,  eternal  natm'e  of  God,  to  give  himself  for  the  rescue  of  those 
who  are  poor." 

Man  is  low  down.  ■  His  guiding  light  blazes  yonder.  With  every  step 
upward  he  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself,  because  he  is  coming 
nearer  to  his  God.  One  man  is  tempted  with  lust;  another  with  pride; 
another  with  avarice ;  another  with  a  domiiieering  ambition ;  another 
with  an  appetite  for  drunkenness  and  gluttony.  Here  come  men,  with 
these  vaiious  experiences,  and  cluster  befoie  God.  Is  there  any  re 
demption  for  them.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  their  troubles.  Men  hate 
them.  Lust  hisses  at  them.  A  rod  of  iron  is  wielded  over  them  in 
the  community.  Men  that  do  wrong  veiy  soon  become  discouraged 
and  outcast  And  they  need  help.  The  point  of  sympatliy  and  saocor 
in  the  whole  univei'se  is  in  the  heart  of  the  revealed  God — ^in  Jesus 
Christ. 
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A  ship  rcms  aground  in  a  high  wind.  The  men  are  beaten  off.  They 
are  a  mile  from  the  shore.  While  one  and  another  go  down,  some 
more  stalwart  arm  buffets  the  waves.  Wliat  with  the  wind  and  the 
waves  and  his  own  tag^ng  endeavors,  he  reaches  at  last  so  near  the 
shore  that  he  can  put  his  foot  to  the  sand.  At  last,  when  he  is  almost 
spent,  a  wave  leaves  him,  as  it  rolls  out  surging  seaward,  and  he  is  on 
the  land.  And  oh  I  if  he  could  haste  to  secure  his  footing ;  but  back 
it  comes,  roaring  up  to  him,  iiishing  around  and  beyond  him,  and 
swings  him  out  again.  Fainter,  but  with  pluck  to  the  last,  he  strives 
once  more  to  come  up  on  the  beach,  and  maintains  his  foothold,  and 
again  the  wave  leaves  him.  But  again  it  comes  and  sweeps  him  out. 
So  it  plays  with  him  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  till  by  and  by  his  strength  is 
gone,  and  he  collapses  like  the  rags  that  are  on  him,  and  he,  earned  as 
the  water  wills,  is  drowned. 

So  I  see  men  who  have  gone  wrong  striving  to  reform.  I  see  men 
that  have  broken  down  the  laws  of  health  in  their  own  bodies,  men 
who  by  drink  and  gluttony  and  lust  are  consuming  the  marrow  of  their 
life,  seeking  to  get  on  shore  again,  and  escape.  And  they  ai'e  almost 
saved,  and  would  be  quite,  if  it  were  not  that  temptations  come  rush* 
ing  in,  and  sweep  them  off  from  theu*  feet  Is  there  nobody  to  pity 
them?  Are  men  like  the  solitary  mariner  on  a  desolate  coast,  whose 
whole  strife  is  in  the  night,  and  who  is  without  a  spectator  t  No,  no  ! 
God  is  doing  something  else  besides  brightening  the  sun  and  oiling  the 
stars!  Ck>d  sits  in  heaven  to  love.  There  are  secrets  of  God*s  provi 
dence,  and  wonder-working  ways  of  God  that  will  yet  flame  in  blessed 
disclosure.  God's  loving  heart  is  the  source  of  that  circulating  blood 
which,  going  through  all  the  globe,  is  restoring  life,  and  helping  men. 

Are  your  father  and  mother  dead  t  No.  Grod  is  your  Father  and 
your  Mother.  Do  you  say,  "Nobody  cai'es  for  my  soul  1"  The  out- 
stretched arms  of  Him  that  suffered  are  about  yon.  There  is  a  Christ 
who  believes  in  men,  thinks  for  men,  longs  for  men,  and .  strives  for 
men.  And  there  is  no  man  that  has  gone  so  wrong  but  that,  if  he 
will,  he  may  be  clean,  may  be  strong,  and  may  be  saved. 

This  Jesus  Chi*ist  I  preach  to  you.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  will 
make  an  important  victory  over  himself  without  this  divine  help.  I  do 
not  believe  any  man  will  escape  without  a  ransom.  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  who  is  whelmed  in  sin,  and  whose  sin  has  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  is  going  to  be  rescued,  till  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  has  come  into  his  sou). 

Why,  a  sinful  man  is  like  the  man  in  the  castle,  whose  story 
amused  our  youth.  His  hands  are  bound.  His  feet  are  fettered. 
Thick  walls,  windows  far  up,  heavy  doors,  many  bolts,  and  juniors, 
make  his  escape  impossible.     So  he  only  awaits  the  day  of  execution. 
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But  as  he  Bleeps,  some  night,  a  Btrange  dream  haunts  him,  of  home.  He 
thinks  his  mother  has  come  to  him.  But,  starting  up,  he  sees  that 
there  stands  beside  him  a  beauteous  form,  who  says  to  him,  "Make 
haste !  Lift  your  hands,  that  I  may  release  them."  And  she  takes  off 
the  chains.  She  has  beheld  him,  and  she  knows  his  name,  and  love 
has  brought  her  there.  It  is  the  castle-keeper's  daughter.  *^  Lift  up 
your  feet,"  she  says,  "  that  I  may  set  them  free."  What  he  could  not 
do  for  himself,  love  and  mercy  are  doing  for  him.  ^  Now,  follow  xne 
silently."  The  guards  are  all  put  to  sleep,  or  out  of  the  way.  The  door  is 
opened ;  he  never  could  have  opened  it  The  passageways  are  threaded ; 
he  never  could  have  found  his  way  through  thenL  He  feels  again  the 
midnight  air  beginning  to  lift  his  damp  hair,  long  n^iatted.  He  begins 
to  breathe  once  more  the  atmosphere  of  liberty.  And  can  language  be 
found  with  which,  under  such  circumstances,  one  would  turn  to  his 
benefactor,  though  he  had  known  her  but  in  the  hour  of  his  release  t 
Would  he  not  be  a  monster  whose  heait  did  not  leap  out  in  thanksgiv- 
ing  at  such  a  time  ? 

You  are  such  prisoners.  Jesus  is  that  mercy  and  that  love.  He 
has  come  down  to  your  dungeon,  and  unlocked  your  chains,  and  in- 
spired you  with  courage  and  strength,  and  opened  the  door,  saying, 
"  I  am  the  way."  Follow  him ;  every  step  will  make  you  stronger. 
Follow  him ;  every  step  will  take  you  farther  from  bondage  and  nearer 
to  liberty.  Follow  him ;  every  step  will  lead  you  toward  your  true 
manhood.  Follow  him ;  and  soon  you  shall  stand  in  Zion  and  before 
God. 

Oh,  ye  weary!  why  are  you  weary  when  others  rest?  Oh,  ye  sick! 
why  do  you  suffer  when  others  are  healed  ?  Oh,  starving  and  hunger 
ing!  thei*e  is  bread  enough.  Oh,  dying!  there  is  life  for  you.  Oh, 
desponding  and  despairing !  look  up  and  rejoice.  A  great  light  has 
arisen  to  those  that  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  Come  to 
Christy  who  loves  you,  who  is  drawing  you,  and  who  has  said  to  each 
one  of  you,  ^^  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  Tejoieo,  onr  Father,  that  we  maj  feel  our  waj  to  thee  by  tbo  waj  of  tho  cradle; 
bjr  the  wajof  home;  by  the  way  of  father  and  mother.  Not  when  we  are  lifted  up 
where  acicnoe  oarriea  ns,  and  where  reaaon  leada  U0— not  when  we  deal  with  these  thinfrs 
alone,  can  we  find  thee  out;  but  when  onr  hearts  are  warm  with  lore— that  love  which 
leads  ns  to  abase  onrselves,  to  J>e  weak  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  to  walk  with  the 
low] J  for  the  sake  of  the  lowly;  that  loTe  which  denies  itself,  and  counts  self-denial  a 
privilege;  that  Iotc  which  watches  and  waits,  and  is  long-suffering  and  kind.  Then 
when  we  are  in  those  blessed  affections,  thou  teUest  us  to  look  up  and  call  thee  Father, 
and  onraelTOS  sons,  and  we  shall  understand  both  thee  and  our  relations  to  thee.  And 
so,  in  the  realm  of  love,  whore  thou  aittest  to-day,  the  uniTorsal  Father,  we  seek  thee, 
not  coming  as  if  we  were  thy  sons  in  glory,  infinitely  removed,  but  full  of  ignorance, 
icarcely  able  to  walk.  We  draw  near  to  thee  as  little  children  ;  and  not  only  as 
little  children,  but  as  fractions  and  disobedient  children.  We  have  not  oomo 
simply  becanse  without  thee  we  perish.  There  is  something  that  longa  for  thee 
within  us.  There  is  the  Toice  that  will  not  be  hushed.  There  is  tho  soul  that  is 
sick  without  thee,  and  that  is  homesick  without  assuranoe  of  hoayen.  There  is 
tho  memory  of  all  thy  past  goodness.  There  is  the  memory  of  our  own  struggles 
upon  which  thou  didst  place  the  victory.  There  is  the  memory  of  our  defeats,  and 
of  oar  dungeon  darkness  which  thou  didst  visit.  There  is  the  memory  of  that  peace 
which  paaseth  all  understanding,  and  which  hath  come  to  us.  Even  as  the  dove  came 
and  sat  upon  onr  Master,  so  upon  us  hath  come  the  heavenly  dove.  We  remember  all 
thy  dealings  with  us,  all  the  mercies  of  thine  open  heart  and  thine  outstretched  hand; 
and  wo  come  again.  As  they  that  walk  forth  firom  the  winter  toward  the  summer,  and 
remember  again  all  the  things  that  are  coming,  and  all  the  sweet  smell  of  the  field,  and 
an  the  unrolling  leaves,  and  all  the  ftagrance  of  the  quick-coming  flowers  that  are  before 
them,  though  they  have  been  hidden  long;  so  when  we  turn  toward  thee  firom  tho  wmter 
and  darkness  of  our  earthly  life,  and  we  remember  again  what  things  have  been ;  and  thou 
aeemest  to  us  most  glorious,  not  because  thou  art  larger  than  the  sun,  and  brighter,  not 
because  of  tho  infiniteness  that  Sa  in  thee,  but  because  of  thy  goodness,  thy  mercy,  thy 
gentleness  and  thy  tenderness.  If  thou  hadst  with  sternness  looked  over  aU  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  living,  if  thou  hadst  been  without  care  or  sympathy  for  us,  if  thou 
hadst  appointed  tho  laws  of  nature  to  strike  the  transgressor,  and  to  spare  not,  caying, 
The  aoul  that  sinneth  it  *hall  die,  we  had  all  perished  long  ago.  For  we  have  wandered 
about  aa  drunken  men.  We  have  reeled  to  and  flro  as  men  storm-tossed.  We  h4ve  not 
been  able  to  do  good  to  ourselves.  And  thou,  oh  Lord  Ood !  hast  been  more  kind  to  us 
than  ever  a  nurse  to  the  child  that  was  sick— than  ever  the  loving  mother  to  tho  child 
that  had  gone  wrong.  Thou  hast  been  better  than  any  ftther  ever  knew  how  to  be. 
We  bring  the  glow-worm  light  of  onr  love  to  our  children;  but  what  is  that  compared 
with  the  ages  of  thy  enduring  love,  deeper  than  thought  can  sound,  and  wider  than  the 
understanding  can  reach  T  We  are  ourselves  too  selfish  to  know  thee.  We  do  not  our- 
selves know  enough  love  to  talk  in  the  language  of  heaven;  and  that  which  we  have  is 
too  often  BO  allied  to  things  lower  and  baser,  that  it  is  adulterated  love.  We  cannot 
understand  our  God  because  we  are  so  far  from  him,  and  so  unlike  him.  Yet  that  does 
not  destroy  us;  for,  as  we  care  for  our  children  long  before  they  know  us,  as  we  care  for 
them  when  sickness  takes  away  their  reason  and  Judgment,  so  thou,  looking  upon  tho 
distemperature  of  our  souls,  and  seeing  all  the  misery  that  it  threatens,  art  still  patient 
with  us;  and  thy  heart  is  our  nurseiy.  There  sro  we  tended  and  cared  for.  Oh !  that  we 
but  knew  it.  Oh !  that  we  but  knew  the  royalty  that  is  around  us.  With  what  mean- 
ings would  thy  providence  every  day  speak  to  us  if  onr  eye  was  only  cleansed  from  all 
iilms,  and  our  hearta  fh>m  selfishness;  if  we  could  at  times  knaw  that  thou  didst  watch 
over  us  in  sickness;  if  in  the  darkness  of  our  delirium  we  could  understand  that  thou  art 
not  far  fh>m  us^not  for  firouf  any  one  of  us;  not  far  from  the  most  sinfhl;  not  fsr  from 
the  guiltiest  and  wickedest.  If  we  but  knew  these  things  what  hope  of  recovery  would 
eome  to  ua  1    What  joy  of  salvation !    It  is  thy  gentleness  that  shall  save  us.    Oh  liOrd 
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Jeans!  it  iBnot  the  might  nor  the  power  of  our  own  will;  for  the  more  stemlj'  we  stand 
np,  the  more  brittle  are  we,  and  the  more  easily  are  we  snapped  before  the  breeze.  It  ia 
thj  love,  it  is  thy  patience,  it  is  that  power  working  in  ns— that  holy  and  blessed  Spirit 
of  light  and  comfort.  Bj  thy  mcrcyi  by  thy  goodness,  by  thy  gentleness  we  shall  be 
saved. 

And  now  we  pray  that  OYCiy  heart  that  has  learned  that  sweet  and  blessed  secret 
may  turn  to  thee  this  morning  with  thanksgiving.  And  may  CTOiy  thoaght  sing.  Hay 
every  feeling  sing.  Hay  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  fhll  of  glory,  to-day.  Haj 
we  look  forward  beyond  the  struggle.  As  oven  in  battle  men  remember  their  home  to 
which  they  hope  Tictory  soon  shall  bring  them ;  so  may  we,  when  girded  about  with 
trial  and  temptation,  remember  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  ia 
not  far  off  from  many  of  us.  Some  are  already  reaching  out  the  hand  to  open  the  door. 
Our  crown— thou  art  holding  it  forth,  if  we  but  knew  the  shining  thereof.  Hay  we 
remember  that  we  are  traveling  as  children  in  Tacation  homeward  to  our  Father's hoaae; 
and  may  we  not  therefore  care  for  the  weariness  of  the  way,  nor  for  the  hindrsncea,  nor 
for  any  deprivations.  Hay  we  steadfastly  live  by  foresight  and  fhith  of  the  joy  to  eome. 
•  But  while  we  are  living,  may  we  yet  help  one  another.  Hay  we  bear  one  another's 
burdens.  Hay  we  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  sin  by  pride,  nor  by  arrogance,  nor  by  selfish- 
ness, nor  by  hardness  of  heart.  Hay  we  seek,  rather,  to  dwell  evermore  as  thon  dost  in 
infinite  love;  in  generosity  of  benevolence;  in  the  fhll  patience  of  God.  And  we  pray 
that  we  may  go  about  doing  good,  though  wo  can  go  bat  in  small  circuits,  even  aa  thon 
didst  in  the  round  realm  of  earth  and  time. 

And  we  beseeech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  hare  compassion  upon  all 
those  for  whom  we  should  pmy;  those  that  are  thralled;  those  that  are  ensnared;  thoae 
that  have  fUlen  into  the  pit ;  those  that  are  in  great  darkness  and  trouble  and  gloom  aad 
despondency;  those  who  are  sick;  those  whose  prosperity  has  been  OTertnrnad  as  by  the 
wind  from  the  desert;  those  who  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land;  those  who  are  ^led 
with  bitterness  and  self-condemnation;  those  that  taste  remorse;  those  that  are  neglect- 
ed and  outcast;  those  who  are  in  prison,  and  who  are  appointed  unto  death ;  all  that  are 
wandering  in  poverty  and  abandonment ;  all  that  are  steeped  in  ignorance,  in  rice  and 
in  crime* 

O  good  Lord,  what  dost  thon  do  ?  It  this  world  dear  to  thee  f  Dost  thou  love  man  f 
Our  souls  shake  within  us,  and  we  are  frill  of  anguish  when  we  look  npon  the  face  of 
man,  and  see  how  men  betray ;  how  men  hate  and  devour;  how  fhll  of  wretchedness  and 
sin  the  world  is,  that  goesonrepeatingitselffirom  generation  to  generation;  how  tho 
voice  of  time  is  a  wail;  how  all  things  are  most  sad  to  behold.  And  dost  thon  sit  looking 
forsvermore  npon  these  things?  O  Lord,  reveal  the  right  hand  of  thy  power.  Come; 
for  this  desolate  earth  doth  wait  for  thy  coming,  more  than  for  the  coming  of  anmmcr. 
Come,  oh  thon  that  hast  promised  salvation,  and  lead  forth  thine  hosts  nnto  victory. 
Lift  up  thy  banner  that  shall  never  be  frirled.  Speak  in  that  trumpet  voice  which  shall 
oyerawe  all  other  sounds.  Come,  thon  that  art  the  promised  One,  and  ftdflU  all  the  pro- 
mises which  respect  this  earth.  Bring  in  Jew  and  Gentile.  Bring  in  all  wandering  and 
heathen  nations.  Bring  in  all  the  scattered  and  dispersed  among  onr  own  people.  Bring 
in  all  that  are  dying,  and  that  cannot  live  except  in  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 


THE  GOD  OE  PITY. 

-^ ^a>^  *  A-  /irjf£> 

**  Itike  M  a  fktber  pltieih  his  oliOdreii,  to  the  Lord  pitltth  them  that  foor  him.  For  ho  knoir- 
«Ch  our  ftama;  he  xemMnbereth  that  we  are  diut."'PsA.  CIIL,  IJ,  14. 
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These  words  are  like  a  foantain  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  in  na- 
ture no  evidence  of  pity.  The  revelation  of  it  in  God  must  have 
sprang  from  some  other  source  than  the  teachings  of  natural  law. 

The  whole  Psalm  is  wonderfoly  if  it  be  contrasted  with  the  notions 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  respecting  God.  There  was  much 
in  the  mythology  of  the  civilized  heathen  which  was  attractive  to  the 
imagination.  Certainly,  grace  and  beauty  have  found  no  more  admira- 
ble exposition  than  in  Greek  mythology.  But  the  heathen  gods  were 
heartless.  They  were  devoid  of  elevation  of  sentiment  They  were 
still  more  devoid  of  sympathy  and  pity.  And,  for  that  matter,  all 
other  mythologies  and  heathenisms  have  been  utterly  bei'eft  of  the 
sentiment  of  pity  in  their  divinities.  They  have  been  just — at  least  in 
name ;  they  have  been  stem ;  they  have  been  patriotic — ^for  they  have 
been  gods  of  nations ;  but  the  element  of  sympathy — sympathy  with 
human  sin,  and  with  the  results  or  effects  of  it — ^belongs  entirely  to 
the  God  of  the  Bible.  A  higher  conception  of  God's  character  in  its 
domestic  element  is  not  anywhere  to  be  found  than  this.  Pity  is  a 
state  of  kindness  excited  by  the  sight  of  suffering. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  to  be  derived  of  the  existence  of  pity  in  any 
oveimling  Deity,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  nature  reveal  the  divine  charac- 
ter. I  am  speaking  of  the  vast  organism  of  the  globe,  and  what  we 
call  natural,  material  laws.  Looking  out  upon  things  as  they  are,  it 
would  seem  almost  as  if  some  being  of  wondrous  wisdom  and  won- 
drous might  had  builded  a  vast  machine,  illimitable  in  its  might,  and  as 
if  by  its  irresistible  force  it  moved  on,  crushing  some,  bearing  on 
others,  producing  a  thousand  fruits  of  good,  and  a  thoa$and  mischiefs, 
itself  unknowing  and  unconscious  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
The  benefits  that  we  derive  from  natural  laws  are  benefits  which  are 
given  to  us,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  cold  hand.  To  those  who  think  upon 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  history  of  events,  nothing  excites  more  sur- 
prise^ nothing  seems  stranger,  than  the  cruelties  which  natui-e  has  set 
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on  foot  The  organization  of  the  animal  kingdom  upon  the  piin* 
ciple  of  destmcdveness ;  the  making  of  one  thing  food  for  another ; 
the  ignorance  of  man  in  respect  to  natural  law,  and  in  respect  to  the 
crushing  influences  of  disobedience  of  natural  law ;  the  want  of  any 
sign  in  nature  of  sympathy  for  those  who  are  dying  by  reason  of  their 
ignorance — ^these  things  go  to  show  that  we  must  look  in  some  other 
direction  if  we  would  find  pity. 

The  child  lies  sick,  and  you  throw  back  the  window  blinds,  and  the 
morning  sun  falls  upon  its  little  head ;  and  it  seems  for  the  moment  as 
though  the  sun  did  pity  the  child  and  the  parents,  and  as  though  this 
was  its  benediction ;  and  yet,  if  you  look  out  upon  the  window-sill,  it 
is  but  the  same  thing  which  it  is  doing  for  that.  It  is  but  just  what  it 
would  do  for  an  apple  that  hung  upon  the  bough.  It  knows  no  affec- 
tion. It  cares  neither  for  the  child,  nor  for  those  that  suffer  for  it 
The  affection  is  in  us,  and  is  transferred  to  it,  if  the  thought  comes 
to  us. 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  men  fell  upon  the 
field  of  Gettysburgh.  The  sky  did  not  care ;  the  winds  did  not  care ; 
the  earth  did  not  care ;  the  jolly  fiit  soil  that  sent  up  a  richer  crop  of 
grass  did  not  care ;  the  trees  that  never  grew  so  lush  as  out  of  blood 
(strange  food  for  those  trees),  did  not  care.  And  yet,  a  million  hearts 
were  aching  for  the  scenes  that  transpired  there.  In  nature  there  was 
no  knowledge,  and  no  sympathy  or  pity,  nor  any  sign  of  any.  Look- 
ing only  on  the  face  of  nature,  one  uninstructed  would  say,  "  The  God 
of  nature  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  sorrow  for  anything,  or  for  any- 
body." Is  nature  his  t  Did  he  make  it  t  Did  he  make  it  on  purpose  ? 
Did  he  make  it  so  cmel  and  heartless  t  These  ai'e  questions  that  one  is 
prone  to  ask. 

The  study  of  nature  leads  us  to  see  creative  design  in  other  respects. 
Men  that  study  the  material  world  come  to  have  a  sense  of  creative 
power  in  an  eminent  degi-ee.  More,  they  come  to  have  a  profound 
sense  of  creative  wisdom,  and  wisdom  evinced  in  design,  as  well. 

Nay,  there  are  some  indications  which,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  he  who  created  this  material  globe  was  good,  bes- 
cause  there  are  a  thousand  tendencies  that  move  toward  good.  But 
this  is  combatted  by  a  thousand  other  tendencies  which  seem  to  move 
toward  evil.  Nevertheless,  a  man  who  is  benevolent,  and  sympathetic, 
and  who  takes  a  large  view  of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  is  likely  to 
suppose  that  the  one  who  made  this  natural  world  was  a  God  of  good- 
ness. But  if  you  turn  from  goodness  to  taste,  to  beauty,  to  exquisite 
harmony,  nobody  can  doubt  that  he  who  created  the  world  was  a  lover 
of  beauty,  and  that  the  elements  of  beauty  were  in  his  natm-e.  Yet, 
when  one  studies  the  stiiicture  of  this  natural  world  to  ascertain  what 
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kind  of  a  being  that  most  be  who  made  it,  where  is  there  anything  that 
shall  saggest  pity  !  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  most  remorseless  nature. 
It  is  a  most  unpitying  nature.  It  destroys  men.  Myriads  of  lives  are 
crashed  out  by  it  every  hour.  And  there  is  no  sorrow,  no  holding 
back,  no  leniency,  no  sign  of  pity,  anywhere. 

Following  up  the  trail  of  this  thought,  we  shall  begin  to  find,  in  the 
lower  range  of  animated  cieation,  a  trace — or  that  germ  which  finally 
becomes  a  trace — of  feeling.  It  first  develops  itself  in  the  very  nar- 
rowest  form  of  affection.  Thei^  seems  to  be,  among  some  of  the  lowest 
orders  of  animals,  the  rudest  beginnings  of  affection  toward  their  off- 
spring. It  does  not  seem  to  go  any  further  than  that.  Kor  is  it  man- 
ifested towai*d  their  offspring  except  in  the  very  slightest  measure.  But 
as  we  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  organized  animals,  there  does 
begin  to  be  a  very  distinct  manifestation  of  affection.  It  becomes  veiy 
strong,  very  piteous,  even,  and  extremely  beautiful.  The  affection  of 
animals  for  their  young  is  sti'onger  than  their  love  of  then*  own  lives. 
Among  the  higher  animals  there  are  a  few  that  go  further,  and  seem  to 
show  pity.  Dogs  seem  to  show  pity.  And  yet  Dog  is  the  term  of 
reproach  the  world  around.  Next  to  a  roan  a  dog  and  a  horse  aie  the 
best  things,  I  think,  on  the  globe — ^though  they  are  the  most  abused  arid 
most  contemned  in  speech.  In  the  matter  of  disinterested  and  endming 
affection — affection  that  risks  all — ^a  dog  would  put  many  and  many  a 
man  to  shame.  How  many  men  will  go  and  sit  down  on  a  master's 
grave  and  die  of  starvation  there  because  he  is  dead?    A  dog  will ! 

Not  only  dogs,  but  birds  show  pity.  Of  coui'se  it  is  in  a  very  lim- 
ited way,  and  only  occasionally.  Not  ali  birds  show  gieat  affection  for 
tlieir  young ;  but  blackbiixls  have  been  known,  seeing  a  little  robbiu 
that  had  fallen  out  of  the  nest,  and  had  been  abandoned  by  its  paients, 
and  was  not  large  enough  to  feed  itself,  to  go  to  work  and  hunt  food 
for  it,  and  bring  to  it  regularly,  till  it  was  able  to  feed  itself.  This,  cer- 
tainly, was  an  inflection  of  pity.  It  was  not  the  blackbird's  own  species. 
The  blackbird  knew  that  it  was  not  its  own.  The  blackbird  has  a  way 
of  knowing  what  is  and  what  is  not  its  own. 

So  there  is,  among  these  lower  oi-ders  of  creation,  the  first  blush  of 
that  which  in  the  higher  organization  of  the  human  mce  becomes  pity. 

Among  men  the  feeling  of  pity  is  first  disclosed  in  a  veiy  clear 
way.  In  rude  and  savage  races  you  see  it  occasionally.  There  are 
some — a  few — very  noble  natures  among  the  lowest  savages.  They 
are  uncultured,  of  <K)Ui*se,  and  their  kindness  is  nide.  It  has  never  been 
studious  of  special  ways  of  showing  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  there, 
and  does  manifest  itself 

As  civilization  advances,  the  brutal  and  cruel  qualities  of  the  races 
deoi^ease,  and  pity  and  compassion  increase*      The  canying  of  man  up 
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toward  tlie  ideal  of  manhood,  develops  him  away  from  force  and  bm 
tality,  and  towai'd  pity  and  compassion.  Time  manhood,  therefore,  lies 
in  that  dii'ection.  The  farther  you  go  from  typical  man,  the  more  you 
lose  pity  as  a  constituent  element  The  fuither  you  go  from  the  rude 
germ  of  creation,  up  toward  its  perfect  development,  the  mora  large 
and  ample  and  glowing  becomes  the  emotion  of  pity,  and  the  use  of 
it  in  human  life. 

The  highest  nations  have  it  in  the  liu'gest  measure ;  and  among 
nations,  the  lai*gest  and  noblest  naturas  have  it  in  the  strongest  degrees* 
Therefore,  when  we  look  upon  human  society,  in  distinction  from  the 
material  and  organized  globe,  and  take  that  to  be  the  creation  of  some 
personal  being,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  evidence,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  histx)ry  of  the  race,  that  there  is  a  God  of  pity,  who  organ- 
ized such  beings,  and  gave  them  such  constituent  faculties.  We  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  analogy  of  this  line  of  development  con- 
tinues, and  that  in  angels  it  is  as  much  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the 
highest  men,  as  in  the  highest  men  it  is  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the 
lowest  And  we  are  prepai'ed  to  believe  that,  above  angels  and  all 
supernal  beings,  in  God  himself,  it  takes  on  a  grandeur  and  dignity  ut- 
terly inconceivable  to  men,  and  commensurate  with  the  infiniteness  of 
God*s  whole  nature. 

2.  When  we  look  at  human  society,  we  must  go  through  a  like 
process  to  that  which  we  have  now  been  going  thix)ngh.  If  we  look 
at  it  as  an  organization,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  fitly 
serve  as  an  analogue  to  the  divine  nature.  We  shall  not  read  Gods 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  God's  government  aright,  if  we  under- 
take to  infer  them  from  what  we  see  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment among  men.  And  yet,  this  is  the  most  common  mode  of  deriv- 
ing our  theories  of  moral  government,  as  it  is  the  most  common 
method  by  which  we  undertake  to  ascertain  and  to  frame  the  peculiar 
administration  and  nature  of  God.  But  I  will  show  that  it  is  an  emi- 
nently faulty  analogue.  Civil  and  criminal  law  may  be  humane ;  but 
they  cannot  have  pity,  as  such.  It  is  an  abstraction  to  speak  of  law. 
We  scarcely  can  separate  law  from  the  administration  of  it  by  officers. 

Laws  then,  cannot  have  sympathy  with  the  culprit  Neither  can 
magisti-ates,  except  as  men ;  and  the  man  breaks  through  into  the  mag- 
istrate perpetually.  Magistrates  may  have  sympathy ;  but  in  a  purely 
official  character  they  cannot  That  is  not  what  they  were  made  mag- 
istrates for.  It  is  contrary  to  the  function  which  they  wero  set  to  dis- 
charge. As  a  mler,  a  man  cannot  have  pity.  The  eovl  that  smneihy 
it  shall  suffer — it  shall  die,  is  just  as  true  in  abstract  and  absolute  civil 
government,  as  it  is  in  material  nature.  If  there  is  any  pity,  it  is  lim- 
ited, and  must  be  regarded  aa  a  kind  of  interpolation.    Government 
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was  not  meant  for  porpoees  of  restoration.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  re- 
straining, guiding,  penal  institution.  It  does  not  undertake  to  exercise 
all  mond  attributes  and  offices.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  do  it 
Tou  may  say  that  a  judge  ought  to  be  upright  You  may  say  that 
a  magistrate  ought  to  be  pure.  Yon  may  say  that  all  rulers  ought  to 
be  pitying  and  kind.  And  as  men  they  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  and 
often  are.  But  looking  at  their  abstract  design,  standing  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  law  and  goverament,  we  see  that  kindness  and  pity  are 
no  part  of  the  function  that  they  were  expected  to  assume  or  exercise. 

Human  society  itself  is  a  rude  and  clumsy  organization  of  human 
foroea  Men  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  business,  men  cannot  suspend 
mlesj  men  cannot  make  exceptions  every  day,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  weak.  The  business  of  human  society  is  like  a  treadmill.  It 
does  not  go  by  the  volition  of  the  men  that  are  on  it,  but  by  machinery ; 
and  men  most  step  on,  or  be  dragged  round  and  round.  Organized 
business  is  obliged  to  hold  on  in  its  steady  course,  and  more  or  less 
disregard  the  weak  and  the  suffering.  It  cannot  undertake  to  play  an 
eleemosynary  pait>.  If  it  were  to  undertake  to  do  what  an  individual 
could  do,  more  harm  than  good  would  come  of  it.  The  vast  com- 
plicated factory  cannot  stop  all  its  functions  to  relieve  one  that  is 
suffering,  without  throwing  fifty  others  into  suffering. 

And  this  is  not  because  society  is  so  peifect,  but  because  it  is  so 
weak.  It  is  because  human  organizations,  whether  of  government  or 
bosiness,  are  but  expedients,  and  veiy  clumsy  expedients.  As  compared 
with  barbarity,  organizations  are  admu-able ;  but  as  compared  with  a 
perfect  government,  they  are  extremely  rude.  Organized  business  is  a 
thing  of  law ;  and  law  is  always  hard  and  unrelenting. 

3.  Above  all  other  places,  it  is  in  the  family  and  in  the  individual 
heart  that  we  find  the  full  disclosure  of  pity,  or  a  state  of  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  in  view  of  another's  suffering.  There  pity  may  expand 
and  have  free  course.  If,  then,  one  would  gain  the  clearest  ideas  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  pity,  he  must  study  it  in  the  family.  Parents 
of  large-mindedness  and  great  goodness ;  parents  that  are  just  and 
benevolent — the^^We  the  ones  that  we  must  study ;  not  loose,  silly, 
over-indulgent  parents ;  not  those  that  love  their  children  in  such  away 
as  to  spoil  them,  but  persons  of  discretion,  of  moral  ideas,  of  magni- 
tude, and  firnmess ;  persons  that  have  an  intense  sense  of  right  and 
wh)ng,  honor  and  dishonor,  goodness  and  evil ;  persons  that  love  their 
children  so  that  they  desire  to  bring  them  up  into  real  moral  strength. 
They  are  the  ones  that  we  must  study  if  we  Mrish  to  come  to  a  true 
idea  of  the  nature  of  pity. 

What,  then,  do  we  see  in  looking  at  such  men  t  We  see  that  love 
inflicts  pain.     There  is  not  a  father  that  is  fit  to  be  called  father^  who 
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does  not  sometimes  punish  his  child  because  he  loves  him.  There  is 
not  a  mother  so  tender  that  she  does  not  sometimes  give  her  child 
intentional  pain.  Strange  would  that  child  be  that  never  required  it. 
Childi'en  are  perpetually  throwing  themselves,  by  reason  of  their 
ignorance,  upon  wrong  ways ;  and  if  they  are  well  organized  they  will 
have  the  unregulated  principle  of  firmness  and  tenacity  of  will ;  and 
that  must  go  through  drill  and  education.  The  child  does  not  know 
any  better ;  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be  taught  better.  All  our 
earlier  teaching  goes  through  the  basilar  faculties.  It  is  fear — nay 
lower  than  fear,  it  is  sentient  suffering — that  infuses  our  very  earliest 
ideas,  and  precedes  all  ideas.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  point,  we  have 
to  work  our  way  gradually  up  thi'ough  the  social  and  spiritual  elements. 
And  every  wise,  just,  pure,  high-minded,  noble,  loving  lather  or  mother 
punishes  the  child.  I  do  not  say  that  parents  necessarily  take  the 
"rod  ;"  but  there  is  a  rod  in  no.  There  is  a  rod  in  a  frown.  The 
parent  inflicts  pain  upon  the  child  in  order  to  drill  it ;  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  sin;  in  order  to  develop  it  into  true  manliness.  And  it  is 
because  parents  love,  that  they  let  the  child  suffer,  measuring  the 
suffering,  grading  it^  holding  it  back  to  just  the  proper  proportions, 
that  it  may  not  over-reach  the  end  it  has  in  view. 

We  see,  also,  that  where  suffering  is  inflicted  by  a  wise  and  lov- 
ing parent^  the  object  of  it  is  not  to  avenge  a  wrong  done  to  the 
parent.  The  object  of  suffering  is  two-fold — to  bring  a  motive  to 
bear  upon  the  child  which  shall  recover  it,  and  also  to  save  the  other 
children  from  being  brought  into  the  same  predicament  of  mischief. 
Both  are  objects  of  love.  When  a  child  has  gone  wrong,  if  a  parent 
is  angiy  let  him  stand  off.  Never  punish  a  child  when  you  are  angry. 
"Well,"  you  say,  "when  I  am  good-natured  I  cannot"  All  the  worse 
for  you  and  the  child.  No  justice  in  this  world  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  justice  that  has  not  a  heart  of  pity.  There  is  no  right  in  any  human 
being  to  inflict  pain  to  satisfy  a  revengeful  impulse.  That  is  beastly. 
No  time  parent  inflicts  pain  upon  a  child  except  because  he  feels  that 
that  is  the  best  gift  he  can  confer  upon  that  child,  and  because,  in- 
cidentally, it  is  a  benefit  confen-ed  upon  every  other  child — ^for  some- 
times one  whipping  in  a  family  is  vicarious,  and  saves  a  multitude  of 
strokes.  The  point  is,  that  when  pai'ents  love  their  children,  they 
inflict  pain  upon  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  avenging  themselves  for 
some  personal  slight  or  affront,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children's  good, 
and  the  good  of  the  children's  brothei*s  and  sisters. 

We  see,  also,  that  pity  in  the  family  of  a  wise,  upright,  large-minded 
man,  is  consistent  with  penalty.  The  parent  is  sorry  for  the  child 
that  he  is  punishing ;  and  just  so  soon  as  the  punishment  has 
checked  the  evil  in  the  child,  the  parent  helps  to  cure  the  veiy  suffering 
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which  he  himself  has  caused.  He  and  the  child  are  not  enemies 
because  they  are  at  the  two  ends  of  the  whip.  The  whip  is  held  by 
the  heart  at  one  end,  and  it  is  meant  to  I'eaeh  the  heart  at  the  other 
end — though  it  does  it  by  devious  way&  In  the  administration  of 
pain  in  the  family,  love  administers  it ;  and  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  love 
'  that  it  is  administered.  And  when  it  has  wrought  its  end,  love  cures 
it.  So  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  love-work,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
ripest  and  best  natures  on  earth. 

In  our  endeavors  to  interpret  Grod,  we  should  remember  that  the 
Bible  draws  from  three  great  sources.  When  it  attempts  to  set  God 
before  our  minds,  it  draws  the  illustrations  of  divine  power,  or  the 
natural  attributes  of  God,  from  nature.  Storms,  fire,  floods,  the  seasons, 
mountains,  the  various  material  foi'ces — these  ai'e  all  marshalled  around 
about  the  name  of  God,  to  illustrate  his  natural  attiibutes.  And  they 
can  go  no  ftirther  than  that 

When  God  B  administi*ation  over  the  race  and  nations  is  taught  in 
the  Bible,  the  figures  are  drawn  from  human  institutions  in  society. 
Rude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  do  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  God 
is  a  being  who  is  governing  for  all  time  multitudes,  by  general  princi- 
ples, and  that  there  is  in  the  administration  of  general  principles  certain 
elements  that  make  it  impossible  for  God  to  do  some  things  that  might 
be  done  if  there  were  but  a  single  being  in  the  universe.  But  this  is 
as  fisu:  as  we  ought  to  follow  civil  institutions  as  analognes. 

The  third  great  source  fr*om  which  the  Bible  draws  its  illustrations 
and  figures  is  the  family — and  this  is  the  main  source.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  through  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  take 
all  the  cases  in  which  God  is  called  "  Father,"  and  in  which  men  are 
called  ^^  sons ;"  if  you  will  take  all  the  illustrations  of  maiTiage  and 
parentage ;  if  you  will  take  all  the  household  illustrations ;  if  you  will 
take  all  the  titles  that  are  given  to  God,  you  will  see  in  what  an  immense 
disproportion  God  has  been  represented  to  us  in  the  Bible,  not  by  nature, 
not  by  civil  governments,  but  by  the  domestic  relations  of  men  in  the 
family.  The  Church  is  God's  household ;  and  the  prayer  that  we 
learned  to  lisp  with  our  earliest  days ;  the  prayer  that  as  a  blessing  has 
hung  over  the  world  for  two  thousand  years,  and  that  still,  morning 
and  night,  is  breathed  by  myriad  infant  lips — "Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven  " — interprets  the  nature  of  God  from  the  side  of  the  family. 

Only  in  the  highest  form  of  the  life  of  the  family  can  we  approxi- 
mate to  the  liberty  which  there  is  in  love ;  to  the  compassion  which 
there  is  in  justice :  to  God's  sorrow  for  suffering,  which  nevertheless 
he  permits.  You  find  that  whatever  yon  see  in  the  administration  of 
divine  providence  by  way  of  infliction,  or  permission,  or  remedy  for 
snflering,  in  this  world,  arswers  to  something  that  you  have  seen  in 
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the  Yoluntary  administration  of  the  family  trust  l^  parents  that  yon 
know  to  be  wise,  just,  pm^  and  good.  Anything  that  conflicts  with 
that  may  safely  be  set  aside  as  the  fiction  of  man,  and  not  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  I  remark 

JFirst  Pity  on  the  part  of  God  will  not  prevent  the  infliction  of 

penalty  among  transgressors.    It  does  not  do  it  among  onrselveB.     It 

onght  not  to  do  it  among  ourselves.     We  did  not  need  to  be  taa^t 

that  God  would  punish.    All  nature  has  been  teaching  us  that    Penalty 

is  the  thing  with  which  men  have  been  most  familiar  in  this  world. 

Groans,  tears,  sufleiing,  sickness,  sorrow,  death*  wars,  pestilences,  all 

the  agencies  of  the  heavens,  and  all  the  powei-s  of  the  earth,  have  been 

up  and  doing ;  and  we  did  not  need  to  have  it  told  us  that  there  was 

penalty  for  violated  law.    There  is  not  a  bone  that  does  not  call  out 

that.     Thei*e  is  not  a  nerve  nor  muscle  that  does  not  show  that.     There 

is  not  a  single  sin  in  human  histoiy  that  does  not  teach  that.     What 

we  need  to  have  taught  us  is  that  suflering  is  not  brutal ;  that  it  is  not 

um*egulated ;  that  it  is  for  a  moral  end.    Above  all,  we  need  to  have  it 

taught  us  that, God,  who  permits  and  inflicts  the  suflering,  does  not 

hate ;  is  not  cruel ;  is  not  infenial ;  is  not  devilish.     We  need  to  be 

taught  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Being  to  permit  suflering  in  a  globe  like 

this,  and  yet  be  an  eminent  Lover.    It  is  this  teaching  that  we  need, 

and  it  is  this  that  we  have  got  in  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  New 

Testament     It  is  the  disclosure  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  terrific 

scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world,  thei^  is  a  purpose  of  love  running 

through  them  from  beginning  to  end ;  that  there  is  a  remedial  nature 

given  to  them ;  that  they  are  characterized,  not  by  vengence,  but  by 

love.     Listen : 

**  O  JerDsalem,  JoroBalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are 
Bont  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  cTen  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  aod  ye  would  not !  Behold  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

A  doom  was  on  the  city ;  and  yet,  the  Saviour  wept  over  it,  and 
lamented  as  a  mother  laments  over  her  first-bom  child.  God  permits 
suflering  in  this  world,  he  inflicts  it;  and,  yet,  he  is  a  God  of  infinite 
love  and  mercy 

Secondly.  Those  who  are  suflering  the  just  consequences  of  their 
sins  are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  God  s  pity.  When  God 
punishes,  he  does  not  feel  about  punishment  as  we  do.  We  biing  our 
brutal  feelings  to  bear  to  drive  home  punishment  God  punishes  with 
great  compassion  and  pity  while  he  punishes,  and  with  great  mercy 
in  store  for  us,  if  only  we  knew  how  to  avail  ourselves  d  it.  We  must 
take  pain  here. 
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The  remedial  importanoe  of  this  truth,  and  the  perversion  of  our 
ideas  respecting  it,  demand  that  we  should  consider  a  little  more  in 
detail  the  matter  that  while  God  inflicts  suffering  in  cleansing  men 
from  their  sins,  they  are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  his  pity. 

Consider  how  impossihle  it  is  to  infer  anything  from  the  lower  cre- 
ation of  the  feelings  of  God.     Consider  the  way  in  which  society  treats 
criminals.     Consider  the  way  in  which  individual  men  treat  those  who 
have  offended  against  them.     I  know  not  that  there  remains  in  society 
a  work  of  barharism  greater  than  the  feeling  which  we  all  have — ^which 
you  have,  which  I  have,  which  everybody  has  who  has  not  been 
trained   out  of  it — ^toward  criminals.      Where  men  have  committed 
thefts,  robberies,  crimes,  great  violations ;   where  men  have  by  then* 
wrong  conduct  inflicted  suffering  on  othei*s,  the  moment  it  is  under- 
stood, the  whole  community  rise  up  like  a  kennel  of  wild  beasts.    It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  an  unregulated  impulse  of  justice ;  but  the  mo- 
ment a  crime  is  listened  on  a  man,  there  comes  a  revolution  in  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  toward  him,  and  we  do  not  regard  him  as  be- 
longing to  the  human  race  any  more.      We  do  not  believe  that  we  81*6 
related  to  him  by  the  least  duty  of  humanity.     We  do  not  think  it  is  a 
sin  to  feel  toward  him  as  we  do  not  feel  toward  any  other  human  crea- 
ture.   And  when  his  crime  has  been  proved,  and  sentence  has  V^en 
passed  upon  him,  how  nobody  cares  because  he  is  disgraced !    How 
tew  there  are  that  would  ever  shed  a  tear  because  so  noble  a  nature  as 
every  human  being  has  in  him  has  been  disfigured,  soiled,  and  prosti- 
tuted to  cruelty  and  wrong!      How  men  feel,  "Served  him  right;" 
"Glad  of  it ;"  "Wish  the  penalty  had  been  a  hundred  times  as  great!" 
Not  only  does  he  lose  his  civil  rights,  but  he  hardly  i*etains  so  much  as 
human  rights,  in  the  loose  and  careless  language  of  common  men. 

Look  at  the  jails  in  which  we  put  criminals.  Sometimes  they 
are  Bt  for  beasts  to  live  in,  but  mostly  not.  Our  jails,  taking  the  country 
through,  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  world  and  a  civilized  community. 
In  their  barrenness,  they  are  scarcely  less  than  instruments  by  which 
nature  is  allowed  to  torture  men  for  their  crimes.  When  I  go  back  in 
history  to  see  what  justice  has  taken  upon  itself  to  do ;  when  I  think 
of  the  base  trials,  and  cruel  tortures  in  England,  from  whose  loins  we 
came,  which  hardly  ceased  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers ;  when  I 
think  of  the  hideous  imprisonments  and  unutterable  wickednesses  which 
have  been  committed  by  justice,  I  sometime  think  justice  in  this  world, 
as  it  has  been  administered  by  fallable  men,  has  been  more  heinous  and 
more  outrageous  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  crimes  which  it  sought 
to  punish.  When  the  last-day  books  shall  be  opened,  those  will  not 
be  the  worst  books  which  shall  show  you  the  bagnio  and  the  stew ; 
those  will  not  be  the  worst  books  that  show  you  the  pilferer  s  and  the 
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robber's  history:  those  will  be  the  worst  books  that  show  yoa  whaX 
Christian  churches  have  done,  and  what  organized  civil  jostice  has 
done;  that  show  you  the  horrible  tortures  and  cruelties  that  have- been 
inflicted  upon  men.  Heaven,  in  its  very  happiness,  will  stand  aghast  at 
the  reflection  and  revelation  of  such  gigantic  cruelties  committed  by 
man  upon  man. 

And  although  we  have  pur^^ed  the  organizations  of  civil  society 
fSrom  such  overt  cruelties,  yet  hear  how  men  talk  when  the  oommanity 
is  roused  up  about  a  man.  See  how  utterly  devoid  they  are  of  humanity 
and  pity.  So  intense  are  men  in  expressing  their  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, that  they  turn  remoraely  against  their  fellow-men.  As  woundetl 
wolves  are  said  to  be  turned  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  torn  to 
pieces,  so  men  that  have  done  wrong  are  turned  upon,  and  cast  down, 
and  rent  and  torn,  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  hell  is,  go  and  hear  men  talk  of  fi'esh  crime  and  fresh  criminals. 

Here  and  there  men  ai-e  to  be  found  that  feel  sorrow  and  pity,  but 
they  aro  regarded  as  men  of  no  souls.  ''Do  you  not  care  for  the  com- 
munity ?"  say  men.  "  Do  you  not  care  for  law  and  integiity  ?  What  kind 
of  a  man  are  you,  to  plead  for  a  man  on  whom  society  has  justly  put 
its  branding-ii'on  ?"  And  when  men  see  the  red  hot  branding-iron  put 
upon  the  brow  of  a  criminal,  and  hear  the  flesh  crackle,  they  think  it  is 
sweet  incense  before  God,  and  that  justice  is  appeased. 

When  a  man  comes  out  of  prison,  where,  it  may  be,  he  has  been 
justly  confined,  do  men  turn  to  him  like  a  brother  to  a  brother?  Let 
a  brother  go  wrong  in  his  youthful  days,  and  have  you  not  a  brothers 
heait?  Let  him  come  back,  after  some  years  of  experience  in  vice,  weak, 
worn  out)  dilapidated,  and  say  to  you,  ''  Oh  I  my  brother,  I  have  been 
all  wrong ;  I  have  suflered  much,  and  I  have  leai'ned  much :  give  me  a 
chance ;  give  me  a  shelter;  give  me  bread ;  give  me  sympathy,  that  I 
may  save  the  last  of  my  life,  having  wildly  thrown  away  the  begin- 
ning;" and  would  you  not  have  a  brother's  heart?  Would  you  not 
say,  ''  Oh !  brother,  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  My  purity  shall  be  your 
shelter;  my  reputation  shall  be  yom*  shield;  and  my  house  shall  be 
your  castle.  Only  come  back  to  me  as  you  were  when  you  and  I  were 
boys  together,  and  whatever  is  mine  shall  be  yours?"  But  do  we  take 
men  back  from  jail  in  such  a  sphit  as  that  ?  What  if  they  are  not  re- 
formed ?  I  do  not  think  jails  and  state  prisons  ai*e  apt  to  reform  anybody 
— ceitainly  not  while  such  monstrous  outrages  continue,  as  when  these 
places  of  punishment  are  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  for  political  iavor, 
and  when  all  sorts  of  men  are  for  commercial  puiposes  set  to  control 
them.  Men  are  treated  by  their  fellow  men,  not  for  reformatory  pur- 
poses, but  for  social  and  commercial  thrift,  or  some  political  emolument. 
And  is  the  administration  of  such  a  system  in  the  community  likely  to 
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reform  men  f  When  I  see  the  disparity  there  is  between  sentences ; 
when  I  see  how  a  man  in  one  county,  for  stealing  a  horse,  is  sentenced 
for  five  years,  and  another  man,  in  another  county,  for  a  crime  ten 
times  more  hideous,  is  sentenced  for  only  two  years ;  when  I  see  one 
man  sent  up  for  ten  years,  and  another  for  five,  for  the  same  thing ; 
when  I  see  that  party  politics  can  clear  a  man  in  one  county,  ^nd  con- 
demn a  man  in  another  county ;  when  I  think  of  the  feelings  that  men 
carry  with  them  in  prisons,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  treatment,  I  can- 
not see  much  chance  for  them  to  reform.  Anything  but  a  prison  for 
reformation,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  world. 

And  yet^  when  men  come  out  of  prisons,  how  does  society  turn 
away  firom  them,  and  say,  '^  £h  I  jail-bird ;  I  don't  want  him." 

Such  a  man  once  told  me  his  story.  He  had  unconsciously,  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  life,  been  drawn  into  the  circulation  of  counterfeit 
money.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  done  by  men  who  do 
not  make  a  business  of  it  I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal  I  For  a  man 
to  buy  counterfeit  money  on  purpose  to  cii*culate  it  is  a  criminal  offence ; 
but  if  a  man  in  regular  business  finds  that  ten  dollars  have  been  passed 
on  him,  what  does  he  say,  to-morrow,  when  you  ask  him,  '^  Where  is 
that  ten  dollars,"  but  this:  ^*I  guess  I  let  it  slide  1"  Now,  in  law  and 
in  morals  that  man  is  a  couterfeiter,  though  men  do  not  think  so. 

ThU  man  had  served  out  his  time,  behaving  so  well  as  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  every  officer  in  the  prison ;  and  he  came  back  to  New 
York.  He  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  histoiy.  He  was  willing  to  do 
anything.  He  had  commercial  talent  and  tact  He  gave  me  a  history 
of  his  reception  from  store  to  store  by  his  old  associates.  Everybody 
felt  as  though  he  had  a  lothesome  disease  upon  him.  Everybody 
suspected  him.  Nobody  was  willing  to  trust  him.  After  he  had  tided 
a  year  to  find  something  to  do,  discouraged  and  well-nigh  heart-broken 
as  he  was,  the  strongest  temptations  wei*e  held  out  to  him  by  his  old 
confederates  to  go  into  a  life  of  dishonesty.  They  would  show  him 
friendliness.  And  he  said  to  me,  "  I  receive  sympathy,  Mr.  Beecher, 
from  none  but  the  worat  folka  I  receive  nothing  but  unkindness  and 
sospicion  from  the  best  folks.     What  am  I  going  to  do  !*' 

Oh,  men  I  are  you  Christians  ?  Is  the  heart  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity so  utterly  barren  of  sympathy  and  pity  that  after  a  man  has  done 
wrong,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  it,  and  wants  to  do  right,  he  might 
starve  in  yom*  streets,  and  die,  and  the  stones  be  as  piteous  as  your 
hearts  are  toward  him  t  And  are  you  a  follower  of  God,  who  pitieth 
those  that  fear  Aim,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children  f 

Conrader  how  men  talk  about  wicked  men  when  once  they  are 
down,  and  are  suffering.  You  need  not  go  far  to  hear  it.  It  is  in  your 
ears  almost  every  day,  upon  one  or  another  occasion.    A  man  that  has 
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been  doing  wrong,  has  been  convicted:  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  says  one. 
"  But,"  says  another,  "  his  whole  family  will  suffer."  "  They  ought 
to  suffer."  "  But  he  was  neglected  and  oveMempted."  Ah !  none  of 
your  mawkish  charity.  It  is  all  a  mush  of  magnanimity,  this  talking 
about  wicked  men  in  such  a  way.  It  is  a  sacriBce  of  justice,"  Says 
another  man,  '*  I  would  like  to  pull  the  halter."  ^*  He  has  made  pain 
enough  in  this  world,"  says  another.  "Now  let  him  taste  a  little  of 
his  own  drink,"  says  another.  Another  says,  "  He  has  spilled  blood : 
and  every  drop  in  his  veins,  if  it  had  a  separate  life,  ought  to  be 
killed."     "  Let  him  sup  hon*or  to  hLs  fill,"  says  another. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  man  ought  not  to  be  punished ;  but  I 
do  say,  that  all  those  feelings  are  expressions  of  the  wild  beast  that  is 
in  you,  and  not  of  the  divinity.  You  have  no  business  to  have  any 
such  avenging  feelings.  They  may  be  excused  in  the  first  tumult  of 
detection,  or  in  the  wild  struggle  of  aiTest ;  but  the  moment  the 
ciiminal  is  safely  handed  over  to  justice,  no  man  has  a  right  to  pursue 
him  with  an  avenging  feeling,  or  with  the  love  of  cruelty.  That  is 
ungodly — certainly  unchristlike. 

That  there  is  a  ceitain  interest  which  men  ought  to  feel  in  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  evil  doei*s,  I  affirm ;  but  I  also  declare  that  it  is  very 
liable  to  degenerate  into  a  most  dangerous  failing.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  give  loose  to  his  own  personal  malign  passions,  and  then  call  it 
conscience  or  justice. 

Why,  suppose  God  should  treat  us  as  we  treat  men  in  this  respect^ 
what  would  become  of  any  one  of  us  t  If  he  were  strict  to  mark,  if 
he  were  strict  to  judge,  if  he  were  strict  to  condemn  and  to  punish, 
who  of  us  could  stand  for  one  single  moment  ?  We  are  the  very  men 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  parable,  where  the  debtor  goes  to  his  prince, 
and  says,  "  Have  compassion  on  me :  I  have  nothing ;  but  wait,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all."  He  had  compassion  on  him  ;  and  he  went  out  and 
found  a  fellow-servant  who  owed  him  ;  and  he  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  said,  "  Pay  me  what  thou  owest"  And  his  fellow-servant  fell 
down  at  his  feet^  and  said,  "  Have  compassion  on  me,  wait,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all."  And  he  would  not,  but  hauled  him  to  prison.  And 
when  the  Lord  of  that  servant  heard  what  he  had  done,  he  called  him 
and  said,  "  Shouldst  thou  not  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow  ser- 
vant^ since  I  had  compassion  on  thee?  By  as  much  as  you  have 
been  unfeeling  and  cruel  to  him,  you  shall  bear  cruelty  and  punishment 
youreelf" 

Are  we  not  doing  the  same  thing  t  Ai-e  we  not  described  in  this 
parable  ?  Ai*e  we  not  sinnere  every  one  of  us.  And  are  there  not  dan- 
gerous pitfalls  that  any  of  us  may  plunge  into  at  an  unguai'ded  mo- 
ment ?     You  may  not  be  liable,  perhaps,  to  temptations  of  violence  j 
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bat  then,  you  may  be  liable  to  temptations  of  avarice.  You  may  not 
be  liable  to  temptations  of  diahoneaty  ;  but)  you  may  be  liable  to  temp- 
tations of  social  hilarity.  You  may  not  be  liable  to  burn  down  your 
neighbor  s  house,  but  you  may  be  liable  to  diimkenness,  some  of  you. 
Some  of  you  may  not  be  liable  to  drunkenness,  but  you  may  be  liable 
to  lewdness.  Some  of  you  may  not  be  tempted  by  any  of  the  pas 
sions,  but  you  may  be  tempted  by  that  hai'd-heaited  selfishness  which 
makes  the  heart  like  the  desert  of  Sahai'a — sand,  sand,  sand,  without  a 
green  thing  in  it  t  Who  is  there  that  can  rise  up  before  God  and  say, 
"  I  have  a  right  to  condemn,  for  I  have  never  sinned  "I  When  God 
says,  I  have  found  a  ransom  for  binners,  who  shall  turn  himself  with 
bitter  and  vindictive  fury  upon  transgressors  t 

Thirdly.  All  men  who  are  striving  to  live  aright  in  this  world, 
although  they  are  far  from  successful,  may  be  comforted  in  the  thought 
that  there  are  more  who  sympathize  with  them  than  they  know  or 
dream.  God  is  on  their  side.  There  are  a  great  many  that  have  gone 
wrong,  who  feel  an  earnest  desh-e  to  go  right  again.  They  would  un- 
dertake it  if  they  thought  they  could  succeed ;  but  it  seems  to  them  as 
though  everything  was  against  them.  No,  God  is  not  against  you.  I 
believe  that  a  simple  childlike  tiiist  in  God  will  go  fuither  to  save  a 
man  who  has  stumbled,  and  bring  him  back,  and  make  him  a  man,  than 
all  the  sympathy  and  succor  that  the  world  can  give.  Oh !  that  I  could 
infix  that  inward  faith  in  men.  Oh  I  that  I  could  make  men  who  have 
been  wicked  feel  that  God  will  not  cast  them  off,  that  he  is  sony  for 
them,  and  that  while  he  punishes  them,  it  is  for  their  good,  and  not  for 
their  destruction.    Oh !  that  I  could  make  men  see  God  aa  I  see  him. 

Take  the  reformation  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  young  man  went 
out  from  his  father's  house,  and  spent  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
came,  by  his  own  fault,  to  the  utmost  degradation;  and  during  all  these 
years  of  his  absence,  there  was  not  an  hour  in  which  he  was  absent 
from  his  father's  heart.  And  when,  by  his  misery,  and  not  by  his  filial 
love,  he  was  impelled  to  come  back ;  when  actuated  by  the  lowest  mo- 
tives, and  not  by  the  highest,  he  said,  "I  will  go  home,  and  confess 
my  wrong,  and  may  be  my  father  will  let  me  work  for  him,  instead  of 
working  here  among  swine,  and  for  a  foreigner;  and  when  he  had 
started,  and  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him.  Oh,  a  father's  or  a 
mother  s  eye  can  see  further  than  any  telescope  that  ever  art  invented. 
Years  had  changed  him.  Time  had  degraded  him.  In  place  of  the 
young,  fair-cheeked  boy  that  went  away,  here  was  a  haggai'd,  hollow- 
eyed,  ragged,  feeble,  way-worn,  dustrcovered  man.  He  was  slouch- 
ingly  di'awing  near  to  his  father's  house.  And  yet,  though  he  was  afar 
of^  the  father  knew  him.  And  he  ran  to  meet  him — ^as  God  runs  a 
great  way  to  meet  every  man  that  has  done  wrong,  and  wants  to  get 
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back  to  right.  And  when  the  son,  humble  and  penitent^  began  to 
make  his  plea,  and  say,  '*  Father,  I  have  sinned  agunst  heaven  and 
in  thy  sight,  and  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,"  the  father 
did  not  let  him  finish  it.  He  threw  his  arms  aboat  him.  He  forgave 
and  loved  him.  Before  he  could  ask  to  be  taken  back,  he  took  him 
back.  And  he  royally  clothed  him,  and  put  sandals  on  his  feet,  and 
rings  on  his  hand. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  elder  brother  was  one  of 
those  men  who  never  went  wrong.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
never  had  appetites  or  passions,  and  who  never  stumbled.  And  when 
he  found  that  his  younger  brother  had  got  back,  he  did  not,  old  phari- 
see  of  a  brother  as  he  was,  think  a  word  of  his  younger  brother^s  being 
recovered  from  damnation.  He  did  not  care  that  his  heart  was  going 
to  have  another  chance.  Nothing  of  that  sort^  But  he  said,  in  a  re- 
buking way  to  his  father,  "  All  these  years  have  I  served  yoii,  and 
you  never  gave  me  a  kid.  You  never  did  anything  for  me.  But  now 
that  this  worthless  vagabond  has  got  home,  the  fatted  calf  must  be 
killed  for  him,  and  the  ring  must  be  put  on  his  hand!" 

Whenever  a  poor  storm-driven  soul  tries  to  get  back,  there  are  just 
Mich  men  in  every  community,  who  stand  and  say,  "I  thank  God  that 
I  never  sinned  so."  And  if  any  sympathy  is  shown  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate one,  they  say,  "This  is  just  the  way  to  make  crime  easy." 

Oh  soul !  remember  your  Father  in  heaven.     Remember  that  God 

who  does  not  feel  as  man  feels.     And  that  you  may  believe  he  does 

not,  let  me  read  his  words : 

<<  Seek  yo  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near:  let  the 
wicked  fbrsake  hia  waj,  and  the  nnrlghtoouB  man  hia  thoughts;  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  Gk>d.  for  he  will  abundantlj 
pardon." 

Oh,  royal  abundance ! 

*'  For  m  J  thoughts  are  not  rour  thoughts,  neither  are  jour  wa^rs  my  ways ;  aaith  the 
Lord.  For  as  the  heaFons  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." 

This  is  said  to  show  what  mercy  God  will  have  on  men  when  they 
will  only  break  away  from  their  sins,  and  tura,  and  come  to  him. 
There  is  no  such  port  on  the  whole  coast.  And  yet,  the  heart  of  God 
is  just  that  open  port  which  any  sinner  may  run  into,  day  or  night, 
without  a  pilot,  and  make  sure  anchorage. 

K  you  have  neither  father,  nor  mothei',  nor  brother,  nor  sister ;  if 
you  are  outcast,  you  have  a  God ;  and  a  God  that,  however  wicked  you 
have  been,  says — he  will  forgive  ?  Oh  no,  that  is  not  the  way.  When 
a  poor  man  gives,  he  gives  according  to  what  he  has.  To  give  a  few 
pence  is  a  great  thing  for  a  poor  man.  But  hLs  neighbor,  who  is  bet- 
ter off,  says,  "I  will  give  a  dollar."  And  according  to  what  lie  has, 
that  is  very  well.     But  a  man  over  the  way  says,  "  I  am  better  able 
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than  they,  and  I  am  going  to  ^ve  twenty-five  dollars."  It  is  heaixl  of 
down  the  street  where  men  are  making  money  pretty  easy  and  pretty 
fast,  and  one  says,  "  I  will  give  a  hundred  dollars."  Another  says, 
"I  will  give  five  hundred."  And  another — a  great heaited,  generous 
man — ^says,  ''  I  will  put  down  a  hundred  thousand." 

People,  talking  about  these  men,  say,  "  They  are  giving,  not  only 
according  to  their  means,  but  according  to  their  dispositions." 

Now,  when  a  man  has  been  injured,  and  you  are  the  man  that  has 
injured  him,  and  you  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  promise  him,  and  placate 
him,  by-and-by  he  says,  "  I  did  mean  to  have  my  revenge  out  of  you ; 
but  as  you  acknowledge  your  fault,  I  will  just  let  you  go ;  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
you.  I  will/ori/twe  it,  but  I  oajmot  forget  it"  That  is  one  way  of 
forgiving. 

Another  man,  a  little  higher  up  has  been  sinned  against ;  and  the 
offender  comes  to  him  and  asks  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  he  says,  "  It  is 
lucky  for  you  that  you  found  me  in  a  good-natm*ed  hour.  I  will  for- 
give you ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  say  any  moi-e  about  it  Qo,  poor 
devil,  and  don't  trouble  me  again."  That  is  a  little  better ;  but  it  is  not 
altogether  courteous. 

Another  man  has  been  wronged ;  and  when  the  offender  comes  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  him,  he  says,  ^^  I  have  no  pei*sonal  feelings  against 
you.  I  think  you  did  me  a  great  wiong ;  and  yet,  the  only  thing  that 
hinders  me  from  forgiving  you,  is  the  idea  of  what  the  effect  of  doing  it 
too  easily  will  have  upon  the  community  and  the  government  and  the 
law."  On  the  whole,  being  in  a  metaphysical  state  of  benevolence,  he 
concludes  that  he  will  forgive  the  man.  And  that  case  involves  some 
higher  faculties  than  any  of  the  rest. 

Then  there  is  another  case.  Here  is  a  great-hearted,  kind  man.  A 
criminal  comes  to  him,  and  says,  '^  I  am  here  to  confess  that  I  have 
done  wrong,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  not  be  hard  with  me,  but  will 
forgive  me."  And  the  man  says,  "  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  come  here. 
God  be  thanked  that  you  had  the  courage  to  come.  Forgive  you  ? 
Why  yes,  of  com-se  I  will.  What  can  I  do  for  you  t  Is  there  not 
something  ?  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come  back.  I  was  sorry  that 
you  did  so  foolish  a  thing ;  but  it  is  all  over  now.  Come  and  see  me 
again.  And  do  not  be  drawn  away  again.  Forgive  you  ?  My  good 
fellow,  I  love  you  better  than  ever.     And  let  me  help  you." 

Is  there  not  a  difference  between  that  man's  forgiveness,  and  the 
forgiveness  of  these  other  men  t  As  a  butler  gets  a  cork  out  of  a  bot- 
tle, so  men  forgive,  oftentimes. 

Now  if  a  man  forgives,  and  has  mercy,  what  does  God  mean  when 
he  says  he  will ''  abundantly  pardon  T"    Remember  that  it  is  God  who 
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speaks,  infinite  in  power,  infinite  in  mercy,  infinite  in  love,  infinite  in 
empii'e  and  in  being.  What  is  '^  abundance  "  in  such  an  one  as  that  ? 
And  when  God  says  that  if  a  man  will  come  back,  and  forsake  his  evil 
thoughts  and  his  wicked  ways,  he  will  forgive  him,  and  '^  abundantly" 
have  mercy  on  him,  what  does  he  mean  ?  What  is  Grod's  abundance  ! 
Who  can  tell  what  that  clearance,  that  utt/er  wiping  out  of  sin,  is,  which 
Grod  promises  t 

Thei*c  is  no  such  lover  as  God.  There  is  no  such  magnanimity  as 
there  is  in  God's  nature.  There  is  no  such  friend  as  God.  There  is 
no  such  harbor  or  refuge  as  his  bosom.  And  if  you  have  done  wrong, 
go  to  your  earthly  fiiend  if  you  will ;  but  go  to  God  by  all  means.  He 
is  loving,  he  is  gentle,  he  is  full  of  pity,  and  he  says,  "Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  childran,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  For  he 
knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust"  '^  We  have 
not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities, but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 
Let  us  therefore  come  boldy  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

A.lmight3'  Qodf  thou  hast  taught  us  to  call  thee  b7  the  name  of  Father.    Thoa  bast 
inspired  in  oar  hearts  tha^  affection  which  children  feel  for  their  parents.  And  the  more  we 
learn  the  things  that  are  right,  to  love  them,  and  that  are  true,  to  belieye  them,  and  that 
are  lovelj,torejoicein  them, the  moreeasilj  i  owe  rise  to  thee;  the  more  clear  and  comfort- 
ing is  the  conception  which  we  have  of  tbj  nature;  the  more  are  we  able  to  enter  into  thy 
presence  by  sympathy.    And  our  treasure  is  not  the  things  which  our  hands  have  built, 
and  not  the  things  which  we',haTe  gathered  around  about  us  of  comfort,  but  our  God.  We 
glory  in  thee;  in  thy  nature;  in  thy  disposition;  in  the  administration  of  thy  govern- 
ment; in  all  thy  thought  and  mercy  toward  us;  in  thy  love,  supereminent  over  every 
other  attribute.    We  rejoice  in  thee;  and  in  this  joy  there  is  no  decline.    Nothing  cau 
rob  ns  of  thee.    Who  shall  pluck  us  out  of  thine  hand  7    Who  shall  separate  between  us 
and  thee  7    What  power  is  there  that  is  like  thine  7    And  in  thee  what  power  is  there 
that  is  like  love  7    And  if  when  we  were  enemies  thou  didst  love  us,  how  much  more 
now  that  we  are  fnends  7    And  if  whilst  yet  we  were  alienated  from  thee  thou  didst  give 
thine  only  begotten  Son,  and  he  fireely  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  us,  shall  he  not  also, 
with  it,  freely  give  us  everything  that  we  need  for  living  again  ?    What  though  our  sins 
do  rise  up  before  us,  are  they  so  great  as  thy  mercies  are  7    What  though  we  remember 
the  open  door  of  temptation  through  which  our  adversaries  ftill  often  have  run,  are  they 
mightier  than  thou  art  7    Is  the^e  in  all  the  universe  the  evil  that  is  so  strong  as  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  7    Is  there  a  providence  of  mischief  that  can  measure  itself  against  thy 
providence  of  mercy  which  thou  art  administering  7    Cleanse  our  understandings  of  ser- 
vile fear;  but  fill  them  with  filial  fear.    May  we  reverence  thee,  and  draw  near  with 
humble  boldness.    May  we  have  that  fiEmiiliarity  which  affection  begets  in  the  soul. 
And  while  we  know  thy  greatness  and  tremble  at  thy  purity,  give  us  the  access  of  chil- 
dren, that  we  may  come  up  to  thy  very  feet,  and  look  up  into  thy  face,  and  plead  thy 
love  as  the  reason  of  our  confidence  and  our  hope.    For,  if  thou  Bti\\  dost  love  us,  thou 
dost  pity  us.    All  our  temptations,  and  all  our  downfalls,  and  all  our  difficulties,  and  all 
our  darkness  shall  at  last  fly  away,  and  we  shall  have  victory,  in  that  blessed  land  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  struggle,  and  no  more  trial,  and  no  more  sorrow  nor  crying, 
forevermore. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  morning,  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  this  sense  of 
Gk>d  with  him.  Speak  unto  every  troubled  soul  the  words  of  peace.  Draw  near  and 
sanctify  to  each  one  the  dispensations  of  thy  providence.  Thou  art  dealing  with  every 
one  according  to  thine  own  wisdom;  but  with  all  for  their  good.  To  some  there  is  given 
largeness  of  mercies  and  happinests;  to  some  thou  art  giving  darkness  and  bitter  pains; 
Kome  thou  art  chastising;  some  thou  art  caressing;  thy  face  in  hid  from  some;  thy  face 
shines  out  upon  others;  and  all  of  them  are  dealt  with  in  love.  So  do  we  deal  with  our 
children.  Bring  home  to  us  the  preoiousness  of  the  conviction  that  thou  art  a  Father 
dealing  with  us  in  love  and  in  mercy,  even  when  we  are  in  darkness,  in  pain  and  iu 
tribulation.  While  we  are  tossing  in  the  night  upon  the  sea,  and  crying  out  for  fear,  oh, 
speak,  and  say  to  everyone,  **Iti8l;  be  not  afraid."  Come  upon  the  troubled  sea, 
come  through  our  darkness,  O  thou  Saviour,  to  help  our  souls,  and  to  help  us  in  this 
mortal  life,  seeking  to  save  our  souls.  And  grant  that  every  one  who  is  burdened  this 
morning,  and 'every  one  who  is  cast  down  by  sorrow,  and  every  one  who  is  in  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  all  that  are  remorsefhl,  may  look  up  and  behold  thee  very  near  to  theui, 
a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Vouchsafe,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  mercies  to  all  those  who  are  gathered  m  our 
thoughts,  and  who  belong  to  us — the  absent  members  of  our  families;  all  that  are  iu  sick- 
ness; all  that  watch  by  sick  beds;  all  that  are  in  trouble  and  weariness;  those  that  in  tby 
providence  are  removed  from  us  on  various  errands.  Spread  abroad  thy  hands  this  day, 
and  speak  peace  to  our  beloved.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  not  only 
ours,  but  all  who  lie  around  about  us,  and  who  are  blood  of  ouf  blood,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh— the  erring,  the  sin-sick,  the  outcast,  the  despised  and  the  rejected.    We  pray  that 
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we  may  have  mercy  given  to  hb;  and  as  thou  didst  bow  down  thy  heavens  for  the  moat 
despised  and  the  worst,  so  maj  we  still  keep  a  heart  of  love  and  meroy  for  the  despisea 
and  the  outcast. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing,  to-day,  upon  all  thy  Chnrehoi 
Purify  them  in  word,  in  doctrine,  in  administration.  Grant  that  all  who  seek  thee  sin- 
cerely, with  whateyer  error  of  understanding,  may  still  haye  some  portion  of  thy  beams 
ftdling  upon  them,  and  that  they  may  have  some  Aruit  of  the  summer  of  thy  lore  in  their 
souls.  And  may  those  who  are  preaching  to-day  throughout  our  land,  everywhere,  have 
thee  on  their  side.  Hear  those  ignorant  men  who  are  trying  to  preach  to  the  ignorant. 
Let  the  little  light  which  they  have  shine  in  the  souls  that  are  darkened,  that  they  may 
know  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Chrisi.  Be  with  those  that  try  to  teach  the  scattered 
and  the  outcast,  gathering  them  together  in  Sabbath  schools,  to-day;  and  may  they  do 
their  Master's  work,  in  their  Master's  spirit.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with 
those  who  are  in  tu  distant  states  and  territories,  in  sickness,  in  weakness,  in  poverty, 
in  neglect,  unhelped  and  ensuccored.  Still  may  they  be  able  to  endure  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  with  invincible  faith  carry  the  tidings  of  the  cross  to  every  living  creature. 

We  pray  for  all  our  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.  We  pray  that 
they  may  be  sanctified  and  purified,  and  that  intelligence  may  go  forth  throughout  all 
our  land. 

And  that  this  great  people  may  be  virtuous,  not  only  lift  them  up  in  outward 
strength,  but  give  them  yet  more  mightily  that  spirit  of  strength  which  shall  make  them 
more  just,  more  moderate,  more  true.  And  may  this  nation  serve  thee,  and  serve  their 
fellow  men,  that  all  the  earth  may  see  thy  salvation.  Hasten  that  blessed  day.  These 
eyes  shall  not  see  it  here;  but  grant  that  we  may  see  it  from  above,  in  clearer  lines,  in 
brighter  light,  and  in  sweeter  efiiQgence. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  the  word  of  truth.  Com 
fort  and  cheer  us  by  it.  Oh !  the  dark  abyss  of  ignorance  !  Oh  f  the  swirling  malignity 
of  human  passions !  Oh !  the  hell  that  is  upon  earth !  Who  shall  deliver  firom  the  cruelty 
of  men  7  Who  shall  deliver  firom  the  wickedness  of  our  own  cruelties  and  hard-hearted- 
ness?  Thou  art  God.  Thou  si ttest  in  the  sweet  love  of  heaven,  and  art  all  the  time 
purifying  the  earth.  As  winds  sweeping  through  cities  and  towns  drive  off  the  foul 
vapors  which  human  bodies  have  generated;  so  thy  great  love  is  sweeping  thiougb  the 
earth  and  cleansing  it  from  the  cruelties  and  malignities  of  the  human  heart;  blessed 
be  thy  name,  thou  Sovereign  of  all  recovering  love  I  Oh,  Jesus !  sanctify  us.  Make  us 
a  little  like  thee.  Make  us  sweeter  than  men  are  in  their  best  estate  of  nature,  that  we 
may  represent  thy  tenderness  and  gentleness  and  mercy. 

Have  compassion,  we  beseech  of  thee,  on  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the  unfriended,  the 
imprisoned,  the  condemned.  Deliver  them  from  the  cruelty  of  men's  hands,  and  from 
the  freezing  coldness  of  men's  thoughts.  Grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  temper  Justice 
with  humanity  and  mercy,  and  that  we  may  know  how  to  raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  fisint, 
forgive  the  sinful,  and  live  so  that  at  last — at  Uut — when  our  mistakes  are  done,  and  our 
sins  are  passed,  we  may  hear  thee  say,  with  op^i  arms,  Come — tpelcame. 

And  to  thy  name  ^all  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 


SIN  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

'*' ^t^X(/i-/S)0 

*'  Wherefore  I  say  xinto  yon,  all  manner  of  sin  and  blaf phemy  shall  be  forgiven  nnto  men ; 
bat  the  blaaphemj  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  foiglven  nnto  men.  And  whosoever 
speaketh  a  word  acainst  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  but  wboeoever  speakest 
against  the  Holy  Onost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 
to  oome.**— Matt.  xU.  3L,  32. 

■e> 


There  is  very  mach  anxiety  and  very  little  knowledge  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  After  a  hopeless  essay  at  understanding  it,  many 
persons  give  it  up  in  confusion,  and  do  not  try  to  undei-stand  it  They 
think  it  is  mysterious.  It  is  neither  mysterious  nor  obscure,  in  its  ti*ue 
and  inward  meaning ;  that  is,  when  the  truth  has  once  been  brought 
out,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  truth  which  belongs  to  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Scripture,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  seems,  at  firet  sight) 
as  if  there  wei-e  a  general  declaration  that  all  sin,  and  all  ordinaiy 
blasphemy^  was  to  be  forgiven,  even  when  it  was  applied  to  the  Son  of 
God ;  but  that  there  was  a  peculiar  reason  of  sacredness  why,  in  regard 
to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity — ^the  Holy  Spuit — ^blasphemy  was 
unforgivable;  as  if  it  assumed  in  that  direction  a  malignancy  of 
guiltiness ;  or,  as  if  there  were  some  prominent  glory  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  made  it  more  culpable.  Either  of  these  ways  of  looking 
at  it  aggravates  the  difficulty,  increases  the  number  of  questions  to  be 
asked,  and  carries  us  further  from  any  true  ground  of  solution. 

The  particular  occasion  on  which  this  discom*se  was  uttered,  will 
show  us  the  clue  to  its  explanation.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew 
gives  in  detail  the  account  of  what  might  be  called  our  Master's  con- 
flict with  his  enemies — a  conflict  waged,  not  by  controversy,  but  by 
his  beneficent  miracles.  For  instance,  there  was  the  controveray  as  to 
whether  it  was  lawftd  for  him  to  show  mercy  on  the  Sabbath  day  by 
healing ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  right  for  him  to  use  the 
Sabbath  day  rationally,  and  for  men's  benefit,  instead  of  using  it  as  a 
yoke  and  a  shackle. 

Then  came  up  the  controversy  about  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand ;  and  Jesus  healed  him  on  the  spot  Every  man  who  has  a  manly 
heart,  whenever  he  sees  any  course  that  does  real  good  to  his  fellow 
men,  if  he  be  rational,  if  he  be  just,  if  he  be  wholesome,  will  acknowl- 

_   SuvDAT  MomaNO,  Deo.  19, 1809.    L£B80N:  Iba-t.  l-~85.    Hnnrs  (Plvmonth  CoUeotion) 
Kos.  638,  795,  OWl 
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edge  at  least  the  mercy  and  kindness  $  but  the  Pharisees,  when  they 
saw  Christ  heal  this  man,  overthrowing  them  on  eveiy  ground,  were 
totally  insensible  to  the  kindness  and  mercy.  They  '^  Tvent  out  and 
held  a  counsel  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him/'  and  ^'  Jesus 
knew  it,"  and  "  withdi-ew  himself." 

He  was,  in  a  second  instance,  brought  into  the  presence  of  "  one 
possessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb,  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch 
that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw ;  and  all  the  people  were 
amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David  t  But  when  the  Phar- 
isees heard  it,  they  said,  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and 
said  unto  them.  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation,  and  every  city,  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not 
stand.  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself; 
how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand?" — and  more  to  the  same  point 
And  then  it  is  that  he  says,  "  Wherefore,  1  say  unto  you,  all  manner 
of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men." 

The  facts  in  these  cases  cannot  be  evaded.  Here  were  God's  works 
manifested  both  by  the  power  required,  and  by  its  beneficence.  These 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  looked  upon  the  disclosure  without  the  slightest 
sympathy  either  with  its  mercy  or  with  its  divinity.  They  coolly  said, 
"It  is  Beelzebub  that  helps  him." 

If  that  speech  had  been  a  passionate  paiTy  in  a  fierce  debate,  it 
would  have  been  pai*donable ;  but  it  indicated  a  deliberate  state  of  mind, 
a  degi'ee  of  moral  corruption,  which  tm-ned  things  entii*ely  about.  It 
indicated  that  they  had  anived  at  such  a  state  of  incurable  per- 
version that  when  they  looked  upon  moral  goodness  in  a  concrete  form, 
illumined  by  the  divine  Spirit,  they  called  it  evil.  They  were  hope- 
less. Their  moral  sense  had  become  thoroughly- disorganized,  degraded, 
perverted,  past  cure. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  begin  to  have  an  insight  into  what 
this  passage  means. 

If  the  faculty  or  organ  by  which  a  man  discerns  good  and  evil 
has  become  so  perverted  that  it  fails  in  its  proper  uses ;  if  a  man's 
moral  faculties  are  so  perveited  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  source 
of  inspu'ation,  and  who  gives  forth  that  light  and  stimulus  by  which 
the  moral  sense  acts,  is  set  aside  and  contenmed ;  then  that  man's 
constitution  is  so  corrupted  that  his  moral  judgment  may  be  said 
to  be  gone.  If  under  circumstances  which  bring  upon  a  man's  soul 
the  full  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cleansing  the  undei'standing,  and 
giving  life  to  the  conscience,  he  resolutely  and  deliberately  reviles  God's 
ti*uth  and  goodness,  it  is  a  fatal  symptouL     There  can  be  no  reaction 
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from  such  a  conditioiL      He  has  gone  so  far  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
fact,  hid  case  will  assuredly  prove  fatal. 

While  this  particular  mode  of  presenting  the  truth  makes  this  doc- 
trine seem  new  and  special,  the  real  thing  which  the  Lord  aimed  at  is 
over  and  over  again  set  forth  in  the  Scriptm-es  both  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  New.  It  is,  in  short,  the  danger  of  a  pervei-sion  of 
the  moral  sense,  by  which  good  shall  become  evil,  and  evil  shall  become 
good.  In  the  passage  which  I  read  in  the  opening  seiTice  this  morn- 
ing, from  the  5th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  at  the  20th  verse,  it  is  said,  "  Woe 
unto  them  that  call  evil  good  " — ^think  it  is  so — "  and  good  evil  '* — ^hate 
it  as  a  gt^at  many  men  do ;  ''  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter !" 

This  is  precisely  the  same  spirit  of  moral  perversion  by  which  the 
qualities  of  things  are  changed,  and  that  which  is  base  and  undermin> 
ing  and  soul-destroying  is  thought  to  be,  and  is  pronounced  to  be,  good ; 
by  which  vices  are  justified,  and  called  virtuous,  and  natui-al,  and 
right ;  by  which  vutues  are  degi-aded,  and  called  pmitanic,  and  stig- 
matized by  every  name  of  reproach.  Woe  unto  those  that  turn  things 
end  for  end,  so  that  that  which  ought  to  be  dai'k,  and  is  dai'k,  shall  be 
praised  as  light  and  beautiful  and  glorious ! 

"  He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked,"  declares  inspiration  in  another 
place,  "  Thou  art  righteous,  him  shall  the  people  curse.  Nations  shall 
abhor  him." 

"This,"  saith  the  Master,  "is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light" 

Again  he  saith,  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dai'kness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness !" 

If  that  judgment,  that  moral  sense,  by  which  you  ai-e  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil,  which  is  to  be  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and  guide 
it,  is  so  perverted  that  the  very  light  that  is  lit  in  your  bosom  becomes 
dai'k,  how  profound  is  that  dai'kness !    It  is  night  without  a  morning. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  Romans,  says,  "And  even  as  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  theiri  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind." 

This  phi'aseology  is  more  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  psychological 
facts  as  they  actually  occur.  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God,  in  his 
enlightening,  restraining,  purifying  influences,  he  let  them  alone,  and 
"gave  them  over"  to  this  perverted,  "reprobate  mind." 

These  are  but  single  specimens,  such  as  abound  all  th^  way  thi'ough 
the  Scriptm^e.  This  very  perversion  of  a  man's  inward  moral  sense, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  stimulated  and  developed  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  perversion  of  a  man's  moral  sense 
under  circumstances  which  shut  him  off  from  trae  beneficence,  from 
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purity,  from  nobility,  and  ally  him  to  things  which  are  base  and  wicked, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and,  as  I  think  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
one  of  the  most  common,  of  the  tendencies  which  set  in  upon  a  man. 

This  comprehensive  sin,  then,  which,  as  I  shall  show  more  in  detail, 
is  not  a  single  act,  but  a  state  of  mind,  involves  a  real  perversion  of  the 
ground  and  root  of  the  moral  nature  in  man,  a  perversion  of  the  great 
facts  in  human  conduct  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  necessity  of  revolting 
£it>m,  and  blaspheming,  that  divine  Spirit — the  Holy  Ghost — which 
gives  to  the  soul  its  light  and  its  stimulus.  .  When  completed,  this 
state  sets  a  man  at  variance  with  his  own  nature,  with  the  truths  of  a 
virtuous  life,  and  with  God,  the  author  of  spirit-life.  And  so,  Christ 
declares  that  he  who  speaks  against  the  Son — that  is,  the  Son  of  his 
humiliation,  walking  as  a  man  among  men — opposing  him  hastily, 
blindly,  may  be  forgiven ;  but  that  no  man  can  oppose  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
that  shines  upon  his  own  moral  consciousness,  thus  deliberately  going 
against  his  own  inward  moral  convictions,  and  be  forgiven.  No  man 
will  who  is  recoverable.  No  man  will  until  he  has  gone  so  far  down 
that  he  is  ^ven  over,  it  may  be,  to  a  "  reprobate  mind." 

From  this  explanation  we  are  prepai*ed  to  go  on  with  some  more 
definite  points. 

1.  This  is  not  a  sin  which  one  can  commit  by  accident,  and  without 
knowing  it.  I  say  this  as  an  alleviation  to  multitudes  of  persons  who 
are  in  great  distress  and  torment  They  are  afraid  they  have  committed 
the  unpardoncMe  sin.  When,  or  how,  they  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
vague  impression  in  their  mind,  that  there  is  some  such  sin ;  and  they 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  special  act  A  man  says,  '^It  might  have  been 
some  moment  of  outrageous  anger,  when  I  blasphemed  everything 
above  and  below,  that  I  committed  the  unpardonable  sin."  No,  the 
unpardonable  sin  is  not  a  single  act,  but  a  comprehensive  state  of  mind. 
That  is,  a  sin  which  applies  to  the  whole  condition  to  which  a  man  has 
brought  himself  by  repeated  perversions^  and  in  which  you  may  say 
his  moral  condition  is  broken  down. 

No  man  ever  becomes  dissipated  at  once.  No  man,  no  matter  what 
his  experience  may  be,  can  become  utterly  dissipated  in  a  week — and 
still  less  in  a  day  or  an  hour.  But  a  man  can,  by  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years,  become  so  dissipated  as  to  have  broken  down  his 
whole  bodily  constitution ;  as  to  have  sapped  and  sucked  dry  the  brain ; 
as  to  have  impaired  every  nerve ;  as  to  have  overstrained  every  organ. 
Every  part  of  a  man's  body  may  be  utterly  destroyed  by  dissipation. 

Now,  there  is  a  dissipation  of  the  soul  which  corresponds  to  the 
dissipation  of  the  body.  It  comes  on  by  the  perversion  of  a  man's 
reason ;  by  the  perversion  of  his  moral  sympathies;  by  the  perversion 
of  his  choices ;  by  the  perversion  of  his  judgment  in  respect  to  things 
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right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  gradually  accumulating  process.  It  is  not  a 
Bingle  act  It  is  the  comprehensive  result  of  a  long  series  of  vaiions 
acts. 

No  man,  then,  need  fear  that  he  will  stumble  by  accident  into  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Saviour  used 
the  phrase.  No  man  can  come  to  it  without  a  thousand  warnings. 
No  man  can  come  to  it  without  long^continued  pervei-sions  in  most 
fiuniliar  and  easily  recognized  instances. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  consummate  this  sin  at  a  ^ven  point 
of  time.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may,  in  a  moment  of  high  tempta- 
tion, bring  to  its  consmnmation  a  long  course  of  moral  degradation  and 
perversion.  There  may  be  a  time  when,  with  outrageous  and  blasphe- 
mous anger,  a  man  is  '^  given  over."  But  this  is  simply  the  closing  of  a 
long  series  of  vrickednesses.  Ordinarily,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  work  of  deterioration  ever  has  its  consummation  in  any  single  act 

2.  No  man  need  fear  that  he  has  committed  the  unpai'donable  sin 
who  is  deeply  alarmed  and  anxious  about  it ;  for  the  very  nature  of  that 
sin  is  moral  insensibilit}'.  If  a  man  has  sinned  away  his  day  of  graee^ 
he  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  that  is  concerned  about  it  The  sign 
that  a  man  has  so  sinned  is  moral  paralysis ;  and  if  one  shows  anxiety 
about  his  condition,  that  very  anxiety  indicates  that  he  has  not  come 
to  that  state.  I  have  known  a  great  many  persons,  and  have  had 
scores  of  persons  come  to  me,  who,  though  their  life  was  not  mai'ked 
with  any  other  infirmities  or  sins  than  belong  to  men  in  common,  were 
in  great  anxiety  lest  they  had  committed  the  unpai'donable  sin.  In- 
deed, it  is  almost  invaiiably  the  case  in  those  types  of  insanity  where 
what  is  called  ^^  religious  melancholy"  sets  in,  that  the  person  thinks  he 
has  sinned  away  his  day  of  grace,  or  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  is  in  great  distress  about  it 

Old  Dr.  Champion,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  my  father's  pulpit  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  thought  he  had 
sinned  away  the  day  of  grace,  and  that  he  was  going  to  hell ;  and  he 
never  showed  himself  so  much  a  Christian  as  in  the  disposition  which 
he  manifested  at  that  time.  If  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  go 
there,  he  was  willing  to  go.  He  did  not  know  what  he  should  do  in 
hell,  till  one  day  he  solved  the  question  satisfactorily  in  his  own  mind, 
and  said,  ^^  I  will  open  a  prayer-meeting  there  1"  He  thought  it  would 
afford  him  some  balm  and  consolation.  I  do  not  think  that  man  ever 
got  there.  And  yet,  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  melancholy  fi-om  the 
feeling  that  his  day  of  grace  had  gone. 

In  respect  to  such  cases,  that  you  have  probably  met,  and  that  I, 
in  my  particular  vocation,  am  constantly  meeting,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  sensibility,  anxiety,  and  a  disposition  to  be  better,  are  totally  in- 
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consistent  vriih  the  existence  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that  those 
persons  that  are  ^ven  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  are  persons  who  never 
care  about  it,  or  trouble  themselves  about  it.  Just  as  long  as  a  man 
cares  whether  he  goes  to  church,  and  whether  he  heara  right  preach- 
ing, and  whether  he  is  in  a  salvable  state,  or  not,  he  has  not  gone 
through  the  whole  course.  He  may  be  leading  a  life  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  take  out  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  moral  condition ;  but 
just  as  long  as  he  has  any  kick-back  in  him ;  as  long  as  he  resists ;  as 
long  as  there  is  power  in  the  truth  to  touch  his  nerve  of  sensibility,  so 
long  he  is  not  of  a  reprobate  mind.  And  where  a  person's  whole  na- 
ture is  yet  sensitive,  and  he  walks  in  sorrow  and  sackcloth,  it  is  pre- 
posterous, it  is  next  to  insanity,  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  Eveiy  man  commits  many  sins ;  we  all 
of  us  sin  perpetually ;  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  we  do  not  have  occa- 
sion to  ask  God  for  pardon ;  but  so  loug  as  our  conscience  is  alive,  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  have  not  sinned  away  our  day  of  grace. 

3.  Ordinaiy  procrastination;  oi-dinaiy  irresolution;  the  putting 
aside  of  things  right  on  account  of  the  superior  attraction  of  some 
worldly  good — these  things,  although  they  are  sinful  and  dangerous, 
are  not  the  sins  which  our  Saviour  marked.  There  are  many  persons 
that  commit  sins  by  offending  God,  by  grieving  the  Divine  Sphit,  who 
are  not  properly  to  be  called  blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor 
charged  with  having  committed  the  unpai*donable  sin.  For  the  state 
to  which  a  man  has  come  when  these  things  are  tnie  respecting  him, 
is  such  a  pervereion  of  his  moral  sense  that  good  and  bad  have  become 
interchanged  therein.  It  is  a  perversion  of  his  discerning  faculty.  It 
is  that  condition  in  which  he  thinks  bad  things  are  good,  and  that 
good  things  are  bad.  It  is  that  condition  which  the  conscience,  as  the 
eye,  is  in,  when  it  sees  double — when  it  sees  distortedly — being  organ- 
ically changed. 

4.  Is  this  peiTersion  frequent  ?  Are  men  peculiarly  liable  to  it  ? 
Is  this  sin  one  into  which  we  are  likely  to  fall !  Men  are  not  likely  to 
fall  into  it  suddenly — those  at  any  rate,  who  are  in  Christian  house 
holds,  and  ai*e  following  Chiistian  couraes.  It  is  not  the  special  sin  of 
persons  who  are  walking  in  the  ways  of  morality  and  virtue.  But  in  a 
great  city  like  this  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  specially  in  danger  of 
just  this  sin, — ^namely,  such  a  total  peiTei-sion  of  the  moral  sense  that 
they  prefer  lies  to  the  truth,  vice  to  viitue,  and  oppression  to  justice. 
They  lose  all  accm'acy  of  judgment  They  lose  all  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  By  their  interest,  by  the  influence  of  their  companions,  and 
by  the  long  drill  of  their  own  mind,  they  ai'e  changed  right  about  No 
man  that  is  just  and  true  can  meet  them  without  feeling,  at  every 
point,  that  if  they  ai-e  right  he  is  wrong,  and  that  if  they  are  wrong  he 
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ia  right.  They  put  dai*kiiess  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness.  They 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  They  call  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet  bitter. 
There  are  multitudes  of  such  instances.  We  see  them  all  around 
about  us. 

This  pervei*sion  may  be  the  result  of  physical  dissipation,  which 
sometimes  not  only  con-upts  the  body,  but  works  a  shocking  demorali- 
zation of  every  faculty  of  the  soul.     Such  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
physical  dissipation ;  for  I  have  known  men  who,  though  they  had 
gone  through  everygradation  of  intemperance,  and  though  they  seemed 
very  much  perverted  in  mind,  yet  maintained  their  understanding  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  justice.     They  knew  what  was  right,  and  admitted 
it ;  and  they  knew  what  was  wrong,  and  confessed  that    There  are 
many  shades  of  intemperance.     There  are  kinds  of  intemperance  which 
make  men  devils.     There  are  kinds  of  intemperance  which  seem  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  physical  system.     And, 
though  these  kinds  of  intemperance  degenerate,  unquestionably,  the 
mental. and  moral  constitution,  yet  they  do  not  produce  this  effect  in 
any  such  eminent  degree  as  it  is  produced  in  many  cases.     I  have 
known  men  that  were  victims  of  intemperance,  who  still  remained 
amiable  and  kind,  and  in  a  sense,  very  gentle ;  who  had  intervals, 
paroxysms,  of  conviction ;  and  who,  down  to  the  end  of  theu*  life,  had 
moral  stamina  enough  ^<;o  strive  against  their  bondage,  and  ciy  out, 
"When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me." 

I  have  also  seen  cases  where  everything  went  by  the  board ;  where 
everything  that  was  fah'  and  lovely  was  burned  up ;  and  where  an  ab- 
solute change  was  wrought,  by  which  kindness  became  cnielty,  and 
fineness  became  vulgarity,  and  the  higher  elements  of  the  soul  were 
overwhelmed  by  lava-like  passions. 

Where  dissipation  takes  on  these  ruinous  forms,  unquestionably  it' 
will  result  in  so  degrading  the  mind,  in  so  bringing  it  down,  that  the 
moral  sense  will  become  utterly  perverted.     There  are  not  a  few  per- 
sons in  the  midst  of  vices — ^men  that  gamble,  or  men  that  live  in  de- 
bauchery— ^^vho  have,  far  back  inside  of  their  being,  shut  and  locked 
up,  a  little  chapel,  where  they  keep  a  conscience,  and  a  memory  of 
their  childhood.     There  ai'e  sometimes  very  bad  men  in  whom,  if 
you  could  only  steal  into  the  chapel  of  their  souls,  and  strike  the  bell 
there,  you  could  rouse  up  a  sensibility  which  would  sm'prise  theu* 
friends  and  them.   But  it  is  shut.    It  is  kept  locked  up.    Then  there  ai-e 
other  men  whose  dissipation  seems  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left  in  them.     It  destroys  the  imagination ;  it  destroys  the 
affections ;  it  destroys  the  whole  moral  sense.     You  may  sound  on 
every  ner\'e,  and  along  every  chord,  and  there  is  no  place  left  in  them 
that  has  not  been  desti'oyed  by  dissipation. 
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Such  persons  Tiave  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  That  man  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  vhose  moral  sense  is  so  perv^erted  that 
when  he  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  truth,  and  under  the  dii*ect  in- 
shining  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  responds  to  the 
truth,  but  something  in  him  that  acts  against  it  That  perv-ei-eion  of 
a  man's  whole  moral  constitution  which  desti-oys  the  power  of  God 
over  his  soul  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  And  a  great  many  men 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  that  temble  abyss.  A  great  many  men 
have  gone  hito  it  who  will  never  come  out 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this.     There  is  a  danger 
that  overhangs  moral  men.     Men  determined  to  do  wrong  may  gradu- 
ally destroy  in  themselves  all  moral  resistance ;  but  there  is  many  a 
man  that  does  wrong,  and  knows  it,  who  is  not  in  so  dangerous  a  con- 
dition as  a  man  that  does  wrong,  and  does  not  believe  that  he  does  so. 
A  man  who  sins  with  his  eyes  open,  is  a  gi*eat  deal  moi-e  likely  to  find 
his  way  out  of  sin  than  the  man  who  puts  his  eyes  out  in  order  to  sin. 
A  man  that  does  wrong,  and  knows  it  is  wrong ;  a  man  that  says,  '^  I 
know  this  is  wrong,  but  I  will  do  it ;"  a  man  who  keeps  his  sense  of 
God's  law  intact ;  a  man  who  says,  "  I  choose  to  ride  over  my  conscience, 
but  then,  I  have  a  conscience,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  blur  my  eyes ;" 
a  man  who  says,  "  I  am  walking  in  wrong  courses ;  but  after  all  the 
ideal  of  right  in  me  has  not  been  destroyed" — such  a  man  has  resiliency 
left ;  and  a  time  may  come  when  temptation  will  remit,  and  when  moral 
influences  will  augment ;  and  then  he  may  be  saved.     The  vitality  of 
his  moral  constitution,  his  sense  of  right  and  WTong,  and  his  percep- 
tion of  God's  authority  and  man's  i-esponsibility,  which  aie  preserved,  are 
all  of  them  what  a  physician  would  call  the  stamina^  the  point  of  re- 
siliency, on  which  he  may  bound  up  again  under  favorable  circumstances. 

But  to  the  man  who  goes  along,  and  reasons  about  every  step,  and 
.says,  "  What  is  there  wrong  in  this  1"  and  unbraids  eveiything,  and 
untwists  it,  and  takes  it  to  pieces — to  him,  finally,  lying  is  not  wrong. 
It  is  inexpedient,  of  course.  "A  man,"  he  says,  "should  administer 
lying  with  prudence ;  but  it  is  not  wi'ong  in  itself."  And  of  Mendship 
he  says,  "  You  get  along  better  with  it;  but  then,  it  is  a  gi-eat  deal 
better  for  a  man  not  to  be  beholden  to  anybody ;  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  friend,  and  to  cultivate  just  as  much 
friendship  among  men  as  is  profitable ;  but  after  all,  it  is  all  a  vain 
show."  So  he  disintegi-ates  the  ideal  of  generous  friendship.  Step 
by  step  he  questions  mattei's  of  fidelity,  matters  of  taste,  matters  of 
eating  and  drinking.  All  forms  of  illicit  pleasure,  all  com'ses  of  wicked- 
ness thi'ough  which  men  go,  dissipations  of  every  name,  he  takes  .and 
throws  into  the  alembic  of  a  bad  meditation,  and  dissolves  them 
together,  and  at  last  says,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  keep  me 
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firom  going  this  way,  or  that  way,  or  the  other  way.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  God  or  any  future.  I  shall  be  like  the  clod  that  the  plow 
tarns  over.  I  shall  rot  on  one  side,  and  turn  up,  and  grow  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  believe  in  good  or  bad.  I  believe  he  is  the  best  man 
who  is  like  a  needle  which  takes  the  longest  thread  Ihrough  the  smallest 
hole."  Such  a  man  is  of  a  reprobate  mind.  Any  man  who  puts  out  his 
inward  sight  so  that  he  has  not  the  power  of  forming  moral  judgments ; 
any  man  who  dissolves  the  substance  of  integrity  in  him ;  any  man 
who  destroys  the  very  fiber  and  texture  of  that  which  make  right  and 
wrong  in  his  mind — any  such  man  is  i-eprobate.  There  is  nothing  left 
in  him  to  save.  You  cannot  do  anytlnng  with  him.  When  God's 
grace  shines  full  on  a  man,  if  there  ai'e  landmarks  in  him — landmarks 
of  early  education ;  landmarks  of  affection ;  landmarks  of  conscience — 
if  there  are  strong  points  in  him  that  you  can  address  the  truth  to,  you 
may  save  him,  though  he  has  gone  down  never  so  deep.  But  w^hen  a 
man's  corruption  has  destroyed  the  nature  of  his  conscience,  and  oblit- 
erated in  his  mind  all  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  or  right  and 
wrong,  what  is  there  that  you  can  get  hold  of  by  which  to  change  him  t 
Now,  there  are  many  persons  whose  wickedness  is  of  that  kind. 
Ah  I  that  is  not  the  wickedest  man  who  is  fullest  of  blood ;  who  is 
most  impetuous;  whose  quick  temperament  and  vital  constitution  make 
everything  sweet ;  who  plunges  headlong  into  this  wickedness,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and,  because  reflection  is  painful,  will  not  reflect, 
but  dashes  on  ;  who  is  open  and  bold  in  his  wickedness.  Men  say  of 
such  an  one,  ^'  Oh  I  what  a  shameless  fellow  he  is !  and  how  wicked  he 
is  r*  But  not  less  wicked,  perhaps,  are  those  who  hoot  and  howl  after 
him.  Not  less  wicked  are  those  elegant  men,  who  think  it  is  not  pru- 
dent or  tDise  /  who  laugh  and  leer,  and  say,  "  Fool !  what  did  he  do  it 
for?  He  could  have  had  all  he  wanted  in  the  world;  but  then,  he 
ought  to  have  been  prudent.  Why,  there  is  not  a  pleasure  to  be  desired 
that  I  do  not  have;  but  I  do  not  blow  my  trumpet  I  take  it  clandes- 
tinely. If  he  would  only  practise  a  Uttle  more  art,  if  he  would  only 
use  a  little  more  hypocrisy,  he  would  have  just  as  much,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  him.  He  will  injure  himself  by  going  on  in  such 
a  reckless  way.  He  ought  to  be  more  quiet,  and  keep  up  appearant^es. 
The  i-ight  way  to  live,  is  to  eat,  diink,  and  be  merry,  and  get  as  much 
pleasure  as  you  can,  but  to  keep  everything  fair  above  boai'd."  Do  not 
you  see  such  men  all  through  society — men  of  exquisite  enamel,  but 
rotten  inside  ;  men  full  of  wise,  cautionary  maxims  that  touch  the  out- 
side of  life,  but  full  of  damnation  in  the  heart ;  men  filled  Tidth  envies, 
and  jealousies,  and  inordinate  avarices,  and  selfishnesses  most  profound, 
and  withering  lusts,  all  of  them  carried  nicely  and  snugly  in  life  ? 
They  are  reprobate.    They  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
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But  even  where  men  are  not  earned  into  that  state  by  their  lower 
nature — by  their  passions  an  J  appetites — they  still  may  be  carried  into 
substantially  the  same  state  by  another  class  of  faculties.  Where  men, 
for  instance,  have  subjected  the  whole  truth  of  religion,  and  all  its 
developments,  to  ridicule,  to  cynical  observation,  to  sneering  skepticism, 
until  they  have  destroyed  in  themselves  the  very  power  of  appreciating 
goodness,  they  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  I  have  the  most 
profound  sympathy  for  a  man  that  is  truly  a  doubter.  The  voice  that 
cries  out,  "  Oh !  my  God,  where  art  Thou !"  is  the  saddest  voice  in  the 
world.  If  in  the  night  you  heard,  from  out  of  the  woods  on  the  edge 
of  which  you  dwelt,  the  voice  of  one  in  trouble  calling  out  in  the  still- 
ness, would  not  you  rise  and  go  out  after  him,  and  succor  him,  and 
bring  him  into  the  road  if  he  had  lost  it  ?  And  if  there  are  any  who 
are  in  trouble  from  having  lost  their  faith,  not  wanting  to  be  unbe- 
lievers, but  longing  to  get  on  stronger  ground,  my  whole  heart's 
pity  goes  out  for  them.  It  was  to  seek  and  to  save  such  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world ;  and  he  will  surely  rescue  them  if  they 
are  honest  and  true ;  if  they  follow  the  heart  rather  than  the  head ;  if 
they  seek  not  philosophy,  but  life  in  the  soul.  But  when  skepticism  is 
sneering ;  when  it  is  malignant ;  when  men  make  use  of  it  to  disbelieve 
everybody's  goodness,  and  not  to  increase  their  conviction  that  they 
themselves  ought  to  be  good ;  when  it  undermines  the  faith  of  others ; 
and  when  it  would  destroy  the  young  with  its  blighting  strokes  of 
wit — then  it  is  most  cniel,  and  most  awfuL 

To  put  the  torch  to  a  man's  house  is  nothing ;  to  bum  up  his  house- 
hold goods  is  but  veiy  little,  even  if  he  is  poor  without  them  ;  but  to 
take  away  a  man's  faith,  though  it  be  erroneous,  is  to  take  away  the 
most  sacred  thing  that  he  can  have.  Do  not  take  away  from  a  man 
anything  that  he  believes  in,  and  that  he  leans  on,  till  you  can  put  in 
its  place  something  that  is  better.  To  knock  fi'om  under  a  man's  feet 
that  which  he  stands  on,  and  to  give  him  nothing  else,  is  a  wanton  cru- 
elty and  wickedness  which  is  hardly  to  be  measured  by  any  language. 
How  many  parents  there  are  that  sneer  at  their  childi'en's  faith  !  How 
many  old  materialistic  lawyere,  how  many  skeptical  doctors,  how  many 
men  that  have  no  faith  in  religion,  there  are,  who,  though  they  are 
good  at  heart,  and  have  kind  ways,  use  their  tongue  as  a  lancet,  cut- 
ting right  and  left,  and  destroying  men's  beliefs,  instead  of  pruning 
them  to  make  them  better  I  How  many  there  are,  the  effect  of  whose 
life  is  to  undermine  moral  beliefs ;  to  undermine  moral  restraints ;  to 
undermine  the  faith  which  is  the  support  of  the  soul ! 

Where  a  man  has  gone  through  a  long  life  like  this,  it  may  very 
well  be  feared  that  he  has  sinned  away  the  day  of  gi-ace ;  that  he  is  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  that  he  has  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
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It  is  a  veiy  (Liogeroos  thing  for  a  man  to  pervert  his  own  moral  sense 
— ^to  pervert  it  so  that  there  is  in  him  no  viitue,  no  truth,  no  piety ;  and 
then  to  pervert  other  people*s  moral  sense  as  weU.  Such  a  course  as 
that  hardens  and  triple-hardeus  a  man. 

This  may  take  place  in  even  more  ingenious  and  less  suspected  ways. 
A  man  may  befog  his  conscience— and  that  is  bad  enough.  A  man 
may  by  a  thousand  little  mean  courses  come  to  that  which  otherwise 
men  come  to  by  great  leaps.  I  would  rather  have  a  man  commit  two 
or  three  great  sins  a  year,  and  hold  up  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  than 
have  him  keep  safely  out  of  all  great  sins,  and  be  forever  nibbling  on 
little,  small,  mean  ways,  that  finally  infix  themselves  upon  his  disposi- 
tion. 

If  it  is  a  thief,  you  must  shut  him  out,  or  else  you  will  lose  all  your 
linen  and  your  clothes ;  but  it  is  only  once  or  twice  a  year  that  you 
need  fear  thieves.  They  ai*e  not  apt  to  come  into  a  man*s  house  oftener 
than  that ;  but  they  are  one  source  of  danger.  Then  there  ai-e  moths. 
They  come  into  your  house ;  but  with  tolerable  care  you  can  keep  them 
out.  Then  there  is  something  finer  yet — ^mildew  and  mould.  These 
are  great  enemies.  But  there  is  something  still  woi'se,  and  that  is  bad 
washing,  where  you  cut  yom*  clothes  to  pieces  by  caustics — where  under 
the  name  of  cleaning  you  rot  the  very  fabric  of  your  gai-ments.  You 
are  in  danger  of  having  your  clothes  stolen  once  in  a  while  by  a  big 
thief.  Still  more  are  you  in  danger  of  having  them  moth-eaten,  or  de- 
stroyed by  mildew  and  mould.  And  yet  more  ai"e  you  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing their  very  substance  coiToded  by  the  process  which  you  employ  in 
washing  them. 

Now,  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  moral  stamina  by  gi^eat  sins. 
They  are  veiy  dangerous ;  but  they  do  not  come  veiy  often.  The  loss 
of  business,  the  breaking  up  of  friendships,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  act  as  breakwaters,  and  tend  to  restr^n  men  fi'om  such  dangers. 
But  there  are  other  dangers  that  come  like  moths ;  and  still  others  that 
come  like  mildew  and  mould ;  and  others  still  that  come  in  the  guise 
of  domestic  cleansings,  and  destroy  the  fiber  of  the  man. 

Here  is  a  man  that  you  could  not  get  to  steal.  He  has  a  very  great 
prejudice  against  jails,  and  he  is  not  going  to  commit  theft.  And  yet, 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  man,  without  stealing,  can  rasp 
off  the  comers  of  other  men's  interests.  And  there  is  many  a  man 
who  is  all  the  time  hanging  on  the  edge  of  men's  necessities,  and  acting 
like  a  thief  without  a  thief's  boldness ;  pursuing  little  mean  ways  that 
are  perpetually  making  himself  better  off  than  his  fellow  men.  He  is 
a  universal  absorbent  of  eveiybody  that  he  touches.  He  goes  around 
never  doing  anything  very  large  or  very  right,  but  in  every  direction 
pursuing  such  little  mean,  wicked  courses  that  the  very  substance  of 
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his  nature  is  disintegrated  and  destroyed  by  these  erosions.  By  this 
minate,  constant  and  continued  tampeiing  with  his  moral  sense,  he  at 
last  comes  to  that  state  in  which  the  light  of  the  gloiy  of  Grod,  when 
it  shines  upon  him,  produces  no  more  effect  than  the  morning  sun, 
shining  upon  the  face  of  a  corpse  that  lies  in  the  east  window. 

When  men  lie  dead  in  the  house,  the  morning  bell  calls  them  not 
They  do  not  hear  the  children  on  the  stairs.  Their  ears  are  deaf  to  the 
sweet  sounds  of  birds  out  of  doors.  The  beauty  dispersed  all  abroad 
their  eyes  do  not  behold.  And  I  see  men  whose  moral  sense  is  so 
dead  that  it  is  never  touched  by  all  the  mercies  of  God  above,  nor  by 
all  the  mercies  of  God  distributed  among  men  below.  They  are  eaten 
up  and  destroyed  utterly. 

A  man  may  come  to  the  same  state  by  a  sort  of  egotism  by  which 
he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  God.  When  a  man's  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  is  so  inoi*dinate  that  he  becomes  everything  to  himself — ^that  he 
becomes  the  universe  to  himself;  that  he  becomes  a  deity  to  himself; 
that  he  becomes  a  supreme  government  to  himself;  that  he  makes  a 
hideous  idol  of  himself,  and  woi*ships  himself — then  he  has  come  to  this 
state.  ^'"Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him."  "Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  pinident  in  their  own  sight  I"      It  is  the  idolatry  of  egotism. 

Of  all  God's  gifts,  there  is  none  of  such  value  as  the  moral  sense, 
and  there  is  none  that  we  are  so  little  likely  to  take  care  of,  and  to  keep 
clear  and  sensitive,  and  divinely  bright  The  moral  sense  is  the  great- 
est ti*easm*e  w^e  have.  I  hear  men  thank  God  that  he  gave  them  such 
a  reason.  Reason  is  a  stately  and  noble  giil,  sm-ely;  but  conscience  is 
better  than  reason.  I  hear  men  congratulating  their  fellows  that  God 
gave  them  genius.  They  are  poets.  They  are  orators.  They 
are  artists.  They  cai've  the  stone.  They  depict  in  colors  the 
vaiious  forms  of  life.  And  this,  surely,  is  a  munificent  gift  from 
the  hand  of  God.  But  no  genius  is  comparable  to  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong.  Genius  of  conscience  is  the  best 
genius  that  a  man  can  have.  I  hear  men  thank  God  that  they 
have  wai-m  affections ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving ;  but,  after 
all,  that  divinely  enlightened  eye  by  which  a  man  can  see  things  true 
in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the  eailh  beneath,  is  far  better.  There 
is  nothing  that  God  ever  gives  to  a  man  like  a  clear-eyed,  whole- 
some, sensitive,  prophetic,  magisterial  conscience,  which  shows  him 
thp  path,  even  where  men  s  feet  have  not  walked,  interpreting  what  is 
right  and  what  b  wrong,  making  him  sensitive  to  all  these  things,  and 
keeping  him  on  the  side  of  whatever  is  good,  and  just,  and  true,  and 
pure,  and  of  good  report,  among  men  or  angels.  But,  though  this  is 
the  greatest  gift  that  God  ever  makes,  it  is  the  one  that  men  are  most 
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careless  about.  You  may  destroy  almost  everything  else  m  a  man ;  but 
so  long  as  you  keep  that  in  him,  you  have  in  him  the  root  of  manhood. 
Yon  ntiay  destroy  that,  and  keep  everything  else,  and  the  man  will  be 
utterly  undone.  Christ  called  it  ths  eye.  "The  light  of  the  body  is 
the  eye,  I^  therefore,  the  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  dark- 
ness. If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dai'kness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  r  No  disaster  can  befal  a  man  so  great  as  the  perversion 
and  destruction  of  the  eye  of  his  soul. 

A  man  may  cut  aWay  every  mast  on  his  ship,  and  yet  pursue  his 
voyage.  A  man  may  have  everything  on  deck  canied  overboard,  and 
yet  make  some  headway.  A  man  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  can  af- 
ford to  lose  everything  else  better  than  he  can  afford  to  lose  the 
compass  in  the  binnacle.  When  that  is  gone  he  has  nothing  to  steer 
by.  That  little  instrument  is  his  best  Mend.  It  is  his  guide.  And 
that  conscience  which  God  has  given  you  is  your  compass  and  guide. 
You  can  afford  to  lose  genius,  and  taste,  and  reason,  and  judgment,  bet- 
ter than  that  Keep  that  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.  Keep  it  clear,  and 
Btrong,  and  discerning.  Be  in  love  with  your  conscience ;  and  let  your 
conscience  be  ill  love  with  God.  A  conscience  held  in  love,  is  the  very 
foundation  not  only  of  a  spiritual  manhood,  but  of  happiness  in  an 
earthly  manhood. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Oil  Lord  oar  God,  it  ia  to  thine  infinite  mercy  and  thine  infinite  goodness  that  we 
address  oarselvee.    If  thou  wert  to  measure  us  as  thou  dost  those  vho  have  kept  their 
first  estate  in  heaven— the  spirits  that  dwell  with  thee — who  of  us  could  claim  to  ap- 
proach thee  or  know  thy  fellowship.    So  fur  are  we  ftom  knowledge,  so  far  firom  con- 
formity, so  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  dirine,  who  of  us  could  yentaxe  to  draw  near  to  thy 
presence  at  all  ?    Who  of  us  could  come  boldly  9    Who  of  us  would  dare  to  call  thee 
Father?    And  yet,  thou  hast  put  these  most  endearing  words  into  our  lips.    For  thou 
hast  sent  thy  Son  to  say  to  us  that  henceforth  we  are  not  serrants,  ^Mt  friends.  Art  thoa 
then,  our  Friend,  O  Lord  our  God  T    And  may  wc  stand  as  ftiend  with  friend  by  thy 
side  t    And  may  we  know  all  that  thoa  dost  7    Thou  hast  taught  us  in  lifting  our  heart 
heavenward  to  say  Our  Father,    Art  thou  then,  O  gracious  and  all-loTiug,  our  Father  7 
And  are  we  aa  dear  to  thee  as  our  children  are  to  ns  7    And  wilt  thou  do  for  us  what  we 
would  bo  willing  a  thousand  times  to  do  for  our  children  7    Thou  dost  reply  to  ua,  say- 
ing, If  ye  being  eyil,  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven !    And  in  this  comfortable  assurance,  in  this  joyful  trust 
of  thy  goodness,  we  have  from  day  to  day  drawn  near  to  thee;  we  have  asked;  we  have 
reasoned;  we  have  been  guarded  from  evil;  we  have  been  upheld  in  good;  we  have  seen 
dangers  that  drew  near  Irke  night  dispelled  aa  by  the  morning.    We  hare  seen  evils  that 
shot  over  our  heads,  surcharged  with  bolts,  driven  away  as  winds  drive  the  storm.    We 
have  seen  our  weakness  strengthened,  our  sickness  healed,  our  anxiety  alleviated,  and 
our  darkness  filled  full  of  stars.    Thou  hast  drawn  near  to  us  in  our  solitude.    Ihou 
hast  been  a  better  comp anion  to  us  than  those  most  beloved.    Thou  hast  not  only  given 
us  the  light  that  is  in  this  natural  world,  but  shined  into  our  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  given  us  the  light  which  shinea  ftom  Christ  .Tesus.    We  have  felt  our  lives  made 
abundant  and  Joyful,  and  in  many  respects  victorioua  by  thy  grace.    By  the  gnoe  of 
God  we  are  what  we  are.   It  is  thy  hand  of  loTC  that  has  moulded  us.  And  though  some- 
times thou  hast* in  moulding  so  ^ut  forth  thy  strength  that  we  called  it  sorrow,  yet  it 
has  been  love.  Thy  smitings  and  thy  chastisements  have  been  love.  Our  reiy  wounds— 
thou  bast  made  themlby  love  to  us.    Thou  hast  touched  us  again,  and  healed  us,  and 
made  us  strong.  And  in  all  thy  dealinga  with  us,  thou  hast  mingled  mercy  and  severity. 
Thou  bast  shown  thyself  like  a  father  unto  us.    We  mourn  that  we  should  have  grieved 
thee  as  wo  have.    Wo  mourn  that  we  should  have  been  as  inconstant  as  we  have  been 
in  goodness.    We  mourn  that  our  strength  should  have  lain  so  ftr  down  toward  the  ma- 
terial world  on  which  we  stand;  and  that  in  things  spiritual,  where  holy  aspirations 
dwell,  wo  have  been  so  feeble  and  so  inconstant.    Our  day  has  been  long  in  things  nat- 
ural, and  short  in  things  spiritual.    O  Lord,  we  make  confesaion  of  our  unworthiness,  of 
our  great  weakness,  of  our  infirmities;  but  chiefly  of  our  sins,  which  are  more  than 
we  can  number.    And  yet  thou  art  He  that  doth  forgive.    Thou  dost  teach  us  how  to 
overcome  evil.    Thou  art  awaking  in  us  a  holy  horror  of  it.    Thou  art  making  us  love 
the  tbiugs  that  are  right  because  they  are  right,  and  bringing  ns  into  sweet  agreement 
with  all  the  ways  of  duty.    Harmonious  are  they  to  our  better  thought.    This  is  thy 
teaching.    Be  pleased,  then,  though  we  be  slow  and  inconstant,  and  even  disobedient, 
though  we  are  infirm  and  weak,  and  even  fractious,  and  sinftil— be  pleased  AU*Ioving 
Father,  still  to  guide  and  still  to  instruct  us.    May  we  learn  to  possess  our  spirits  in 
due  humility  before  God.    May  wo  evermore  be  lowly  and  humble.    Help  us  to  cany 
ourselves  among  men  in  all  charity  and  in  true  love.    May  we  not  be  afraid  of  that 
which  is  right.    May  we  fear  only  that  which  is  wrong.    And  grant  that  all  our  life 
long  we  may  feel  that  this  is  not  the  real  life,  but  the  shadow;  that  our  substantial 
home  is  not  that  which  man's  hand  can  build,  nor  time  pull  down.    May  we  feel  that 
our  home  is  in  the  nnseen  world—in  that  city  of  God — ^in  that  house  not  made  with 
hands.    Thou  art  making  it  near  to  us.    Thou  art  sending  there  so  many  messengers — 
so  many  that  we  have  learned  to  love  upon  earth,  that  are  now  looking  out  upon  ns, 
and  that  we  find  them  with  our  loving  and  searching  thoughts— that  heaven  is 
indeed  becoming  populous  to  our  realization*    There  are  our  little  ones;  there  are  our 
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sparents;  there  are  our  brotbers  and  sisters;  there  are  our  fondest  companions,  l^ej 
hare  slept  to  earth,  and  are  awakened  to  immortality;  and  they  are  as  the  angels  of 
God.  Every  daj  we  are  drawing  nearer  to  them;  and  eyery  daj  our  souls  hear  some- 
what that  it  is  not  lawful  for  our  bodies  to  understand.  Ereiy  day  we  hear  them  crying 
out  to  Qs  *<  Come,  come."  We  are  coming.  By  sickness,  by  pain,  we  are  sped.  By 
sorrows  and  by  growing  years  we  are  sped.  By  troubles,  which  are  called  men's  misfor- 
tunes, but  which  are  Qod's  winds  sent  to  convey  ns,  we  are  coming— coming  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first  born;  coming  to  the  spirits  of  Just  men 
made  perfect.  We  are  forsaking  the  treasure  of  life.  We  are  forsaking  its  languishing 
affections.  Wo  are  forsaking  the  partial,  and  the  little,  and  the  low.  We  are  reaching 
oat  toward  tbo  perfect,  the  Joyful,  the  pure,  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  O  Lord  our 
€h)d!  grant  that  we  may  not  bo  sorry  that  life  is  spending  itself.  Grant  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  that  ot^er  and  better  life  with  growing  desire  and  yearning  from  day  to 
day. 

And  now,  may  we  make  sure  that  we  have  thy  friendship,  and  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  And  then  may  we  welcome  what  Providence  so  far 
hath  been  pleased  to  send.  Thou  canst  not  make  us  poor  who  have  heaven.  Thou  canst 
not  make  us  sorrowful  whose  is  all  the  assembly  of  the  blessed.  Thou  canst  not  make  us 
afraid — thou  that  dost  love  us,  and  hast  redeemed  us  by  thine  own  precious  blood.  Thy 
will  be  done.    And  so  wo  shall  have  peace,  and  Joy. 

Bless  we  beseech  of  thee  all  that  worship  to-day,  of  every  name;  all  thy  servants 
who  speak  the  truth,  to  a  better  discerning  of  the  truth  everywhere,  and  to  a  more  earn- 
est and  heart-felt  expression  of  it.  And  may  thy  truth  have  now  power  given  to  it 
from  year  to  year.  Give  it  authority  to  meet  and  overcome  all  lies,  and  all  untruths  of 
every  grade  spoken  of  men,  or  wrought  into  the  texture  of  life  May  there  be  a  power 
in  the  truth  of  God  to  overcome  all  iniquity  and  every  evil.  Fulfill  the  promises  which 
respect  the  earth.  Bring  in  Jew  and  GentUe,  and  the  fhlness  of  the  eorlh  as  the  fulness 
of  the  sea. 

And  to  thy  jiame  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Anun,. 


<•» 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Onr  heavenly  Father  we  beseech  of  theo  that  thou  wilt  add  to  the  truth  which  we 
have  spoken  thy  spirit,  by  which  it  shall  take  hold  upon  the  thought,  upon  the  con- 
science,  upon  the  understanding  of  every  one.  Make  us  honest  with  ourselves,  and 
honest  with  thee.  May  thy  spirit  of  all  light  shine  into  us.  May  we  put  between  us 
and  thee  no  veils  and  no  hindrances.  May  our  conscience  be  clear  to  thy  shining,  and 
true  to  those  impressions  which  thou  dost  gtve  us.  May  our  lives  follow  our  consciences 
BO  that  at  last  when  life  shall  be  over,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  go  out  of  school,  it  shall 
be  well  taught  and  well  bred,  and  prepared  for  the  higher  school  of  better  knowledge  in 
thine  immediate  prssonce;  where  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
forevermore.    Amttu 


IIHEEITANCE  OF  THE  MEEK. 

"  Blc88od  ere  the  meek  ;  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth. "—Matt.  vTy      ^      '  *         ^  /   ^ 

<•» — — — ^ 

When  our  Lord  spoke  this,  the  whole  world  was  apparently  a  wit- 
ness against  its  truth.  If  one  looked  back  from  his  point  of  time,  the 
Oriental  monaichies  had  existed  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  war. 
The  Persian  dynasty  had  rolled  its  ai-mies  like  waves  over  all  the  East. 
Of  all  forms  of  violence,  none  is  more  physical  and  brutal  than  mili- 
taiy.  Against  the  Pereian,  came  the  Grecian  hosts ;  and,  like  a  counter- 
tide  from  a  stonnier  ocean,  drove  back  and  overwhelmed  the  violence 
of  the  Persian.  Then  the  Roman  Empire  overthrew  and  dominated 
aH  governments  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Chi-ist  it  was  the  one  supreme 
power  on  the  earth.  And  surely,  it  was  not  the  meekness  of  Rome, 
then  or  since,  which  caused  it  to  inherit  the  earth. 

Palestine  was  in  the  hands  of  Roman  governors,  and  was  torn  by 
factions,  and  was  bubbling  and  overflowing  like  a  crater,  with  incessant 
revolutionary  outbreak.  If  there  was  any  one  thing  in  all  the  world 
which  was  sure  of  gaining  universal  control,  it  was  cunning  and  vio- 
lence. If  there  was  one  quality  which  was  sure  of  being  trodden  down 
and  despised,  it  was  meekness.  The  extraordinary  prophecy  of  Chiist, 
"  It  shall  inherit  the  earth,"— any  thing  but  that !  Had  he  said  that  if 
one  withdrew  himself  from  among  men  he  would  be  happier  in  meek- 
ness, living  by  himself, '  that  we  should  have  understood.  Had  he  said 
that  meekness  should  inherit  the  world  to  come,  or  that  it  should  give 
to  the  soul  more  true  joy  than  victorious  violence  could  do,  or  that  it 
should  be  better  than  all  other  possessions,  we  should  not  have  won- 
dered. The  one  unlikely,  if  not  impossible  thing — ^that  meekness 
should  yet  possess  and  govern  the  earth — ^was  selected  by  our  Saviour, 
and  declared  as  a  prophecy.  And  there  stood  that  quiet  prophecy, 
amidst  the  thunder  of  the  universal  battle  that  was  then  going  on  over- 
all the  eaitb. 

Had  the  air  been  flUed  with  eagles  and  vultures  and  hawks  among- 
which  Jesus  threw  up  a  white  dove,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  the  dove,  it 
shall  rule  all  the  air,"  it  would  scarcely  have  seemed  more  strange.  Had 
he  sent  a  little  lamb  into  the  wilderness  among  the  bears,  and  wolves, . 

SuvDAT  MoRKiNo,  Deo.  US,  1869.   Lesson  :  Matt.  Y.  1— 1&    Htsikb  (Pljmonth  CoUeotlos) » 
Km.  655,  297,  288. 
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and  lions,  saying,  "  It  shall  go  forth  and  prevail  against  them  all,"  it 
would  not  have  seemed  more  unlikely  of  accomplishment  Had  he 
taken  a  sucking  child  from  its  mother's  arms  and  appointed  it  ruler 
over  warrioi's,  or  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  it  would  have  been  no 
less  reasonable.  And  yet,  our  Lord  had  only  to  go  back  to  the  proph- 
ecies which  respected  himself,  to  find  every  one  of  these  figures  expressly 
employed,  in  spirit  at  least,  for  the  veiy  same  end, — ^as  we  shall  find  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah: 

*'Bnt  with  righteousness  shall  ho  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  bh  lips  shall  he  slaj  the  wicked.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithful oess  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed; 
their  Toung  ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  siraw  like  the  ox.  And 
Uie  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his 
hand  on  the  cookatricc^s  den.  Thej  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  fhll  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  coyer  the  sea." 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  is  the  full  drift  of  this  single  announce- 
ment,— "  Blessed  ai»  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

I  hegin  by  saying  that  meekness  is  not  a  faculty.     It  is  not  a  single 
:  attribute  of  the  soul.     It  is  a  state  or  condition  of  the  whole  mind.     It 
is  produced  by  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  highest  moral  feelings 
in  our  natm*e. 

There  ai*e  three  generic  conditions  under  which  a  man  may  hold 
/his  soul. 

The  first  is  where  those  instincts  and  passions  which  belong  to  our 

:  animal  nature,  and  whose  normal  sphere  is  upon  the  material  globe, 

predominate,  and  give  tone  to  character.     Under  such  circumstances, 

men  are  always  sensual, — ^fleshly,  in  scripture  language.     They  live  by 

Uie  force  of  their  material  organization. 

But  as  men  come  under  better  influences,  there  gi'ows  up  an  inter- 
mediate state,  a  mixed  character,  in  which  force  alternates  with  higher 
.  smd  better  feelings.     Under  great  excitement,  the  physical  qualities 
j>redorainate  ;   but  in   times  of  quiet,   and  away  from  temptation, 
there  grow  up  milder  influences,  nobler  sentiments.     The  result  is  that 
there  is  an  occasional  outburst  of  feeling,  and  also  an  occasional  expe- 
rience of  sweetness  and  peace.     It  is,  in  such  circumstances,  an  alter- 
nating condition  of  the  mind,  which  results  in  gi*eat  stiife  and  conflict 
'  between  the  one  part  and  the  other— .between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
nature.     And  the  greater  part  of  men  in  civilized  countries  live  in  this 
intermediate  condition,  in  which  the  animal  is  not  predominant,  a)id  in 
'  which  the  spiritual  is  not  predominant,  but  in  which  sometimes  one 
:  and  sometimes  the  other  rules,  neither  having  free  course. 

Then  there  is  a  final  state — the  highest  we  know  of — that  in  which 
rthe  moral  sentiments  completely  rule.    Where  these  higher  qualitieB. 
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give  expression  to  the  whole  life — to  the  face,  to  the  tone  of  voice,  to 
the  language ;  where  they  suiTOund  the  veiy  soul,  as  with  an  atmos- 
phere ;  where  the  whole  nature  is  satui'ated  with  faith,  hope,  love — 
with  truth,  equity,  benevolence — there  is  an  air  given  to  men,  of 
strength  in  gentleness,  of  courage  in  sweetness,  of  JVJtivity  in  tran- 
quility, of  will  without  obstinacy,  of  self-confidence  without  conceit 
All  these  qualities  may  exist  in  th&  individual,  and  over  them  all  there 
shall  be  a  luminous  refinement,  a  spiritual  glow,  which  saves  the  soul 
from  the  charge  of  insipidity  and  flatness,  and  gives .  it  authority  and 
vitality.  When  the  soul  is' completely  under  the  dominion  of  these 
spiritual  emotions,  it  shines.  It  impresses  all  that  come  near  it.  It 
rules  whatever  is  within  its  sphere.  In  short,  the  spiiitual  is  to  become 
supreme  in  authority.  And  that  which  makes  us  men — not  that  which 
makes  us  animals — gives  color  and  tone  to  the  whole  life  and  char- 
acter. 

It  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  or  that  appear- 
ance and  those  qualities  which  we  see  when  the  man  is  under  the 
complete  control  of  his  higher  moral  sentiments,  which  is  meant,  by 
meekness.  If  you  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  meekness  you  will 
certainly  fail ;  because  no  woi'd  can  define  it  It  is  so  comprehensive 
and  so  varying  that  you  can  only  describe  the  cutsumstances  under 
which  it  takes  place ;  and  those  circumstances  are  that  luminousness, 
that  gentleness,  that  sweetness,  that  vitality,  and  that  beauty,  which 
act  when  the  higher  sentiments  completely  rule  in  a  man,  and  give 
their  natui-al  language  to  his  body,  to  his  face,  to  everything  that 
belongs  to  him. 

To  say  that  meekness  shall  inherit  the  earth,  is  to  say  that  meekness 
is  the  strongest  element  in  man ;  or  that  man,  when  he  is  disclosed  in 
this  manner, — ^when  he  is  in  great  power,  and  when  that  power  is  of 
his  higher  moral  sentiments, — ^is  then  in  a  condition  of  superiority. 
It  is  to  say,  in  other  woixU,  that  a  man  whose  moral  sentiments  guide 
him  wholly,  is  a  stronger  creatui-e  than  that  man  whose  basilar  senti> 
ments  guide  him  wholly;  and  that  mankind,  when  they  shall  come  into 
the  possession  of  these  moral  states,  will  dominate  all  lower  states. 

What  I  understand  to  be  the  scope  of  this  declaration  of  Christ — 
"Blessed  are  the  meek'* — is,  that  the  time  is  coming  in  which  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  In  other  words,  they  are  yet  to  govern.  Man- 
hood, when  it  comes  out,  comes  out  of  its  cinider  conditions  and  lower 
states;  manhood,  when  it  begins  to  find  itself  and  take  on  its  full 
divine  forms;  the  ideid  manhood — this  so  shows  itself  superior  to 
everything  beneath  it^  that  to  say  that  meekness  shall  rule,  and  that 
the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  is  to  assert  superiority  in  the  true  order 
of  nature — it  is  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  elements  of 
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human  nature  over  its  lower  pasBional  elements.  It  is  to  declare  that 
finally  these  elements  which  are  superior  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  supe- 
riority, control  the  world. 

The  world  has  not  been  controlled  by  them  thus  far.  Single  fami- 
lies have.  Occasional  churches  have.  But  no  nation  has.  Neither 
has  any  department  in  any  nation.  The  lower  wisdom  in  many,  "which 
springs  from  passion,  has  governed  the  world,  and  still  governs  it.  But 
a  time  is  coming  when  men  shaU  not  laugh  and  scoff  when  we  declare 
that  the  wisdom  of  conscience  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  pride ;  that 
the  wisdom  of  love  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  selfishness;  that  the 
wisdom  of  faith,  and  of  hope,  and  of  the  world  to  come,  is  better  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs  than  the  wisdom  of  the  basilar  and  pas- 
sional nature.  The  time  is  coming  when  men  shall  understand  that 
they  get  better  wisdom  from  the  top  of  their  head  than  from  the  bottom. 

Hence,  this  declaration  of  our  Master  is  not  saying  that  now  every 
man  who  is  meek  is  going  to  possess  the  earth.      Indeed,  it  does  not 
mean  possession  in  any  such  sense  as  that  in  which  the  word  is  xiB^d 
when  we  speak  about  a  piece  of  gi'ound  which  a  man  has  mfee  simple. 
It  has  no  refei'ence  to  the  ownership  of  houses,  and  lands,  and  what 
not     It  is  control,  rather  than  ownei*ship,  that  is  meant.     And  if  yoa 
interpret  this  declaration  to  mean  that  one  who  has  become  truly  meek, 
will,  on  that  account,  rise  immediately  above  evexybody  else  around 
about  him,  you  will  mistake  its  real  import     Such  a  man  will  be  su- 
perior to  those  around  about  him ;  but  he  will  not  be  recognized  as  such 
by  the  community  in  which  he  dwells,  until  they  have  gone  up  so  far 
in  meekness  that  they  can  appreciate  his  superiority.     Just  so  far  as 
men  are  refined,  they  can  appreciate  refinement  in  others;  but  refine 
ment  among  the  Nootka  Sound  Indians  i^  at  a  discount     They  do  not 
regard  a  man  as  superior  who  cannot  fish  and  handle  the  bow  and  ar- 
row.    If  he  is  merely  refined  and  intellectual,  they  do  not  consider 
him  superipr  to  them. 

This  is  the  teleologic,  and  therefore  the  final  condition.  And  the 
text  simply  declares  the  result  which  shall  be  achieved  when  the  long 
battle  is  fought  to  victory.  It  simply  states  which  part  of  the  soul 
shall  rule.  It  simply  asserts  what,  when  the  long  season  is  over,  shall 
hang  in  ripeness  and  be  gathered,  and  what  shall  be  husk  and  phaf^ 
and  be  buraed  up. 

But  even  so  explained,  does  it  seem  as  though  our  Lord's  words 
would  ever  come  ti'ue  ?  This  b  a  day  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  influence  of  the  divine  nature— of  our  Master — on  the 
world ;  but  does  it  seem  as  if  om*  Lord  were  gaining  in  the  domioion  of 
this  world  ?  There  be  many  who  think  not  Thci'e  be  many  who 
think  religion  is  going  backwai'd.     I  am  not  of  them.     I  believe  reli- 
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gion  is  advancing.  I  believe  it  was  never  eo  deep,  never  so  spiritual. 
I  believe  its  claims  were  never  so  comprehensive  in  the  recognition  of 
men.  I  believe  it  was  never  so  widelv  diffused.  I  believe  it  is  takin<]c 
other  channels  than  the  churcL  I  believe  there  are  other  than  ecclesi- 
astical influences  at  work  for  its  dissemiuation.  If  I  believed  that  the 
Lord  owned  only  Palestine,  as  the  Jews  did — or,  in  the  modem  veraion 
of  it,  that  he  owned  only  the  church ;  if  like  our  modem  Christian  Jews, 
I  believed  that  all  there  was  of  Christ  was  inside  of  the  church,  I  should 

I 

mourn,  with  those  who  are  assembled  to-day  to  take  counsel  as  to  how 
they  can  withstand  the  incui-sions  of  free-thought  and  liberty.  Irreli- 
gion  they  are  pleased  to  call  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  such  thing.  If  we 
can  discover  what  is  the  true  order  of  nature  in  the  unfolding  and  de- 
velopment of  man,  we  shall  then  have  a  test  by  which  to  decide,  not 
only  whether  the  world  is  advancing,  but  whether  the  later  develop 
ments  are  superior  in  power  to  the  lower  ones. 

The  unfolding  of  the  human  race,  I  need  not  say,  at  first  is  purely 
physical.  Children  are  bom  as  mere  animals,  and  remain  for  a  yeai'  or 
two  as  little  animals.  They  are  the  most  purely  animals  of  anything 
that  is  bom,  at  the  beginning.  The  unfolding  is  gradual ;  and  the 
order  of  it  in  the  child  is,  fii-st  physical,  then  social,  then  nascently  in- 
tellectual, and  last  of  all  moral.  This  last  we  hold  to  be  the  best, 
though  it  is  the  latest  ripe.  A  child  can  walk  and  use  its  hands,  and 
employ  all  its  physical  senses,  before  it  has  any  social  discriminations, 
affections,  or  instincts.  Childi*en  begin  to  come  along  pretty  soon ;  but 
they  ai^e  very  feeble  at  fii*st.  The  child,  little  by  little,  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  development,  begins  to  have  intelligence,  and  soon  knows  the 
difference  between  friendliness  and  unfriendliness  ;  and  begins  to  live 
by  its  little  tastes  and  affections.  Still  later  the  child  begins  to  dis- 
criminate one  thing  from  another — ^to  perceive  the  differences  of  things. 
It  rises,  still  later,  to  an  undei'standing  of  cause  and  effect;  to  a  percep- 
tion of  analogies ;  to  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  discrimination. 
And  last  of  all  it  comes  to  its  moral  nature.  For  children,  in  eai-ly  life, 
are  animals  not  only  because  they  live  by  theii*  animal  functions,  but  be- 
cause they  have  no  moral  sentiments.  Men  that  are  pure  and  noble  as 
men,  lied  like  witches  when  they  were  boys.  Their  moral  nature  was 
dormant — ^was  not  yet  developed.  This  is  the  order  which  we  see  in 
the  household ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  order  which  is  seen  in  history  as 
well — ^for  races  have  unfolded  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

And  that  which  is  trae  of  individuals,  is  true  of  nations.  They  un- 
fold first  by  physical  force ;  next  by  social  refinement;  next  by  philos- 
ophies and  higher  ranges  of  intellection ;  and  last  by  moral  elements — 
which  yet  linger  all  over  the  world.  The  last  is  the  highest  It  takes 
the  longest  to  come  to  it:  it  takes  the  longest  world-discipline  to 
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bring  it  out  It  is  the  latest  to  be  bom,  not  only  in  nationfiy  but  in  the 
globe,  as  it  is  in  the  family  and  in  the  individual.  But  when  it  comes 
it  shall  be  the  best,  as  it  shall  be  the  strongest 

This  is  the  order  of  value,  as  well  as  the  order  of  time,  in  develop- 
ment— ^first  physical,  then  social,  then  intellectual,  and  then  znoraL  It 
is  a  rude  classification ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  general  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  order  of  value,  or  of  estimation,  both  in  the  individu- 
al's own  consciousness,  and  among  his  friends. 

Where  men  have  been  developed  in  physical,  social  and  intellectual 
qualities,  they  themselves  value  those  qualities  in  just  that  order.  And 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  competent  to  judge  of  them.  But 
where  men  have  been  developed  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  socially 
and  intellectually,  not  only  they  themselves,  but  all  others — even  those 
who  have  simply  a  rude,  twDight  understanding — ^are  able  to  estimate 
that  highest  form  of  development. 

Now  and  then  an  event  occurs  which  develops  the  latent  judgment 
of  men  in  respect  to  this  order  of  value.  While  I  was  yet  a  young 
man,  living  in  Cincinnati,  there  came  a  wandering  circus  there,  in 
which  one  of  the  principal  athletes  was  a  man  built  like  a  second 
Apollo.  He  was  magnificent  in  eveiy  physical  excellence,  and  as 
handsome  as  a  god.  A  young  lady  of  one  of  the  very  fii-st  families 
there,  attracted  by  his  beauty  and  grace,  became  enamored  of  him. 
He,  of  course,  complimented,  reciprocated  this  wild  attachment.  And 
in  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  her  um-egulated  and  foolish  affection, 
she  proposed  an  elopement  to  him.  Ordinarily,  a  man  would  have  been 
more  than  proud — because  she  was  heir  to  countless  wealth,  appar- 
ently, and  ceitainly  stood  second  to  none  there ;  but  with  an  unex- 
pected manliness,  that  surprised  every  one,  he  said  to  her,  *'*•  No,  I  can- 
not affoi*d  to  have  you  despise  me.  I  am  older  than  you  ai-e,  and,  al- 
though I  am  highly  complimented  and  pleased,  by-and-by  you  would 
reproach  me,  and  say  that  I  ought  to  have  taught  you  better,  and 
ought  to  have  done  otherwise.  I  will  cany  you  back  to  your  friends. 
I  will  not  permit  you  to  sacrifice  youi-self  on  me."  And  he  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  she  offered  him. 

Ten  thousand  men  admu*ed  this  man's  athletic  skill  in  the  circus ; 
but  when  that  stoiy  was  known,  eveiy  one  of  them  thought  infinitely 
more  of  him  than  they  did  before.  Here  were  two  traits.  First,  there 
was  the  physical  ti*ait  of  grace  and  power  as  an  athlete.  Everybody 
admired  that  But  when  there  rose  out  of  that  this  nobler  trait — ihA 
disinterestedness,  this  magnanimity,  this  great  and  unexpected  sense 
of  justice  and  rectitude,  and  men  saw  it,  they  thought  as  much  more  of 
him  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  think.  And  though,  even  in  a  rude 
class  of  the  community,  when  a  man  addresses  himself  to  the  senses, 
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everj'body  admires  him  as  an  animal,  yet  if,  at  the  same  time,  be  de- 
velops a  ti'uly  noble  and  manly  tnut,  everybody  feels,  "  How  mnoh 
higher  that  is !" 

Because  this  man  was  a  gymnast,  eveiybody  was  enthusiastic  over 
him  ;  and  afterwards,  because  he  was  a  man,  they  i-ecognized  the  manly 
element  in  him  as  nobler  than  the  animal.  So  that  once  in  a  while, 
even  in  a  rude  state  of  community,  among  the  commonest  people,  peo- 
ple of  the  least  power  of  moral  discrimination,  if  you  present  to  them  a 
case  in  which  the  conti'ast  is  sti'ong  and  shaip  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower,  they  appreciate  it  All  men's  higher  sentiments  acknow- 
ledge that  the  higher  element,  not  merely  of  reason  or  of  obligation, 
but  of  loveliness,  of  desii^ableness,  or  of  praisewoithiness,  is  the  moi*al 
element,  when  they  see  the  tiiith  purely. 

One  trouble  is  that  men  hear  a  great  deal  about  moral  qualities, 
but  do  not  see  much  of  them.  They  hear  ministei-s  preach  about  them, 
they  hear  church-membere  talk  about  them,  and  they  wish  they  could 
see  them ;  but  unfoitunately  moral  qualities  are  largely  in  the  ore ; 
they  are  adulterated ;  they  ai*e  in  the  dross ;  and  people  cannot  see 
them.  It  is  with  them  as  it  is  with  gold.  Because  they  come  in  the 
ore,  and  not  in  bai-s,  and  with  the  image  and  superacnption  of  God  on 
them,  men  do  not  recognize  them.  But  they  will  recognize  them  when 
they  have  a  chance  to  see  them.  The  radest  men  recognize  that  there  is 
an  intrinsic  supeiiority  in  the  higher  over  the  lower  qualities  of  a  man. 
Even  in  barbarous  times  this  has  been  so.  If  we  examine  those 
histoiies  which  run  clear  back  to  the  earliest  and  fabulous  peiiods, 
we  find  that  the  things  which  men  have,  as  it  were,  earned  in  their 
bosom  of  bosoms,  as  mothers  cany  their  babes,  have  not  been  the 
things  which  men  did  by  physical  violence.  To  be  sure,  Hercules, 
and  Theseus,  and  Samson,  and  other  such  gi'eat,  clumsy,  coarse,  brutal 
heroes,  have  had  a  place  in  the  world*s  histoiy ;  but,  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  that  shines  with  so  pure  and  steady  a  light  of  universal  admir- 
ation as  the  story 'of  fiiends  that  died  for  each  other;  as  the  stoiy  of 
Lucrece,  that  would  not  live  but  in  vutue ;  as  the  stoiy  of  Cuitius, 
who  would  gladly  give  his  life  for  patriotism — for  his  country.  These 
heroic  and  gloiious  acts  of  higher  morality  are,  afler  all,  the  lamps 
which  bum  in  the  temple  of  history,  and  are  fed  by  the  admiration  of 
mankind  so  that  they  never  go  out.  And  they  show  that  even  in  iiide  • 
ages,  if  you  can  bring  clearly  before  men  the  higher  exhibitions  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  contrast  with  the  lower,  everybody  recognizes  them, . 
everybody  rejoices  in  them,  everybody  is  enthusiastic  over  them. 

Men  run  after  physical  things ;  they  are  excited  to  enthusiasm  by 
them ;  but  after  enough  time  is  given  them  for  reflection,  and  they 
have  come  into  their  best  moods,  they  still  recognize,  not^  unfoitunately, . 
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in  everything,  but  in  enough  things  to  show  that  they  have  the  power 
of  recogniiing  it,  the  superiority  of  the  moi*al  over  all  that  is  below  it 
This,  then,  if  you  look  at  it  narrowly  or  particularly,  is  after  the 
order  of  historic  development  Man  is  first  low  and  animal.  When 
he  improves  a  little,  he  becomes  social.  When  he  improves  still  more, 
he  becomes  intellectual.  When  he  improves  more  yet,  he  comes  into 
the  range  of  the  higher  moral  sentiments.  And  true  manhood  is  the 
blossom  and  fi*uit  When  a  man  is  developed  in  the  higher  elementSy 
he  is  not  strongest  at  the  bottom ;  he  is  not  strongest  in  the  middle ; 
he  is  strongest  and  noblest  when  he  lises  to  that  which  comes  latest^ 
and  with  the  most  difficulty. 

Men  are  by  nature  bai'baiians.     By  barbarians^  we  mean  creatures, 
or  people,  that  live  by  force  alone,  or  principally.     Then  they  become 
semi-civilized.     And  what  we  mean  by  a  nation*s  being  semi-civilized^ 
is,  that  there  is  infused  upon  force  a  principle  of  refinement,  boih  in 
morals  and  in  civil  and  private  administi-ation ;  that  men  have  a  i-ational 
element  added  to  the  element  of  force.     Then  they  become  civilized. 
That  is,  so  to  say,  they  not  only  introduce  a  degree  of  rationality,  but  pro- 
fess to  be  controlled  by  a  principle  of  equity  and  refinement)  as  well 
as  reason.     And  ceilainly,  none  will  deny  that  a  civilized  man  is  more 
traly  a  man  than  one  that  is  bai-barous.     And  yet,  he  is  only  the  seed. 
Now  take  a  civilized  people,  take  men  in  civilized  societies,  and 
rank  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  moral  development,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  sum  of  force  which  there  is  in  then-  moral  development. 
In  a  civilized  community,  when  all  excitement  is  gone,  when  time  has 
been  given  for  men's  feelings  to  settle,  he  rises  to  the  toj),  he  stands 
highest,  who  exhibits  the  most  of  the  moral  elements. 

In  our  own  histoi-v,  Aaron  Bmr  was  a  keener  thinker  than  George 
Washington.      He  was  a  fai*  more  ingenious  man,  a  far  more  active 
man .:  and,  if  he  had  been  a  moral  man,  and  had  maintained  noimal  re- 
lations with  himself,  with  his  fellow  men,  and  with  the  laws  of  recti- 
tude, he  would  have  been  an  abler  man.     Washington  was  a  man  of 
good  sense,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius  in  any  dii*ection  except 
that  of  conscience.     He  was  a  man  of  singular  equity,  of  great  disin- 
terestedness, and  of  pure  and  upright  intent     Sagacious  he  was,  by  the 
light  which  comes  from  integiity.     He  endured,  having  faith  to  believe 
that  right  was  rights  that  right  was  safe,  and  that  right  in  the  end 
would  prevail.     That  which  made  Washington  the  only  gi*eat  hero  of 
•our  Revolutionary  straggle,  was  the  light  of  the  moral  element  that 
-was  in  him — ^not  any  intellectual  genius  which  he  possessed  ;  not  any 
^)eciiliar  social  endowments ;  not  any  rare  tact  in  administration,  nor 
any  remarkable  executive  power.     And  if  you  look  back  upon  those 
names  in  our  history  that  have  best  stood  the  test)  you  will  find  that 
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they  have  been  men  who  were  fruitful  in  the  highest  moral  elements. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  those  men  who  lack  these  elements  sink  lower 
and  lower  till  they  set  below  the  hoiizon ;  and  those  men  who  possess 
them  lise  higher  and  higher,  till  they  reach  the  meridian,  with  undying 
splendor  to  shine  upon  histoiy  and  the  world 

So  there  is  a  mde  judp;ment4ay  going  on  all  the  while ;  and  all 
men*8  judgments,  when  they  have  time  to  think,  are  more  and  more 
concurring  in  this — ^that  "  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,"  and  that 
"  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  disclosm'e  of  the  divine  decree.  We  pei^ 
ceive  that  in  the  unfolding  scries,  men  are  rising  in  value,  powei*,  and 
in  beauty,  just  in  proportion  as  they  give  strength  to  each  successive 
section  of  then*  natm-es. 

Men  have  supposed  that  to  rise  to  our  higher  feelings,  we  must 
quench  our  lower  feelings.  No  mbtake  could  be  greater.  A  true  man 
is  one  who  has  physical  power,  social  richness,  intellectual  acumen,  and 
the  moral  elements.  The  moral  elements  are  not  at  all  antagonistic  to 
any  of  these  other  forces.  Once  let  a  man  be  hai'monious  by  giving 
the  sway  to  liis  higher  sentiments^  and  eveiy  part  of  him  adds  both  to 
his  strength  and  to  his  richness. 

When  the  painter  lays  on  the  fii*st  and  foundation  coloi-s,  they  are 
not  to  stand  there  crude  and  rude.  He  goes  on  with  a  thousand  fine 
strokes,  overlaying  and  overlaying  them.  What  for?  To  wipe  them 
out!  No.  They  are  the  foundation  which  is  to  make  the  final  pictm-e 
stand  They  give  body  to  it ;  and,  shining  through,  they  give  it  a  sort 
of  subtle  lustre  which  the  surface-coloi*s  alone  could  not  give.  And  so 
it  is  in  true  manhood  We  rise  higher  than  the  basilar  elements ;  but 
we  never  want  them  destroyed  We  want  the  hidden  powei*  which 
they  shoot  up  through.  We  want  them  to  give  energy,  and  breadth, 
and  color,  and  waimth  to  all  the  moi*al  sentiments. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  becomes  a  perfect  man,  he  is  perfect  in  his 
lower  nature,  perfect  in  his  social  nature,  perfect  in  his  intellectual  na- 
ture, and  perfect  in  his  moral  nature — all  the  lower  ser\'ing  the  higher, 
and  the  higher  predominating,  and  giving  an  atmosphere  of  great 
power,  and  gi'cat  peaceableness,  and  great  manhood,  and  gi*eat  blessed 
ness  therein. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  perfectly  covei^ed  and  filled  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  sweet  and  higher  spiritual  elements,  he  is  meek.  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  meek  man  was  one  who,  when  he  was  hit,  just 
did  not  hit  back.  I  despise  such  meekness  as  that.  .  To  be  lean  and 
rat-like,  running  round  in  the  holes  of  life,  is  not  to  be  meek.  Meek- 
ness is  that  gi'eat  luminousness  which  the  complete  ascendancy  of  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  instincts  of  man  gives  to  the  whole  expression 
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of  his  life — ^to  his  eye,  to  his  &ce,  to  his  words,  and  to  fiis  deeds.  It 
is  the  richness  of  the  divine  elements  in  a  man  that  makes  him  illustri- 
ous and  beautiful. 

Chiist  was  meek.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  meek  and  lowly."  "  Learn 
of  me."  Was  there  ever  one  who  stood  in  more  personal  majesty  than 
he  did  ?  Was  there  ever  one  who  had  more  clearness  of  understanding 
than  he  had  ?  Was  there  ever  one  who  had  more  firmness  of  will  than 
he  had  ?  Was  there  ever  one  who  exhibited  more  significantly  than 
he  did  tho  very  pattern  and  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  ?  He  was  meek, 
because  that  which  constitutes  meekness  is  the  fuU  expression  of  the 
haimony  of  all  the  moi*al  sentiments. 

In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark, 

1.  The  spread  of  Chi'ist*s  kingdom  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  materializing  theologians  have  supposed.  It  is  not  overrunning 
the  eai'th  externally.  This  world  might  have  a  church  in  every  village, 
with  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  as  sound  a  preacher  as  ever 
preached  from  any  pulpit-;  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  might  be 
required  to  say  the  Catechism  every  day,  and  yet  the  whole  set  of  them 
might  be  heathen ;  because  it  is  not  mere  intellectual  submission  to 
ceitain  views  that  makes  the  world  Chiistian.  The  world  is  Christian 
just  in  the  proportion  in  which,  in  its  individuals,  and  in  its  conmiuni- 
ties,  the  higher  elements  of  the  human  soul  entu-ely  dominate. 

If  you  ask  me  whether,  considered  instrumentally,  it  is  not  likely 
that  evangelical  churches  and  sound  oithodox  belief  will  tend  to  fi^ee 
a  man  from  the  bondage  of  his  lower  nature,  and  raise  him  to  a 
higher  moral  state,  I  say,  Yes.  They  are  excellent  tools  to  work  with. 
Neveitheless,  as  many  a  farmer  has  had  a  bam  full  of  tools  which  he 
did  not  use,  and  has  had  poor  crops,  so  oithodoxy  and  evangelical  or- 
ganizations may  have  but  little  power  on  the  earth.  You  may  spread 
them  round  and  round  the  globe;  and  yet,  Christianity  may  not 
spread.  Chiistianity  works  veitically  as  well  as  horizontally.  It 
spreads  over  the  earth — for  everywhere  Christ  is  to  be  known  and 
pi*eached ;  but  it  spreads  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  elevates  the 
whole  nature  of  each  individual  man.  And  it  elevates  him  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  holds  the  emphasis  of  authority  in  his  es- 
timation. With  us  authority  is  in  the  physical  and  material  part 
of  our  nature.  We  ai*e  amplified  and  refined  as  we  go  up  and 
begin  to  hold  in  check  all  the  physical  endowments ;  all  the  social  ele- 
ments ;  all  the  interests  of  pride  and  vanity ;  all  the  degi-ading  effects 
of  organized  society-life.  We  ai*e  not  Chiistian  until  we  iise  so  high 
that  it  is  not  even  the  affections  that  rule  any  more — until  we  rise  so 
high  that  the  moral  sentiments  are  supreme.  It  is  love  in  all  its  benig- 
nities and  beneficences,  it  is  faith  in  all  its  idealities  and  aspirations,  it 
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18  hope  in  all  its  courage  ai^  cheeifulness  and  buoyancy,  that  consti- 
tutes Christianity.  Christianity  is  not  as  flat  as  uncorked  beer,  as  many 
people  seem  to  think  it  is.  A  man  who  merely  does  not  do  any  hurt — 
is  he  a  Chiistian  ?  A  man  that  is  simply  hai*mless — ^is  he  a  Chiistian  ? 
Then  a  griddle-cake  is  a  better  Christian  than  anything  else.  It  does 
not  do^any  huii;.  Let  it  get  cold,  and  it  will  not  even  bum  you.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  flat,  cold,  stale,  and  unprofitable ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, because  they  do  not  do  any  hann,  that  they  are  Christians.  No! 
A  Christian  sparkles.  He  is  full  of  fire ;  but  it  is  a  fii*e  that  does  not 
bum.  He  is  full  of  power ;  but  it  is  a  power  that  does  not  thunder. 
He  is  full  of  life ;  but  it  is  a  life  that  develops  itself  in  higher  and  not 
in  lower  forms — in  things  that  go  to  make  him  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If  you  think  that  when  Chiistianity  comes  into  a  man's  soul,  it 
makes  him  smaller,  if  you  think  it  minifies  him,  you  are  mistaken. 
When  Chiistianity  comes  into  a  man's  soul  it  magnifies  him ;  it  en- 
larges him;  it  ennobles  him.  When  you  become  a  Christiau,  you 
simply  shift  the  balance  of  power,  taking  it  out  of  the  hand,  and  putting 
it  into  the  brain ;  taking  it  out  of  the  lower  natui'e,  and  putting  it  into 
the  higher  reason,  into  the  love  principle,  and  into  the  spiritualizing 
elements.  And  when  a  man  has  changed  the  seat  of  authority  so  that 
that  which  is  above  dominates,  then  he  has  become  a  Christian. 

Can  a  man  become  a  Christian  without  acknowledging  Christ? 
Just  as  far  toward  it  as  an  apple  can  ripen  without  acknowledging  the 
sun.  An  apple  can  grow,  and  get  size,  and  get  shape,  and  get  juice 
without  the  shining  of  the  sun  ;  but  I  will  defy  any  apple  to  get  sweet- 
ness out  of  that  juice,  I  will  defy  any  apple  to  change  its  som*  sap  into 
sweet  sap,  until  it  has  had  the  sun  shining  on  it.  And  no  man  can  be- 
come a  Christian  without  the  supernal  light 

But  I  believe  many  a  man  gets  that  light  who  does  not  know  where 
he  gets  it  In  other  words,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  Christ,  many  a 
man  calls  '^God,"  or  '< Father;"  and  he  gets  that  divine  light,  that 
ripening  spiiitual  influence,  by  which  the  sour  sap  changes  to  saccharine 
sap.  So  that  a  man  may  recognize  not  the  name,  but  only  the  power ; 
and  getting  the  power,  he  gets  the  thing.  Yet,  no  man  can  be  a 
Christian  except  under  the  influence  of  the  light  which  comes  fi^om 
above. 

You  may  caiTy  a  lighted  candle  into  a  conservatoi*y ;  but  it  will 
coax  out  no  blossom.  If,  however,  you  let  the  sun  shine  in  on  the 
plants,  a  thousand  blossoms  will  come  out  at  once.  And  there  is  no 
mere  human  element  that  will  ever  bring  out  the  blossoms  of  the  soul. 
You  must  get  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  shine  into  the  soul  if  you 
would  have  it  blossom. 

A  man  may  stumble  about  a  name,  or  about  a  philosophy ;  but  the 
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thing  itself  is  that  which  develops  the  lo\^  j^art  of  a  man,  and  that 
without  which  there  is  no  development  of  it 

2.  K  you  look  at  it  in  this  way,  there  has  been  an  immense  devel- 
opment made  towai'd  the  ascendancy  of  the  moi*al  elements  in  this 
world.  Consider  where,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  the  great  ele^ 
mentB  of  power  resided.  AH  modern  Em'ope  had  no  existence,  to  all 
intents  and  pui-poses.  Hispania  lay  in  darkness.  All  Italy  lay  in  pa 
ganism.  It  was  strong  in  militaiy  and  ait  elements;  but  it  was  heathen 
It  was  powerful,  but  cruel  and  hard.  Rome  was  the  insignia  of  power, 
with  a  stronger  element  of  the  physical  than  of  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral.  Gaul  was  a  vast  wilderness.  All  Britain  was,  as  it  wei-e,  sunk 
betow  the  horizon.  And  this  continent  was  not  known.  The  power 
lay  in  Italy ;  in  Greece  ;  in  Palestine.  In  them  was  the  substantial 
power  of  the  world.  They  were  all  heathen.  Everything  else  was 
gloom,  gloom  I 

Two  thousand  years  have  nearly  passed  away.  Rome  has  gone  un- 
der. Greece  has  gone  under.  Palestine  has  gone  under.  Egypt  has 
gone  under.  Syria  has  gone  under.  The  elevations  have  all  sunk  be- 
low the  level.  You  cannot  see  them  anywhere.  And  what  have  come 
up  ?  The  nations  that  are  the  most  Chiistian ;  the  nations  that  repre- 
sent the  highest  moral  ideas ;  all  Chiistian  nations  which  are  highest, 
which  are  freest,  which  ai-e  best  governed. 

Where  is  life  securest  I  Where  is  property  most  facile  of  acquire- 
ment, and  most  stable  in  using  ?  In  those  nations  that  reach  highest 
up  in  intelligent  Christianity.  I  do  not  say  it  for  the  sake  of  invidious 
comparisons ;  but  show  me  a  nation  in  which  Chiistianity  is  most  in 
its  ecclesiasticisms,  in  which  it  is  most  in  hierarchal  hands,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  nation  that  is  lower  in  industry,  lower  in  thrift,  and  lower 
in  the  popular  power,  than  nations  contiguous,  in  which  the  heart  is 
unbound,  and  the  understanding  is  enlightened,  and  the  conscience  is 
free.  Just  in  proportion  as  nations  have  developed  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  they  have  gone  up  in  power,  and,  I  think, 
ai'e  to  go  up. 

There  have  been  some  elements  developed  in  our  great  struggle 
which  we  ought  not  to  forbear  to  emphasize.  lu  the  first  place,  there 
are  nations  on  the  globe  that  have  been  waning  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  could  ever  have  gathered  such 
armies  for  so  long  a  period  of  time — armies,  too,  that  could  be  gath- 
ered only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed — as  were  gathered  in  this 
nation.  Such  armies  could  not  be  gathered  except  in  a  nation  where 
the  reason  and  conscience  were  free,  and  where  religion  had  been  the 
culture  of  the  people  from  the  veiy  ci*adle.     And  when  they  were 
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gathered,  what  patience  and  long  endurance  were  reqmi'ed  to  support 
them  !     TVhat  vast  tides  of  taxes  wei*e  demanded  I     These  taxes  had 
to  be  voted  by  the  men  that  paid  them ;  and  yet,  how  they  flowed  in 
like  Gulf  Streams !      And  ho.w  did  men's  fortitude  grow  to  the  last ! 
For  I  think  the  people  were  never  so  determined  as  in  the  later  stages 
of  this  Tvar.      The  mlers,  for  the  most  part,  were  fainter  hearted  than 
the  people.     And  it  was  one  of  the  significant  excellences  of  that  man 
whose  head  lies  low  to-day,  that,  standing  in  a  place  of  eminent  author- 
ity, he  ivas  full}-  up  to,  and  really  beyond  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  the  great  common  people.     He  was  that  man  who  gave  power, 
and  faith,  and  maiTow,  and  force,  to  all  the  departments  of  government. 
I  think  we  owe  more  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  for  the  final  victories  of 
the  struggle,  than  to  any  or  all  other  men  that  wielded  pen  or  sword. 
And  I  believe  that  by-andby,  his  name,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
clouds  and  going  lower,  will  rise  from  those  prejudices  which  came  fi*om 
an  infelicitous  manner,  and  stand  higher  and  higher  amohg  tlie  stars  in 
our  patriotic  firmament,  not  far  from  the  great  unquenched  orb  of 
Washington. 

Consider,  too,  how,  since  the  paroxysm,  the  confusion  and  the  pas- 
sion of  om*  great  conflict  have  passed  away,  the  conscience  of  the  na 
tion  has  stood  steadfastly  to  national  equity.  Our  war,  like  all  wars, 
threw  up  mire  and  diit.  I  think  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  evil 
occasioned  by  the  war.  We  ai*e  now  combatting  pecuniaiy  briberies 
which  came  from  the  immense  contract  system  of  the  ai-my.  And  con- 
sider how,  though  we  ai'e  tainted  and  specked  here  and  there,  that  fun 
damental  integi'ity  which  has  had  so  long  a  fight,  maintains  itself  still, 
and  is  bound  that  faith  shall  be  kept  with  eveiy  creditor  of  the  nation. 
There  are  thu'ty  millions  of  people,  widely  divided  by  paities;  and  large 
sections  of  them  are  interested  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  loan  occa- 
sioned by  the  war ;  but  such  is  the  force  of  moral  principle  in  this  na- 
tion, that,  though  fi'ee  as  the  wind,  they  stand  as  firm  as  the  hills,  and 
say,  ^^  Faith  shall  be  JceptT  Where  has  that  conscience  come  from  ? 
What  education  has  brought  us  to  it?  Here  is  a  democratic  people, 
fi-ee  in  institutions,  free  in  laws,  and  whose  word  is  law — ^for  who  shall 
gainsay  the  omnipotence  of  the  decisions  of  this  people ;  and  yet^ 
they  are  not  coerced,  nor  bribed,  nor  intimidated ;  but  by  some  in- 
ward moving  principle,  they  have  said,  "  Faith  shall  be  kept  I" 

Are  these  things  to  be  tmmarked?  Has  the  end  come  to  such  ideas 
of  national  conscience  t  It  is  the  freest  nation  of  the  globe  that  says 
these  things.  I  affirm  that  at  no  former  period  of  the  world  could 
such  a  phenomenon  have  been  found.  And  this  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions that  the  nation  itself  is  more  Christianized  than  people  think. 
There  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet.     We  ai'e  not  a  perfect  nation. 
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What  I  am  intei'ested  to  show,  is,  that  we  ai*e  groi^-ing  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  Christianity  is  doing  its  work.  I  desire  to  show, 
not  that  we  have  become  meek,  but  that  we  are  developing  in  the  di 
rection  of  meekness — ^that  we  are  rising  from  the  animal,  through  the 
social  and  intellectual,  toward  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  elements ! 

In  looking  over  the  world,  I  see,  not  alone  in  thi^,  but  in  eveiy  de- 
partment of  life,  as  society  is  organized,  the  development  of  the  same 
traits.  Business  begins  to  develop  them.  It  has  become  almost  a  tru- 
ism that  no  art  is  permanent  that  has  not  a  moral  element  in  it.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  pleasure.  Pleasures  do  not  satisfy  which 
have  not  in  them  a  moral  element.  It  is  so  with  business.  It  is  com- 
ing to  be  understood  there  are  rights  in  business.  It  is  so,  likewise  in 
diplomacy.  Diplomacy  is  no  longer  the  cunning  thing  that  it  has  been. 
Whereas  it  used  to  be  a  trap  in  whose  meshes  men  sought  to  catch 
each  other,  it  is  now  becoming  honest  in  every  direction.  And  you 
shall  find  that  all  through  the  various  organizations  of  society  the  same 
tendency  is  manifesting  itself.  Development  is  eveiywhere  along  the 
same  line — ^from  the  lower  toward  the  higher ;  from  the  animal  and 
coarse,  toward  the  moral  and  spiritual ;  from  the  law  of  violence,  to- 
ward the  law  of  reason  and  right 

And  this  development  is  broader  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  in  its 
youth  yet  It  is  full  of  activity.  And  the  world  L*  going  on  to  fulfill 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  "  Blessed  ai*e  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  eaith."  By-and-by — slowly — the  time  is  coming  when  men 
will  be  more  honoi'ed  than  they  ever  were.  The  time  is  coming  when 
good  men  that  have  power  withal  will  stand  higher  than  ever.  The 
time  \&  coming  when  we  shall  have  good  men  everywhere.  The  last 
thing  I  suppose,  that  will  be  conquered,  will  be  the  temptations  of 
the  State  itself  The  temptations  of  power,  and  the  temptations  which 
cluster  around  the  revenues,  are  so  gi*eat  that  it  is  hard  for  human  na- 
ture to  stand  up  under  them ;  and  the  last  thing,  probably,  that  will 
be  ti'uly  just  and  truly  spiritual,  will  be  the  administration  of  laws  and 
political  tiusts.  And  yet,  by-and-by  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
have  better  magistrates,  and  better  legislators,  and  better  administra- 
tors, throughout  society.  And  then  business,  in  all  its  parts,  will  work 
frem  the  law  of  force  up  to  the  law  of  right ;  pleasure  will  work  up ; 
literature  will  work  up ;  art  will  work  up ;  and  administration  itself  vnJl 
work  up.  By-and-by  the  time  will  come  when  good  men,  sublime  and 
sweet,  will  be  dominant  in  all  the  earth. 

Some  men  call  this  the  miUenium,  Call  it  what  yon  will.  It  is 
the  ripeness  of  the  race.  It  is  the  final  state  toward  which  all  people 
are  working.  It  is  said  of  the  Master  that  *'  his  face  was  as  though  he 
would  go  to  Jerusalem  ;"  and  the  world's  face,  to-day,  is  as  though  U 
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vHndd  go  toward  the  New  Jerusalem.    The  way  is  dark,  but  it  w 
opening.     More  and  more  the  lines  of  light  ai'e  appealing.     It  is  twi- 
light yet ;  but  the  sun  is  not  far  below  the  hoiizon.     Come,  O  Sun  ot 
Righteousness !     Aiise,  with  healing  in  thy  beams ! 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

.We  Rro  drawn  to  thco,  our  Heaveiilj  Father.  Even  as  the  flowers  are  drawn  to  the 
■an,  tbey  know  not  why,  so  oar  souls  rise  toward  theo,  without  thinkiag— without  the 
consciousness  of  foregoing  wast — by  the  direction  of  thy  nature;  by  the  want  of  our 
own  which  answers  to  thiao.  And  so,  nnconsciously,  we  cry,  **  Abba,  Father."  So  in 
our  deepest  want,  and  in  onr  highest  Joy,  thou  art  our  Friend — the  Friend  that  feeds 
the  soul,  and  meets  its  want  and  aspiration,  and  gives  it  Joy.  We  have  so  long  known 
thee,  we  have  so  long  felt  thy  presence,  thy  life  has  so  long  been  mixed  with  ours,  that 
we  begin  to  know  something  of  that  divine  unity  which  thou  hast  promised  us.  And  it 
is  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  that  of  thee  which  is  in  ns,  which  gives  us  patience  and 
forbearance  against  provocation;  which  raises  ns,  when  men  assault  ns,  into  Joy,  rather 
than  plunges  us  into  sorrow;  which  takes  from  us  the  hurt  and  the  sting  of  humiliation 
in  bankmptcyand  loss;  which  brings  UB  near  to  tbee,  by  the  things  which  men  call 
dtstroying.  It  is  thy  spirit  which  is  unsealing  the  eye;  which  is  opening  boundless 
riches  beyond  and  above  the  senses.  It  is  thy  spirit  which  is  making  the  vast  and  the 
impalpable  clear  and  easily  to  be  discerned  by  that  inward  nature  of  ours.  It  is  thy 
spirit  that  is  peopling  the  heavens,  and  bringing  forth  to  onr  summons  multitudes, 
among  whom  fly  blessed  spirits  that  were  our  own,  that  have  been  released  from  the  im- 
prisoning l>ody,  that  dwell  with  thee,  and  that  ore  above  the  stars,  and  brighter  than 
they,  and  are  as  the  children  of  God.  And  yei,  they  are  ours — ours  by  memory ;  ours  by  . 
jcammg  ;  ours  by  all  onr  heart-daspings;  and  ours  forever,  because  they  are  thine. 
They  are  Gtod's;  and  all  things  that  are  his  are  thine;  and  all  that  is  thine  is  onrs— for 
we  are  one  with  thee. 

We  rejoice  that  thus,  not  according  to  the  lAeasure  of  onr  knowledge,  bnt  acoording 
to  the  measure  of  thine  own  knowledge,  thou  art  filling  us  with  all  the  fUIness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  Thou  art  dealing  thy  mercies  out  to  us,  not  according  to  the  measure 
of  desire  on  our  part,  bnt  according  to  the  meaanre  of  thine  own  wisdom.  As  we  deal 
with  onr  children,  and  do  for  them,  and  compel  them  to  do  the  things  which  we  know 
will  enuobie  their  manhood,  and  plant  thick  now  the  seeds  which  shall  bring  forth  the 
ftuit  of  Joy  by-and-by,  overruling  their  impatience,  and  disappointing  their  hopes  to- 
day; BO  art  thou  acting  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  overruling  our  short>sighted  de- 
sires, and  quenching  our  prayers  with  sorrows  that  seem  to  us  enmities  at  the  time,  but 
which  abound  in  the  love  of  God,  and  bring  forth  glorious  firuit  in  ns  by-and-by.  We 
have  learned  that  no  affliction  is  for  the  present  Joyous,  bnt  gnovoas,  but  that  afterwards 
It  worketh  the  peaceable  Aruit  of  nghteousness  in  them  which  are  exercised  thereby, 

O  thou  God  of  the  dark  hand !  smite  on.  O  thou  God  of  the  mysterious  wisdom ! 
still  legislate  for  us.  O  thou  ronnd  about  whose  throne  are  clouds  and  darkness !  ride 
forth,  and  be  supreme  over  us  and  all  the  earth.  Thy  will  be  done.  Though  our  pride 
tremble;  though  our  selfishness  weary  itself  with  resistenee;  thongh  onr  vanity  is 
pierced,  and  moans;  though  our  inordinate  affections  suifer,  thy  will  be  done.  Tetdeal 
gently.  Build  us  up  not  too  fast.  Let  us  not  bo  quite  destroyed  when  we  are  cast  down. 
Lift  ns  again  from  beneath  thy  bmising  blow,  and  thy  wounds,  and  bring  us  health, 
that  we  may  rejoice  in  the  mercy  of  our  God.  Thou  wilt.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  the 
bruised  reed.  Thou  art  so  geutle  that  thine  utmost  desire  breathed  forth  shall  not 
quench  the  smoking  flax  until  thou  Dring  forth  Judgment  unto  viotory. 

Even  so,  Lord  Jeans,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  thy  care.  We  pray  for  thy  watching. 
We  implore  thy  spirit  to  be  breathed  on  all  onr  inward  life.    We  ask  that  we  may  live 
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in  such  a  spiritual  yision  that  heayen  shall  be  apparent,  and  that  we  may  seo  Him  who 
is  inTisible,  and  that  wo  maj  dominate  the  earth  bj  the  power  of  faith  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Draw  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  all  those  whose  outward  strenfrth  fails;  to  those 
who  drink  a  bitter  cup;  to  those  whose  burden  seems  at  times  greater  than  they  caa 
bear.  Thon  with  inward  strength  canst  gird  them  for  the  battle,  and  cause  them,  when 
they  have  done  all,  still  to  stand  and  be  stcad&st  unto  the  end.  Bat  grant  that  troubles 
aod  sorrows  may  not  come  and  go  without  benefit.  May  wo  not  be  so  afraid  of  being 
afiiictcd,  as  of  being  afflicted  without  profit.  May  all  our  sorrows  ripen  us.  Eren  as 
acerb  fruits  late  in  autumn  will  not  sweeten  until  the  frost  has  fidlen  npon  them,  and 
then  they  turn  their  glowing  check  to  the  sun,  and  grow  rich;  so  when  Uion  dost  send 
thy  froSiS  upon  us,  grant  that  we  may  grow  sweeter  and  riper  under  them.  May  we  bo 
more  gentle  and  have  more  faith  in  invisible  things.  May  the  outward  world  hare  less 
dominion  over  our  senses.  May  we  count  manhood  to  be  higher  up.  May  we  seek  the 
things  which  are  above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  where  Christ  sitteth. 

And  so  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  us,  during  this  year  upon  which  we  are  soon 
to  enter,  more  blessings  than  thou  hast  during  the  year  which  ia  issuing  and  perishing. 
Thou  hast  made  this  year  one  of  great  mercies;  but  we  pray  that  we  may  more  than 
ever  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowled^  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Thou  hast  blessed  this  church,  and  gathered  into  it  multitudes  of  such  as  shall  be 
saved;  but  we  beseech  of  thee  that  this  year  may  be  barren  of  blessings  to  this  church, 
as  compared  with  the  year  which  is  to  come.  More  may  there  be  that  shall  be  brought 
from  darkness  to  light;  more  singing  souls  may  there  be  that  shall  rejoice  In  the  uew- 
found  mercy  of  God.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  come  and  bring  Joy  into 
all  our  dwellings.  And  if  we  wear  the  garments  of  affliction,  still  we  besoech  of  thee 
that  we  may  have  Joy  in  our  sorrow,  and  songs  in  our  night. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  our  families.  May 
tjey  be  more  and  more  households  of  faith.  May  they  be  more  and  more  gates  of 
heaven  to  us.  And  we  pray  that  all  the  sanctities  of  love  may  abound  in  them.  And 
may  we  be  nourished  as  in  thine  own  peculiar  church,  and  in  thy  very  favored  dwelling. 
In  every  household  may  we  be  nourished,  so  that  we  shall  be  fitted  for  that  rest  whicti 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

We  prey  for  our  land.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon 
the  Picsident  ot  these  United  States,  and  upon  all  who  are  associated  with  him  in  au- 
thority; upon  Congress  assembled;  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  yafious  States;  upon 
all  courts  and  magistrates.  And  grant  that  all  that  hold  office  may  be  men  who  shall 
fear  God,  and  whom  God  shall  love.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  as  one,  another  whom 
thou  hast  ordained  with  great  strength  and  wisdom  are  passing  away,  we  may  not  bo 
unmindful  of  thy  favora  to  us  in  the  men  of  our  day  who  have  born  tne  burden  and  the 
heat  thereof  manfully.  We  thank  thee  for  so  many  who  have  set  examples  to  men,  of 
integrity,  and  of  might  in  well-doing.  And  we  pray  that  there  may  De  found  othen 
upon  whom  their  mantle  shall  worthily  fall.  Let  us  not  be  left  an  rich  in  manhood. 
Destroy  our  ships;  destroy  our  dwellings;  but  grant  that  poverty  may  not  come  upon 
manhood  in  this  nation.  Raise  up  nobler  men— men  that  shall  scorn  bribes;  men  that 
shall  not  run  greedily  to  ambition ;  men  that  shall  not  be  devoured  by  selfishness;  men 
that  shall  fear  God  and  love  man ;  men  that  shall  love  this  nation  with  a  pure  and  disin- 
terested love.  And  so  we  besoech  of  thee  that  our  peace  may  stand  firm  upon  integrity, 
and  that  righteousness  may  everywhere  prevail.  And  in  its  greatness  saye  this  nation 
from  cruelty.  May  wo  not  imitate  the  bad  examples  which  we  abhor,  and  lift  up  the 
hand  of  our  might  to  beat  down  the  weak  and  the  needy.  At  last  may  there  be  found 
one  nation  dwelling  in  peace,  that  shall  stand  to  succor  and  defend  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  spread  abroad  all  the  blessings  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  so  maj 
thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  in  all  the  earth,  that  wan  shall  cease,  that 
ignorance  shall  flee  away,  that  superstition  shall  die,  that  intelligenoe,  and  virtue,  and 
piety  shall  thrive,  and  that  thy  supremacy  shall  be  established  on  the  earth. 

And  to  thy  name,  Father,  Son  and  Spurit,  shall  be  praises  eyormore.    Ai 
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* Hu^ /s--^. /S/o 

"  Then  Samuel  took  a  ttone,  and  set  it  between  Hispeh  and  Shen,  ud  called  the  namb  of  it 
Xben-eser,  lajing,  Hitherto  hath  the  Xoid  helped  vm,"  \  auc  YIL  12. 

*•• 

After  the  death  of  EH,  the  prophet,  Samuel  not  only  beoame  priest, 
bnt,  in  the  anomaloos  condition  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  he  became 
sabstantially  the  sole  roler.  The  regular  government  seems  to  have 
fiiUen  entirely  to  the  gronnd-^partly  because  the  people  were  in  such 
an  ignorant  and  degi*aded  state  that  they  were  unable  to  maintain  a 
regular  form  of  government  such  as  theirs  was.  For  the  old  Hebrew 
government  was  substantially  a  commonwealth — a  republican  gov- 
ernment. It  had  in  it  the  seeds  and  roots  of  that  very  government 
which  now  exists  over  us.  But  the  people,  not  instructed,  and  easily 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  virtue  and  religion,  had  been  shattered 
by  the  aggression  of  neighboring  nations,  and  of  those  whom  they  had 
^ed  to  expel  from  within  their  borders,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a 
veiy  low  condition — one  of  great  misery.  Their  very  ark  had  been 
ciqptured,  and  carried  away  (although  it  was  ultimately  recovered  and 
saved);  and  they  were  in  degradation,  and  under  extreme  oppression. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Samuel  appeared,  not  simply  as  the  jtidge, 
making  circuit,  and  as  the  priest^  making  sacrifice,  but  as  the  leader  of 
the  people.  Hearing  their  lamentations,  and  profoundly  affected,  as 
every  great  soul  that  loves  his  country  must  be  by  its  sufferilng  and 
degradation,  he  called  the  people  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  then  declared 
to  them  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  there  the  people  confessed  th^ 
great  misery  and  their  sin. 

"  Samnel  spake  nnto  all  th*  bQiue  of  larael,  flaying,  If  70  do  retain  unto  the  Lord 
▼ith  all  your  hearts,  theii  pat  away  the  strange  gods,  and  Ashteroth  ttom  among  70a, 
and  prepare  your  hearts  nnto  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  only,  and  he  will  deliver  yon  ont 
/f  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  pat  awa^  Baalim,  and 
Ashteroth,  and  served  Che  lord  only.  And  Samnel  said,  gather  all  Israel  to  Miapeh, 
and  I  viU  pnj  for  you  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and 
drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there, 
We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  Judged  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mizpeh." 

"When  it  is  said  that  they  "drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before 
the  Lord,"  we  are  to  understand  that  this  was  the  Oriental  method. 
Symbols  in  the  Oriental  method  were  what  language  is  in  our  instruo- 

_   BimpAT  Mosniio,  Jmw  %  187a    ZiBssoirs  9  Coii  Y.   Htkks  (Plymoath  CoDeetkn) 
ITos.  199,  907. 
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tion — ^words  being  only  symbols.  And  the  Israelites,  to  expresB  the 
brokenness  of  their  hearts,  to  convey  the  idea  that  their  hearts  were 
melted  within  them,  poured  out  water^  as  much  as  to  say,  '<  So  oor 
hearts  flow  out  before  God." 

We  find  frequent  recognition  of  this  in  the  Psalms : 

"  I  am  poured  out  like  water."  *'  My  heart  is  like  iraz.  It  is  melted  in  the  midst  of 
mjr  bowels." 

In  Lamentations,  Jeremiah  says : 

*<  In  the  beginning  of  the  watches  pour  oat  thj  heart  like  water  before  the  ftoe  of 
the  Lord." 

So  that  the  statement,  that  they  '^  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out 
before  the  Lord,"  merely  signifies  that^  by  a  symbc^c  act,  they  ezpreased 
before  God  this  profound  grie^  and  their  penitence. 

It  is  said  that  at  this  time  ^^  Samuel  judged  the  children  of  IsraeL" 
The  whole  nation  was  full  of  wrongs,  and  unsettled  quari'els,  and  com- 
plaints, and  feuds,  and  a  thousand  entanglements  which  grow  up  under 
malign  feeling.  And  he  settled  everything,  and  harmonized  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  juslioe  among  them,  so  that  they  felt  that  the  past  was 
settled,  and  that  they  had  now  a  new  future  before  them. 

**  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  gathered  together 
to  Mispoh,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  IsraeL  And  when  the  children 
of  Israel  heard  it,  thej  were  afraid  of  the  Philistines.  And  the  children  of  Isnel  aaid  to 
Samuel,  cease  not  to  crj  unto  the  Lord  onr  Ood  for  us,  that  he  wiU  aave  us  oat  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines.  And  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  bunt* 
ofTeriug  wnolly  unto  the  Lord;  and  Samuel  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  Israel;  and  the  Lord 
heard  bim.  And  as  Samuel  was  olteiing  up  the  bumt-offisring,  the  Philistines  drew  near 
to  battle  against  Israel;  but  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  daj  apoa 
thi»  Philistines,  and  discomfited  them;  and  they  were  smitten  before  IsraeL  And  the 
men  of  Irsaol  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them,  until 
they  came  under  Bethcar.  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  aud  set  it  between  Ifiapeh  sad 
8hen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Eben-eaer,  saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  wl** 

This  follows  in  the  line  of  other  such  like  uses  of  rude  monuments. 
When  the  Israelites  Grossed  the  Jordan,  they  took,  you  will  recolleot, 
stones  out  of  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  brought  them  over,  and  te- 
tablished  a  monument  There  will  recur  to  your  memoiy  many  in- 
stances in  which  there  were  some  such  memorials  as  these. 

Now,  here  was  a  great  victory ;  and  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
np  as  a  rude  monument.  Art,  in  later  days,  has  perfected  the  monu- 
mental system ;  and  we  rear  monuments  which  represent  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  people,  to  commemorate  great  events.  In  eai'lier  days, 
and  in  simpler  ways,  perhaps,  and  with  as  much  patriotism,  thon^ 
with  less  taste^  monuments  were  erected  of  heaps  of  stone,  or  of  single 
slabs  of  stone.  And  to  emphasize  this  great  victory,  Samuel  erected 
this  rude  stone.  Not^  however,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  the  people 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  courage ;  and  not  simply  with  the  purpose  of 
inspiring  them  with  patriotic  ardor.  He  set  up  the  stone,  and  said 
^Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  n&"    For  all  the  preparation  for  this 
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warfiare  had  been  moral    There  was  no  drilling  of  the  dans — for  the 
tribes  were  but  dans ;  there  was  no  battle  array ;  there  was  no  military 
hero.     Samnely  eminently  a  priest  and  a  civilian,  had  led  them  into  this 
battle ;  and  the  people  were  afraid  when  they  knew  that  the  Philistines 
were  coming  upon  them.    And  when  they  had  repented ;  when  they 
had  settled  their  wickednesses  among  themselves ;  when  they  had  turned 
their  hearts  toward  God,  and  promised  to  serve  Him  only ;  and  when 
Samuel  had  performed  the  sacrificial  service^  and  blessed  tliem,  and  sent 
them  forth  to  the  battle,  probably  some  great  storm  occurred,  or  might 
have  been  cfrdained  of  God,  or  might  have  been  appropriated  for  that 
Decagon  a^  a  providence  of  God.    At  any  rate,  God  ^'thundered"  in 
the  heaven,  and  the  Philistines  were  appalled,  and  thought  that 
the  Gods  of  the  Hebrews  were  fighting  against  them ;  and  the  battle 
went  against  them;  and  all  the  people  rolled  on,  and  drove  their 
oppressors  and  adversaries  to.  their  uttermost  citie^.    Where  Bethcar 
waS)  modem  research  cannot  determine ;  nor  is  it  particularly  impor* 
tant.     On  returning  from  this  great  victory,  Samuel  set  up  this  me- 
morial-stone, that  all  Israel  might  look  upon  it,  and  remember  that 
hUhertQ  the  Lord  had  helped  them.     Not  their  own  prowess,  not 
their  own  military  skill,  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  which  they 
trusted,  had  delivered  them. 

There  is,  then,  a  distinct  recognition,  here,  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
providence ;  and  there  is  a  marking  of  the  event  oj^  God's  interference 
in  their  behalf  by  some  visible  outward  sign  which  would  serve  to  bring 
it  back  to  them.  For  no  man,  after  the  battle  and  the  victory,  return- 
ing that  way,  and  beholding  this  stone,  would  forget  it  They  would 
cherish  it  in  their  memory,  and  tell  their  children  of  it  And  if  their 
occasions  or  needs  ever  took  any  of  them  again  through  the  region  of 
their  old  captivity,  their  old  fear,  the  old  battle  and  the  old  victory, 
that  outside  memoria.1  would  stand  to  remind  them,  not  merely  of 
each  external  event,  but  also  <^  the  interior  moral  truth  that  it  was 
of  the  Lord's  mereies  that  they  were  preserved,  and  that  it  was  of 
God's  inteiposing  providence  that  they  were  victorious. 

Now,  we  are  in  many  respects  like  the  Israelites.  We,  too,  have  a 
promised  land  into  which  we  are  brought  by  our  hopes  in  Christ  Our 
promised  land  is  just  like  Palestine.  Its  mountains  and  passes  are 
filled  vnth  unsubdued  inhabitants.  They  are.  ail  about  us.  On  the 
East  are  the  Moabites  and  the  Hivites,  and  on  the  West  and  South- 
west are  the  PhilistineB,  bulging  on  the  skirts  of  our  spiritual  king- 
dom, or  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  their  mountain  dens  and  fastnesses. 
We,  too,  are  watched.  Often  incursions  are  suddenly  made  against 
us,  and  we  are  carried  into  captivity,  or  are  humbled  in  battle. 
Often,  too,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  lifted  up  in  our  behalf;  and  the 
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battle  goes  against  the  PhilistmeSi  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebnntes, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  we  beat  them  down,  and  we  drive 
them  back,  so  that  they  have  no  more  dominion  over  ns  for  a  time. 
We  are  full  of  conflicts.  And  yet,  we  maintain  our  groand,  and  hold 
ourselves  only  by  vigilance,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  continnaUy  watch- 
ing enemy.  And  in  this  great  warfare,  which  goes  on  with  all  true 
Christians,  and  goes  on  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  truly  Christian : 

proportion  as  they  are  determined  to  bring  every  thought  and  feeling 
into  subjection  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  just  in  proportion  to  the 
comprehensiveness  and  richness  of  that  which  they  mean  by  being 
Christians  in  their  life  and  disposition — ^in  this  great  warfare  your  con- 
flicts are  many,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  those  conflicts  are  many. 

There  are,  in  the  history  of  every  man,  certain  remarkable  events 
that  are  worthy  to  be  remembered.  At  any  rate,  there  are  divine 
interpositions  in  our  behalf,  as  there  was  here  a  divine  interposi- 
tion, by  which  Israel  gained  a  victory.  And  as  Samuel,  inspired  of 
Grod,  set  up  an  external  memorial,  as  a  witness  of  that  event,  that  he 
and  his  people  Israel  might  not  forget  to  be  gratefiil ;  so  in  our  conflicts 
it  is  well  for  us  to  mark  the  interpositions  of  €k)d's  providence  in  oar 
behalf.  It  is  well  for  us  from  point  to  point  to  set  up  some  memorial, 
according  to  our  disposition  and  circumstances,  and  to  say,  from  step 
to  step,  '^Hitherto,  the  Lord  hath  helped  me."  It  is  worth  our  while 
to  keep  in  review  all  the  goodness  of  God  to  us  along  the  line  of  our 
march,  and  to  have  imperishable  memorials  of  that  goodness. 

The  gracious  and  providential  interference  of  God  in  our  behalf 
deserves  to  be  noted.  The  memory  of  all  his  mercies  ou^t  to  be  per- 
petuated. Every  ciitical  period,  as  the  turning  of  the  year;  every 
point  of  success  in  any  enterprise  of  life ;  every  point  where  we  gain  a 
higher  joy,  whether  it  be  secular,  or  social,  or  spiritual ;  every  new 
relation  which  promises  great  blessedness  to  us ;  every  business  achieve- 
ment which  seems  to  lift  us  out  of  darkness  and  out  of  difficulties; 
every  great  mischief  that  impended  as  a  threatening  sky,  but  that  is 
rolled  away — eveiy  such  event  or  experience  ought  to  have  a  distinct 
recognition. 

We  live  so  fast,  and  we  live  in  such  thunder  and  din,  that  thous- 
ands of  things  are  happening  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  are  pre- 
eminently efficacious  in  working  out  our  disposition  and  our  nature, 
which  are  educating  us,  and  which  are  having  a  great  influence  in  de- 
termining our  whole  fixture  condition,  but  which  go  so  quick,  or  are 
heeded  so  little,  that  they  pass  by  without  any  special  recognition. 
And  yet,  no  man  ought  to  allow  anything  which  has  a  distinct  inftor 
ence  on  his  personality  to  go  unthought  of,  unstudied,  unrecogniied. 
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There  are  critical  experiences  which  befall  eveiy  hoosehold ;  and 
they  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  calendar  of  that  household  The 
birth  of  a  child ;  the  death  of  a  child ;  the  marriage  hour  of  a  child ; 
the  point  at  which  a  child  is  received  into  the  visible  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  times  of  bankruptcy ;  times  of  recovery  from  poverty ; 
times  of  sickness ;  times  of  returning  health — these  are  eminently  sig^ 
nificant  It  is  not  enough  to  think  of  them  as  among  the  rubbish  of 
mere  secular  happenings.  They  go  back.  They  have  vital  bearings. 
They  make  us  worse;  They  make  us  better.  They  lift  us  up.  They 
crush  us  down.  They  ai'e  at  work  on  our  immortality.  Something  in 
heaven  will  by-and-by  say  to  us,  "This  sprung  from  that;"  and  the 
threads  of  being  will  then  be  traced  all  the  way  down  to  experiences 
here  upon  earth.  And  as  these  things  occur  it  is  wise  for  us  to  heed 
them,  to  study  them,  to  set  them  apart  &om  the  ordinary  flow  of 
events,  and  to  say  in  respect  to  them,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  this ;"  or, 
''The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  this." 

And  that  which  is  true  of  these  external  and  social  influences,  is 
more  eminently  true  of  internal  experiences. 

The  coming  on  of  a  great  trouble  or  grief  (and  every  heart  knows 
its  own  son*ow) ;  the  hours  of  anguish,  which  we  may  or  may  not  con- 
fide to  another ;  those  habitual  troubles  which  weigh  down  life  with  a 
perpetual  gravitation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rolling  away  of 
grief;  the  glad  morning  after  the  night ;  the  dawn  of  great  affections  in 
die  soul — ^which  are  the  best  blessings  that  God  ever  gives,  and  are  to 
n»  what  the  coming  of  the  morning  sun  is  to  the  day ;  the  emerging 
into  the  light  of  a  new  fiuth ;  victories  over  easily  besetting  sins ;  the 
conquest  over  inbred  sins ;  clearer  views ;  sti'onger  impulses  of  con- 
science ;  a  new  sense  of  manhood  infused  into  our  souls ;  a  more  heroic 
impulse  taking  the  place  of  a  craven  or  mere  physical  habitude  of  obe- 
dience-^1  these  critical  inward  experiences  are  woithy  of  some  exter- 
nal recognition.  That  is,  we  should  specialize  them.  We  should 
think  of  them  in  their  individuality,  and  in  their  sequences ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  set  up  some  memorial,  and  be  able  to 
say  to  one  and  another,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me.  It  is 
the  Lord — ^not  my  skill,  not  my  wisdom,  not  my  prowess — ^that  hath 
helped  me  hitherto." 

Our  true  life  is  the  inward  life.  It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  spe- 
cially watched  and  recorded.  No  other  thing  deserves  such  celebrations 
as  a  man's  inward  victory — ^his  inward  deliverance.  A  blessing  that 
comes  from  God  should  be  recognized  by  us,  though  it  comes  in  no 
visible  form.  If  God  were  to  send  to  us  a  gi*eat  fortune,  how  would 
our  friends  come  in  to  congratulate  us !  If  it  were  known  that  some 
bx  off,  distant,  and  perhaps  unknown  or  unrecognized  one,  bad  died 
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and  left  a  million  of  dollarg  to  me,  should  I  not  receive  at  my  door  the 
Tifiits  and  congratulations  of  syoipathiziog  Mends  t  And  yet,  there  is 
more  treasure  and  power  in  one  great  thought  that  dears  life  of  mys- 
tery, that  sheds  its  beams  along  down  the  path  that  my  feet  are  to 
tread,  that  gives  me  a  broader  horizon,  a  higher  vision,  and  a  sweeter, 
tmer  and  nearer  God,  than  in  all  the  possession  of  the  broad  earth.  If 
one  had  been  in  great  trouble,  and  bankruptcy  had  rolled  over  him, 
and  humiliation  had  followed,  and  if  he  had  been  delivered  from  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  oppressing  creditors,  and  reinstated,  and  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  former  friends,  there  would  be  great  reason  for  gratn- 
lation,  and  great  reason  why  he  should  set  up  a  memoriaL  But  if  one 
has  been  living  a  life  of  ordinary  care,  and  insight  has  sprung  np  in 
him,  and  great  affection  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  sweet 
influences  have  come  upon  him,  softening  his  temper,  quickening  all 
his  hope  of  life,  and  breathing  like  fragrant  sununer  in  every  direction^ 
there  is  more  reason  still  why  he  should  set  up  a  memoriaL  The  pos- 
session of  a  new  fountain  of  love  in  one's  soul  is  far  more  than  his  re- 
instatement in  external  prosperity.  G<>d'8  greatest  gifts  are  those  which 
he  gives  to  the  inward  affections — ^to  the  soul*s  powers.  And  although 
outward  blessings  are  not  to  be  despised ;  though  they  have  ministia* 
tions  of  mercy  in  them ;  though  they  have  in  them  nrach  instruction 
and  comfort  and  enjoyment;  yet,  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are 
mightier  than  the  things  that  are  seen.  The  empire  of  a  man's  life 
lies  within  him,  and  oiot  outside  of  him.  And  it  is  victories  over  vul- 
garity ;  it  is  triumphs  over  pride ;  it  is  smitings  against  the  rock  and 
the  gushings  out  of  fountains  in  the  wildaness ;  it  is  the  dealings  of 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  inwardly  with  our  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
emotions,  that  most  deserve  to  be  signally  noted,  and  heedfully  per- 
petuated, by  some  memorial  set  up  which  testifies  that  '^  hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us."  Such  experiences  of  mercy  should  be  followed 
by  memorials  to  signalize  them,  because  something  of  the  kind  is 
necessary  to  keep  alive  in  the  memory  these  special  favors  of  God 
to  us. 

No  one  who  has  a  constant  succession  of  good  fortune^  keeps  any 
ideal  in  his  mind  of  the  number  of  divine  mercies  of  which  he  is  the  re- 
cipient If  God  were  to  recount  what  he  has  done  for  us,  it  would  seem 
as  though  our  life  were  a  golden  chain,  in  which  one  golden  link  clasped 
•another,  every  hour  being  a  link,  and  every  day  lengthening  the  chaiui 
And  yet,  we  firequently  feel  as  though  our  life  was  a  desolate,  barren 
life,  because  we  have  not  noticed  what  the  benefits  of  Grod  to  ns  really 
were ;  because  we  have  taken  no  such  heed  as  to  be  impressed  that  the 
Lord  was  guiding  and  defending  us,  and  giving  us  victory.  One  mercy 
covers  down  another,  like  waves  of  the  sea.     One  follows  another,  and 
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diere  seems  to  be  but  the  one  that  is  rolling  in  at  just  the  present  mo^ 
ment  We  do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  events  which  redeem  this 
daj.  which  fill  this  hour  with  peace,  and  which  open  the  ftitare  to  ns, 
are  special  divine  mercies.  We  attribute  these  thmgs  to  om'selves. 
And  so  men  become  their  own  providence  and  their  own  God.  They 
think  for  themselves ;  they  will  for  themselves ;  they  execute  for  them- 
selves ;  they  care  for  themselves;  and  they  are  accustomed  to  feel  that 
the  strength  of  their  right-hand,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  head,  hath 
multiplied  the  mercies  of  this  life  to  tiiiem.  Their  life  is  full  of  events 
of  meroy,  only  they  do  not  heed  them.  They  do  not  know  that  God  is 
performing  these  marvels  around  about  them.  The  unthoughtof  things 
are  often  full  of  beauty,  and  full  of  strangeness. 

I  sometimes  think,  of  a  nighty  that  it  is  a  sin  to  go  into  the  house 
and  leave  God*s  glory  flashing  abroad  in  the  Northern  Lights,  or  in  the 
stellar  exhibitions  in  all  the  broad  expanse  above,  without  a  witness — ^ 
certainly  without  my  witnesdng  them.  I  feel  as  though  it  were  a  stu- 
pidity to  retire  to  sleep  with  all  this  amazing  display  going  on.  For, 
what  are  men's  inventions  and  ingenuities  compai'ed  with  those  aston- 
ishing developments  which  every  summer's  day  shows  us  in  the  clouds, 
in  the  storms,  and  in  frescoes  of  light  and  beauty!  Every  single 
day  there  is  enough  in  the  silence  of  nature,  and  in  the  might  of  nature, 
enough  to  fill  the  soul  with  joy  and  gratitude.  But,  while  day  tells  it 
to  day,  and  night  repeats  it  to  night,  man  sees  but  little  of  it 

And  as  it  IB  in  nature,  so  even  more  is  it  in  providenca  Not  only 
are  there  a  thousand  things  going  on  around  about  us  which  we  do  not 
heed,  but  there  are  a  thousand  things  going  on  within  us,  which,  for 
want  of  education,  we  do  not  mark  nor  recognize. 

It  is  well  for  us,  therefore,  not  only  to  specially  note  these  things  at 
the  timC)  but  to  set  up  some  sort  of  memorial  to  fasten  them  in  the 
memory,  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  us  by-and-by.  This  may  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways.     A  few  only  I  will  suggest 

There  may  be  kept  a  calendar  of  dates.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
one  can  preserve  in  this  way  with  very  little  trouble.  When  traveling 
in  Europe,  I  was  fto  full  of  excitement  and  enjoyment  that  I  had  not 
time  to  keep  a  jotimal ;  so  I  just  put  down  under  each  date  one  single 
word — ^the  name  of  the  city ;  or  the  name  of  the  picture;  or  the  name 
of  the  mountain ;  or  the  name  of  the  pass ;  or  the  name  of  some  person 
whom  I  had  met ;  and  now  I  can  go  back  over  a  month's  travels,  and, 
though  there  are  but  these  single  words,  that  whole  history  starts  tip 
when  I  look  at  them.  If  you  regularly  take  a  memorandum  book, 
at  night,  and  think  back  through  the  day,  and  bring  up  before  you 
what  God  has  done  for  you,  what  he  has  shown  you,  what  significant 
thing  has  happened,  and  put  down  the  caption  of  it  under  the  proper 
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date,  you  Tvill  be  sarpiiwd  to  find  what  a  calendar  your  book  will  be- 
come at  the  end  of  every  year.  Never  was  there  a  history  written 
which  was  so  fall  of  wonder  as  any  single  life  befidre  me  daring  a  whole 
year.  Never  were  there  written  things  so  improbable  as  many  things 
that  are  all  the  time  happening.  Never  were  there  events,  conjono- 
tionSy  circamstanoes,  that  had  so  broad  and  lasting  an  inflaenoe  as  the 
things  which  we  pass  by  as  matters  of  coarse.  And  it  is  worth  one's 
while  to  keep  some  record  of  these  things.  There  are  some  men  who 
can  keep  a  joomal ;  bat  the  men  who  can  keep  a  journal  to  profit  are 
bom  to  it  Other  men  cannot  Therefore  I  do  not  exhort  yoa  to  keep  a 
joamaL  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  can 
keep  a  journal  without  knowing  that  somebody  may  see  it  I  tried  it^ 
and  I  know.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  keep  a  journal,  and  tells  how 
wicked  he  is — does  not  he  know  that  it  may  £all  into  the  hands  of 
somebody ;  and  does  not  he  smooth  down  the  rough  comers,  and  leave 
out  some  things?  I  tried  to  keep  a  journal,  and  I  found  that  it  was 
false  all  through,  a  little  being  added  here,  and  a  little  being  taken  ofiT 
there ;  there  being  a  little  too  much  light  here,  and  a  little  too  much 
darkness  there.  The  shading  was  false  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  I 
kicked  it  out  of  the  house.  I  would  not  therefore  advise  you  to  keep 
a  journal.  No  man  is  justified  in  turning  himself  inside  out  in  a  diary. 
It  usually  leads  to  a  morbid  introversion,  and  to  a  kind  of  conceit  as 
well 

But  this  is  very  different  from  keeping  a  calendar  of  dates  and  events 
merely,  which  you  shall  understand,  and  no  one  else  shall — ^which  shall 
be  made  up  of  mnemotechnic  symbols,  by  which  you  shall  be  able  to 
recall  from  the  waste  of  the  past,  events,  judgments,  mercies,  which 
have  been  very  significant — a  book  full  of  Eben-^zers,  at  each  one  of 
which  you  may  stand  and  say,  '^  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me." 

Then  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  no  unwise  thing  for  one  to 
make  his  house  a  kind  of  museum — to  his  own  eyes  at  any  rate^  and  to 
A  ceitain  extent  to  the  whole  family — of  events  and  histories.  In  some 
•of  the  German  houses  there  is  a  charming  habit  of  this  sort  Wealthy 
men  there  build  their  houses  for  themselves  and  their  children  to  live 
in ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  their  while  to  do  what  it  is  scarcely  worth 
our  while  to  do.  Instead  of  papering  their  rooms,  or  frescoing  them 
in  the  ordinaiy  way,  they  employ  the  ablest  artists  of  their  times  to  paint 
their  walls  with  the  most  exquisite  landscapes,  which  are  to  stand  there 
for  ages.  And  in  these  landscapes  are  representations  of  their  own 
family  here  and  there.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  grand-parents ;  there 
are  the  children ;  and  here  are  the  friends  and  neighbors.  And  so,  one 
has  in  his  house  a  kind  of  memorial  of  his  social  relationships,  and 
of  eveiything  significant  in  the  family  history.     It  is  a  most  charming 
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idea  if  it  be  executed  fitly.  But  I  would  not  reoommend  to  you  any 
soidi  custom  as  this,  which  is  very  expensive,  and  unfitted  to  our  habits 
and  manner&  And  yet>  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  have  objects  on 
his  wall  which  shall  answer  veiy  much  the  same  purpose*  A  leaf  here, 
an  anchor  there,  or  a  little  flower,  plucked,  dried,  and  hung  in  its  prop- 
er place,  may  mark  some  significant  passage  in  one's  history. 

This  may  be  seen  in  castles.  The  man  of  the  castle  says,  '^Do  you 
see  those  antlers  I  Do  you  see  that  frontal  f  I  wiU  give  you  a  history 
of  that  hunting  expedition."  They  are  memorials  which  he  has  pre- 
B^ved  of  various  experiences  in  hunting. 

And  why  might  not  that  be  carried  out  further  t  When  a  child  is 
bom  in  the  family,  why  might  there  not  be  hung  up  some  mem- 
orial of  that  event  which  should  never  depart  firom  the  wall  t  Why 
might  not  every  one  that  lives  leave  behind  some  significant  thing 
that  should  ever  bring  him  back  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  him  when  then*  eyes  should  chance  to  i*est  upon  itt  Why 
should  not  every  dawning  mercy  have  a  star  blazing  firom  the 
wall,  and  saying  to  every  one  that  looks  upon  it,  ^^  Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  helped  me  t"  Why  should  our  houses  be  so  barren  of  our  own 
history  t  Why  should  we  leave  our  eyes  so  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  interpreting  symbols  I  I  know  not  why  a  person's  house  should  not 
become  a  kind  of  memorial  of  personal  histoiy. 

Or,  a  journal  might  be  made  of  the  Bible.  If  one  has  a  Bible  of 
his  own — and  every  one  should  have ;  if  one  has  a  Bible  that  he  reads  to 
the  exclusion  of  eveiy  other  one — and  every  person  should  have  a  Bible 
that  he  is  as  used  to  as  he  is  to  his  father's  garden  or  dooryard,  so  that  he 
can  readily  put  his  hand  on  any  chapter  or  verse  iu  it ;  if  one  has  such  a 
Bible,  which  is  his  own  property,  he  may  register  any  significant  event 
by  marking  ceilain  texts  or  passages  which  are  eminently  suited  to  it 
Iq  that  way  he  will  form  the  habit  of  selecting  passages  of  Scripture 
which  a|^  adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of  this  life.  And  how 
beautiful  it  is !  K  you  keep  a  Idnd^of  register,  so  that  the  text  refers  to 
and  is  associated  with  the  event,  your  Bible  becomes  a  memorial  You 
are  setting  up  all  the  way  through  it  stones  of  remembrance,  as  it  were. 
You  are  providing  a  record  for  your  old  age.  And  by-and-by,  when  you 
take  down  your  Bible,  and  put  on  your  glasses,  and  look  back  upon 
your  past  life,  not  only  will  it  be  the  word  of  Gh>d,  but  you  will  find 
how  the  word  of  God  fed  you  in  the  wHdemess,  strengthened  you  in 
uckness,  and  comforted  you  in  circumstances  of  discouragement.  How 
many  things  a  man  can  record  on  the  fly-leaves  of  his  Bible  which  will 
afford  him  pleasure  and  profit  in  after  life  1  And  how  precious  that 
Bible  will  become  to  him  when  he  has  woven  it  into  his  experience  aa 
a  kmd  of  epitomizing  of  his  life  I 
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My  old  mother — mj  wife's  mother — ^who  has  gone  home  to  heaven, 
and  who  was  over  ninety  years  of  age  when  6he  died,  had,  when  I  was 
in  college,  one  of  those  little  books  called  ''Daily  Food,'*  in  which  there 
was  a  verse^  a  text,  for  every  day  of  the  year.  She  was  a  godly  woman ; 
and  it  was  her  habit,  in  this  little  ''Daily  Food,**  or  calendar  for  eveiy 
day  in  the  year,  to  mark  special  occorrences  and  experiences,  till  it  be- 
came, to  her,  a  sort  of  transparent  history  of  her  children.  There  was 
this  trouble  that  came  on  such  a  day ;  or  there  was  that  sorrow  whidi 
was  heard  of  on  such  aday;  and  along  with  the  record  of  itwasatext; 
and  it  oftentimes  seemed  almost  like  a  revelation  that  snch  a  text  should 
have  such  a  place.  And  she  pinned  her  history  with  texts  of  Scripture  in 
this  way.  Every  important  event  connected  with  her  life  is  doubtless 
noted  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  day  of  my  wedding  is  put  down 
somewhere,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  pinned  to  it  There  is  something 
beautiful  in  this  habit,  as  well  as  something  most  useful. 

Or,  one  might,  if  blessed  with  means,  take  the  occasions  of  Grod's 
helpfulness  to  him,  and  make  them  also  occasions  of  charity.  There 
are  what  are  called  ''memorial  windows*'  in  churches.  There  are 
some  in  St  Ann's  Church,  which  has  just  been  completed  in  this  dty. 
Such  windows  are  put  in  often,  by  affection,  to  be  the  memorial  of  a 
wife,  or  sister,  or  parent,  or  child,  or  friend.  In  the  old  country  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them.  One  of  the  most  affecting  things  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  was  in  the  church  of  the  "  Succoring  "  Y irp^ — ^that  is, 
of  Mary  the  Succorer.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  French  cities. 
The  whole  church  was  filled  with  tablets.  Here  was  one  of  an  offi- 
cer, for  three  days  deliverance,  on  such,  and  such,  and  such  dates. 
It  was  a  little  marble  slab  let  iMt^  th«  wall,  inscribed  with  letters  of 
gold.  On  inquiring  and  comparing  dates,  I  found  it  was  during  the 
battle  of  Inkerman,  at  a  time  when  tiie  French  amyoiere  in  great 
danger.  The  man  had  been  preserved ;  and  when  he  cam<||ipck,  he 
put  up  in  this  church  this  tablet,  rocalling  the  mercy  of  God  i|p|i|aring 
his  life.  Another  inscription  was,  ^' My  babe  was  sick ;  I  called  to  the 
Virgin ;  she  heard  me ;  and  my  child  lives."  There  was  the  tablet  that 
celebrated  that  event  And  I  could  not  read  thtse  inscriptions  with- 
out having  tears  fall  from  my  eyes  like  drops  frT^m  a  spice  bush  when 
shaken  in  a  dewy  morning. 

Now,  everybody  ought  to  have  a  church  somewhere  for  himself— 
not  a  literal  church ;  but  some  place  where  he  can  celebrate  God's  spe- 
cial goodness  to  him.  Suppose,  when  God  spares  the  life  of  your 
child,  you  should  say  (if  you  are  blessed  with  the  means),  '^  I  will 
make  this  significant  by  finding  an  orphan  child,  and  setting  apart 
that  which  shall  take  care  of  that  child.  I  will  make  my  bene&ction 
to  that  child  a  x)erpetual  memorial  for  the  life  of  my  dear  child  I"    Or, 
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has  dod  taken  away  your  child — ^that  sweetest  girl  t  As  you  lay  that 
child  in  the  grave  yon  will  need  no  memorial  of  her.  And  yet  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  this  event  And  why  should  you  not  set  apart 
something  to  signify  your  sense  of  Ood's  presence  with  you  in  your 
aflliction  ?  Why  should  you  not  organize  something  that  will  endure  ? 
Oh !  if  men  should  write  their  sense  of  Gk>d'8  goodness  to  them  on 
the  tables  of  living  hearts,  how  in  one's  lifetime  the  whole  community 
would  be  filled  full  of  these  significant  instances  of  his  gratitude,  and 
testdmonies  of  God's  goodness  to  him,  and  his  presence  either  in  trials 
or  ill  joys  I 

Besides  these,  there  may  be,  for  preeminent  and  most  significant 
events  in  our  history,  days  set  apart  We  have  ecclesiastical  days,  of 
course ;  we  have  patriotic  or  national  days,  of  course ;  we  have  om* 
birth  days,  of  course.  Now,  there  are  some  days  that  are  worth  to  us 
more  than  all  others  put  together — days  that  each  heart  knows ;  days 
mysterious ;  days  of  sorrow ;  days  of  bitterness ;  days  of  transcendent 
joy ;  days  of  conflict ;  wondrous  days  that  we  can  carry  before  God, 
and  only  God.  And  how  worth  one's  while  it  would  be  to  single  out 
these  days,  as  memorials,  as  it  were,  and  set  them  up  like  a  stone,  and 
say,  '^  Hitherto  hath  God  helped  me  I" 

I  suggest  but  these  few  ways  in  which  we  may  commemorate  the 
important  events  of  our  history.  You  yourselves  can  see  how  they 
might  be  diversified  and  increased 

If  such  a  course  of  noting  God's  dealings  with  us,  if  such  a  course 
of  setting  up  memorials  by  way  of  recognising  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  shaping  of  our  lives,  be  established  and  followed  out,  by-and-by  we 
shall  come  to  a  habitual  sense  of  God's  presence  with  us.  Not  only 
will  there  be  the  record  of  these  events,  but  there  will  be  the  impres- 
sion educated  in  us  that  God  is  always  with  us.  There  will  be  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  mercies ;  but  there  will  be  a  sense  of  continuous 
mercy,  and  continuous  kindness.  God  will  be  with  us  in  gifts  every 
day,  as  well  as  in  those  special  gii^  which  we  mark  as  memorable. 
And  lines  of  light  will  come  out  in  every  direction  from  our  experi- 
ence. 

Most  of  us  are  in  such  a  doubting  state ;  we  so  &il  to  couple  God's 
watch  and  care  over  us;  we  so  £ul  to  weave  them  into  a  sense  of  his 
universal  and  continuous  providence,  that  we  have  the  same  battles  to 
fight  over  and  over  again.  We  ought  at  least  to  come  to  that  state  in 
respect  to  God  and  his  providence  which  we  do  in  respect  to  our 
friends.  You  have  friends  that  you  trust  You  have  friends  that  you 
know,  if  yoa  were  sick,  would  not  betray  you.  You  have  friends  that 
you  know  would  not  desert  you  if  you  were  imfortunate  in  business. 
You  have  friends  that  you  know  would,  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
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stand  by  you  in  the  dark  hour.    You  hare  friends  that  yoa  know* 
would  never  fail  to  give  yon  good  oounsely  and  to  sympathize  with  yoa 
in  trouble.    I  pity  the  man  who  has  not  some  ^'friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother/*  and  that  would  go  through  thick  and  thin 
with  him.     But  God,  the   best  and   most   inexpressibly  precious 
Fiiend«  whose  whole  life  is  one  prolonged,  continuous  benefaction  to 
us,  is  the  very  one  that  we  trust  the  least    And  though  a  thousand 
dark  hours  have  come  to  us,  and  God  has  helped  us  in  every  one 
of  them,  we  have  failed  to  carry  along  a  £uthful  remembrance  of  them, 
and  to  say,  ^^  He  that  helped  me  hitherto,  will  help  me  in  all  time  to 
come ;"  so  that  when  the  threat  is  in  the  heaven,  we  are  just  as  mnch 
alarmed  as  though  it  had  never  been  there  a  thousand  times  before. 
When  a  great  sorrow  is  upon  us,  we  act  as  thou^  we  had  never 
known  sorrow  before,  and  had  never  before  been  delivered  from  sor- 
row.   And  in  the  midst  of  our  various  experiences  of  life,  how  we  fiail 
to  believe  that  God  loves  us,  that  he  is  faithful  to  us,  and  that  he  will 
never  leave  us  nor  foreake  us  I    If  we  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
memorate, by  date  and  memorials,  our  past  experiences,  by-and-by  we 
should  have  had  the  habit  of  looking  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
go  on,  and,  when  trouble  came,  face  it  undaunted,  and  say,  "•  The  Lord 
Uves ;  and  while  he  lives  I  shall  not  suffer." 

Hear  the  Psalmist  in  his  deep  giief : 

**  Why  art  thoa  cast  down,  O  mj  soul  7  and  why  art  thon  disqnietod  within  met 
Hope  thoa  in  God;  fori  shall  yet  praise  him."  "  O  my  God,  my  soul  is  cast  down  within 
me ;  therefore  will  I  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jordon,  and  of  the  Hermonites, 
ftom  the  hiU  ]l£imr.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-«poat8 ;  att  thy 
wares  and  thy  billows  are  gone  orer  me.  Tet  the  Lord  will  command  his  loTing-ldiid* 
ncss  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night  his  song  shall  be  with  me,  and  my  prayers  unto 
the  God  of  my  life." 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind  that,  fh'st  came  the  grief,  and  then  the 
recognition  that  God  would  succor  him  in  his  grief. 

Such  a  day  as  to-day — ^the  first  Sabbath  in  the  new  year — seems  to 
me  to  be  a  day  eminently  fit  for  the  beg^ning  of  good  habits  and  the 
nourishing  of  good  tendencies.  Christian  brethren,  why  should  we  not 
begin  this  year  with  the  resolution,  in  the  first  place,  of  looking  back 
upon  the  last  year,  and  singling  out  what  remains  to  us  of  God's  good- 
ness ?  And  why  should  we  not  recognize  in  some  way  or  other  our 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  ?  Why  should  we  not  setup  some  stone,  and 
mark  thereon,  '' Eben-ezer,"  and  say,  "Hitherto  God  hath  helped  me." 
There  were  many  stones  set  up  last  year — memorials  of  anguish ;  testi- 
monials of  bereavements.  Oh !  that  there  were  that  Chiistian  faith 
which  should  convert  every  sudden  grief  into  a  testimony  of  triumph, 
and,  above  all,  a  witness  of  God's  fidelity  I  Has  not  God  been  good  to 
you  during  the  last  year  t  Has  he  not  been  good  to  you  in  your  fam- 
ily ?    Has  he  not  relieved  you  from  a  thousand  troubles  when  yon 
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have  called  out  to  him  t  Has  he  not,  many  and  many  a  time,  during 
the  past  year,  taught  you  to  trust  in  him  for  his  goodness!  Has  he 
not  lifted  your  feet  from  many  an  obstacle  ?  Has  he  not  sweetened 
your  life  t  Has  he  not  made  death  itself  less  terrible  to  yout  Has  he 
not  draivn  near  to  you  in  ways  most  gentle,  tender,  ridi,  and  soul-fill-> 
ing  ?  Has  he  not  proved  himself  to  be  just  such  a  Friend  as  he  prom- 
ised to  be  t  Nay  more,  has  he  not  done  exceeding  abundantly  more 
than  you  asked  or  thought  ?  Has  he  not  sent  mercies  that  you  had  no 
reason  to  expect  t  Has  he  not  averted  judgments  that  seemed  to 
break  on  your  head?  Has  he  not  been  unspeakably  good  to  you  dur* 
ing  the  past  year  ?  And  is  not  to-day  a  day  for  memorials  ?  Is  it  not 
a  day  for  setting  up  some  remembrance  of  €k>d?  Cannot  we  all,  to* 
^79  Bay,  <<  Hitherto  hath  God  helped  me  V*  Let  us  begin  this  year 
with  the  purpose  of  heart  to  live  more  childlike,  more  trustful,  more 
believing,  more  spiritual  lives,  than  we  have  lived  in  times  gone  by. 
And  let  us  see  to  it,  as  month  after  month  roUs  away,  that  we  are  be^ 
coming  more  observant,  more  conscious  of  God's  very  great  bounties  to 
us,  and  more  grateful  for  them. 

My  dear  friends,  there  is  nothing  that  comforts  and  encourages  me 
so  much,  as  to  have  you  tell  me  that  my  preaching  has  made  you  better. 
I  am  not  unconscious  of  pleasure  in  knowing  that  you  think  that,  of 
my  sermons,  this  or  that  is  an  able  one,  or  an  intellectual  one,  or  has 
elements  of  taste  in  it  Every  &culty  in  me  is  alive  and  sensitive. 
But  God  is  my  witness,  that  in  none  of  these  things  do  I  have  the 
pleasure  that  I  do  in  the  testimony,  ^<  Your  preaching  has  helped  me 
bear  my  burdens.  Your  preaching  has  sustained  me  in  my  struggles 
inwardly.  The  truth  that  God  has  delivered  to  me  by  you  has  been 
blessed  in  making  me  better.  I  am  better  in  my  heait,  and  better  in 
my  house,  and  I  am  trying  all  the  time  to  be  better  in  my  business." 
That  is  comfort 

Now,  may  God  grant  that  in  the  year  which  is  to  come,  I  may  be 
able  to  divide  the  word  so  that  every  one  of  you  may  have  a  portion 
in  due  season.  May  I  be  able  to  present  to  you  God's  everlasting  truth 
so  that  it  shall  be  a  support  to  you  in  life,  through  life,  aud  unto  eter- 
nal life.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  that  I  may  be  able,  through  all 
this  year,  more  searchingly  to  preach  the  truth,  to  bring  it  into  relation 
to  every  inward  faculty,  and  more  and  more  richly  endow  you  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Let  me  have  your  sympathy  and  your  prayei's, 
that  in  the  year  which  is  to  come  I  may  so  pi*each  the  truth  that  you 
shall  be  nobler,  more  generous,  more  patient,  more  self-denying,  and 
more  thoughtful  of  other  men's  happiness.  Oh  I  that  God  would  make 
your  houses  more  blessed  houses  than  they  have  ever  been  before^  in 
this  year  which  is  to  come  I 
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Are  you  in  companionship  t  Let  your  companion  bear  testimony 
concerning  yon,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  "  I  have  never  had  so  much 
comfort  of  his  society  as  daring  this  year."  Are  yon  living  in  fiumily 
relations?  Let  every  one  in  your  family  say  of  you,  ^^His  presence, 
this  year,  has  been  more  full  of  light  and  sweetness  than  ever  before." 
Are  yon  in  business  relations  t  Let  men  say  of  you,  *^  I  never  had 
such  a  savor  of  Christ  in  a  man  as  I  have  had  this  year  in  him."  Bear 
the  precious  name  of  Jesus  with  you  into  every  part  of  your  life ;  and 
in  all  the  experiences  which  rise  up  to  }ou  in  that  blessed  name,  do  not 
forget  to  be  gratefid  at  the  time.  And  do  not  forget  to  have  some 
souvenir  and  memorial  by  which  you  shall  connect  these  yarious  kind- 
nesses of  God,  and  be  able,  every  year,  to  set  up  another  testimony, 
and  say,  '^Hitherto  hath  God  helped  me." 

And  by  and  by,  when  sickness  comes,  may  Grod  grant  that  you  may 
go  through  all  the  region  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  saying, 
'^  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me."  When  you  come  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  do  not  shrink.  And  as  you  go  out  of  our  sight, 
and  reach  the  far  shore,  send  back  some  airy  voices  to  say  still,  ^'Hitherto 
the  Lord  hath  helped  me."  And  when  you  rise  and  stand  in  Zion  and 
before  God,  God  grant  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  in.the  presence  of 
all  the  holy  angels,  ^^  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wo  acknowledge  thee,  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son  and  H0I7  Spirit -k>iio  God— our 
God— God  oyer  all,  blessed  foroyer.  In  thy  immeasurable  blessing  we  are  compre- 
hended, morning  and  night;  and  at  all  intervening  hours,  thy  mercies  are  new, continn- 
ons,  and  inezprestiblj  rich.  'Ihon  it  ia  that  dost  bring  Joy  when  Joy  is  best,  and  dost 
bring  sorxow  when  sorrow  is  nourishing  and  needed.  Thou  dost  come  to  us  with 
thy  flsce  levelled  and  full  of  light;  and  thou  dost  hide  thyself  behind  the  clouds;  and 
yet,  when  doads  are  around  about  thee,  Justice  and  Judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy 
throne.  Our  &then  haye  trusted  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  forsake  them.  We  bayo 
trusted  thee,  and  thou  hast  never  forsaken  us.  Nor  wilt  thon  cast  oif  any  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee.  Though  helpless,  though  erring,  though  sinning  ftom  day  to  day,  thon 
wilt  not.  cast  them  off.  But  thon  wilt  inspire  them  to  greater  diligence.  Thou  wilt  awake 
sorrow  and  repentenee  in  their  souls.  Thou  wilt  bring  them  back  with  confessions* 
Even  if  it  be  with  stripes  and  chastisements,  thou  wilt  bring  them  to  a  renunciation  of 
their  sins,  and  give  them  victory  over  them.  Ihou  wilt  work  mightily  in  all  those  that 
haye  opened  their  hearts  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  impart  unto  them  of  the  Godhead, 
building  up  in  them  that  which  is  giyen  to  thorn  of  thine  own  nature,  bringing  them 
more  and  more  out  ftom  the  dominion  of  the  body  and  its  powers,  out  firom  the  domin- 
ion of  the  world  that  is  yisible,  and  bringing  them  more  and  more  into  the  sacred  pres- 
enoe  ot  Gk>d  and  the  invisible  world,  where  all  thy  offices  of  spiritual  power  are  per- 
formed. Thon  wilt  make  them  sona  of  God  inwardly,  and  by  a  blessed  affection  of  thy 
spirit  thou  wilt  make  them  to  know  that  they  are  thy  children.  Thon  wilt  breathe  into 
them  such  affection  that  they  shall  be  able  to  say.  Our  Father,  and  know  that  in  the 
breathing  of  their  souls  they  have  the  testimony  of  God  that  they  are  sons  of  Gk>d. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  fsdmore  that  father- 
hood, that  everlasting  relation  of  life,  which  thon  hast  shown  by  thy  grace.  Grant 
that  we  may  feel  that  thon  art  a  merciftil  Creator  and  Redeemer,  dealing  with  us  not 
only  with  mercy,  but  with  that  gladness  of  mercy  which  is  everlasting— which  hath  been 
ttom.  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  shall  be  to  the  end  thereof.  Grant  that  we  may 
be  brought  into  sweet  relationship  to  thee  as  the  all-inspiring  and  instructing  Spirit  of 
God» 

Hay  we  have  oonuneroe  with  thee  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Grant  to  every  one  of 
OS  a  special  and  personal  relation  to  thee,  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  all  the  Joy  of  it. 
Grant  that  ttom  day  to  day  our  life  may  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  may  there  be 
between  us  and  thee  that  secret,  that  unspoken,  that  dearest  life  of  loye  which  all  loye 
knows,  and  chiefly  that  which  exists  between  our  souls  and  thine.  Give  to  us  those 
moments  of  silence  which  no  word  can  d<«cribe.  Give  to  us  those  blessed  moments  of 
insight  when  all  the  glory  of  the  invisible  truth  shall  appear  to  ns«  Give  us  those  hours 
on  the  mountain-top  when  thon  art  transfigured;  and  yet,  make  us  willing  to  come  down 
again  and  wrestle  with  sin  and  all  the  distress  and  labor  of  life. 

Give  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  more  and  more  a  blessed  sense  of  the  certainty  of  our 
salvation,  not  by  reason  of  our  effort,  nor  by  reason  of  our  strength,  but  fiom  thy  faith- 
fulness, and  firom  the  boundlessness  of  thy  loye. 

And  so,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  these  inward  mercies, 
sanctifying  to  us  all  outward  providences;  all  events  which  transpire,  and  which  relate 
to  usy  in  ordinary  providences.  Grant  that  they  may  evezy  one  bring  forth  some  fruit  in 
the  soul,  that  we  may  grow  rich  inwardly;  more  truthfhl ;  more  courageous  in  thingfe 
that  are  right ;  more  deep  in  our  affection ;  more  spiritual;  more  disinterested;  and  that 
we  may  have  more  fbith,  more  hope,  more  love,  and  a  calmer  fbresight  into  the  coming 
glory  of  thy  spiritual  kingdom.  80  work  in  us  mightily,  both  by  thy  providence  and  by 
thy  grace. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all,  this  mom* 
ing,  that  are  in  thy  presence,  and  upon  all  that  wish  they  were  here,  but  are  hindered  by 
thy  providence.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  the  siok  thy  snstaimng  pres- 
ence, and  thy  comforting  care.  If  any  are  appointed  unto  death,  show  them  that  the  way 
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of  death  is  the  way  of  God,  and  be  thon  irith  them  to  sasti^n  them  in  all  the  vajr.  If 
there  aie  any  that  most  needs  give  np  their  beloved  into  thy  hands  again,  prepare  them 
for  the  saorifioe;  and  grant  that  they  nay  hare  faith,  so  that  it  may  not  seem  to  them  that 
death  is  a  devouring  monster.  May  it  seem  to  them  the  gate  of  heaven  which  thon,  by 
the  hand  of  love,  dost  open,  and  where  thon  dost  quench  earthly  sorrow,  and  where  ttiou 
hidcst  their  beloved.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  if  there  are  any  that  are  a£Bicted  and 
monmlng,  that  thon  wilt  give  them  more  and  more  the  treasnre  of  the  world  to  eomSf 
as  less  and  less  they  have  an  earthly  treasure.  And  if  there  are  any  that  are  walking 
solitary,  qr  in  loneliness  of  heart,  while  in  the  midst  of  multitudes,  be  thoa  with  them — 
thou  that  wcrt  alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  because  thy  Father  was  with  thee.  Be  thon 
the  companion  of  every  one  that  needs  thee,  and  solaoo  evexy  heart  that  needs  tllo 
strength  and  all  the  blessed  influences  of  thy  love* 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  give  thanks  to  thee  in  the 
memory  of  the  past— who  look  back  upon  the  year  that  is  gone,  and  offer  here  their  glad 
thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  that  look 
forward  upon  this  year  with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  it  the  best  year  at  their  Uvea. 
Hay  each  succeeding  year  with  us  all  be  growing  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfeet 
day. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  members  of  this  church,  and 
all  those  that  are  to-day  to  be  united  to  us.  We  pray  that  it  may  not  be  alone  an  ont- 
ward  union.  May  it  be  a  union  also  in  things  spiritual,  true,  deep  and  everiasting.  And 
bless  all  those  that  to*day  for  the  first  time  shall  be  joined  to  the  visible  and  ontward 
church  of  Qod.  May  they  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  greater  invisible  church :  to  that 
great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  that  are  sanctified  in  heaven;  to  that  great 
company  that  cannot  be  enumerated  on  earth— men  of  faith  and  zeal  of  every  name, 
speaking  all  languages,  feeling  one  love,  with  all  service,  and  with  but  one  Ood.  Grant 
that  they  may  rejoice  that  thns  their  relationship  is  enlarged.  And  may  they-  assume 
thy  name  and  thy  service  with  gladness,  and  rejoice  in  them,  not  counting  them  a  bon^ 
age,  but  a  liberty  fh>m  bondage;  not  counting  them  a  yoke,  but  a  liberty  from  all  yokes. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blesaing  to  rest 
upon  those  that  are  gathered  with  ns  who  have  not  named  thy  name;  who  do  not  know 
thy  spirit;  who  are  walking  yet  in  the  midst  of  thy  mercies  with  pride,  with  selflshneas^ 
with  worldly-mlndodness  given  up  to  the  flesh  and  to  its  appetites.  Oh !  turn  them 
from  these  baser  things.  Turn  them  from  this  lower  life.  Grant  that  they  may  behold 
how  noble  is  the  way  of  the  Lord.  May  their  feet  be  drawn  into  thy  paths.  May  their 
hearts  be  sanctified  by  thy  spirit.  And  may  they  this  year,  may  they  this  day,  begin  that 
new  life  which  shall  never  waver;  which  shall  never  go  back;  whicdi  shall  grow  stronger 
and  purer  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  the  churches  of  this  dty;  and  may  all  those  that 
preach  thy  word,  to-day,  be  prepared  to  presoh  it  in  sincerity  and  in  troth,  and  with 
power.  Grant  that  they  who  go  forth  bearing  precious  seed  weeping,  may  return  speedi- 
ly bringing  sheaves  in  their  bosom.  Bless  all  the  churches  in  our  land.  Unite  thy  pei>> 
pie  more  and  more  in  common  labor,  and  common  sympathy.  And  grant  that  the  hand 
of  charity  may  bring  all  together,  however  different  they  may  be  in  their  other  relations. 
And  we  pray  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence— upon  all  schools,  and  colleges,  and  seminaries 
of  learning  of  every  kind. 

Bless  those  who  are  seeking  to  rear  the  young;  those  who  are  striving  to  enlighten 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  And  grant  that  everywhere  this  great  nation  may  become 
intelligent,  Just,  true,  God-fearing,  and  man-loving.  Let  thy  kingdom  come  eveiywhers^ 
and  the  whole  earth  see  thy  salvation.    Which  we  ask  for  Christ 's  sake.  At 
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"And  the  spostlee  taid  unto  the  Lord,  inoreaae  oar  faith,"— Lusb  XVIL  5. 

<e> 

If  you  read  the  context^  the  whde  passage  seems,  together  with  the 
answer  of  the  Master,  to  be  obscure.  He  had  been  saying,  "It  were 
better"  for  a  man  'Hhat  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
he  caut  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones. 
Take  heed  to  yoursehres :  if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee  seven 
times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent,  thou  shalt  for^ve  him."  It  was  after  this  discourse  that  "  the 
apostles  said  utito  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith."  He  replied,  If  ye 
had  &ith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine- 
tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea ; 
and  it  should  obey  you." 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  encouraged  them.  It  docs  not  seem  as  if 
he  granted  their  request,  or  told  them  how  they  could  improve.  He 
seems,  rather,  to  have  rebuked  them,  by  calling  to  mind  how  little  faith 
they  had,  which  they  themselves  knew,  as  was  shown  by  their  making 
application  to  him  for  more.  Why  they  should  have  asked  for  faith  in 
connection  with  the  peculiar  subject  of  forgiveness,  or  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  carrying  one's  self  so  as  not  to  voluntarily  injure 
one  of  God's  little  ones,  by  way  of  anger,  or  by  way  of  implacablenes, 
seems  at  first  obscure ;  but  it  will  become  plain  if  you  will  tiAke  the 
interior  line  or  clue  of  the  connection,  and  not  the  exterior. 

Our  Saviour  was  wont  so  to  time,  and  to  word,  and  to  illustrate  his 
instructions,  that  they  struck  the  inwai'd  moral  sense  of  his  heai'ere. 
He  was  preaching  to  his  disciples  the  duty  of  overcoming  passions  and 
malignant  dispositions.  He  was  preaching  to  them  the  result  of  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  gentleness. 

There  was  a  certain  moral  sense  in  the  disciples,  as  there  is  in  all 
men,  before  which  this  injunction  of  the  Saviour  came  with  approba- 
tion. They  felt  that  he  taught  them  the  right  thing.  And  yet,  the 
moment  they  undertook  to  think  about  it,  as  a  piincipal  thing  in  them- 
selves, they  began  to  say,  "  How  can  we  forgive  t"  They  thought  of 
this  one,  and  that  one,  and  the  other  one ;  they  recalled  all  their  little 
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animosities,  and  prejudices,  and  dislikes ;  and,  thoagh  thej  were  on  fiic 
point  of  saying  to  themselves,  "  Well,  I  will  obey,"  the  thin^  itself 
seemed  so  impossible  that  their  couiTige  sank  down,  and  they  said  in- 
wardly, "  We  cannot  do  it"  And  they  tamed  instinctively  to  the 
Master,  and  said,  *^  Increase  oar  power  of  doing  this " ;  that  is,  '^  In- 
crease our  faith  " — ^by  which  is  here  to  be  understood  that  whole  spirit- 
aal  and  eminent  realm  of  power  ouc  of  which  comes  the  potency  by 
which  we  change  our  nature,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see. 

Equally  strange  seems  the  answer :  '^  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine-tree,  Be  thou  plucked 
up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  i^  the  sea ;  and  it  should  obey 
you."    In  answering  this  request ;  in  dealing  with  the  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  this  special  request  grew — ^namely,  moral  despondency ; 
the  want  of  courage  to  undertake  what  was  required — Christ  said,  "  I 
command  you  to  forgive  utterly  and  continuously ;  and  do  you  say,  '  I 
never  can  do  it ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  V    And  do  you  ask 
me  to  increase  your  fidth  ?    I  tell  you,  there  is  not  only  power  in  you 
to  do  il^  but  there  is  in  you  a  power  so  great  that  you  can  make  a  total 
change."    Or,  in  other  words,  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  o£  mnstard- 
seed — if  you  had  the  least  particle  of  faith — ^you  could  do  a  thing  that 
seems  as  impossible  as  to  command  that  sycamine-tree  to  be  rooted  up 
and  cast  into  the  sea." 

This  was  figurative  language;  and  it  was  very  powerful,  being  built 
upon  the  oriental  imagination.  Men  at  that  time  were  more  accus- 
.tomed  to  such  things  than  we  are. 

We  have  an  analagous  instance  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Mark.  Our  Saviour  had  just  come  down  from  the  mount  of  transfig- 
uration to  the  noisy,  bustling  world,  that  must  have  seemed  to  him 
serene  and  bright  up  there  a  few  moments  before ;  as  a  man  comes  out 
of  his  closet  where  be  has  bad  communion  with  God  and  heaven,  and 
has  experienced  the  very  sweetness  and  joy  of  Christian  hope,  and  steps 
forth  into  the  world  agmn,  and  comes  in  contact  with  its  rude  scenes 
.and  brute  force.  Our  Saviour,  having  just  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, found  the  great  throng  raging  beneath,  under  the  dominion  of  the 

pafslons. 

**  One  of  the  maltitndo  answerod  and  said,  Master,  I  have  brought  unto  thee  my 
>«on,  which  hath  a  damb  spirit;  and  vheresoover  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him;  and  he 
foameth  and  gnasheth  with  hie  teeth,  andvpineth  away;  and  I  spoke  to  thy  diadplea 
that  they  should  cast  him  out,  and  they  oouU  not.  Ha  answereth  him,  and  saith,  O 
faithless  generation !  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  f  How  long  shall  I  suffer  youf 
Bring  him  unto  me.  And  they  brought  him  unto  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  atiaii^t- 
way  the  spirit  tare  him;  and  ho  fell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed,  fbaming.  And  Jeaca 
asked  his  father,  How  long  ia  it  ago  ainoe  this  oama  unto  bii^t  And  he  aaid,  Of  a  child. 
And  oftimes  it  hath  cast  him  into  the  fire  and  into  the  waters,  to  destroy  him;  bat  if 
tiiou  oanst  do  anything,  hare  oompasslon  on  us,  and  halp  us.  Jesus  aaid  unto  Um,  If 
thou  oanst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believoth.    And  Stralghtwaj  the 
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fiither  of  the  ohild  cried  oat,  and  sold  with  tears,  Lord,  I  belieye;  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief." 

It  is  just  the  same  thing,  precisely.  Here  is  what  Christ  was  asked 
to  do — a  great  mercy ;  and  he  says,  ^^This  is  possible  if  you  only  have 
&ith  enoagh.*'  And  the  father  said,  ^'  I  have  a  little ;  but,  Oh  I  give 
me  enough  more  to  make  up  what  I  lack."  It  is  the  heart's  outcry.  This 
case  is  more  touching,  but  it  is  strictly  analagous  or  parallel  to  that  of 
the  text^  where  the  disciples  were  commanded  to  overcome  these  selfish 
and  defective  instincts.  They  saw  that  it  was  beautiful  and  right,  and 
wanted  to  do  it,  but  fell  off  before  it,  and  said,  ^^How  can  we!''  and 
besought  the  Lord  to  increase  their  faith.  And  he  said  to  them,  ''  It 
is  possible.  It  does  not  require  so  much  &ith  as  you  think.  Why,  if 
yon  only  had  it  to  the  amount  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  there  is  such 
power  in  it  that  you  could  do  not  only  that,  but  more  difficult  things." 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  reply. 

Men  are  just  like  the  disciples.  They  hear  reli^on  preached ; 
they  believe  the  things  that  are  said ;  and  at  times  the  truth  glances 
through  the  exterior  coating  and  strikes  their  moral  sense.  The 
ideal  of  the  truth  presented  to  them  seems  beautiful  and  sweet.  In 
a  white  light  it  is  to  them.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  there 
are  who  hear  the  gospel  preached  every  Simday,  and  think  thei*e  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  meekness,  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
humility,  as  they  are  presented  to  them.  These  are  excellent  qualities 
in  their  estimation.  They  believe  in  love.  They  believe  in  eveiything 
that  is  required  in  a  true  Christian  character.  It  meets  their  approval. 
Thdr  reason  approves  it  Their  judgment  approves  it  Their  taste 
approves  it  Their  moral  sentiments  approve  it  And  yet,  when  they 
ask  themselves,  ''How  shall  I  practice  it!"  they  fall  off  instantly,  and 
say,  "  It  is  not  possible  for  me.    I  never  can  do  it  in  the  world." 

Take  gentleness.  Here  is  a  great  rude-footed,  coarse-handed  man^ 
gruff  and  impetuous,  and  careless  of  everybody,  who  sits  and  hears  a 
discourse  on  the  duty  of  being  gentle ;  and  as  the  various  figures  and 
illustrations  are  presented,  he  says,  "  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  be 
gentle  1"  But  the  moment  he  gets  out  of  the  chm*ch,  he  thinks,  ''  The 
idea  of  my  being  gentle  I  I  gentle?  JT gentle  !  Somebody  else  must 
do  that  part  of  religion.  I  never  can.  It  is  not  my  nature  to  be 
gentle." 

Men  have  an  ideal  of  what  is  right ;  and  they  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility  of  its  realization  somewhere ;  but  they  do  not  think  they  ai*e 
called  to  that  thing.    They  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  them. 

There  are  avaricious  men,  I  suppose,  to  whom,  on  hearing  a  dis- 
course on  benevolence  in  a  church,  it  really  shines,  and  who  say,  ''  Oh, 
this  benevolence,  though  it  is  well  nigh  impossible — ^how  beautiful  it 
is  1"    Bat  when  it  begins  to  come  home  to  them,  and  the  question  is. 
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"  Will  you,  from  this  time  forth,  order  yom*  life  according  to  the  laif 
of  benevolence  t"  they  fall  off  from  that,  and  say,  ''  I  cannot ;  it  ib 
impossible."  And  if  Christ  were  present,  and  such  men  were  under 
the  influence  of  his  teaching,  they  would  turn  to  Him  and  say,  ^'  Lord, 
if  this  is  true,  it  is  true,  and  I  must  conform  to  it ;  but  you  must  increase 
my  faith.  I  must  have  some  higher  power.  I  cannot  do  it  without," 
And  Christ  would  encom*age  them,  and  say  (not  rebukingly,  as  it  seems 
in  the  letter,  but  very  comfortingly),  ^^  Do  not  think  it  is  so  hard.  It 
is  difficult,  but  not  so  difficult  as  you  suppose.  Do  not  think  it  to  be 
so  impossible  that  I  must  work  a  miracle  for  you  before  you  can  accom- 
plish it"  If  you  have  £dth,  if  you  rouse  up  those  spuitual  elements 
that  are  in  you,  if  you  bring  them  under  the  illumination  of  God's  own 
soul,  and  they  are  inspired  by  the  divine  influence,  there  is  that  power 
in  you  by  which  you  can  subdue  all  your  lower  nature,  and  can  gain 
victories  over  every  single  appetite  and  passion,  and  every  single  evil 
inclination  and  bad  habit  Let  the  better  nature  in  man  once  come 
into  communion  with  God,  and  it  is  mightier  than  the  worse  nature  in 
man,  and  can  subdue  it 

You  will  fail  of  the  secret  and  real  spirit  of  this  passage,  if  you  do 
not  consider  its  meaning  as  not  only  an  intei'pretation,  but  as  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  designed  to  give  courage  and  hope  and  cheer  to 
those  who  desire  to  break  away  from  bad  tendencies  and  traits,  and  to 
rise,  by  a  true  growth,  into  the  higher  forms  of  Christian  experience. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  practical  aspect  of  this  matter.  When  a 
strong  nature  is  snatched  from  worldliness,  and  begins  to  live  a  Chris- 
tian life,  what  are  the  elements  of  his  experience,  reduced  to  some  soil; 
of  philosophical  expression  1 

First,  the  soul  is  brought  into  the  conscious  presence,  and  under 
the  recognized  power,  of  the  divine  nature.  This  is  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  in  different  individuals. 

Consider  how  men  are  brought  to  a  religious  life.  One  man 'has 
been  a  very  worldly  and  careless  man,  until,  in  the  universal  whirl  of 
afiairs,  a  slap  of  bankruptcy,  like  the  stroke  of  waves  against  the  side 
of  a  ship,  smashes  into  his  concerns,  and  he  founders.  He  saves  himself, 
but  all  his  property  goes  to  the  bottom.  And  there  he  is,  humbled, 
crushed,  mortified.  And  it  is  a  very  solemn  thing  to  him.  But  he 
never  had  any  preaching  before  that  gave  him  sudi  a  sense  of  the 
unsatiflfiEUStoriness  of  this  life.  He  never  before  got  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  a  poor  place  the  world  was.  He  thought,  ^'Let  us  build  " — 
three  tabemadest  Yes,  'Hhree  hundred  tabernacles.  This  is  the  place 
for  me."  I  have  heard  men  say,  "  This  world  is  good  enough  for  me ; 
I  do  not  want  any  better  world  " — ^till  they  came  into  great  struggles 
and  straits     Then  they  began  to  think  that  the  world  was  not  enough. 
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And  if  saoh  men  have  had  the  adyaiit4^  of  Cbriatian  instraotioD,  yoa 
will  frequentlj  see  them,  without  ostentatioii,  slide  into  the  church. 
They  have  not  had  a  very  strong  ezpeiienoe ;  but  they  say,  '^  I  have 
been  living  wrong,  I  have  been  living  for  wrong  objects,  and  I  am 
going  to  live  a  religious  life.'*  They  do  not  know  exactly  what  that 
means ;  but  they  disappear  from  the^world,  as  it  were,  and  reappear  in 
the  church,  and  begin  to  live  a  better  life — though  they  have  not  found 
out  all  the  meaning  of  it. 

Another  man  was  living  very  prosperously  and  happily.  The  foun- 
tain of  his  joy  was  in  his  companion;  and  God  took  her  i  and  he  knew 
no  other  way  of  joy.  He  settled  himself  to  life  and  to  business,  and 
said,  ^^I  can  open  no  new  fountain."  And  the  world  was  compaAionless 
and  solitary  to  his  inward  nature.  Outwardly  it  was  companionable 
enough ;  but  for  his  own  peculiar  personal  self,  that  had  lived  and  fed 
upon  angel's  food,  nothing  remained  when  the  angel  left  And  he 
sud  to  himself,  '^  If  there  is  anything  iu  religion,  now  is  the  time  for 
me  to  try  it"    And  so  that  man  entered  upon  a  religious  life. 

Another  man  had  no  companion,  but  he  had  a  little  child.  He 
had  lived  an  unhappy  life  in  his  household;  and  by*and-by  Death, 
which  is  the  great  divorcer,  and  has  a  right  to  divorce,  took  away 
his  companion  and  his  trouble,  but  left  a  dear  child,  into  which 
he  poured  the  whole  of  his  heart  and  nature.  That  little  girl  was 
everything  to  him.  She  was  his  momiug  star — ^for  he  waked  to  think 
of  her  before  any  other  one,  and  to  frolic  with  her,  and  chat  and  prat- 
tle with  her.  And  his  last  thought,  as  he  left  the  house,  was  of  her. 
And  now  and  then  she  gleamed  into  his  thoughts  all  day  long  in  his 
bomness.  And  when  the  evening  came,  she  was  his  bright  evening 
star.  And  whjBU  he  went  home  at  night,  and  she  greeted  him  at  the 
door,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  inwardly  thanked  God. 

She  sickened ;  and  he  said  to  God,  '^  Kill  me,  but  ^are  the  child !" 
And  God  took  the  child.  And  he  said,  ^^I  have  nothing  left."  He 
lay  before  God  as  the  flax  lies  before  the  fl;ul,  and  said,  ^'  Strike  I 
strike !  I  am  dead.  I  am  cut  up  from  the  roots.  Stiike !"  He  would 
have  died  if  he  could,  but  he  eould  not  Nobody  can  die  that  wants 
to.  ft  is  folks  who  want  to  live  that  die,  apparently.  And  finding 
that  he  could  not  die,  by-and-by  he  got  up  and  crept  iuto  life  again, 
and  said,  '^  What  do  I  care  whether  I  make  or  lose !"  He  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  laying  up  property.  And  so  he  said,  ^^  If  there 
is  auytMng  in  rehgioD,  I  am  goong  to  try  to  get  it  I  shall  die  if  I  do 
not  hiive  something."  And  he  gets  religion  to  fill  the  gi>aat  void  and 
vaeuum  in  his  souL 

OtheiB  come  into  a  religious  life  by  the  power  of  sympathy.  They 
are  drawn  toward  it  by.  personal  infloenoe.    They  go  into  it  because 
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their  companions  are  going  in.  In  a  hundred  sachwayB  as  these 
God's  providence  brings  people  into  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  life. 
But  when  a  man  has  once  come  into  it^  his  very  first  experience, 
usuaHy,  whether  he  be  exactly  cbnsdous  of  it  or  not,  is  the  thought 
that  he  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  higher  Being — ^a  higher  Spirit — 
than  he  has  bc^n  wont  to  think  was  near  him.  €hd  begins  to  mean 
something  to  hint  He  may  not  know  the  divine  attributes ;  he  may 
not  )cnow  the  theological  lore  in  respect  to  the  Deity ;  but  he  begins 
to  have  through  the  day  a  oertun  impression  of  God  present  with  him. 
And  it  is  a  real  operative  impression. 

This  sense  of  God*s  presence  is  that  which  is  the  begmning  of  fidth 
in  him.    It  opens  the  door  for  the  divine  power  to  inflame  his  son! ; 
that  is,  for  the  divine  mind  to  give  strength  and  inspiration  to  the  no- 
bler and  higher  part  of  his  mind — to  his  reason ;  to  his  whole  moral 
nature ;  to  that  which  is  the  best  and  highest  in  him.     And  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  door  of  experience  through  which  he  came  into 
the  church,  no  matter  what  sort  of  an  experience  he  had  before  he 
became  a  Christian,  if  he  *be  true  to  himself.    K  when  he  has  begun  a 
Chiistian  life  he  keeps  the  upper  part  of  his  nature  (his  reason,  and  his 
moral  sentiments)  open,  so  that  God's  light  shines  down  into  him,  then 
he  has  the  be^nnings  of  a  divinely  inspired  faith ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
recognition  of  great  truths  and  forces  that  are  supersensuous,  and  that 
lie  in  the  direction  of  invisible  and  higher  forms  of  truth. 

By  the  enlarging,  by  the  education,  by  the  inspiration  of  a  man's 
nature,  in  this  direction,  the  beginnings  of  victory  are  planted.  And 
now,  all  the  forces  of  a  man's  nature,  and  all  the  foregoing  habitB  of 
his  life,  beginning  here,  will  soon  be  so  changed  as  to  come  into  agree- 
ment with  his  higher  feelings,  which  will  be  excited  by  the  inshining 
of  God's  soul. 

Men  think  it  is  mysterious ;  but  it  is  not  mysterious.  I  can  give 
you  an  analogue  that  will  show  it  to  you  precisely — only  the  truth  is 
far  greater,  far  richer,  far  more  glorious  and  minute,  than  the  illus- 
tration. 

Take  a  person  of  some  degree  of  sensibility — a  young  woman,  for 
instance— who  has  been  living  in  a  vicious  circle  of  people.^  Her 
father  and  mother— emigrants — died  on  landing.  She  was  of  good  stock, 
and  had  strong  moral  insdncts ;  but  she  was  a  vagrant  child,  and  was 
soon  swept  into  the  swirl  of  poverty  and  vice.  Although  too  young  to 
become  herself  vicious,  yet  she  learned  to  lie,  and  steal,  and  swear — 
with  a  certain  inward  compunction — until  by-and-by  some  kind  nature 


brought  her  out  of  the  street,  and  out  of  the  den,  and  ioto  the  aqrlum. 
And  then,  speedily,  some  childless  Christian  woman,  wanting  to  adopt 
a  child,  sees  her,  and  likes  her  &ce  and  make,  and  brings  her  home  to 
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her  house.  ^  This  is  almost  the  first  time  she  has  had  any  direct  com- 
merce with  real  truth  and  real  refinement ;  and  at  first  she  has  an  im- 
pulse of  gratitude,  and  admiration,  and  wonder ;   and  in  the  main 
she  is  inspired  by  a  sense  of  gladness  and  of  thankfulness  to  her  bene- 
foctress.    Bat  as  she  lives  from  day  to  day,  she  does  not  get  over  all  her 
bad  tendencies.     Because  she  hasj  come  to  lire  with  and  to  be  the 
daughter  of  this  woman,  she  does  not  get  over  the  love  of  lying,  and 
tricks,  and  dirtiness,  and  meanness^  and  littleness.      The  evil  does  not 
die  in  an  instant  fix)m  her  nature.      Yet  there  is  the  beginning  of  that 
in  her  which  will  by-and-by  overcome  it    There  is  in  her  a  vague^  un- 
interpreted sense  of  something  higher  and  better  than  she  has  known 
before.    And  it  is  all  embodied  in  her  benefSeM^tress.     She  hears  her 
sing,  and  hears  her  talk,  and  sees  what  kindnesses  she  does  to  others, 
and  how  she  denies  herself    And  this  child,  that  has  never  been  taught 
to  do  anything  except  from  a  selfish  motive,  that  has  lived  where  men 
were  Uke  so  many  animals,  clawing  and  pawing  for  themselves,  sees 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  kindness  on  principle,  and  kindness  that  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  one's  own  wishes.    The  inference  of  these  things 
works  more  and  more  on  the  better  part  of  her  nature;  and  she  begins 
to  take  hold  of  herself,  and  to  wrestle  with  her  own  bad  tendencies. 
And  if  she  be,  as  I  have  supposed  her  to  be,  a  child  of  strong  original 
moral  nature,  she  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  be  almost  free  firom  the 
tunt  of  corruption ;  almost  free  firom  deceits ;  almost  &ee  from  vices. 
And  it  will  be  the  expulsive  power  of  new  love  in  her  soul  that  will 
have  driven  out  all  this  vermin  brood  of  passions.    As  long  as  she  is 
in  the  presence  of  this  benefiictres%  she  will  feel  streaming  in  upon  her 
nature  those  influences  which  wake  up  her  higher  faculties,  and  give 
them  power  over  her  lower  Acuities. 

When  men  are  brought  into  the  Christian  life,  and  they  begin  to 
come  into  oommunion  with  God,  the  higher  part  of  their  nature  re- 
ceives such  a  stimulus  that  it  has  power  to  dominate  the  lower  part — 
to  control  pride ;  to  hold  in  restraint  deceits ;  to  make  men  gentle,  and 
mild,  and  sweet,  and  forgiving,  and  noble,  and  ennobling.  The  direct 
influence  which  the  spirit  of  God  has  upon  the  human  soul,  is  to  develop 
the  good  and  expel  the  evil  tendencies  that  are  in  it 

There  wiU^  then,  follow  from  this  beginning  of  a  divine  life  in  the 
soul,  the  suppression  of  many  deeds ;  the  modification  of  bad  habits ; 
the  restraint  of  inclinations  respecting  the  relations  and  interests  and 
uses  of  different  parts  of  the  mind.  There  are  too  many  of  them  to 
mention  now.    They  are  innumerable,  as  it  .were. 

There  will  be  a  diange  in  our  outward  oonformities  to  societ]f ;  to 
institutions;  to  new  dudes.  There  will  be  the  acceptance  of  standards 
of  morality  which  before  we  have  not  accepted.    There  will  be  the  lay- 
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Log  aside  of  this  and  that  sin  which  were  before  reoogniz^  as  ons,  bot 
were  yet  permitted 

Bat  impoilant  as  these  things  are,  they  are  bat  auxiliaiies.  There 
is  this  one  work  which  the  new  life  begins  to  aooomplish — ^namely,  the 
readjustment  of  the  foroes  of  the  sooL  It  changes  the  emphasis.  It 
changes  the  point  of  power.  It  determines  whether  the  soul  shall,  with 
all  its  forces,  work  downward  toward  the  selfish  and  sensuous^  or 
whether  by  the  force  that  there  is  in  the  lower  natore,  it  shall  work 
upward  toward  the  spiritual  and  tiie  love  element — ^toward  purity  and 
duty. 

For,  the  entrance  of  6ojoL*8  spirit  into  the  soul,  the  regeneroHng 
prooessy  as  it  is  ealled,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life^  does  not  destroy 
nor  eradicate  any  constitutional  diement  When  the  doctor  says,  ^^  Yon 
have  been  all  running  down,  but  I  wUl  take  you  in  hand  and  restore 
you;  I  will  innovate  you  and  make  you  just  as  good  as  new ;  you  will 
be  a  new  man  when  you  have  gone  through  the  course  that  I  shall  pre- 
scribe for  you,"  he  does  not  mean  that  you  will  have  any  other  legs  and 
hands,  or  any  other  organs.  He  simply  means  that,  they  will  be  so  re- 
paii'ed  and  regulated  that  it  will  be  as  if  they  were  new.  And  when  it 
is  said  that  a  man  shall  be  a  new  creahirey  it  is  not  meant  that  literally 
there  will  be  any  added  faculties  in  him,  or  that  there  will  be  any  dd 
faculties  taken  out  of  hiuL  He  was  made  right  to  begin  with.  The  mis- 
chief is  not  in  our  creation,  but  in  the  use  which  we  put  ourselves  to. 
We  use  ourselves  badly.  And  when  we  enter  upon  a  Chiistian  life,  it  is 
a  life  which  teaches  us  to  use  every  faculty  in  ourselves  as  God  meant 
that  it  should  be  used.  There  will  be  no  change  of  any  oonstituent  ele- 
ment in  us.  Characters  will  change.  The  power  will  be  transfored 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  All  the  passions  of  our  animal  and  seeolar 
nature  will  be  brought  into  the  service  of  love,  and  purity  and  truth. 

But,  as  no  abstract  statement  ever  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  con- 
crete example,  consider  some  cases  which  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Take 
Peter,  for  instance.  What  a  stalwart,  impetuous  mm  he  was !  Bold, 
rash,  headlong,  and  changeable,  was  he.  It  seems  at  first  as  though  a 
man  who  is  bold  should  not  be  changeable ;  but  it  is  very  ofi^n  the 
case  that  he  is.  At  any  rate,  it  was  so  with  Peter.  And  how^  when 
you  come  to  tiuce  his  life  later  on,  the  power  of  grace  hs^d  cured  all  the 
unfavorable  tendencies  of  his  nature,  without  taking  away  his  impetu- 
osity, or  his  courage!  How  his  nature  had  been  regulated,  so  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  his  later  days  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  apofttleal 

Even  more  familiariy,  we  know  the  prooess  in  the  .ease  of  John. 
He  was  one  of  those  irritable  men  that  you  see  sometimes-^-meii  that 
are  not  boisterous ;  that  aue  very  serene,  very  tranqiiil,  apparently,  but 
that,  when  you  know  them  more  intimately,  yon  find,  and  are  sorpp0ed 
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to  find,  are  as  quick  as  gunpowder,  and  go  off  with  a  flash.  They  are 
irritable,  although  there  is  this  exterior  sofhiess.  John  was  the  one 
that  disputed  as  to  which  should  be  first  He  was  ambitious.  He  was 
the  one  that^  when  they  were  going  into  a  village,  was  angry  at  the 
villagers  because  tiiey  did  not  do  obeisance  to  the  Master,  and- prayed 
that  fipe  might  be  brought  down  from  heaven  to  consume  them — a 
mode  of  conti'overay  which  has  beea  a  &vorite  <Mie  ever  since.  It 
settles  an  antagonist  very  quick  to  hum  him  up  !  Although  John ' 
originally  had  this  irritableness,  he  afterwards  became  the  world  s  ideal 
of  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  and  love.  What  a  transformation  that 
was,  from  the  angry  burning  John,  of  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  to 
that  inspired  John,  of  which  the  world  has  never  heard  enough,  and  is 
likely  to  never  tire  of  hearing. 

The  life  of  Paul  was  still  more  open  before  us.  He  was  naturally 
a  leader — ^and  as  much  so  after  his  oonversion  as  before.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  that  go  ahead,  not  because  they  are  ambitious,  but  be- 
cause liiey  cannot  help  themselves,  any  moie  than  cork  or  wood  can 
help  ooraing  to  the  surface  of  water.  Some  men  lead  because  they  are 
made  to  lead,  preeminently.  And  Paul  was  such  a  man.  He  was  a 
man  of  immense  conscience,  immense  pride,  and  immense  combative- 
ness.  He  was  converted.  His  conscience  did  not  diminish ;  his  pride 
did  not  shrink ;  his  combativeness  did  not  flow  out  All  those  gi*eat 
elements  remained  in  him.  Before  he  was  converted,  his  conscience 
worked  with  the  malign  feelings.  Afterwards,  his  oonsoience  worked 
with  the  benevolent  feelings..  Before  he  was  converted,  his  pride 
worked  for  selfishness.  After  he  was  converted  his  pride  worked  for 
benevolence^  Before  he  was  converted,  his  combativeness  worked  for 
cruel^.     After  he  was  converted,  it  worked  for  zeal. 

Look  at  his  own  description  of  himself.     He  says,  in  Acts,  the 

twentieth  chapter,  beginning  with  ihe  ninth  vejBe^ 

"  I  T«tl1y  thoQgfat  with  DytfBlf  that  I  ought  to  do  many  tUiigs  ooatmry  to  tho  sumo 
of  JesuB  of  N«zareUu    Wiikh  Uung  I  also  did*" 

I  will  warrant  it    He  never  thought  he  ought  to  do  a  thing  that 

he  did  not  tiy  to  do  it 

.  <*  And  aianf  of  the  wint»  did  I  Rbnt  np  in  pxiBon ,  having  received  anthoritj  from  the 
chief  priests;  and  when  they  were  put  to  death  I  gave  mj  voice  against  them.  And  I 
punished  them  oft  in  oveiy  rynagogue,  and  oompelled  them  to  hiaspheme  ;  and  being 
ezoeediti^y  mad  agalatt  (hem,  1  paneeatod  ttaon  cfvsa  imto  atnuigo  eities. " 

Sudi  waa  Paul  befove  b^  was  converted^  acoording  to  his  own  de- 

aoriplion  of  himael£    Now  hear  Pjnul  give  an  account  of  himself  af 
terwards,  wlicn  he  told  what  he  did  as  a  Chiistian^  as  contained  in  the 

second  chapter  of  1st  Thessolonianst  beginning  with  the  seventh  verse : 

"  We  were  gentlo  among  you,  even  aa  a  norao  cherisheth  hor  children:  so  being 
aflfoctionatcly  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you,  not  the  gospel 
of  Qod  only,  bnt  alio  out  own  sonl^,  because  yo  werer  dear  untona.    For  ye  nmember, 
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brethren,  our  labor  and  traTail ;  for  the  laboring  night  and  day,  becaoae  we  would  not 
be  chargeable  nnto  any  of  70a,  wo  preached  nnto  yon  the  gospel  of  God.  Ye  are  wit* 
netses,  and  God,  nlso,  how  holily,  and  Justly,  and  nnblamoably  we  behaved  ourselTes 
among  you  that  bcliere;  as  ye  know  how  we  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and  charged  erery 
one  of  yoQ,  as  a  father  doth  his  ohUdreni  that  ye  wonid  walk  worthy  of  God." 

Now,  in  both  cases  he  was  doing  the  same  thing.  When  he  went 
to  Damascus,  he  was  attempting  to  promote  religion.  He  was  putting 
down  the  disciples  of  Christ  m  order  to  make  them  conform  to  what 
'  he  believed  to  be  6od*B  service.  And  afterwards,  when  he  espoused 
the  caose  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  worked  to  build  it  up,  he  had 
precisely  the  same  end  in  view.  Bat  now  he  was  working  with  the 
other  end  of  his  mind.  At  first  it  was  pride  and  conscience  acting 
with  the  malign  feelings.  Afterwards,  it  was  pride  and  oonscienoe  act- 
ing with  the  benign  feelings.  And  his  earlier  self  and  his  lat^  self 
were  perfectly  antagonistic.  His  unconverted  nature  was  antithetical 
to  his  converted  nature.  The  spirit  of  love  developed  itself  into  as- 
cendancy ;  but  ccnscicnce  was  strong  as  ever.  It  was  th^i  justice  and 
truth,  whereas,  before,  it  had  been  error  and  cruelty;  and  honor  and 
equity  never  had  a  more  noble  exponent  than  Paul  aftier  his  conversion. 
All  his  life  he  was  using  precisely  the  same  Acuities ;  but  in  one  case 
he  used  them  in  direction  of  love,  and  in  the  other  case  he  used  them 
in  the  direction  of  selfl 

Paul  was  so  proud,  in  the  early  period  of  his  life  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  one  to  oppose  him.  Aft;erwards  he  was  just  as  proud ;  but 
now  his  pride  was  self-respect  It  was  a  pride  directed  and  leavened 
by  love ;  it  was  a  pride  working  for  love,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of 
love.  There  is  not  in  literature  another  instance  of  such  superlative 
egotism,  such  superb  egotism,  such  acceptable  egotism,  as  there  is  in 
Paul's  writings.  He  never  sees  a  person,  or  meets  an  experience^  or 
thinks  a  thought,  that  he  does  not  tell  you  how  he  felt  about  it  It  is 
'^I,"and  ''I,"  and  '*I,"  right  straight  through  ftx>m  beginning  to  end. 
That  which  made  him  so  despotic  and  intolerent  before  his  convefsion, 
and  afterwards  so  sympathetic  and  gentie,  was  his  intense  J-nesa.  And 
when  he  identified  himself  with  the  truth  of  God,  he,  as  it  were,  took 
the  whole  of  it  into  his  personality.  So  that  the  same  pride  wiiidi 
characterized  him  before  his  conversion  characterized  him  afterwards. 
It  was  not  destroyed  wl^n  his  nature  was  changed.  The  difference 
was  that  in  one  case  it  worked  malignly,  and  in  the  other  benignly. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  enters  into  a  Christian  life,  not  only  does 
he  come  into  communion  with  God,  but  his  nature  is  newly  directed. 
He  begins  to  make  the  upper,  the  truly  spiritual,  the  love-bearing  ele- 
ments in  him  dominate  over  the  others.  No  man  can  change  his  fac- 
ulties, any  more  than  he  can  change  his  bodily  organization ;  and  yet, 
his  disposition  may  be  changed!    'Every  single  wrong  element  in  a 
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man  may  be  sabdaed ;  bat  it  Tequu*e8  that  he  shoidd  be  in  earnest,  and 
use  the  right  influences.  There  is  not  one  single  sin  that  a  man  can- 
not break  away  from.  There  is  not  one  single  evil  habit  that  a  man 
cannot  correct  There  is  not  one  angle  perversion  of  a  man*s  nature 
that  he  cannot  rectify.  There  is  not  one  tendency  of  selfishness,  of 
passion,  of  lost,  or  of  avarice,  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  go  into  church  to  be  just  a 
little  better.  There  is  that  in  every  man  which,  if  he  will  only  let 
Ood  quicken  it — ^if  ha  will  only  let  €K)d  shed  the  vivific  influence  of 
his  Spirit  upon  it — ^is  competent  to  give  him  complete  possession  of 
himself  in  righteousness.  It  may  be  very  hard  for  a  lazy  man  to  be- 
come active ;  but  he  can  do  it  It  may  be  very  hard  for  a  proud  man 
to  become  humble ;  but  he  can  do  it  It  may  be  very  hard  for  a  selfish 
man  to  become  truly  benevolent ;  but  he  can  do  it  It  may  be  veiy 
hard  for  a  sly  man  to  become  open  and  frank;  but  he  can  doit  it  may 
be  very  hard  for  an  insincere  man,  full  of  appearances  and  specious 
conduct,  to  become  sincere  and  straight  forward ;  but  he  can  do  it  It 
may  be  very  hard  for  a  man  who  is  critical,  sharp,  and  uncharitable, 
and  lances  his  neighbor's  faults  while  he  spares  his  own,  to  become  as 
considerate  of  others'  feelings  and  reputation  as  of  his  own ;  but  he  can 
do  it  You  can  do  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  is  vn*ong  in  the 
human  soul  that  cannot  be  put  right  And  you  have  the  power  to  put 
it  right,  provided  you  are  clothed  with  the  Spirit  firom  above ;  provid- 
ed you  take  into  your  hands  the  implements  that  come  from  the  armory 
of  Gh>d.  There  is  power  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  a  perfect  victory 
over  the  flesh,  the  appetites  and  the  passions,  and  to  bring  you  into  the 
supremest  triumph  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Let  no  man,  then,  coddle  his  fieiults,  and  say,  ''I  was  made  as  I  am, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  an  eminent  Christian.  That  is  an- 
other question — ^how  &r  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  an  emiTient  Chris- 
tian, in  the  sense  of  experiencing  original  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
bearing  into  the  world  a  new  tide  of  ideas ;  but  in  so  iar  as  the  rectifica- 
tion of  your  own  nature  is  concerned,  God  has  given  you  power  to 
govern  yourself  There  is  no  man  who  wants  to  do  it  enough  to  say, 
^Lord,  increase  my  finith,"  that  cannot  do  it  There  are  a  great  many 
that  will  not  do  it  if  they  do  not  ask,  and  do  not  want  to;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  men  who  will  make  shipwreck  of  their  souls  because 
they  were  never  morally  incited  to  look  toward  better  things.  They 
go  into  a  sort  of  calculation  with  themselves,  as  to  how  far  away  from 
old  sins  it  is  necessary  for  a  soul  to  go,  just  to  be  saved,  and  how  near 
to  them  one  can  go  and  yet  be  saved.  They  do  not  want  to  make  a 
total  renunciation.  There  are  a  thousand  fibres  yet  that  hold  them  to 
the  world. 
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Consider^  here,  how  etrong  that  figure  of  our  Savioar*b  is.   I  sappose 
most  of  you  havo  never  taken  up  a  tree.    If  you  have,  and  it  was  of 
any  aize,  you  know  that  a  tree,  which  looks  as  though  it  were  one  stem 
gix) wing  out  of  the  ground,  is  found  to  have^  the  moment  you  undotake 
to  transplant  it^  five  hundred  stems  under  ground.    Here  is  one  great 
root,  that  you  never  knew  anything  aboi;it,  by  which  it  anchors  itself; 
and  there  is  another  there ;  and  there  is  another  yonder.    You  take  off 
the  ground  and  cut  away  this  root,  and  then  shake  the  tree,  and  it 
stands  just  as  though  nothing  had  been  done.    You  remove  the  earth 
and  cut  off  that  long  anchor-root ;  and  then  you  say,  *'  Now  it  will 
come."    No,  it  will  not  coma    You  dig  again — a  little  impatient — 
with  pick  and  spade,  and  you  find  that  here  is  another  root,  and  there 
is  another  root;  and  as  you  cut  them  off  you  say  to  yourself,  ^' Will  it 
never  come  up  V    And  you  pull  at  it  again.    No^  it  will  not  come. 
And  you  get  quite  vexed,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  get  good- 
natured  again ;  for  it  does  not  come.    By  and  by  you  say,  ^  Weil,  I 
will  see  what  is  the  matter  " ;  and  with  the  pick  yon  strike  under,  and 
under,  and  under,  until  all  at  once,  thmnpj  you  hit  a  great  tap>root 
That  sheds  new  light  on  the  subject    Here  are  all  these  surface  roots 
that  you  have  uuoovere^  and  cut ;  and  finding  that  then  the  tree  wffl 
not  budge,  you  dig  far  under,  and  to  your  surprise  find  this  tap-root; 
and  with  one  poweif ul,  sidelong  blow  you  cut  that  off,  and  the  tree 
falls  over,  and  the  victory  is  gained ! 

Now,  that  is  very  much  like  transplanting  a  man.  There  are  ever 
so  many  roots  that  hold  him  down.  All  the  surface  is  full  of  them. 
They  run  great  distances  in  every  direction,  dividing,  bifurcating, 
twisting  under  stones,  and  around  all  sorts  of  obstructions.  And  when 
aU  these  sur&ce  roots  have  been  cut  he  is  not  half  ready  to  transplant 
You  must  dig  under  and  under,  till  you  come  to  the  tap-root,  that  was 
fiur  out  of  sight,  and  that  nobody  suspected,  and  cut  that;  and  then 
yott  can  transplant  the  man. 

The  Lord  say6,  ^'  If  you  have  &ith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  you 
can  say  to  this  syoamiae-tree.  Be  thou  pludced  up  by  the  roots,  and 
cast  into  the  sea."  Hard  as  it  is  to  transplant  the  tree  of  your  sod, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  sever  the  roots  that  hold  it  down,  the  Master  says, 
''  There  is  power  to  do  it"  However  many  &ults  you  may  havey  that 
branch  their  roots  out  in  every  direction,  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  tians* 
pUnt  them  by  the  <ndu»rj  iLiunentnUdea,  nm^A^  fiutb  ia  the 
soul  will  give  you  power  to  plndc  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  cast  them 
from  you,  or  tamisplant  them  to  better  soil»  where  they  will  grow  to  a 
better  purpoecv 

And  no  maa  who  is  entaring^tte  pradncts  of  a  higher  life ;  no  man 
who  is  drawing  near  to  the  twilight  of  his  true  manhood;  no  man  who 
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begins  to  know  that  he  Ib  a  son  of  God,  and  begins  to  hear  voices  whose 
meaning  he  can  scaitidy  dif^cern,  and  begins  to  i-eoognize  the  call  of 
God,  and  to  respond  to  that  call  by  beginning  to  live  in  obedience  to 
his  higher  instead  of  his  lower  nature — ^no  sach  nnoi  ought  to  saj,  '.^  I 
can  be  a  Christian  a  little  way.**  My  brother,  you  can  be  a  Christian 
oiU  the  way.  There  is  nothing  in  you  that,  if  you  have  started  on  the 
Christinn  course,  is  so  bad  that  you  cannot  overcome  it  by  the  grace  of 
God.  It  is  your  privilege  to  recei?e  power  from  on  high  that  shall 
give  your  will  such  firmness,  and  your  judgment  such  directness,  and 
your  moral  feelings  such  predominance,  that  you  shall  be  able  to  over- 
come any  passion  or  appetite.  Whatever  may  be  your  sin,  whatever 
may  be  your  lust,  whatever  may  be  your  vice,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
correct  it  No  man  should  in  a  cowardly  way  enter  upon  a  Christian 
life,  saymg,  "I  can  do  some  things,  and  I  can  live  better  than  I  have 
been  living."  You  can  live  victoriauslff,  God  gives  you  the  power — 
and  he  will  refresh  and  invigorate  that  power  in  ev«y  man's  soul — ^to 
overcome  every  snare,  eveiy  delusion,  every  passion  and  appetite,  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  wrong  in  you,  and  to  become  perfectly  victorious. 

I  preach,  not  simply  a  free  gospel,  but  a  victorum^  gospel.  I  preach 
a  gospel  that  has  been  full  of  victories  and  noble  achievements,  but  that 
has  not  yet  begun  to  show  what  its  full  power  and  what  all  its  fruits  of 
victory  are  to  be.  No  one,  then,  who  has  been  trying  to  overcome  his 
faults,  need  despair. 

I  have  a  door  with  a  patent  look,  which  was  designed  to  keep 
burglars  out,  and  ivhich  I  know  will,  because  it  keeps  the  owner  out  a 
good  deal  of  the  time !  I  go  and  put  in  the  key,  and  push,  and  wait 
for  the  bolt  to  fly  back  with  a  click — ^for  only  when  that  is  heard  is  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  open  the  door ;  but  it  does  not  come.  The 
door  now  and  then  has  the  sulks ;  and  I  have  sometimes  stood,  and 
stood,  and  stood,  working  at  that  lock.  There  was  no  hdp  for  it  It 
was  a  choice  between  staying  out  and  opening  that  door.  I  have  had  to 
try  perhaps  twenty  times  before  I  could  just  exactly  hit  that  little  slide 
inside.  And  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  handle,  and  pushed,  and  pushed, 
and  pnshed,  and  said,  ^I  am  bound  to  get  in ;  I  nitist  get  in ;'  I  will 
get  in."  And  after  infinite  attempts,  at  last  I  hear  the  welcome  click. 
If  I  had  given  up  after  a  few  trials,  I  might  have  found  my  lodging 
where  I  could ;  but  I  said  to  the  door,  *^Tou  hav«  got  to  come  open : 
you  shaU  come  open  ;*"  and  I  did  get  it  open,  and  got  in. 

Did  you  ever  lose  the  key  to  a  trunk  or  drawer,  and  go  round  and 
borrow  keys  of  your  friends  to  open  it  with  t  And  have  you  failed  to 
find  one  that  would  unlock  itt  And  have  you  said,  ^<I  must  get  it 
open.  My  money  is  in  there,  and  I  will  pick  the  lock,  or  break  it,  if  J 
cannot  do  any  better  V* 
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Oh  I  if  in  the  soul  there  was  the  same  diligence ;  if  you  came  np 
to  a  vutue  and  said,  ^^  I  know  it  is  in  here,  and  it  shall  come  out ;  I 
will  try  this  key,  and  that,  and  I  will  not  be  baffled ;  and  I  will  bring 
in  this  one,  and  that  one,  and  the  other  one,  to  help  me ;  and  if  there  is 
no  other  way  I  will  play  burglar — ^for  it  has  got  to  come  out;"  your 
success  in  right  living  would  be  certain.  Did  you  ever  see  a  drawer 
that  did  not  come  open  when  you  went  to  it  with  such  detenntnation  ? 

But  suppose  you  had  sat  down  before  your  bureau,  and  said,  ^^J}o 
come  out  drawer-— f^/eoa^  come  out  T'  Tou  would  have  acted  as  Chris- 
tians do  when  they  stand  before  virtues  and  graces,  and  say,  *^I  wish 
I  was  humble."  No,  you  do  not  wish  ypu  were  humble  either  I  "  I 
wish  I  could  get  over  my  self-indulgence.  I  sometimes  think  I  will." 
Is  that  the  way  the  man  talks  who  is  pursuing  a  Christian  life  ?  Is 
that  the  meaning  of ''  Strive  (agonize)  to  enter  in  "  t 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  is  worth  having,  it  is  a  nobler 
virtue  than  you  have  now ;  it  is  liberty  in  the  better  part  of  your  soul ; 
it  is  dominion  over  those  things  which  are  sensuous,  wicked,  devilish, 
in  your  nature.  And  if  you  sought  for  these  things  as  you  seek  for 
hid  treasure,  or  for  treasure  that  is  lost,  you  would  be  sure  to  obtain 
them. 

A  man  has  lost  a  title-deed,  or  some  paper  that  would  decide  a  suit 
in  his  favor,  rather  than  against  him.  And  with  what  alacrity  does  he 
search  for  it  I  How  does  he  go  through  the  house  in  quest  of  it!  '^My 
dear,  have  you  seen  that  roll  of  paper  with  a  great  red  seal  on  it  ?" 
"What  was  it?  A  newspaper!"  "No,  not  not  a  newspaper.  I 
shall  lose  a  suit  if  I  cannot  find  it"  And  she  searches  in  eveiy  drawer, 
and  every  trunk,  and  every  doset,  and  even  under  the  carpets.  Both 
of  them  search  night  and  day,  going  over  the  same  places  twenty  times, 
saying,  "  Maybe  I  did  not  look  thoroughly."  And  they  cannot  give  it 
up.  They  wonder  what  on  earth  has  become  of  that  paper.  "  Those 
servants  are  always  doing  some  mischief— is  it  possible  that  they  have 
cai'ried  it  offt"  The  man  almost  cries,  he  wants  it  so  much.  He  mU 
have  it,  so  much  depends  upon  it  And  at  last  he  finds  it,  and  he 
says,  "  I  would  rather  have  had  my  house  burned,  than  not  to  have 
found  this  paper." 

Now,  when  men  search  for  victorious  virtues  in  their  souls,  as  tiiey 
would  search  for  an  important  legal  document,  do  you  suppose  they 
will  be  saying,  "Perhaps  others  may  be  able  to  live  a  good  Christian 
life,  but  I  cannot"  t  You  can.  And  when  you  want  true  religion : 
when  your  soul  hungers  for  it^  you  will  find  it  When  you  cry  out  for 
God,  he  will  cry  put  for  you.  There  was  never  a  heart  homesick  for 
heaven,  that  heaven  was  not  homesick  for  it  Never  did  a  soul  long 
for  God,  that  God  did  not  long  for  that  soul.    And  there  is  not  one 
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thing  that  you  need — ^not  one  single  victory  over  •inx)ng ;  not  one  sin- 
gle virtue ;  not  one  single  triumph  of  a  better  desire  over  a  baser  one — 
that  if  you  put  into  it  faith,  Chiist  does  not  say  to  you,  *'  If  you  have 
as  much  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  you  shall  pluck  out  the  worst 
thing,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.'' 

Oh,  blessed  priomise  I  oh,  sweet  revelation  of  truth  1  oh,  divine 
and  ever-to-be-adored  declaration  of  mercy !  that  there  is  stored  in  every 
one  that  victorious  power  by  which  we  are  able  to  subdue  the  enemy 
that  is  in  us,  and  put  down  the  animal,  and  rise  into  the  spiritual,  and 
become  worthy  to  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

Havo  you  tried  this,  Christian  brethren  t  Abandon  all  half-way 
measures,  and  try  it  heartily,  earnestly,  thoroughly.  Speak  to  your 
children,  and  comfort  them,  and  show  them  the  way  to  these  victories. 
Speak  to  those  who  are  just  beginning  a  Chi-istian  life,  and  encourage 
them  to  persevere. 

I  know  it  is  hard  to  turn  a  life  that  is  misdirected  into  right  chan 
nels ;  I  know  it  is  hard  to  change  wrong  feeling  to  right  feeling ;  but 
it  can  be  done.    And  the  victory  will  pay  for  the  struggle.    Not  tliose 
victories  which  come  easiest  are  most  sweet  to  us. 

When  through  the  battle,  through  the  night  and  its  watches, 
through  marches  over  stream  and  through  morass,  and  through  loss 
upon  loss,  Sheiman  at  last  saw  glimmeiing  the  spires  of  the  far  off  city 
on  the  Gulf,  do  you  not  think  all  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  great  way 
was  repaid  by  that  one  single  first  sight  1  The  march  and  the  battle 
were  behind  him.  The  hai*dship  was  over,  and  the  victory  was  in  his 
hand. 

When  we  draw  near  to  that  other  and  better  city  whose  bright 
domes  flash  God's  eternal  light,  and  over  whose  battlements  come 
sweet  voices  to  us  to-day,  saying,  "  Come — come,"  one  single  look, 
one  waft  of  its  periume,  one  echo  of  its  joy,  will  repay  us  for  every 
tear^  for  every  sorrow,  and  for  every  discouragement 

Th^en  gu*d  up  your  loins,  dear  brethren.  Take  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Form  a}iigher  purpose  for  the  future.  Have  more  courage — not  cour- 
age which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  your  own  strength,  but  that 
courage  which  comes  from  the  certainty  that  **  it  is  God  which  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Oh,  children 
of  the  living  God,  my  Father's  children,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  heirs 
with  me  to  an  eternal  inheritance !  let  us  take  hold  of  hands  to- 
day, with  a  new  covenant,  with  new  sweetness  of  love  and  joy,  and 
begin  to  live  for  the  heavenly  land.  I 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice  that  we  walk  in  no  straoge  -way  when  we  seok  thee,  our  Father.    Kot  w> 
fiimiliar  to  oar  footsteps  was  our  father's  hoase  on  earth  as  now  to  our  feet  is  onr 
Father's  house  in  heayen.    We  have  sought  thee  through  storms  and  through  sunshine. 
We  have  sought  thee  through  sorow  and  through  joj.    We  hare  sought  thee  in  weak- 
ness and  In  strength.    And  thou  hast  nerer  heen  shut  off  firom  us.    When  thou  didst 
hide  thy  face,  it  was  only  as  we  sometimes  hide  our  face  from  our  children  that  thej 
may  he  the  happier  in  oar  coming  again.    Thou  hast  dealt  with  us  yeiy  tenderly.    Thy 
providences  haye  heon  very  gentle.    The  things  which  we  have  mourned  we  haye  not 
understood ;  and  that  which  seemed  as  rudeness  to  us  was  no  rudeness  but  merqy.    For 
thou  dost  work  by  light  and  by  darkness  alike.    Joys  and  sorrows  are  both  the  elements 
of  loye  and  mercy  in  thine  hand.    Thou  dost  mingle  affairs  so  as  to  work  out  in  ua  a 
noble  manhood.    It  is  not  to  bless  us  now  but  to  bless  us  foreyer,  that  thou  art  working 
in  us.    It  is  not  to  make  us  happy  but  to  make  us  so  good  that  we  cannot  but  be  happy. 
And  thou  art  preparing  for  to-morrow  by  saorificlng  to-day.    Thou  art  eternally  work- 
ing the  best  things  for  the  best  ends.    Thou  art  rearing  us  out  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  bringing  us  through  manhood  into  the  sonahip  of  God,  and  prepaxing  to  exalt  us 
into  the  spiritual  realm,  and  to  make  us  worthy  of  crowns  and  of  sceptres  and  of  thrones 
and  of  liberty  and  dominion  foreyer  and  foreyer.    Rebuke  in  us,  therefore,  O  thou  benefi- 
cent Father,  all  yalgarity,  all  groveling  dispositions,  all  pride,  all  self-indulgence.    We 
confess  that  we  sin  by  selfishness,  and  by  every  evil  passion.    We  confess  that  we  are 
continually  prone  to  revert  to  earth,  and  to  find  onr  Joy  in  things  sensuous.  We  oonftas 
that  every  single  day  we  disturb  the  harmony  and  purity  of  our  souls.    Evcxy  single 
day  we  need  thee,  both  for  patience,  and  for  strength,  and  for  forgiveness,  and  for  cleans- 
ing, and  for  inspiration,  yea,  and  for  hope.    We  are  most  bold  in  audacity  at  times,  and 
thrust  ouraelycB  into  great  trouble;  and  then  straightway  we  repent,  and  are  ntteriy  dis- 
couraged and  desponding,  and  are  disposed  to  cast  away  our  hope,  and  to  cease  eveiy 
endeavor  for  a  better  life.    We  need  thee,  O  Lord,  on  both  sides— -above  us  and  beneath 
us,  before  us  and  behind  us,  to  be  all  to  us— to  be  all  in  all. 

We  rejoice  that  thou  art,  and  hast  been,  gentle  and  loving;  and  that  thou  bast  taken 
thy  very  titles  from  the  universality  and  continuance  of  thy  gentleness  and  love.  And 
we  pray  that  wo  may  be,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  led  to  repentance,  and  by  the  gentleness 
of  Christ  persuaded  to  a  nobler  life. 

We  beseech  of  thee  tiiat  thou  wilt  grant  this  morning,  the  ministration  of  thy 
mercy,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  each  one  in  xhj  presence — to  the  wants  of  the 
young,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  old  ;  to  the  wants  df  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
vehement  struggles,  and  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  outcast,  and  who  require  diviitiB 
help;  to  the  wants  of  all  that  are  in  danger  of  self-indulgenoe.  Grant  that  the  oeoseieo^ 
ness  of  the  sinAilness  of  their  hearts  may  keep  none  from  the  confidence  of  thy  lovo  this 
morning.  May  every  one  have  the  sweet  assurance  that  God  is  interested  in  him,  and 
that  God  loves  him,  and  that  God  is  drawing  him,  and  is  overcoming  sin  in  him,  and 
healing  the  desire  of  sin  in  him.  And  may  every  one  bo  disposed  to  come  back  to  the 
best  Friend  that  even  sin  has  in  the  soul.  Grant  that  cveiy  one  may  remember  that  for 
him,  while  yet  an  enemy,  thou  didst  give  thy  Son,  and  that  Jesus  died.  And  we  pray 
that  there  may  be  hope,  not  to  presume  in  sin,  but  to  assail  the  mightiest  Sin,  and  to 
break  it  by  the  power  which  God  shaU  give  to  us. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  in  rosponribility  Ibr  others,  ruling  over 
them  in  the  houscl^old,  or  in  any  of  the  avocations  of  life,  may  be  like  thee.  May  they 
be  to  those  that  are  under  them,  what  thou  art  to  them-^as  generouri  as  gentle;  as  for- 
bearing; as  patient;  as  disinterestedly  seeking  their  welfare. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  be  diligent  in  business^  and  yet  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord;  doing  with  our  might  whatourhandsfindtodo;  remembering  that 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,  and  that  what  wo  do  we  must  do  presently. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  are  young,  and  are  enter- 
ing upon  life,  may  enter  with  a  more  resolute  and  virtuous  manhood  than  those  who  have 
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proeeded  them.  May  there  be  none  who  shall  enter  npon  life  as  upon  a  playground,  to 
seek  there  their  own  amnsement  and  enjoyment.  May  eyery  one  remember  liis  calling. 
May  eyery  one  put  high  before  him  the  great  enterprises  and  duties  of  life.  May  all 
gird  up  their  loins;  and,  beoanse  they  are  young  and  strong,  may  they  go  forward  in  the 
cerricc  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  bless  all  those  who  are  in  darkness — for  there  are 
many  upon  whom  thy  hand  has  rested  heavily.  Comfort  their  sorrows.  Grant  that 
bereavements  may  not  betray  their  confidence  in  thee.  The  more  they  suffer,  the  nearer 
may  they  press  to  the  all-sympathizing  heart  of  God.  Draw  near  to  any  that  are  friend- 
less and  in  perplexity;  to  any  that  are  oyermatohed  by  their  struggles  in  life;  to  any 
that  are  oyermaatered  by  temptation.  But  thou,  O  God,  art  full  of  mightiness  for  others 
u  well  as  for  thyself;  and  thou  wilt  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  beyond  what  they  are 
able  to  bear.  If  they  come  to  thee  ingenuously,  thou  wilt  open  a  door  to  them  of  escape. 
And  we  oommend  the  tempted  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  succor  them.  May  they  be 
willing  to  be  succored. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  outcast,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  wanderers — 
those  that  do  not  know  better  than  to  liye  in  hatreds,  in  strifes,  in  eyery  eyil  passion. 
Gnnt  that  we  may  not  turn  inhumanly  away  from  them,  as  if  they  were  not  of  ns;  as  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  our  households;  as  if  they  were  not  men  like  ourselyes;  as  if 
they  were  not  parts  of  the  great  fomily  to  which  we  belong.  Grant  that  those  who  go 
forth  especially  to  seek  them,  to  preach  to  them,  to  relieye  them  and  to  succor  them, 
may  themselyes  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Master.  May  they  haye,  also,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  resting  upon  their  fidelity.  May  none  be  weary  in  weU-doing.  May  none 
turn  back  fh>in  well-doing  because  they  find  among  the  poor  and  needy  ingratitude, 
intractableness,  indocility,  and  all  manner  of  eyil  requitings.  May  they,  too,  bear  men's 
sins  and  carry  their  sorrows,  as  Christ  bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows.  And  so 
may  they  learn  to  follow  Christ  through  good  report,  and  through  eyil  report,  and  exalt 
the  conception  of  a  Christian  manhood  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  fill  thy  people  more  and  more  with  the  fruits  o  f 
righteousness.    Make  them  more  loyely.    Grant  that  men  may  behold  in  them  the  eyi* 
dences  of  true  religion. 

We  beseech  of  thee  tha^  thou  wilt  bless,  not  ourselyes  alone,  but  all  the  Churches 
that  are  gathered  to-day  of  eyery  name.  Strengthen  all  that  are  called  to  speak  the 
tiuth,  and  enable  them  to  speak  it  in  loyo.  Ajid  may  all  that  listen  receiye  seed  into 
pood  and  honest  hearts.  Grant  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  go  forth  with  all  the 
preachers  that,  throughout  this  groat  land  to-day,  are  lifting  up  their  yoices  and  bearing 
testimony  of  the  truth. 

Graat  that  all  schools,  and  all  colleges,  and  all  labors  for  ciyilization,  may  haye  thy 
Mening. 

Pour  out  thy  Spirit  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  they  haye  heard  thee  calling 
in  the  heayens,  and  are  rising  up  and  blindly  following,  send  thou  guides  for  them. 
May  knowled^  prepare  the  way. 

0  Lord,  wilt  thou  fulfill  the  promises  which  respect  the  whole  world.  Bring  down 
the  high  hills,  and  lift  up  the  yalleys.  Make  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  the  crooked 
places  straight.  And  grant  that  all  the  earth  may  see  thy  salyation.  Which  we  ask  for 
Christ  Jesus  sake.    Amen^ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  we  haye  spoken, 
and  make  i  t  a  liying  word  to  eyery  needing  heart.  Giye  power  to  thy  seryants  to  preach 
it.  Give  more  power  to  thy  people  to  liye  according  to  thy  truth.  Bless  us  while  we 
Kitib'  once  more;  and  go  home  with  us;  and  at  last  bring  us  home  to  thee.  Which  w^ 
ask  for  Christ's  sake.    Amau 


THE  PEACE  OF  aOD. 

"  And  the  peace  of  God.  which  pasaeth  all  nndentandliig,  ahan  keep  Toni^earts  and  minds 
thronnh  Christ  Joans.  "—Phil.  IV.  7. 


■^♦•^ 


This  is  only  one  of  the  expressions  found  abandantly  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  describe  the  Christian's  experience  in  the  most  at- 
tractive  language,  and  contribute  to  it  elements  which  are  not  practi- 
cally to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  Christian  life.  Such  language  as  this 
stirs  the  imagination.  It  attracts  our  desire  vehemently.  But  it  sel- 
dom is  answei-ed  in  any  development  or  -experience  in  practical  life. 

If  by  peace  is  meant  simply  a  negation  of  painful  excitement^ 
almost  all  dull  and  phlegmatic  natures  have  that ;  but  surely,  this  is 
not  what  is  meant  Is  there  no  peace  for  acute  vitality  ?  Is  there  no 
peace  for  strong  and  active  natures  t  Is  there  no  peace  for  men  and 
women  through  whose  bosoms  roll  tides  of  passionate  emotion  ?  Is 
peace  only  a  gentle  fatigue,  or  soul-sleep,  after  a  stormy  life  t  Is  it 
ashes  when  the  flame  is  burned  out  t  Or,  is  there  a  quality  of  peace 
which  goes  along  with  energy ;  with  overflowing  fullness  of  emotion ; 
with  acute  sensibility ;  with  great  energy  and  power  t  Is  disturbance 
the  result  of  not  knowing  how  to  use  our  superior  feeling  and  fiMSulty  ? 
And  is  there  a  divine  influence  and  a  divine  schooling  that  shall  so 
teach  men  how  to  use  all  their  nobler  powers  that  they  shall  come  into 
a  perfect  harmony,  and  cease  to  be  exhausting  or  rasping,  and  become 
peaceful  ?    This  latter,  without  doubt 

If  that  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  practical  experience  of  Christian 
men,  and  even  ot  very  good  Christian  men  t  How  many  of  you  can 
claim  that  this  experience  has  ever  been  yours,  and  that  you  have  had 
that  "peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding?" 

Joy  is  another  thing.  That  may  spring  from  single  fiumlties,  and 
from  very  imperfect  ones.  It  belongs  to  a  lower  state.  There  is  a 
joy ;  for  that  is  the  term  by  which  we  signify  constitutional  pleasure 
— arising  from  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  our  appetites  or  passions. 
(He  that  eats  pleasant  food  has  joy  of  taste.  He  that  listens  to  pleasant 
Bounds  has  joy  of  hearing.  He  that  looks  upon  pleasant  things  has 
joy  of  sight     He  that  has  a  lower  form  of  affection  has  joy.    Joy  is 
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merely  the  pleasure  which  any  faculty  derives  from  its  oonstitutional 
action ;  and  it  may  exist  in  veiy  great  radeness  and  very  great  imper- 
fection. 

Men  are  so  little  addicted  to  the  finer  shades  of  religions  experience, 
that  frequently  they  do  not  discriminate  between  mere  excitement  and 
joy,  and  almost  never  between  peace  and  joy,  although  peace  is  trans- 
cendently  higher  than  anytlung  that  we  are  accustomed  to  understand 
by  joy. 

We  shall  best  compass  our  end  in  explidning  this  matter,  by  taking 
a  view  of  the  conditions  of  Christian  experience  as  they  exist  in  Gk>d  s 
providence  in  this  life,  and  as  they  are  recognized  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

It  is  clearly  taught  that  there  is  a  very  long  gradation  in  Christian 
experience— that  no  man  becomes  a  whole  Christian  all  at  once,  by  a 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Ghost  No  man  is  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God  full 
fledged,  full-songed,  victorious.  We  are  bom  into  God's  kingdom  little 
children.  We  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  development  and  edu* 
eation  in  religious  things,  as  Uttle  children  in  diis  natural  life  are  obUg«d 
to  go  thi*ough  successive  stages  of  education  and  development  Chris- 
tians are,  therefore,  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  moral  excellence  and  of  experience.  We  find  in  the  New 
Testament  the  distinct  recognition  of  babes.  Some  are  children.  Some 
always  will  be.  We  find  the  apostle  making  express  provision  for  the 
v)eak^  as  if  they  were  to  remain  weak.  Some  men  are  always  in  strug- 
gle. Some  have  alternations  of  peace  and  disturbance.  Some  have  a 
continuous  flow  of  peace  and  tranquil  joy. 

Now,  are  these  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  experience  mere  mat- 
ters of  chance  t  No.  There  is  a  regular  process  or  gradation,  be^- 
ning  with  moral  excitement  and  turbulence  at  the  earlier  period  of 
Christian  life,  and  progressing  toward  peace,  as  one  passes  through  the 
educatory  stages,  and  comes  into  the  higher  element  of  a  true  spiritual 
life. 

The  struggle  of  life  is  that  straggle  which  is  eminent  as  we  are 
overcoming  the  wisdom  of  the  body,  and  the  impulses  of  the  body,  and 
substituting  in  their  stead  the  wisdom  of  the  spuit  and  the  control  of 
the  spuit,  under  the  divine  influence. 

The  practical  mistake  which  men  are  liable  to  commit,  therefore,  is 
the  ascriptaon  to  every  part  of  Christian  life  of  the  experiences  which 
are  properly  predicated  of  particular  parts  of  it  No  man  can  have 
perfect  peace  at  the  beginning ;  that  is,  unless  his.  whole  previous  life  has 
been  in  some  sense  a  religious  and  Christian  discipline,  so  that  the  work 
which  ordinarily  takes  place  in  the  Jieait  in  conversion  has  by  God  s 
grace  been  in  part,  as  it  were,  carried  on  before — ^for  I  believe  that 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  Christian  life  which  is  provided  for  befoi*ehand 
in  Christian  communities. 

If  a  man  were  jubt  horn  into  school,  his  teacher  would  smile  at 
him  if,  while  he  was  yet  floundering  in  his  Greek  vQ^bs  and  roots,  he 
should  say,  despondingly,  ^  Oh,  sir  I  where  is  that  pleasure  of  learning 
that  you  talked  to  me  about  t"  We  do  not  generally  find  the  pleasures 
of  learning  when  we  are  studying  the  grammar.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  little  child  that  should  expect  the  amenities  and  delights  of 
literature  when  learning  the  alphabet  That  is  not  the  point  of  literary 
coltnre  where  pleasure  comes  in. 

And  the  peace  which  comes  from  Christian  life  does  not  come  with 
the  alphabet  That  is  not  the  point  at  which  to  look  for  it  It  belongs 
to  Christian  experience,  but  it  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  ripeness,  but  not  of  blossoming.  Th&t  peace  tohiehpctsses  aU 
understanding  is  the  highest  and  the  most  secret  stage  of  experience. 
Once  reached,  and  the  soul  is  in  the  land  of  Beulah ;  and  from  the  de- 
lectable mountain  henceforth  it  will  look  over  upon  the  celestial  city ; 
and  at  the  hush  of  evening  it  will  hear,  or  will  think  it  hears,  those 
voices  of  the  blest  which  rise  in  endless  waibles  over  the  city  of  €k)d, 
and  of  which,  I  sometimes  think,  all  sweet  earthly  sounds  are  only  the 
echoes,  or,  as  it  were,  wandering  and  lost  sounds  which  have  dropped 
down  through  the  tumult  of  this  lower  sphere,  confusedly,  and  yet  have 
not  quite  lost  their  sweetness. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  soul's  highest  and 
latest  experiences  of  Christian  life.  Let  us  look,  in  other  words,  into 
that  secret  life  which  we  cannot  declare ;  which  is  unspeakable,  and 
yet  is  a  reality ;  toward  which  every  one  of  us  should  aim ;  into  which 
some  of  us  have  by  this  time  begun  to  come  ;  and  into  which  all  may 
more  or  less  come. 

1.  As  by  discipline,  by  devotion,  by  a  holy  volition,  one  rises  into 
the  higher  realm  of  experiences,  it  will  be  found  that  his  pleasures  arc 
less  and  less  derived  from  the  ordinary  and  material  sources  of  life. 
We  live  so  much  in  the  body,  and  by  it,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  in 
the  beginning  the  experiences  of  our  life  should  be  external ;  that  our 
earlier  experiences  should  be  so  largely  colored  by  physical  circum- 
stances. The  buoyancy  of  life,  the  joy  of  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  and  the 
hand,  the  sportive  enjoyments  and  animal  life  of  childhoodt  are  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  instances  of  mere  material  enjoyments. 

I  do  not  undervalue  God's  goodness  as  shown  to  us  through  the 
flesh  because  I  say  that  this  is  the  lowest  form,  and  that  as  we  iise 
higher  we  shall  put  it  into  a  relatively  different  position.  A  growing 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  mvisible  world  and  qualtiies ;  the  rising 
up  in  the  soul  of  a  distinction  between  thoughts  and  things,  between 
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qualities  and  substances ;  and  tbe  gradtul  learning  to  derive  pleasure, 
not  from  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  we  possess,  but  firom  the 
abundance  of  the  f>ioral  dements  which  we  possess — ^this  is  one  of  the 
early  and  unequiroeal  signs  of  a  truly  spiritual  developments 

To  reach  this  state,  the  imagination  must  of  course  have  been  cnl- 
tivated,  so  as  viyidly  to  keep  the  invisible  in  suggestion.  No  man 
that  is  without  imagination  can  rise  to  the  hi^est  forms  of  Christian 
life,  because  we  have  to  forget  the  visible;  and  by  the  power  of  some 
faculty  in  us,  we  are  to  live  as  in  the  presence  of  the  unseen.  That  is 
the  very  function  of  the  imagination ;  and  I  think  those  parents  wrong 
their  children  who  in  eariy  life  bring  them  up  to  be  so  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  that  they  deny  all  culture  of  the  ima^ation.  Childhood 
is  full  of  this  quality,  and  it  is  not  to  be  restrained,  although  it  is  to  be 
educated  and  directed.  But  children,  although  they  are  not  likely,  in 
our  day,  to  be  bewitched  by  fairy  tales,  nor  by  fables,  nor  by  fictions 
or  stories,  are  being  prepared  by  these  very  imaginary  disciplines  which 
they  receive  in  thdr  early  literature,  for  that  higher  functimi  of  the 
imagination  which  becomes,  in  alliance  with  moral  qualities,  what  the 
Bible  means  by  faith.  For,  ^' faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
Faith  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  makes  real  to  itself  some- 
thing that  is  not  sensuous  and  material.  It  is  the  power  of  conceiving 
by  the  mind  things  that  are  invisible  to  the  body.  As  a  man  grows  in 
Christian  life,  and  grows  in  that  part  of  Christian  life  which  is  to  make 
him  depend  more  upon  invisible  than  on  visible  things,  this  element 
must  come  to  his  help — ^the  power  of  ima^nation,  by  which  we  con- 
ceive and  make  things  real  that  are  but  conceptions — that  have  no 
visible  form. 

Men  are  less  dependent  for  happiness,  in  this  condition,  upon  wealth ; 
upon  certain  positions  in  society  ;  upon  power  and  victory ;  upon 
rivalry,  and  its  successes.  In  other  words,  as  men  learn  to  derive  more 
of  their  enjoyment  from  their  own  inward  selves,  and  from  the  higher 
forms  of  spiritual  association,  they  are  not  so  dependent  upon  their 
outward  conditions  as  they  were  before  for  happiness.  They  can  be 
happier,  perhaps,  with  outward  things,  in  a  fitting  way ;  but  they  can 
be  happy  without  them ;  and  they  learn  more  and  more  to  be  happy 
without  them.    But  this  does  not  imply  any  contempt  for  these  things. 

When  ajnan  first  begins  to  write,  hiiT  book  is  ruled,  because  he 
does  not  know  how.  He  runs  his  letters  along  on  the  penciled  line, 
which  he  afterward  rubs  out — or  tries  to.  And  when  men  first  begin  in 
life,  God,  as  it  were^  rules  their  path  by  physical  things ;  but  as  they 
learn  to  live  by  something  higher,  the  lines  are  rubbed  out,  or  taken 
away,  and  they  learn  to  live  without  any  such  basis  for  their  letters. 

It  is  true  that  society  has  in  it  all  sorts  of  rude  and  undeveloped 
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people.  Sodety  requires  wealth.  It  reqoiies  that  there  should  be  ten 
thousand  things  for  the  senses.  And  men  live  sensuously,  and  live 
right  ^while  they  are  living  sensuously.  But  it  is  a  lower  form  of  life 
that  they  are  living.  And  just  in  proportion  as  men  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  the  Christian  development^  they  are  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  their  physical  conditions  for  their  enjoyment.  They  do  not  revile 
them.  It  is  not  the  old  cynical  spirit  It  is  not  deriding  the  body  and 
the  flesh.  It  is  simply  the  recognition  that  material  expeiiences  and 
enjoyments  are  wise  and  beneficial  for  the  lower  forms  of  life,  but  that 
every  man  ought,  by  their  very  tuse,  to  have  risen  so  high  as  to  open 
for  himself  yet  higher  ones,  that  are  not  dependent  upon  the  mutations 
of  physical  things. 

2.  But — ^parodozical  as  it  may  seem — ^when  one  has  reached  this 
state  in  which  he  begins  to  have  a  power  of  enjoyment  and  a  power  of 
peace,  independent  of  his  relationship,  he  has  tf  more  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  material  things  than  he  ever  had  befora  No  man  is  prepared 
to  have  anything  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  lose  it  and  to  do  without  it  The  moment  a  man  can  say, 
^'  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  it  is  safe  to  trust  him  with  his  own 
will ;  but  just  so  long  as  a  man  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  a  higher 
wiU,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  him  with  his  own.  In  other  words,  the 
higher  spiritual  states  of  the  mind  are  more  exquisitely  susceptible  to 
pleasures  of  rightful  physical  joy,  than  are  the  physical  attributes  them- 
selves by  which  we  first  comprehend  those  joys.  Let  a  man  look  upon 
this  material  world,  and  all  its  resom*ces  of  pleasure,  with  a  purely 
mateiial  eye,  and  he  cannot  derive  firom  it  such  enjoyment  as  a  man 
who  looks  at  it  through  the  spiritual  and  poetic  elements.  These 
higher  faculties  are  susceptible  of  deriving  a  pleasure  firom  the  material 
globe  which  the  lower  and  purely  sensuous  faculties  cannot  get  out 
of  it 

Society,  and  all  its  innocent  gayeties,  which  belong  to  us,  are  more 
pleasurable  when  we  have  learned  to  get  along  without  them,  than  they 
were  when  they  were  indispensable  to  us.  There  are  pei-sons  hei*e  that 
know  this  is  true.  There  are  those  present  who  remember  how  in 
their  early  access  to  society,  their  puriurbed,  glowing,  unruled,  youthful 
impulses,  shot  out  with  a  certain  wild,  rank  impunity,  and  would  not 
be  controlled.  But  you  have  outlived  that  You  have  come  to  that 
state  in  which  society  is  not  so  indispensable  to  you.  And  ye^  you 
are  able  to  bear  witness  that  though  now  you  can  get  along  without  it, 
when  it  pleases  the  providence  of  God  to  put  you  into  it,  you  are  con> 
scious  that  you  are  deriving  from  it  a  pleasure  that  you  did  not  have 
when  you  were  made  well-nigh  insane  by  it  Psychologically  inter- 
preted it  is  this :  That  when  we  first  come  into  society,  and  its  pleasuresf, 
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we  come  into  them  by  our  lower  faculties ;  whereas,  when  we  luiTe 
gone  on,  and  developed  a  higher  range  of  life,  if  we  return  to  society, 
with  our  higher  faculties  developed,  while  we  are  fi-eer,  and  while  we 
dominate  our  social  conditions,  they  are  capable  of  expressing  from 
society  a  wine  that  is  purer  and  more  joyous  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  earlier  and  lower  sentient  enjoyment  So  that  a  man  has  this 
anomoly  in  his  own  experience :  that  he  cares  less  for  society,  and  is 
made  a  great  deal  happier  by  it  tiban  he  used  to  be. 

Property  is  not  enjoyed  in  the  eagerness  of  getting  it»  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  it,  as  it  is  when  one  has  risen  above  it^  and  is  willing  to  lose 
it  There  are  those  here  who  will  understand  this,  too :  that  when  the 
first  wild  fling  of  adventure  was  in  them ;  when  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
explorers,  without  experience ;  when  they  felt  the  eagerness,  the  intense 
gratification,  of  the  first  success,  and  the  joy  of  ever-opening  ambition  by 
which  they  foresaw  what  they  were  to  be  by-and  by/  they  were  not  so 
happy  as  afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  wealth,  and  had  proved 
it,  and  were  more  temperate  and  calm.  K  they  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  power  of  wealth  to  make  them  happy,  there  is  yet  an 
element  of  satisfaction  that  remains.  They  now  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  feelings  and  the  better  reason,  and  see  what  it  can, 
and  what  it  cannot  do.  And  they  will  bear  testimony  that  though 
they  value  it  less,  it  makes  them  more  happy.  Just  in  proportion  as 
they  let  go  of  it;  in  proportion  as  they  compel  their  lower  instincts  not 
to  idolize  it ;  in  proportion  as  they  look  down  upon  it  as  rational  be- 
ings, from  a  higher  moral  standpoint — just  in  that  proportion  it  is  able 
to  give  them  a  more  exquisite  enjoyment  So  men  are  not  fit  to  have 
property  till  they  are  ripe  enough  not  to  care  whether  they  have  it  or 
not — ^that  is,  until  they  cease  to  care  intensely  for  it 

It  is  the  same  with  friendship.  So  long  as  we  are  idolators  in  the 
temple  of  love,  we  are  unfit  to  worship.  When  we  have  gone  so  far 
up  that  we  have  made  God  supreme,  and  have  put  in  his  hands  our 
dearest  friends,  and  have  been  able  to  say  in  regard  to  that  which  is 
nearest  to  us,  '^  Thy  will  be  done,"  it  may  cost  us  a  struggle  to  say  it, 
but  we  shall  find  that  they  are  more  to  us  than  they  were  before. 
When  the  mother  has  lifted  her  child  up,  and  has  at  last  said  to  God, 
'^  Take  it ;  thy  will  be  done,"  God  gives  it  back  to  her,  and  it  is  safe 
for  her  to  hold  it  now.  She  loves  it  mora  than  she  ever  did,  because 
she  is  conscious  that  she  loves  it  with  the  higher  nature,  it  is  a  finer 
love  that  she  experiences.  It  transcends  anything  that  she  ever  knew 
before. 

Oh  I  in  how  many  places  has  Christian  faith  triumphed!  How 
many  mothers  have  stood  struggling  by  the  side  of  their  children  thai 
were  dying,  or  seemed  about  to  die,  and  gained  victories  I    When  they 
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come  to  that  state  in  which  they  are  able  to  ^ve  them  np,  they  are 
conscious  that  they  take  more  joy  in  them  than  they  did  before. 

And  as  it  is  with  oar  fiiendship,  so  it  is  with  every  point  by  which 
'WQ  touch  lifa  When  we  fii-st  begin  to  touch  life,  we  touch  it  by  the 
lower  and  intermediate  faculties.  And  it  is  a  lower  and  coai'ser  joy 
^vrhich  we  experience  under  such  circumstances.  But  when  we  have 
developed  ourselves  to  the  higher  spiritual  condition,  we  come  to  the 
same  things  by  another  class  of  faculties.  We  are  not  bound  by  them ; 
i¥e  are  not  in  bondage  to  them ;  we  are  not  judged  by  them,  as  before ; 
and  yet,  we  derive  from  them  more  exquisite  pleasure.  But  they  are 
more  allied  to  peace,  as  we  shall  see,  further  on. 

3.  This  higher  condition  of  spiritual  growth  brings  the  soul  into  a 
more  intense  realization  of  the  pereonality  of  God.  And  here  we  have 
another  paradox.  A  true  spiiitual  life  is  full  of  paradoxes.  Peace,  in- 
terpreted by  one  set  of  faculties,  and  on  one  side,  looks  one  way,  and 
interpreted  by  another  set  of  faculties,  and  on  the  other  side,  looks 
another  way.  And  both  are  tine.  At  the  same  time  that  the  higher 
spiritual  life  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  personality  of  God,  it  gives  a  uni- 
versality to  him  which  fills  all  nature,  and  which  associates  the  divine 
presence  with  every  phenomenon  of  the  world.  The  first  stage  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is,  as  it  were,  to  gather  him  in  from  immensity. 

When  the  mind  first  attempts  to  pray,  when  it  first  attempts  to  lift 
itself  up  to  a  conception  of  Grod,  it  complains  that  he  is  so  vast,  and  so 
vague,  and  so  universally  difiused,  that  the  heart  cannot  conceive,  nor 
the  hand,  as  it  were,  touch  him.  So  that  the  very  first  step  of  devel-^ 
opment  in  the  direction  of  God  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  condense  into 
personalty  these  vague  and  immense  attributes — ^till  we  begin  to  have 
a  distinct  sense  of  personal  character. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  have  this  distinct  sense  of  personal 
character,  than  there  begins  a  second  process — ^the  process  of  distribu- 
tion again,  by  which  that  which  has  become  personal  begins  to  be  pan- 
theistic: not  pantheistic  in  the  bad  philosophic  sense,  but  pantheistic  in 
the  true  and  Christian  sense.  The  first  stage  of  growth  toward  God  is 
in  the  direction  of  personality  of  character  and  being ;  and  just  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  feel  that,  just  so  soon  we  begin  to  feel,  also,  that  he  is 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  to  see  his  footsteps,  and  his  hand* 
marks,  and  the  tokens  of  his  genius,  everywhere. 

Fii-st,  the  child  learns  to  love  his  fiskther  as  a  person  in  the  house- 
hold ;  but  as  he  grows  older  he  begins  to  see  his  father  in  the  hand- 
Mrriting  that  lies  on-  the  secretary ;  he  sees  him  in  the  chair  that  stands 
in  the  comer ;  in  the  hat  and.  coat  that  hang  on  the  nail ;  in  the  cane ; 
in  the  garden ;  all  through  the  house,  and  around  about  it — everywhere 
that  his  father  has  thought  and  shown  his  taste,  and  performed  his 
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labor.  The  child  learns  to  see  his  father  wherever'  he  goes,  in  what- 
ever his  father's  being  is  associated  with.  He  sees  him  in  eveiy  ele- 
ment which  is  the  outworking  of  his  thought  and  skill  and  power.  He 
sees  his  whole  personality. 

I  remember  very  well,  being  waked  up,  on  dreamy  moonlit  nights^ 
by  the  whippoorwilL  Its  wild,  strange  song  trumpeted  through  the 
air,  and  I  was  seized  with  I  know  not  what  inspiration.  My  soul  ex- 
haled, and  I  quivered  with  a  kind  of  pleasant  teiTor.  I  would  fain 
have  called  out,  but  that  I  did  not  dare  to  hear  my  own  voice  in  the 
silence.  The  light  of  the  moon,  streaming  through  the  window  and 
filling  the  room,  brought  tears,  half  of  pleasure  and  half  of  terror, 
which  ran  down  my  cheeks.  Presently  I  heard  my  father  hem,  yi  the 
adjoining  room ;  and  then  it  was  all  peace.  Just  that  simplest  inar- 
ticulate sound,  that  brought  quick  thi*ough  my  fancy  a  sense  of  my 
fia^ther's  pi*esence,  dissipated  all  terror.  I  was  myself  again  in  an 
instant  From  this  least  hint  and  sigp  of  personality,  how  quick  the 
whole  person  came  I 

We  must  needs  have  a  clear,  clectr  sense  of  God  real  and  personal, 
with  an  intellect^  with  moi-al  feelings,  with  a  will,  with  affections,  with 
a  nature  like  our  own — ^for  we  cannot  understand  anything  outside  of 
our  own  nature,  absolutely. 

When  once  we  have  attained  that  end,  the  next  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  is  to  give  it  diffusion,  so  that  the  heavens,  now,  at 
last,  begin  to  declare  the  glory  of  a  God,  and  the  earth  to  show  his 
handiwork  to  us,  and  we  see  him  in  the  moiiiing  and  evening,  in  every 
season,  in  the  tree,  and  grass,  and  brook,  and  rock,  and  flower,  in  the 
brute  creation,  and  in  all  the  developments  of  human  society.  Every- 
where, and  always,  there  is  this  sense  of  God  universally  present,  until 
at  last  we  come  to  that  stage  of  blessed  development  in  which  we  are 
no  longer  dependent  upon  times  and  seasons,  or  upon  places  of  wor- 
ship, as  at  the  beginning  we  were.  All  days  are  Sunday,  all  hours  are 
hours  of  worahip,  and  all  places  are  temples,  to  us.  But  this  is  the 
later  stage  of  development,  and  is  not  to  be  presumed  upon  by  neo- 
phytes, beginners,  early  disciples.  As  the  result  of  culture  and  habit> 
|Rid  the  use  of  spiiitual  influences,  we  come  into  a  state  in  which,  day 
and  night,  we  are  never  without  a  sense  of  our  Father  s  presence.  We 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  He  fulfills  to  us  the  promise,  *'I 
will  come  in  and  abide  with  you." 

When,  thci'efore,  one  class  of  men  in  society  seeing  how  disputes 
come  firom  doctrines,  say,  '*  Doctrines  are  good  for  nothing,"  I  say, 
"They  are  good  for  something."  When  men  say,  " Ecclesiastioil 
governments  are  good  for  nothing,"  I  say,  "  They  are  good  for  ^me- 
thing."    When  men  say,  "  Creeds  and  regulations  are  good  for  noth- 
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ing,"  I  say,  "  They  are  good  for  something."  They  are  all  good  for  the 
lower  stages  of  development.  And  as  society  is  going  up  continuous- 
ly, there  is  always  a  new  stratum  of  men  who  require  that  things  shall 
be  regulated  by  times,  and  seasons,  and  governments,  and  that  there 
shall  be  rules,  and  principles,  and  foimnlas  of  belief,  as  well  as  forms 
and  methods  of  devotion.  .  But  as  these  are  for  the  eai'lier  stages  of 
development,  a  man's  business  is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  leave  them  behind,  by  so  growing  as  at  last  not  to  heed  them. 

When  a  man  first  reads,  he  reads  with  his  finger — "  A-n-d,  and ; 
t-h-a-t,  that ;"  and  he  ought  to  read  so  when  he  cannot  read  any  bet- 
ter.    But  ought  he  to  read  so  all  his  life  long  ? 

There  are  many  persons  that  write  prayers,  and  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  say  that  it  helps.  I  say  that  it  helps,  too.  It  is  just  like 
reading  when  you  have  to  spell  out  the  words.  But  if  it  helps,  it  ought 
to  help  you  so  that  pretty  soon  you  will  not  need  it  You  ought  not 
to  go  on  forever  and  forever  like  a  child  that  always  spells  his  words, 
and  never  learns  to  read.  You  should  '^  read  out  loud  and  clear,"  as 
the  teachers  used  to  say. 

All  these  forms  of  doctrine,  organization  and  semce,  are  real  in 
their  function ;  they  are  indispensable  as  a  part  of  the  com-se  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  signs  of  a  lower  education,  and  of 
a  lower,  undeveloped  life ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  as  men  rise 
into  a  higher  knowledge  of  God,  and  into  a  better  use  of  thek  higher 
moral  nature,  these  things  are  to  be  laid  aside.  As  the  child  lays  aside 
the  chair  or  the  walking  stool,  by  which  its  first  steps  have  been  helped, 
BO  we  are  to  lay  aside  those  helps  which  were  designed  to  aid  us  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  Christian  life.  We  are,  as  the  apostle  directs,  to 
leave  first  principles,  and  the  laying  on  of  •  hands,  and  go  on  unto  per- 
fection. There  is  no  quarrel  between  these  things  and  the  higher  con- 
dition of  the  soul,  any  more  than  there  is  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood. Both  are  true.  Men  need  these  things  at  certain  stages,  and 
do  not  need  them  at  certain  other  stages. 

4.  With  this  process  of  development  will  always  come  another — 
one  through  which  we  develop  into  the  higher  moral  nature  by  the  di^ 
eipline  of  God's  providence.  By  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
by  the  realization  in  us  of  the  power  of  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  going  in  one  uniform,  invariable  direction 
into  it.  You  never  will  see  a  person  going  into  the  higher  moral  state 
through  the  gate  of  any  sharp,  conscious,  malign  feeling,  which  it  utter- 
ly negates.  The  malign  feelings  are  mephitic  gas  to  the  higher  nature. 
Show  me,  therefore,  a  saint,  that  is  truly  a  saint,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  saint  that  is  gently,  cheeiiuUy,  mildly,  sweetly  a  saint  In  other 
words,  as  fruit  is  very  sour  when  it  is  green,  so  are  Christians ;  and  as 
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fruit  when  it  ripens  is  eyr^U  so  aie  Christians.  All  tnie  religions 
growth  is  toward  sweetness.  Mildness  and  sweetness  are  the  charao- 
teristics  of  ripeness.  If,  therefore,  you  find  that  one  is  more  stringent, 
more  sharp,  more  consciously  greedy,  as  he  grows  in  Christian  life,  you 
nmy  be  sure  that  he  took  the  wrong  shoot  He  is  not  gi'owing  the 
right  way. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  like  one  of  my  roses.  I 
bought  a  Gloire  de  J>^on,  It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  ever- 
blooming  roses.  It  was  grafted  on  a  manetti  stalk — a  kind  of  dog- 
rose,  a  rampant  and  enormous  grower,  and  a  very  good  stalk  to  graft 
fine  roses  on.  I  planted  it  It  throve  the  first  part  of  the  summer, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  summer  it  grew  with  great  vigor ;  and  I  qmte 
gloried,  when  the  next  spring  came,  in  my  Gloire  de  D\forL  It  had 
wood  enough  to  make  twenty  such  roses  as  these  finer  varieties  usually 
have ;  and  I  was  in  the  amplitude  of  triumph.  I  said,  '^  My  soil  suits 
it  exactly  in  this  climate;  and  I  will  write  an  article  for  the  MonMy 
Gardenety  and  tell  what  luck  I  have  had  with  it"  So  I  waited,  and 
waited,  and  waited  till  it  blossomed ;  and  behold  I  it  was  one  of  those 
worthless,  quaiter-of-a-dollar,  single-blossomed  roses.  And  when  I  came 
to  examine  it,  I  found  that  it  was  grafted,  and  that  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  a  gi*aft  down  near  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  the  manetti  sprout 
that  had  gi*own  to  such  a  prodigious  siza 

Now,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  conveited,  in  whom  the  eon- 
version  did  not  grow,  but  the  old  natura  did  A  man  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian, you  know,  in  a  spot ;  and  growth  iu  that  spot  should  be  such  as 
to  keep  down  nature.'  The  whole  power  of  the  root  should  be  thrown 
into  the  new  scion,  which  should  make  the  stem  and  the  top.  I^ 
therefoi*e,  you  see  a  man  that  is  sharp,  and  full  of  thorns,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  mannetti  stalk  that  is  growing,  and  not  a  Gloire  de  Di- 
jon— ^nor  a  Gloire  de  JeruscUemy  either  I  It  is  nature,  and  not  grace. 
For  just  as  sure  as  God  is  love,  so  sure  they  that  are  his  children,  and 
that  are  growing  according  to  the  new  nature  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  grow- 
ing towai'd  gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  easy-to-be-entreateduess. 
They  are  full  of  love,  and  the  fruits  of  love.  An  eminent  development 
in  grace  is  an  eminent  development  toward  gentleness  and  sweetness 
and  agreeableness. 

You  cannot  help  loving  a  man  that  is  a  Christian  in  the  later  sta* 
ges.  If  you  tri/y  you  cannot  help  it  The  ear  might  as  well  say  that 
it  does  not  love  music,  or  the  eye  that  it  does  not  love  color,  or  the 
tongue  that  it  does  not  love  sweet  flavors,  as  the  moral  consciousness 
of  men  say  that  it  does  not  love  that  which  is  intrinsically  sweet  and 
harmonious  and  beautifiil,  when  it  sees  it  worked  out  in  the  highest  and 
best  forms. 
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5.  The  progress  of  tme  ChiistUn  derelopment  willbe  accompanied 
with  a  process  of  disinterestedness,  lowliness,  non-exactingness,  un- 
boastingness,  childlikeness,  and  simplicity.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are 
to  set  these  things  before  yon,  and  aim  at  them  as  a  mark.  I  say  that 
the  natural  unfolding  of  a  man  that  is  growing  will  bring  him  to  theuL 
There  will  be  a  consciousness  of  unworth. 

I  never  like  to  see  a  man  too  morbid  about  his  sins.  Neither  do  I 
like  to  see  a  man  who  does  not  think  he  has  any  sins.  The  true  un- 
folding of  grace  in  the  soul  fills  one,  to  be  sure,  with  a  sense  of  imper- 
fection, of  xmwrought  nature,  and  of  sinfulness ;  but  if  God  has  been 
dwelling  with  a  man  for  a  score  of  years,  it  is  not  for  him  to  get  up 
and  speak  of  himself  as  haying  never  had  such  a  royal  schoolmaster  in 
his  bosom.  It  is  no  compliment  to  divine  grace  for  a  man  who  has 
been  forty  years  in  the  church  to  get  up  and  say,  '^  I  feel  as  though  I 
was  a  vile  and  filthy  rag."    He  is  a  vile  and  filthy  rag  to  say  that  I 

Paul  said,  '^Be  ye  followers  of  me.  Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained.  This  one  thing  I  do :  forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  caUing  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus." In  other  words,  '^  As  far  as  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ,  be  ye 
followers  of  me."  He  gloried  that  in  many  things  he  did  begin  to  rep- 
resent Christ,  and  present  a  model  fi*om  which  men  low  down  could  see 
God's  perfection  better  than  from  its  higher  spiiitual  amplitude  and 
beauty. 

A  man  is  not  to  be  morbidly,  and  certainly  not  conventionally,  a 
slanderer  of  himself;  for  if  he  is  truly  a  child  of  God  there  will  be  a 
thousand  things  in  which  he  will  know  it  and  feel  it,  and  in  which  other 
men  will  know  it  and  feel  it.  Nevertheless,  just  as  soon  as  a  man  be- 
gins to  know  it  too  mudi,  and  feel  it  too  much,  he  spoils  it  alL  Just 
as  soon  as  you  see  a  man  put  on  that  indescribable  look  of  conscious 
elevation,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  Thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are ;"  as  soon  as  a  man  assumes  that  pitying  and  patronizing  holiness 
which  you  sometimes  see  in  people  who  talk  to  you,  and  thank  God 
that  they  have  gained  such  eminence,  and  are  sorry  that  you  have  not; 
as  soon  as  a  man  looks  down  on  those  around  about  him  with  a  com- 
passionate concern,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not 
being  as  good  as  I  am — ^for  I  am  extraordinarily  good ;  but  I  pity  you 
that  you  are  not — as  soon  as  a  man  becomes  so  conscious  of  his  superi- 
ority as  to  manifest  that  consciousness  in  ways  like  these,  he  destroys 
that  beauty  of  the  Christian  life  which  he  might  otherwise  exhibit.  He 
]a  given  to  spiritual  conceit ;  and  no  matter  how  much  you  discuss  it, 
no  matter  how  much  English  language  you  rub  over  it,  you  cannot 
make  anything  else  of  it.     Some  men  seem  to  think  that  if  they  use 
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enough  langaage,  that  will  change  moral  qualities.  They  seem  to 
thiuk  that  if  they  saf  that  they  are  humble  often  enough,  people  will 
think  that  they  are  humble.  .  But  people  are  not  deceived  in  any  such 
way. 

When  a  man  is  growing  in  grace,  he  will  have  his  faults  and  his 
follies ;  but,  after  all,  you  will  find  that  besides  growing  in  the  dii-ection 
of  light  and  sweetness,  he  will  always  be  growing  in  the  dii-ection  of 
simplicity,  and  childlikeness,  and  unfeigned  humility.  Ho  will  know 
where  he  is  strong ;  and  if  ;^ou  dispute  him  he  wiU  fight  you,  per- 
haps ;  but  if  you  let  him  alone  he  will  also  know  where  he  is  weak, 
and  will  confess  his  weakness,  and  mourn  oyer  it  before  God.  But 
this  simplicity,  this  childlikeness,  this  humility,  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics  of  the  later  stages  of  true  development  in  Christian  life. 

6.  This  higher  inward  life  will  be  marked  by  the  conversion  of  the 
^  voluntary  states  of  mind  into  involuntary  states,  in  greater  and  greater 
proportion.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  will,  and  about  voluntaiiness 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  about  the  want  of  moral  quality  in  involun- 
tary states^  The  old  theologians  especially  used  to  discuss  this  subject 
My  fiither,  and  all  those  that  were  around  about  him  did.  They  meant 
the  right  thing  when  they  were  discussing  it ;  but  their  discussion 
has  produced  a  secondary  effect— that  of  impressing  men's  minds  with 
the  feeling  that  a  man  does  not  do  a  thing  perfectly  unless  he  does  it 
on  purpose,  and  knows  that  he  Js  doing  it  I  take  the  opposite  ground, 
and  say  that  a  man  does  nothing  perfectly  till  he  does  it  without  know- 
ing that  he  does  it  It  is  a  universal  principle  that  no  man  does  a  thing 
well  till  he  has  converted  it  fix)m  purposed  doing  to  unconsdous  doing 
— ^in  other  words,  till  he  does  it  by  habit^  spontaneously,  rather  than  on 
purpose. 

Childi-en  are  almost  always  graceful ;  but  the  moment  they  come  to 
be  neither  children  nor  men,  hovering  half  way  between,  in  the  land 
of  awkwardness,  then  they  think,  ^'What  shall  I  do  with  my  hands 
when  I  go  into  the  parlor  t"  And  the  moment  they  begin  to  think,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  do  an3rthing.  They  think,  ''How  shall  I  stand?'* 
or  ''How  shall  I  speak  ?"  And  the  moment  they  think  about  it^  and  do 
it  on  purpose,  how  instinctively  they  do  it  in  an  embarrassed  and  awk- 
ward manner !  But  after  they  have  become  wonted  to  society,  they 
never  think  about  these  things.  Then  they  fall  back  and  resume  their 
childlike  gi'ace  and  propriety  of  conduct 

If  every  time  a  man  does  a  sum,  he  has  to  do  it  by  the  most  pain- 
ful process  of  reasoning,  as  I  do  (for  if  I  add  six  and  seven,  I  have  to 
analyze  the  seven,  and  say,  "Six  and  six  are  twelve,  and  one  is  thirteen,") 
he  perfoi-ms  the  work  very  imperfectly.  But  how  is  it  with  an  account- 
ant in  a  bank  t    Some  men,  run  up  a  whole  page  of  columns  together. 
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That  is  a  very  different  thing  &om  making  a  study  of  it  Hand  them 
a  roll  of  bills,  and  they  will  discover  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not, 
as  fast  as  they  can  run  them  over.  You  and  I  will  take  a  roll  of  bills 
and  examine  them  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  conclude  that  they  are 
good,  or  that  they  are  bad^  as  the  case  may  be;  but  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  clerk  who  is  accustomed  to  handling  money,  and  see  how  he  will 
throw  them  out,  one  after  another,  into  twenty  piles,  keeping  in  his 
mind  the  location  of  the  banks-^whether  they  are  Eastern  or  Western ; 
the  denomination ;  and  whether  the  bills  are  good  or  counterfeit  K 
any  of  them  are  Counterfeit  he  knows  it  without  looking  at  them.  He 
feels  it 

An  old  gentleman,  who  died  not  a  great  while  ago,  who  used  to  at- 
tend church  here,  and  who  was  a  gold-teller  in  many  of  the  banks,  his 
business  being  to  count  gold,  told  me  he  could  take  piles  and  piles  of 
gold  on  a  counter,  and  throw  them  out  just  as  fast  as  he  could  make 
his  hand  go,  and  detect  any  counterfeit  pieces  that  there  might  be  among 
them.  He  knew  by  the  feeling  whether  they  were  full  weight,  whether 
they  were  genuiiie  metal,  and  whether  they  were  split  and  filled  with 
some  base  mateiial.  He  could  discover  all  the  adulerations  that  rogues 
were  accustomed  to  practice  on  coins,  by  instinct  He  was  educated 
to  it  It  was  not  because  he  thought  about  doing  it  that  he  could  do  it ; 
he  did  it  without  volition. 

As  long  as  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  going  to  say,  he  cannot  be  a 
public  speaker.  His  speaking  must  get  ahead  of  him,  and  he  must 
go  on  behind  it,  dnd  find  out  what  he  has  said,  as  it  were.  That  is  the 
sensation  that  he  has.  A  man  that  is  a  poet  is  to  be  caught  by  inspi- 
ration, and  canied  on.  And  no  man  is  more  surprised  than  the  man 
that  has  done  these  things,  to  think  that  he  has  done  them.  A  man  that 
is  working  in  the  higher  range  is  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  that  never 
speaks,  but  is  spoken  through.  That  is  the  feeling.  The  artist  that 
stops  and  looks  at  his  pallet,  and  says,  ^^  What  shall  I  put  there  ?  I  do 
not  know,"  has  mistaken  his  Vocation.  A  true .  artist  puts  the  right 
thing  there,  and  then  says,  "  I  wonder  why  I  did  it  t"  He  is  firat  led 
to  do  it,  and  then  he  analyzes  and  finds  out  the  reason. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  moral  education.  No 
grace  that  you  have  to  tug  and  pull  at  is  a  grace  that  you  yet  possess. 
If  a  man  wants  to  be  humble,  and  thinks  about  being  humble,  and 
tries  to  be  humble,  and  says,  ''  What  shall  I  do  to  make  myself  hum- 
ble t"  that  is  better  than  nothing;  but  he  is  on  the  lowest  form  in  the 
school.  He  is  an  abecedarian.  When  a  man  has  learned  to  be  hum- 
ble, he  is  humble  spontaneously,  and  before  he  knows  it  K  a  man  is 
really  meek,  his  meekness  must  not  be  on  purposa  A  man's  meekness 
must  leap  out  at  once*    He  must  have  had  such  practice  that  it  will 
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come  without  any  volition  on  his  part  And  bo  of  gen^odlty ;  so  of 
foTgiyeness;  80  of  that  deep,  unfolding  love  which  shall  spring  up 
from  generous  impulses,  and  from  forhearance,  and  from  goodness,  or 
from  the  nature  of  God,  which  overflows  heaven,  and  deluges  the  uni- 
verse itself  The  feeling  must  be  in  you  so  strong,  so  full,  so  oon^uous, 
that  it  takes  care  of  itself  and  gushes  out  perpetually  in  every  direc- 
tion. And  you  are  in  this  secret,  higher  religious  state,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  yon  are  involuntarily  good,  in  distinction  from  being  purposdy 
and  voluntarily  good. 

I  meant  to  speak  of  the  development  in  the  later  period  of  life  of 
the  element  of  beauty,  and  to  show  how  closely  it  stands  connected 
with  moral  experience.  I  believe  that  all  physical  beauty  is  but  the 
faint  outworking  of  the  higher  fountain  of  beauty  which  has  essential 
beauty  of  idea  and  moral  quality.  This  is  one  of  the  unfailing  develop- 
ments of  the  true  higher  life  in  its  later  stages. 

The  sun  may  be  more  powerful  at  mid-day,  when  the  light  is  white 
and  intense,  and  the  heat  pervades  all  things ;  but,  after  all,  for  beauty, 
give  me  the  sun  when  it  has  travelled  through  the  day,  and  has  fallen 
so  low  that  it  begins  to  look  aslant  through  the  trees,  and  cast  long 
shadows,  checkeiing  the  earth,  and  filling  the  heavens,  and  staining 
the  douds,  and  surrounding  itself  with  m9gnificent  glory.  Then  the 
sun  is  most  beautifuL 

And  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  lives  on  this  earth  is  not  the 
child  in  the  cradle,  sweet  as  it  is.  It  is  not  ample  enough.  It  has  not 
had  history  enough.  It  is  all  prophecy.  Let  me  see  one  who  has 
wrought  through  life ;  let  me  see  a  great  nature  that  has  gone  through 
sorrows,  through  fire^  through  the  flood,  through  the  thunder  of  battle, 
ripening,  sweetening,  enlai*ging,  and  growing  finer  and  finer,  and 
gentler  and  gentler,  that  fineness  and  gentleness  being  the  result  of 
great  strength  and  great  knowledge  accumulated  through  a  long  life- 
let  me  see  such  an  one  stand  at  the  end  of  life,  as  the  sun  stands  on  a 
summer  afternoon,  just  before  it  goes  down.  Is  there  anything  on 
earth  so  beailtiful  as  a  rich,  ripe,  large,  glowing  and  glorious  Christian 
heart  ?    No,  nothing. 

My  dear  brethren,  it  is  toward  this  final  stage,  these  higher  develop- 
ments, that  every  one  of  us  should  set  his  whole  Christian  life.  Many 
of  you  are  young.  You  cannot  come  into  such  experiences  except 
through  intermediate  ones.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  to  have 
the  higher  joy,  the  higher  light,  the  higher  disclosures.  Never  forget, 
however,  that  you  are  on  your  way  toward  them. 

If  I  had  a  little  child  tliat  I  wished  to  inspbe  with  a  love  of  horti- 
culture, I  might  take  him  into  Cushing's  garden  near  Boston,  or  into 
any  of  the  gi'een-houses  and  hot-houses  in  New  Yorlf,  just  to  raise  his 
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ideal  of  what  art  can  do  in  perfecting  flowers.  I  might  take  him  in 
ja&t  to  show  him  some  of  the  most  perfectly  reared  roses,  and  gerani- 
mns,  and  cinerarias,  or  any  of  the  other  fine  hot-house  flowers.  And 
I  might  give  him  a  little  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate  and  rabe  flowers 
on.  But  I  would  say  to  him,  ''You  must  not  expect  that  you  are  going 
to  raise  such  flowers  as  those  at  first  You  have  everything  to  learn.'* 
I  would  encourage  him,  however,  summer  by  summer,  as  his  experi- 
ence increased,  to  improve  his  flowers,  and  make  them  finer  and  finer. 
And  by  and  by,  after  years  had  ripened  his  little  powers,  and  his  skill 
of  hand,  he  might  begin  to  vie,  in  some  single  flowers,  with  those 
which  he  saw  in  the  gi-een-houses.  But  not  for  years  afterwards  could 
he  take  a  green-house,  and  fill  its  shelves  all  around  so  that  every  single 
month  of  the  year  should  have  its  floral  triumph  by  reason  of  his  skill. 

You  are  all  gardeners,  and  are  just  planting  seeds.  Your  ambition 
is  toward  this  later  stage  of  development  And  never  forget  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  you  just  to  have  been  bom  again.  It  is  not  enough 
for  yon  to  have  set  your  faces  toward  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  enough 
for  you  to  overcome  the  conunon  sins,  and  to  attsdn  the  common 
moralities.  A  great  growth,  a  noble  manhood,  lies  before  you. 
There  is  a  magnificent  experience  possible  to  every  one  of  you.  It  is 
n^t  possible  in  equal  degrees  to  all ;  but  in  some  degree  it  is  possible 
to  every  one  of  you.  There  is  not  a  soul  here  that  may  not  reach  this 
later  and  more  glorious  disclosure  of  divine  grace.  And  if  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  some  of  you  seem  to  yourselves  to  be  hindered,  deban*ed ; 
if  some  of  you  seem  to  have  been  blown  off  the  coast,  by  the  dreary 
winds ;  if  some  of  you,  as  it  were,  are  storm-beaten,  and  have  lost  your 
mast,  and  roll  as  if  to  founder  in  the  sea,  do  not  be  discouraged. 
<(  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth." 

I  have  known  fathers  who,  while  bringing  their  sons  up  to  riches, 
were  seemingly  cruel  to  them,  and  pushed  them  off.  As  the  lioness, 
when  she  would  wean  her  cubs,  pushes  them  ofl^  and  teaches  them  to 
be  lions  of  the  desert ;  so  a  wise  father  pushes  off  his  boy  from  servile 
dependence,  and  makes  him  take  care  of  himself,  and  almost  laughs  to 
see  him  wallowing  in  trouble,  and  says  to  himself,  ''  I  am  sorry ;  but 
after  all,  that  is  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  him — and  I  want  to  make 
a  man  of  him."  And  it  is  the  &ith  of  the  thing  which  is  coming  after 
the  sorrow  that  makes  the  &ther  rejoice,  and  seem  so  cruel  to  his  young 
cubs.    And  so  om-  Heavenly  Father  says,  "  Whom  I  love  I  chasten." 

When  you  are  disappointed,  when  you  are  vexed,  when  you  are 
hedged  in,  when  you  are  thwarted,  when  you  are  seemingly  abandoned, 
remembei^  son  of  God,  heir  of  heaven,  that  you  are  being  prepai*ed  for 
this  higher  life.    You  need  courage;  and  that  is  the  way  to  have  it 
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Yoa  need  patience ;  and  that  is  the  way  to  achieve  it  Yon  need  per- 
severenoe,  and  that  is  the  way  to  develop  it  You  need  faith,  and  yon 
never  will  have  it  unless  you  are  brought  to  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  act  by  Uie  invisible  rather  than  by  the  visible.  You 
need  those  Christian  graces  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  and  of  whidi 
the  pnlpit  preaches ;  and  practical  life,  with  its  various  vicissitudes,  is 
God's  school  in  which  you  are  to  acquire  these  things. 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  then,  nor  cast  down.  When  you  are  be- 
stead, remember  that  God  is  dealing  with  *you  as  a  good  schoolmaster. 
Though  he  be  a  severe  one,  you  will  thank  him  for  his  seventy  by- 
and-by. 

Old  men,  tell  this  to  young  men.  Tell  them  that  you  are  more 
thankful  to  God  for  che  memory  of  past  sufferings,  than  for  the  menn 
ory  of  past  joys.  The  laughter  of  youth — ^what  did  that  do  to  you  t 
The  gayities  of  your  early  days — ^what  did  they  do  to  you  ?  They 
were  like  gleams  of  the  summer  sun  which,  faUing  upon  the  broken 
suiface  of  water,  flash  beauty.  They  did  nothing.  They  reared  noth- 
ing. They  lipened  nothing.  It  was  those  hard  grinding  peiiods  and 
passages  of  experience  that  brought  you  out  at  la^t,  it  inay  be  with  a 
slender  victory,  but  yet  undefeated.  Those  are  the  things  that  you 
look  back  upon  and  say,  '^  It  was  a  hard  time,  but  it  did  me  good." 
Did  you  goodt  Yes,  it  did  you  good  in  just  that  point  where  no  man 
can  affoixl  to  be  poor — in  your  manhood.  It  saved  you  just  where  if 
you  are  bankrupt^  you  are  bankrupt  forever  and  forever — ^in  your  heart 
and  conscience. 

Thei^fore,  when  God  is  dealing  with  you  in  the  cradle  and  in  the 
crib,  in  the  chest  and  in  the  till,  in  ambitions  and  in  strifes,  do  not  ac- 
cuse him.  Do  not  pry  out,  ^^  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  Remem> 
ber  that  to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby .^  God  shows  his  love  and 
liis  fatherhood.  Bow  yom^selves  meekly  to  the  chastisements  of  God, 
and  see  to  it,  not  that  you  can  get  away  fix>m  trouble,  but  that  you  can 
rise  above  ti'ouble,  by  being  made  better  by  it. 

Veiy  soon,  very  aoony  dear  Christian  brethren,  we  shall  come  to- 
gether where  you  and  I  will  know  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been 
preaching  this  morning. 

When  a  man  is  once  across  the  sea,  and  in  this  fi-ee  land,  it  matters 
not  whether  he  came  in  a  stately  steamship,  or  in  a  fine  packet-ship, 
sailing  many  more  days,  or  in  the  poorest  tub  that  ever  weathered  the 
ocean.  On  the  way  over  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference;  but  when 
he  is  onee  here,  it  does  not  matter. 

Now,  we  are  all  sailing  across  the  sea  of  life,  in  different  vessels. 
Some  of  them  leak,  some  of  them  are  slow,-  some  of  them  are  very  fine 
and  stately,  some  of  them  have  cruel  captains,  and  some  of  them  have 
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good  captains;  but  when  once  we  get  our  feet  on  the  shore  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  we  shall  not  care  what  took  us  over  there,  nor  what 
our  fear  was  on  the  way. 

See  to  It,  then,  that  you  reach  the  heavenly  city.  See  to  it  that 
God  is  your  God.  See  to  it  that  you  have  a  child's  right  Of  all  the 
trumpets  that  you  can  lift  up  at  the  heavenly  gate,  there  is  but  one  that 
will  let  you  in.  Blow  the  trumpet,  if'  you  will,  of  your  own  good 
deeds,  and  there  is  not  an  angel  in  all  the  heaven  that  will  know  the 
sound.  Let  pride  speak;  or  speak  through  ybur  vanity,  and  you  will 
fail  to  summon  a  messenger  to  the  heavenly  gate.  But  blow  the  trum- 
pet of  love,  and  its  first  lisping  sound  will  quickly  roll  back  the  bolt, 
and  lift  the  latch,  and  open  the  heavenly  gate,  and  you  shall  come  in 
with  a  child's  welcome,  and  find  your  Father  s  house,  and  your  heart's 
delight.  Learn  this  love,  and  rise  to  this  home,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Redeemer.     Amen, 


••• 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  desin  to  render  thee  thanks,  oar  heayenlj  Father,  for  all  the  mercies  irhich 
thou  hast  extended  to  na^merdee  of  the  seasons,  aod  mereies  of  thj  providenoo  in  life 
for  the  household;  for  all  the  processes  of  life  hj  wbich  we  have  learned  to  think  and 
to  act;  bj  which  we  have  been  disciplined  to  patience,  to  foresight,  to  prudence,  and 
to  patient  endeavor  nnder  disconrageroent.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  instruction  of 
the  aanctoarj.  We  thank  thee  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  things  that  are  done 
without;  that  we  are  made  to  perceive  how  all  things  arc  working  together  in  thy  provi 
denoe  for  spiritual  results.  We  thank  thee,  above  all,  for  that  mioistration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  inward  working  of  divine  light  and  fire,  by  which  wo  have  been  able  to 
liit  ourselves  above  the  knowledge  of  the  senses,  and  of  material  things.  We  thank 
thee  that  we  are  inspired  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  following  thought  and  reason 
and  that  there  are  sacred  impressions  which  thou  dost  work  upon  us,  which  abide,  which 
we  believe  and  know  to  be  true,  which  lift  us  above  all  things  that  are  lo«r  and  base  and 
gnoble,  and  which  drive  our  whole  life  upward  toward  thine.  We  thank  thee  for  this 
watchful  guardianship,  and  this  loving  care,  and  that  thou  hast  ministered  it  to  so 
many  of  us  consciously ;  and  to  so  many  more  of  us,  though  we  are  unconscious  of  it 
None  of  us  know  all  thy  soverign  care,  and  all  the  particulars  of  thy  infinite  and  unceas 
irp  love.  Nor  shall  we  know  it  till  wo  behold  tbee  as  thou  art,  and  aee  with  something 
of  thine  omniscience.  Bat  we  rejoice  in  what  we  know,  and  desire  to  derive  therefrom 
arguments  of  faith  and  trust  for  all  the  time  to  come.  Since  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  thee,  why  should  we  give  way  to  murmuring  7 
Why  should  we  be  sodden  with  anxiety  T  Why  should  we  look  out  darkly  ftom  to-day 
into  to-morrow  T  May  we  behold  all  the  time  that  is  yet  to  come  aa  under  thy  Fatherly 
cere.  Grant  that  we  may  have  Ihith  to  trust  thee;  to  lean  our  outward  welfare,  and 
also  our  whole  spiritual  life,  upon  thee.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  preparing  us  for 
resurrection  into  a  nobler  sphere.  We  desire  to  be  more  and  more  anxious  for  that 
other  condition  and  for  those  ulterior  riches.  We  desire  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
state  that  we  are  now  in,  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to  this  life.  But  in  thorn  we 
wish  that  wo  might  see  prophecies  of  thy  better  kingdom,  and  of  our  nobler  character 
when  we  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood.    Grant  that  the  other  light  may  break 
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through,  and  that  we  maf  dieoem  it  in  this  mortal  iphero.  O  let  oa  bear  tbe  amznd* 
that  are  uttered  in  the  heavenlj  land.  Let  us  feel  wafted  upon  iu  the  inflaenoea  that 
there  roll  as  the  atmosphere  rolls  here. 

O  bring  to  us  a  sense  of  God's  infinite  love.  Bring  to  us  a  sense  of  thst  dirine 
ellowship  in  which  all  noble  souls  move  together.  Bring  to  us  a  sense  of  that  hannony 
and  of  the  grandeur  of  that  friendship  and  love  whioh'they  have  who  have  passed 
through  the  flood  and  through  the  fire,  and  are  prepared,  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, to  enter  upon  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  sphere.  And  may  we  long  for  that  man- 
hood which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  we  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  thy  promises,  waiting 
for  their  ftilfillment  in  us. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  understand  that  all  thy  dealing  with  us 
from  day  to  day,  is  a  part  of  this  work;  and  may  we  be  workers  together  witb  God, 
working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that -it  is  God  whieh 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  families  of  this  church  and  society.  Grant 
that  all  that  are  accustomed  to  sit  here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  may  have  the  blessing 
of  the  sanctuar}'  abiding  upon  them.  Hence  may  they  bear  sacred  fire  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  devotion  at  home.  Hence  may  they  bear  light.  Here  may  they  deiive  peace. 
Here  may  the  storehouse  of  divine  bounty  feed  them.  Here  may  they  dothe  themselres 
with  raiment  firom  above.  Here,  every  Sabbath  day,  may  thy  servants  be  able  to  equip 
themselves  and  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  they  may  go  forth  more  tmthlul, 
more  gentle,  more  gracious,  more  loving,  more  fliithftd,  more  earnest,  more  fhll  of  wis- 
dom that  belongs  to  this  life,  and  more  ftiU  of  that  higher  wisdom  which  belongB  to  the 
life  to  come. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  are  sick,  and  to  bU  who  ere 
in  suffering,  and  to  all  who  are  under  the  doud  from  any  cause.  And  grant,  O  Lord  our 
God !  that  they  msj  discern  thy  pretence  very  near  to  them.  If  there  are  any  that 
mourn  the  loss  of  dearly  beloved  ones,  wilt  thou  comfort  them.  Wilt  thou  uphold  their 
hearts,  and  give  to  them  such  comforting  thoughts  that  their  souls  shall  know  that  the 
Lord  thinks  of  them,  and  that  he  sjrmpathizes  with  them. 

Prepare  us  for  any  events  that  lie  undisclosed  to  view.  May  we  be  found  in  every 
emergency  equal  to  the  exigency.  May  we  have  such  strength  ministered  from  on  high 
that  nothing  shall  surprise  us,  and  nothing  shall  overoome  us.  And  may  we  write  ss 
our  daily  experience,  even  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  trouble,  Cast  down  but  not 
destroyed. 

So  may  we  live  by  thy  strength,  so  in  thy  strength  may  we  be  able  through  vesk- 
ness  to  die  triumphantly,  and  so  by  thy  strength  may  we  rise  gloriously  in  the  r«surrec 
lion  morning  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  evermore. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  which  has  been  spoken.  Wilt  thou  grant  thst 
we  may  be  made  wiser  by  thy  truth,  and  by  thy  providence,  and  by  thy  grace  throngh 
the  Holy  Ghost  Grant  that  we  may  understand  thee.  And  understanding  thee,  may 
we  understand  thy  daily  work  with  us— the  whole  meaning  of  life,  and  all  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  unfolded  and  made  into  a  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Wilt  thou  go  with  us  when  we  shall  have  sung  again  to  thy  praise.  Go  with  ni 
through  life.  Be  with  us  in  dying.  Let  us  be  with  thee  in  immortality.  And  onto  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  praises,  evermore. 


J 
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-•••- 


*' And  when  he  oame  to  himself."— Lukb  XY.  17. 


-•♦•«■ 


Frofzi  tho  exquisite  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Sod,  I  have  selected 
this  fragment,  because  it  is  like  an  orifice  opened,  through  which  you 
see  some  of  the  profoundest  operations  of  the  human  heart 

Consider  the  history  that  this  fable  or  parable  details,  and  the  point 
at  which  this  utterance  was  made.  The  young  man  had  claimed  his 
full  liberty,  and  the  means  of  conducting  life  according  to  his  own  no- 
tion. He  declared  himself  fi'ee,  and  went  off  from  his  father,  bearing 
with  him  such  portion  of  the  estate  as  belonged  to  him,  or  would 
belong  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  live  according  to  his  own  de- 
sire. He  did  conduct  his  life  according  to  his  own  desire.  He  went 
through  a  brilliant  career^  as  it  is  often  styled ;  that  is,  a  cai'eer  in 
which  every  passion  was  made  to  scintillate,  and  flash  light  and  warmth. 
The  career  worked  itself  out  to  the  very  dregs,  showing  both  parts  of 
itself — ^its  be^nning  and  its  termination.  At  the  last,  poverty,  beg- 
gary, degradation,  hunger,  and  finally  despair,  took  the  place  of  wild 
intoxication  and  lawless  pleasure ;  and  then  he  was  as  wretched  as 
before  he  had  been  happy. 

The  implication  is,  that  in  this  whole  career — ^the  breaking  away 
from  his  father*8  house ;  the  going  into4isallowed  society ;  the  pursuing 
of  courses  that  violated  every  principle  of  morality  and  of  honor, — he 
had  not  acted  in  accordance  with  his  time  nature.  He  had  abandoned 
himself.  He  had  lefl  his  manhood  somewhere  behind.  There  was 
something  that  had  been  left  out,  or  forsaken.  And  when  his  wretch- 
edness had  humbled  him,  so  that  he  deai'ly  saw  his  coui'se  in  its  tnie 
lights  and  began  to  change  it,  or  to  purpose  to  change  it,  it  is  said 
that  he  began  to  come  to  himself.  He  came  to  himself,  though  it  were 
but  for  a  moment. 

We  may  intei*pret  this  as  we  use  the  term  familiai'ly,  as  where  a 
man  is  out  of  his  head,  out  of  his  mind,  and  we  say  when  his  reason  is 
restored  that  he  has  come  to  himself  again.    Or,  when  a  man  comes 
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out  of  a  swoon,  &e  is  said  to  come  to  hinxsetf^  by  which  is  meaQt,  sim- 
ply, that  he  comes  to  the  possesion  and  use  of  fiEu^ulties  that  for  a  lime 
were  clouded,  or  hindered  in  their  operation. 

Tou  may  also  use  it  in  a  broader  sense ;  and  it  is  thus  that  I  propose 
to  use  it  It  may  be  made  to  throw  much  light  on  the  course  wfai«h 
men  are  pursuing  at  lai'ge — even  those  who  do  not  indulge  in  pas- 
sionate excesses,  and  in  the  wallow  of  the  appetites. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  determine  what  a  man's  manhood  is ; 
what  it  is  that  is  man^  in  man.  Not  eveiything.  There  is  a  difference 
between  men  and  the  animated  creation,  a  part  of  which  they  are. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  animal  creation.  By  viitue  of 
what?  Why  are  they  different t  In  what  does  that  differesce  con- 
sist? In  determining  this,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  characterize 
every  one  by  that  which  is  the  highest  and  best  in  him.  If  you  wished 
to  define  or  characterize  a  king,  it  is  not  those  things  which  he  has  in 
•common  with  all  his  subjects  that  you  would  employ,  but  those  things 
which  49eparate  him  from  others,  and  put  him  in  distinction  fix>m  them. 
If  you  are  attempting  to  desciibe  a  philosopher,  you  mention  those 
things  which  are  peculiar  to  a  philosopher.  It  is  not  that  he  eats,  and 
diinks,  and  sleeps,  that  makes  him  a  philosopher ;  for  all  men  do  these 
things.  Fools  do,  and  idiots  do,  as  well  as  ha  You  are  to  single  out 
those  things  which  make  him  a  philosopher,  in  order  to  characterize 
him.  This  is  peifectly  right  It  is  the  common  sense  way  of  distin- 
guishing  aU  men. 

>^  Now,  in  determining  a  man's  true  nature  and  position,  the  same 
irule  is  fair.  What  our  manhood  is,  is  determined,  not  by  the  tlungs 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  animated  creation, 
but  by  those  things  which  lift  us  higher  than  they,  marking  us  as  su- 
^rior  to  them.  We  come  all  the  way  up  in  physical  organization 
with  the  myiiad  tribes  that  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  or  walk.  It  is  not 
those  things  that  we  have  in  common  with  them  which, make  our 
manhood.  We  have  all  those  same  appetites  and  passions  by  which 
they  maintain  life ;  by  which  they  fight  off  their  enemies ;  by  which 
they  secure,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  the  means  of  existence.  We  and 
.they  are  just  alike  in  those  respects.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  attempt  to 
(determine  our  manhood  by  the  things  which  we  have  in  common  with 
ihe  ass,  with  the  ox,  with  the  lion,  or  with  the  serpept  We  must  rise 
higher  than  the  things  which  are  possessed  by  these  creatures,  in  order 
4x>  find  out  what  manhood  is  in  man. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  the  fii'st  thing  that  I  will  mention,  as 
•discriminating  men  from  every  other  part  of  creation,  and  as  constitut- 
ing a  portion  of  their  true  manhood,  is  their  reason — ^and  that  in  two 
aspects. 
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First,  let  us  consider  it  as  a  governing  light  and  power.  I  believe 
the  superior  animals  have  the  germs  or  rudiments  of  reason.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  dog  does,  in  a  very  limited  way,  reason,  and  that 
the  elephant  does,  and  that  the  horse  does.  And  that  reason  in  these 
animals  is  of  the  same  general  kind  as  the  human  reason,  I  do  not  doubt 
But  it  is  very  limited,  very  low,  and  only  occasional.  In  them  it  does 
not  serve  9s  a  guide,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  it  acts  at  all ; 
whereas  in  man  reason  is  a  light  that,  shining,  shines  all  the  time, 
growing  brighter  and  brighter,  and  more  and  more  comprehensive,  and 
entering  into  every  part  of  his  life,  determining  choices,  likes  and  dis- 
likes, aims  and  ends,  and  is  a  governing  influence. 

The  other  view  which  we  are  to  take  of  reason,  is  that  by  its  force 
we  are  9ble  to  prophesy.  That  is  to  say,  experience  does  lay  a  founda- 
tion by  which  a  man  may  judge  from  the  results  of  certain  causes  to- 
day what  will  be  the  results  of  those  causes  to-morrow.  For  instance, 
if  last  yeai*,  sowing,  we  derived  such  and  such  results,  we  prophesy 
that  if  we  sow  this  year  we  shall  derive  the  same  results.  We  have 
not  a  reason  that  prophesies  in  respect  to  indeterminate  things  of  which 
we  have  no  ordinary  experience ;  but  within  the  range  of  cause  and 
effect  the  human  reason  is  prophetic,  so  that  a  man  is  able  to  connect 
all  his  life  together.  And  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  between  the 
human  and  brute  reason  more  significantly  than  anything  else.  A  horse, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  lives  only  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  token 
that  he  thinks  of  to-morrow.  He  certainly  does  not  think  of  next 
week,  or  next  month.  There  is  a  sort  of  rude  prevision  or  caution  in 
some  animals — ^in  the  beaver,  for  instance.  We  cannot  see  what  are 
its  metes  and  bounds  ;  but  we  see  that  there  are  the  rudiments  of  what 
in  the  human  animal  is  prophetic  reason — ^that  power  by  which  men 
carry,  thi-ough  a  long  life,  a  complex  organization,  each  of  whose  parts 
acts  upon  every  other  part 

Here,  then,  is  one  gi*and  distinguishing  trait  of  manhood  which 
stands  sepai'ated  from  the  whole  animal  kingdom  around  about  us. 
We  have  a  volume  and  potency  of  reason  which  belongs  to  no  other 
animals;  and  that  is  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  our  manhood. 
The  reason  that  looks  before  and  after ;  the  reason  that  takes  cogni- 
sance both  of  things  seen  and  things  invisible ;  the  reason  that  recog- 
nizes parts  and  relations  and  qualities,  and  so  works  by  the  senses,  and 
above  the  senses,  in  a  higher  sphere— this  is  manhood  reason.  .  , 

The  next  constituent  element  of  a  true  manhood  is  moral  sense,  or  \ 
a  constitution  by  which  the  soul  recognizes  moral  obligations,  from 
which,  by  a  comparison  of  the  performance  of  our  life,  measui'ed  by 
obligation,  we  come  to  understand  the  qualities  of  right  and  wrong; 
to  accept  a  higher  standai-d  of  obligation  than  mere  self-will,  or 
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than  mere  self-indttlgenoe  and  pleasure.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
animals  ever  have  a  conception  of  right  and  wrong.  They  have,  of 
pleasare  and  pain.  They  fear  the  one,  and  desire  the  other.  That 
seems  to  be  the  limit  And  all  the  dioices  of  animals  vibrate  simply 
between  the  senses  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

It  is  not  so  in  man.  We  lift  ourselves  far  above  that.  Every  rea- 
sonable man  in  an  ordinarily  well  instructed  community  is  conscious 
that  right>and-wrong  has  a  vast  sphere,  and  that  he  acts  from  day  to 
day  in  reference  to  those  beneath  him  and  those  above  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  property,  and  reputation,  and  name,  and  mutual  service,  and  all 
manner  of  things,  by  a  subtle  operation  within  him  of  the  moral  sense ; 
and  that  there  is  a  principle  of  light  or  wrong.  However  much  he 
may  neglect  it,  however  imperfect  its  operations  may  become,  that 
quality  is  there ;  and  it  is  that  quality  which  distinguishes  between  the 
human  race  and  the  animal  races  beneath.  It  is  not  merely  that  we 
have  reason,  but  that  we  have  a  reason  which  busies  itself  in  attempt- 
ing to  adjust  this  gi*eat  element  of  right  and  wrong. 

Then  we  have  one  more  characteristic — ^a  spiritual  nature — an  en- 
dowment of  sentiments  which  inspire  the  idea  of  purity,  of  self-denial, 
of  holy  love,  of  supersensuousness.  I  prefer  the  term  super^ensuoas  to 
the  term  supernatural  /  for  I  hold  that  religion  is  just  as  natural  as  na- 
ture itself,  and  that  of  the  spiiitual  intuitions  of  the  soul  the  highest 
are  conformable  to  the  law  of  natm*e— of  higher  nature. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  animal  kingdom  have  the  first  gleam 
or  intimation  of  spuitual  influence.  This  is  peculiar  to  man.  And  in 
the  human  race  it  is  the  lowest  and  the  least  in  those  that  are  said  to  be 
nearest  to  natui'e — that  is,  nearest  to  mere  physical  nature ;  and  it  de- 
velops just  in  the  ratio  of  civilization.  There  can  be  no  civilization 
that  docs  not  augment  reason  in  both  respects — as  a  light,  and  as 
prophecy.  There  can  be  no  civilization  that  does  not  augment  the 
moral  sense.  There  can  be  no  civilization  that  does  not  aumnent  the 
spiiitual  nature,  giving  to  man  a  higher  upper-life ;  giving  him  more 
of  the  qualities  of  love  and  hope  and  faith,  and  of  fine  discrimination 
in  these  superior  and  ultimate  moral  states. 

I  might  argue — ^and  fiiiiiy,  I  think — ^that  these  best  things  are  al- 
ways, in  the  order  of  nature,  latest  That  is,  as  everything  comes  to 
its  fullest  value  last,  an  observation  of  the  law  of  development  would 
show  that,  as  reason  comes  earliest,  the  moral  sense  next^  and  the 
spiritual  faculties  last,  so  this  is  the  order  of  superiority ;  and  the  man- 
hood of  a  man  lies,  highest  in  his  spiritual  influence,  next  in  his  moral 
sentiments,  and  lowest  in  his  reason.  But  in  all  these  three — in  this 
trinity  of  qualification — he  stands  distinguished  above  all  his  fellows  in 
the  great  animated  kingdom  of  the  world.     He  is  superior  to  them  be- 
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cause  he  10  a  creature  of  i*eason,  and  moral  sentiments,  and  spiritual 
endowments. 

It  is  in  these  things,  then,  that  our  manhood  lies.  It  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  erect  It  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
called  nien.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  distinction  from 
every  other  creature  that  we  know  of  on  the  globe,  a  supeijior  and 
prophetic  reason,  guiding  life,  and  connecting  all  parts  of  it  together 
in  sjrmmetry  and  in  pm-pose  5  that  we  have  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  which  fit  us  to  live  in  infinite  complications  with  our  fellow 
men,  and  still  obseiTC  the  law  of  love  and  the  law  of  their  happiness ; 
and  that  we  have  relations  to  another  life  beyond  this,  supersensuous, 
above  the  sight  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  wherein  the  soul 
can  even  here  begin  to  take  hold  of  invisible  beings,  invisible  qualities, 
and  invisible  states,  and  know  itself  to  be  a  child  of  God  and  of  im- 
mortality. 

It  is  in  this  higher  range  of  faculties,  thus  very  briefly,  compen- 
diously defined,  that  a  man  is  to  look  for  his  manhood.  Tou  are  a 
man  by  as  much  as  you  have  this  paiticular  part  developed.  You  are 
less  than  a  man  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  you  recede  and  shrink 
from  this  kind  of  measuring.  As  you  would  never  think  of  measuring 
a  musician  by  considering  what  he  was  as  a  di*aftsraan,  or  what  he  was 
as  a  mathematician,  but  by  considering  what  he  was  as  a  musician  ;  as 
you  would  measure  him  by  those  qualities  which  belong  to  a  musician ; 
so  in  measuring  manhood,  you  must  take  those  qualities  which  are  con> 
stituent  in  manhood,  and  judge  by  them. 

Since  one's  manhood,  or  his  true  self,  is  to  be  found  in  his  nobler 
attributes,  and  in  his  true  spiritual  relations,  he  who  leaves  these  unused, 
and  lives  in  the  lower  range  of  faculties,  may  be  tnily  said  to  have  foi'- 
saken  himself.  He  has  gone  down  out  of  himself  into  that  which  was 
a  supplementaiy  nature,  an  auxiliary  part.  He  has  left  that  natm-e  of 
reason,  and  that  nature  of  moral  sense,  and  that  nature  of  spiiituality, 
which  constituted  his  manhood,  and  has  given  himself  up  to  the  range 
of  the  senses.  And  that  is  the  way  the  bird  lives.  That  is  the  way 
the  brute  creation  lives.  He  and  they  alike  live  for  the  gratification 
of  the  appetites  and  the  passions. 

It  does  not  require  that  a  man  should  become  an  assassin,  or  a 
mighty  criminal,  before  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  unnatural.  Every  man 
that  teaches  himself  to  find  the  chief  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
his  manhood  lower  than  in  his  reason  and  moral  sentiments  and  spiritual 
nature,  has  forsaken  himself  Every  man  whose  business  is  manual 
and  physical,  and  who  contents  himself  with  that  business,  and  feeds 
himself  by  nothing  higher  than  that,  is  a  creature  that  is  spending  his 
life  forces  lower  than  the  level  of  true  manhood    It  is  not  a  misfortune 
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to  be  a  mechanic ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  only  a  mechanic  It  is 
not  a  misfoitune  to  be  a  farmer,  But  it  is  a  misfortime  to  be  nothing  bat 
a  farmer.  It  is  not  a  misfortune  to  be  a  mariner,  or  a  day-laborer ;  but 
the  man  that  labors,  wqrking  with  his  hands,  and  never  thinks  any 
higher  than  his  work,  is  unfortunate.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  man  to 
have  abandoned  his  manhood  so  that  the  operations  of  his  mere  physical 
frame  shaU  satisfy  him.  All  the  upper  realm  of  such  a  man*s  nature  has 
been  shut  up.  That  which  distinguishes  him  in  the  creation  of  his 
Father ;  that  which  gives  him  the  right  to  say,  ''  Our  Father,"  is  all 
disused.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  inheriting  a  magnificent  palace^  should  shut 
up  eveiy  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  except  the  eating-room,  and 
there  live  and  feed. 

How  many  there  are  that  are  laborious,  and  live,  as  the  great  msjsa 
of  the  human  family  must  live,  by  the  mere '  exercise  of  mechanical 
power  I  And  that  is  not  a  misfortune  necessarily.  But  how  many 
men  are  satisfied  with  thatl  How  many  are  contented  to  work,  and 
to  think  just  enough  to  get  that  which  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  a 
place  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  a  place  for  a  little  low  social  merriment ! 
Their  whole  ambition  in  life  is  filled  by  these  few  things.  They  care 
for  nothing  more  and  for  nothing  fuilher.  It  is  that  which  is  a 
misfoitune.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  a  man  should  have  no  strong  am- 
bition to  make  him  feel  that  he  must  have  something  more  than  the 
animal  has — mere  mechanism.  It  is  not  for  a  man  to  be  simply  a 
machine.  It  is  not  for  him  to  be  content  with  that  It  is  for  him  to 
desire  knowledge.  It  is  for  him  by  knowledge  to  have  a  larger 
function.  It  is  for  him  to  have  moral  sentiment  It  is  for  him  to 
strike  through  life  higher  and  nobler  conceptions  and  impulses.  It  is 
for  him  to  seek  out  above  his  work,  or  by  his  work,  or  beyond  his  work, 
something  that  the  soul  can  enjoy — something  for  the  reason ;  some- 
thing for  the  imagination ;  something  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  senti- 
ments. That  is  the  business  of  every  man,  no  matter  how  poor  he  is 
That  is  one  reason,  I  think,  why  God  has  given  us  so  much  to 
know  in  nature — ^for  nature  is  a  man's  library  who  knows  how  to  seek 
for  knowledge.  Nature  is  eveiy  man's  picture  gallery  who  knows  how 
to  hunger  after  and  appreciate  beauty.  Nature  is  every  man's  port- 
folio, and  herbaiium,  and  garden.  Natm'e  is  full  of  instruction  to  those 
who  have  a  heart  for  knowledge. 

He,  therefore,  who  lives  so  far  down  that  his  trade  or  profession 
satisfies  him,  is  living  below  his  manhood,  and  is  unfortunate.  And  how 
much  more  unfortunate  is  he,  if  he  lives  in  his  appetites  and  passions, 
and  neglects  even  utility.  That  is  low  enougL  And  if  he  is  dissi- 
pated, and  gives  himself  up  to  animal  inclinations,  wherein  is  he  to  be 
distinguished  &om  the  swiue?    He  that  roots  and  eats,  filling  his  belly 
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only  to  lie  in  swinish  filth  and  stapiditj  till  hanger  inspires  him  again 
— ^wherein  does  he  show  himself  superior  to  the  animals  that  do  the 
same  thing  t  Wherein  is  a  man,  though  he  is  royally  endowed,  higher 
than  the  brutes,  if  he  lives  as  they  live  t 

The  great  multitude  of  men  do  live  outside  o^  or  below,  their  true 
nature.  I  mean  not  merely  those  who  perveit  it  in  the  ways  which  I 
have  been  describing,  but  even  those  who  pursue  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  respectable  life.  If  they  examine  themselves,  they  will  find 
that  they  set  up  aims  which  in  the  main  are  to  please  their  pride  and 
vanity  and  selfishness.  Their  great  purposes  in  life  do  not  lise  to  the 
supersensuous.  I  apprehend  that  if  men  were  to  sit  down  and  write 
out  what  they  mean  to  do  and  what  they  mean  to  be,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  when  they  came  to  measure  their  aims  by  any  high,  true  spir- 
itual standai'd,  would  be  ashamed  to  see  how  ignoble  those  aims  are. 
The  thing  that  is  aimed  at  mostly  in  our  day,  is  money.  In  our 
day  men  ^'seek  their  fortune."  It  has  come  to  be  ahnost  a  maxim,  that 
men  go  into  life  to  ''seek  their  fortune;*'  to  build  themselves  up;  to  get 
that  which  they  think  will  make  all  men  obey  them,  and  respect  them, 
and  please  them,  and  honor  them.  It  is  pride,  vanity,  avarice,  love  of 
propeity,  in  the  main,  that  men  set  up  as  the  end  of  life :  not  true 
manhood ;  not  the  power  of  wisdom ;  not  the  power  of  goodness ;  not 
the  power  of  obedience  to  divine  commands;  not  the  power  of  bene- 
faction; but  the  simple  power  of  gratifying  self-love^  in  one  way  and 
another. 

Look,  young  men,  at  the  scheme  that  you  have  laid  out  for  your- 
selves, at  what  you  mean  to  do  and  mean  to  be,  and  see  if  the  aim  of 
your  life  goes  much  higher  than  that  which  I  have  shown  you.  It  is 
'  your  purpose  to  pander  to  some  form  of  selfishness — social  selfishness, 
civil  selfishness,  or  individual  selfishness.  And  yet  that  does  not  reach 
high  enough  to  touch  even  the  lowest  level  of  n^anhood.  It  leaves  you 
still  aiming  at  things  which  lie  outside  of  true  manhood. 

The  forces  which  men  employ  are  largely  forces  which  spring  from 
their  lower  nature.  The  judgments  which  they  apply  to  themselves,  as 
prospering  or  not  prospering,  are  judgments  which  are  derived  from 
this  lower  way  of  looking  at  manhood,  I  hear  men  spoken  of  as  being 
very  greatly  prospered  whose  prosperity  will  not  bear  looking  into. 
They  are  prospered ;  but  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  moral  sense.  They 
are  prospered ;  but  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  refinement  and  delicacy. 
They  are  prospered ;  but  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  nobler  natures. 
They  are  prospered  I  What  do  you  mean  by  that  t  That  they  range 
high  among  men  in  this  world,  and  have  money,  influence,  power^ 
physical  exceUence.  Men  say  that  a  man  is  prospered  because  he  has 
become  strong  and  rich  in  these  lower  elements.     On  the  other  hand. 
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a  niAn  that  has  gone  throngh  sickness,  and  b&nkmptcy,  and  severe  trials 
that  pruned  him  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  beat  him  down,  nntil 
he  has  become  patient,  contented,  lowly,  disinterested,  and  is  far 
more  like  his  Master  than  ever  before— ^uch  a  man,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  prosperous,  is  looked  upon  with  pity,  and  men  say  of  him, 
''He  is  a  ruined  man !"  As  if,  a  man's  boat  having  sunk,  and  he  hav- 
ing swum  to  the  shore,  and  standing  strong  on  the  land,  people  should 
say,  ''  He  i^  gone  1"    No,  he  is  saved  1    His  boat  is  lost,  but  not  he. 

All  that  is  worth  saving  in  manhood  is  that  which  belongs  to  the 
reason,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  spiiitual  element.  There  is  many  and 
many  a  man  that  has  been  beaten  as  the  flail  beats  the  straw;  and  the 
straw  and  the  ^haff  have  been  left  behind,  and  the  wheat  has  been  kept 
and  put  into  the  granary ;  and  the  men  have  cried  as  though  the  wheat 
were  being  left  behind,  and  they  had  got  nothing. 

Do  not  men  measure  themselves  by  these  false  and  low  standards  t 
Do  they  not  aim  at  things  that  lie  outside  of  the  tme  sphere  of  man- 
hood ?  Do  they  bring  into  operation  forces  and  form  judgments  which 
show  that  they  do  not  live  outside  of  themselves  t 

Men,  whenever  they  look  into  these  things  seriously,  see  and  re- 
alize that  their  real  manhood  sits  in  judgment  upon  their  ordinary  life. 
If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  to-day  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  many 
of  you  would  say,  "It  is  right,"  and  go  to  sleep,  and  many  of  you 
would  say,  "  It  is  wrong,"  and  resist  it;  according  to  the  way  in  which 
you  have  been  educated,  and  according  to  your  temperament  and  dis- 
position. If  I  were  to  say  that  all  men  are  sinful,  and  were  to  take  the 
old-fashioned  track,  you  would  be  somewhat  interested,  perhaps,  for 
the  moment^  but  most  of  you  would  say,  "It  may  be  theologically  true; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  an  overcharged  statement."  And  yet^  is  there  one 
of  you  who  can  take  his  life  and  disposition,  and  bring  them  into  judg- 
ment before  his  higher  self;  before  his  dispassionate  reason,  and  justify 
them  ?  Is  there  one  of  you  who  can  say  that  every  day  his  reason,  at 
evening,  looks  back  and  approves  everything  that  he  has  done  ?  Is  there 
one  of  you  that  does  not  sit  in  condemnation  at  the  bar  of  his  own  judg- 
ment every  single  day  that  he  lives  t  This  first  element  of  your  higher 
nature,  if  active,  is  sufficient  to  keep  you  habitually  under  condemna- 
tion to  yourselves.  Your  lower  nature  is  carrying  on  life  in  such  a 
way  that  the  very  first  element  of  your  true  manhood  condemns  it:  not 
in  single  things,  but  in  innumerable  things.  Do  we  not  all  the  time 
say,  "We  ought  to  be  more  under  the  guidance  of  our  reason ;  but  our 
feelings  carry  us  away"?  People  are  continually  saying,  "Oh! 
that  I  knew  how  to  be  more  reasoruxble^  that  I  might  not  make  so 
many  mistakes."  Men,  talking  among  themselves  about  human  life,  in- 
dependent of  theology,  and  without  bias,  admit  that  ihey  act  irration- 
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ally,  seeking  things  of  less  value  rather  than  of  higher  yalue;  indul^n^ 
feelings  that  ought  not  to  he  indulged ;  doing  things  to-day  that  they  know 
theywillbe  sorry  for  to-morrow;  over-eating  or  under-sleeping;  violating 
the  laws  of  body  or  mind  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  They  are  continually 
conducting  the  af&drs  of  life  in  ways  that  their  experience  teaches  them 
to  be  mischievous.  They  are  convinced  of  it  They  caxmot  help  know- 
ing it  There  is  not  a  single  man  here  to-day,  who,  if  I  should  put 
the  question  to  him,  <'Do  you  not  live  so  as  to  be  at  odds  with  your 
better  reason  1"  would  not  be  obliged  to  admit  that  he  does.  If  I  were 
to  call  upon  those  to  raise  their  hands  who  act  in  consonance  with  their 
reason,  is  there  one  of  you  that  could  hold  up  his  hand  t  And  if  there 
was  one  that  did  nose  his  hand,  would  you  not  laugh  at  him,  every  one 
of  you,  and  say,  ^^  No,  he  does  not  act  so  "  t 

Take  a  step  higher.  Do  you  live  habitually,  in  your  ordinary  affairs, 
in  your  social  intercourse,  in  the  things  that  you  seek  and  the  things 
that  you  avoid,  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  moral  sense  ?  Arc  you 
conscious  that  you  bring  to  bear  upon  your  conduct  the  great  moral 
measurements,  the  rights  and  the  wrongs,  that  have  been  determined 
by  the  holiest  experiences  of  the  best  men  of  the  world,  and  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  records  of  God*s  word,  as  God's  best  judgments  ex- 
pressed through  such  experiences  thi'ough  thousands  of  years  t  Do 
you  live  in  accord  with  them  ?  Are  you  uniformly  generous,  uniformly 
unselfish,  uniformly  true  t  Is  your  life  straight  t  Is  yoiur  path  from 
day  to  day  a  line  drawn  as  true  as  a  rule  could  draw  it  t  Are  you 
n^A^eous,  or  are  you  unrigTU-eoxJUA  t  Measure  your  life  by  this  higher 
moral  sentiment  Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  know  that  his  life  will 
not  bear  any  such  measm*ement  as  that  t  Every  man  says,  ^'  There  is 
not  a  faculty  that,  when  it  acts,  does  not  act  crookedly."  Take  any 
single  one  of  your  feelings  and  watch  it  for  a  single  day,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  so. 

When  the  shipmaster  is  steering  across  the  sea,  all  the  time  keep- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  compass,  and  holding  the  vessel  as  near  as  he  can 
to  an  exact  line,  it  seems  to  him  that  he  is  running  in  a  straight  line ; 
bathe  is  far  from  it  I  looked  with  gi*eat  interest  at  the  chai-ts  that 
were  laid  out  for  those  yachts  that  crossed  the  ocean.  They  undertook  to 
draw  the  shortest  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool;  and  it  seems, 
when  you  look  at  the  record  of  their  observations,  as  though  they  ran 
up  and  down,  constantly,  going  in  anything  but  a  straight  line,  al- 
though they  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were  following  a  dh*ect 
course. 

Let  a  man  take  any  one  of  \l\a  feelings,  and  chart  it  from  day  to 
day,  and  follow  it,  and  see  how  zig-zag  it  goes ;  how  out  of  proportion 
it  is ;  how  it  is  deficient  here  and  in  excess  there.    There  is  not  a  man 
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wbo  is  not  obliged  to  say,  *^  If  I  measure  bj  this  second  dement  of  man- 
hood, I  am  aU  the  time  Hying  below  my  manhood,  and  ont  of  tone  with 
myself." 

But  if  yon  bring  in  the  life  to  come,  the  consoionsness  of  God  ever- 
present,  the  considerations  which  spring  from  the  sweet,  and  pure,  and 
blessed  life  of  holiness  and  lore  in  the  heavenly  land ;  if  you  measnre 
by  that,  there  is  no  use  of  talking  about  it  We  know  so  little  of  it 
that  it  seems  like  the  filmiest  doad.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  enough,  in 
our  conception,  to  be  used  as  a  rule  or  measure.  The  higher  men  go 
up  in  true  manhood,  the  less  do  the}*  find  in  their  practical  life  to  please 
themselves  withal,  and  flatter  themselves  withal,  and  justify  themselves 
withal,  and  the  more  do  they  see  that  they  are  living  lower  than  the 
line  which  separates  between  the  animal  and  the  man.  Most  men  live 
below  that  equatorial  line.  Very  few  men  get  above  it ;  and  they  get 
but  a  very  few  degrees  above  it  And  there  is  not  a  roan  living,  who, 
if  he  takes  true  manhood,  and  measures  himself  by  it^  will  not  be 
obliged  to  say,  I  am  altogether  sinful. 

My  dear  friends,  I  do  not  care  on  what  theory  you  philosophize.  I 
am  not  anxious  that  you  should  believe  in  sin  as  defined  by  the  Armi- 
nian  or  the  Calvinist  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  you  any  old  or 
new  philosophy.  The  main  thing  is  that  men  should  have  such  a  con- 
ception of  their  inferiority,  and  of  the  lowness  at  which  they  are  liv- 
ing, that  they  shall  be  brought  into  the  conscious  need  of  succor  and 
help.  It  is  for  this  that  I  am  preaching.  You  are  living  below  your 
true  manhood.  It  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  you  come  to  yourself 
You  do  once  in  a  while. 

When  a  truly  eminent  Christian  man  dies,  and  the  sound  of  life  is 
for  a  short  time  hushed,  all  your  better  feelings  lay  down  their  warlike 
feathers,  and  there  rises  up  in  your  soul  a  consciousness,  an  ideal,  of 
what  you  ought  to  be,  and  how  you  ought  to  live,  for  a  single  moment^ 
it  may  be,  or  a  single  hour. 

I  have  seen  men  come  over  from  their  budness  in  New  York,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  brother — of  some  eminent  Christian — and  shed 
"tears  in  this  house.  When,  for  instance.  Brother  Coming  was  buried, 
I  saw  hard-faced  men  cry.  And  I  know  what  we  should  hear  such 
men  say  if  we  could  listen  to  their  conversation  as  they  walk  away  on 
such  occasions.  *' Dear  brother,"  sajs  one,  "we  have  been  working 
for  money ;  but  that  is  not  the  main  thing.  It  is  only  a  little  while 
that  it  can  do  us  any  good."  "That  is  true,"  says  another.  "  We 
must  die  soon.  It  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  just  such  a  fu- 
neral for  us.  And  are  we  ready  I"  And  so  these  two  men,  gray- 
haired,  it  may  be,  very  dmple  and  veiy  much  in  earnest,  give  expres- 
don  to  their  feelings  as  they  go  down  to  Fulton  Ferry.    And  as  they 
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cross  oyer  they  say  to  themselves,  '^  I  will  think  of  these  things,  and 
try  to  carry  the  impression  of  them  with  me."  But  when  they  go  up  the 
street  on  the  other  side  they  meet  this  man  and  that  man,  and  then* 
minds  are  distracted  from  these  serious  thoughts ;  and  when  they  get 
back  into  their  counting-room  they  forget  all  about  them.  They  did 
think  they  would  teU  ^eir  wives  all  about  it  when  they  got  home  at 
night ;  but^  when  at  the  supper-table,  they  were  asked,  *'  Husband,  did 
you  go  to  the  funeral  to-day?"  they  said,  "Yes."  "Was  it  a  good 
funeral  t"  "Very,  very."  That  was  all  they  had  to  say  about  it  I  And 
yet^  they  had  had  a  revelation.  They  had  come  to  themaelvesy  though 
it  was  but  for  an  hour. 

There  is  many  a  man,  tired,  weary,  who  strays  away  from  his  busi- 
ness, and,  it  may  be,  falls  in  at  some  concert  room.  Not  in  all  natui*es, 
but  in  some,  the  ima^nation  is  stirred  by  music,  and  as  they  listen  they 
are  affected.  They  think  it  simply  pleases  them ;  but  it  does  more  than 
that  It  wins  them,  and  lifts  them  into  finer  thoughts  and  higher  re- 
gions of  contemplation.  Thei*e  is  many  a  man  who,  as  he  has  listened 
to  music,  has  dreamed  dreams,  and  had  tears  run  down  his  cheeks. 
And  people  observing  his  emotion,  would  ask,  "What I  does  Men- 
delssohn affect  you  ?"  and  starting  up,  he  would  say,  "Oh  I  Mendelssohn, 
was  it  t  I  was  not  hearing  that  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else  "  Why,  the  man  had  come  to  himself,  under  the  sweet  bewitch- 
ment of  music.  All  his  grosser  feelings  had  gone  down,  because  his 
finer  feelings  had  gone  up,  and  he  was  judging  himself,  and  all  his  am- 
bitions and  desires,  by  a  higher  standard.  He  knew  enough  to  do  it, 
and  God  gave  him  a  chance ;  and  for  an  hour  he  came  to  himself,  and 
was  a  better  man. 

Now,  how  can  we  carry  this  coming  to  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it, 
and  cast  it  forward,  and  find  it  to-mon^ow,  and  the  next  day,  and  every 
day,  and  thus  live  in  our  real  manhood,  instead  of  below  it,  in*  our 
animal  manhood,  or  falsehood  t  ^ 

I  have  seen  many  a  man  learn  more  at  his  cradle  than  he  ever  did 
from  the  pulpit  I  have  seen  many  a  brave,  strong  man,  who  could 
&ce  theology,  and  who,  if  you  flashed  arguments  on  him,  was  not  hui-t 
by  them,  any  more  than  a  house  is  damaged  by  the  lightning  which 
strikes  the  lightning-rod,  and  runs  into  the  ground.  But  there  came  into 
his  home  a  stealthy  preacher,  without  notes.  A  little  flower  that  he 
has  cherished  begins  to  wither — and  you  never  know  how  much  you 
love  anything  till  it  begins  to  go  out  of  your  hand.  And  this  sti'ong 
man,  this  wise  man,  this  man  that  you  could  not  reason  with,  nor  do 
anything  with,  deliquesced  like  a  cluster  of  grapes  that  lies  under  the 
vintner's  crushing  foot  All  his  spiiit  was  like  the  juice  that  runs  out 
And  at  last  the  little  bird  ceased  to  sing.    And  the  flowers  lay  around 
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only  to  be  rebuked  a»  not  so  sweet  nor  so  beantifiil  as  the  one  little 
pale  face  among  them.  And  he  took  his  little  child  down  to  say  fiire- 
well  to  it ;  and  came  bade  home  sajring,  all  the  way,  inwardly,  ^  Oh 
God !  oh  Chdf  oh  God!"  And  coming  to  the  door,  there  was  noth- 
ing there.  And  going  into  the  house,  he  felt  how  hateful  everything 
looked  that  used  to  look  so  beaatifiiL  And  he  was  angry  if  the  servant 
happened  to  speak ;  and  then  was  ashamed  beoause  he  was  angry.  And 
he  did  not  know  what  ailed  hiuL  All  day  and  all  night  he  said  in 
himself,  "  What  is  this  life  worth  ?  What  is  all  my  money  worth  ? 
What  is  my  honor  worth?  Oh !  if  I  could  get  back  that  little  child 
again,  I  would  give  everything  I  have  in  this  world." 

Is  not  that  heartrsickness  ?  Is  not  that  the  coming  of  a  man  to 
himself,  and  saying,  '^  My  joy  does  not  depend  upon  my  riches  nor 
upon  my  honor,  but  upon  love."  Here  was  this  little  lover  nestling  in 
the  man's  bosom,  and  God  loved  it,  and  took  it,  and  left  the  £svther 
bankrupt  in  his  heart ;  and  he  bore  testimony,  ^^  I  cannot  be  fed  in  my 
soul  mth  bread,  nor  honor,  nor  money;  I  must  have  something  higher." 
Here  was  a  man  that  came  to  himself  for  an  hour,  and  stood  in  the 
royalty  of  his  divine  nature,  and  measured  his  life,  and  all  things,  by  a 
higher  standard,  and  rebuked  himself  saying,  ^^  Thou  art  poor,  and 
lean,  and  weak,  and  art  perishing  before  the  moth." 

Oh  I  who  would  invest  property  in  any  direction  in  which  he  could 
be  as  easily  bankrupted  os  a  man  can  be  in  his  heart  ?  And  yet,  yon 
put  your  heart's  treasure  in  the  keeping  of  a  child,  that  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  stumble  into  death.  At  every  step  you  put  your  hear^ 
and  all  you  have  of  higher  enjoyment,  into  the  keeping  of  chance^ 
which  to-day  is  like  a  bubble,  and  to-morrow  is  gone  as  the  bubble  is 
gona  And  do  you  suppose  men  do  not  think  of  these  things  ?  They 
do  think  of  them ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  them  is. 
I  tell  you,  it  is  your  ti*ne  manhood  sitting  in  judgment  on  your  oomm<»i 
life,  and  saying  to  every  one  of  you,  "You  are  living  outside  of  your- 
self;  you  are  not  living  as  God  made  you  to  live,  and  as  you  yourself 
know  that  you  ought  to  live.  You  are  not  good;  you  are  but  a  little 
good ;  you  are  not  half  good;  you  are  hardly  beginning  to  be  good"; 
and  vou  feel  it  to  be  so. 

It  is  a  glorious  discontent  when  a  man  is  brought  to  that  feeling 
provided  it  works  in  him  reformation — ^for  we  have  now  reached  that 
point  in  your  consciousness  in  which  I  think  you  will  see,  not  only  that 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  human  sinfulness  is  borne  out  by  fiicts,  but  that 
if  we  are  to  come  out  of  that  sinfulness,  it  must  be  by  a  tranaformation 
that  may  well  be  called  being  bam  again.  If  a  man  can  turn  himself 
upside  down,  so  that  the  bottom  shall  be  at  the  top,  and  the  top  shall 
be  at  the  bottom ;  if  a  man  can  live  so  that  his  whole  secular  nature  shall 
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be  subordinated,  and  his  whole  spiritaal  nature  shall  be  in  the  suprema- 
cy, is  he  not  bom  again  ?  And  can  a  man  come  to  that  state  unless  it 
is  given  him  by  the  spirit  of  God  ? 

My  dear  fiiends,  God  is  not  jealous.  He  is  just  as  willing  as  you 
are,  and  a  great  deal  more  willing  than  you  are,  that  you  should,  if  you 
can,  become  eminently  holy  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spuit  If  any 
one  of  you  can  rise  up  and  change  your  reason,  and  moral  sense,  and 
selfish  disposition,  you  have  peifect  liberty  to  do  it.  There  is  no* 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  God  that  should  hinder  you.  There  is  no  royal 
'way  that  you  must  walk  in  order  to  come  back  to  yourself  and  to  him. 

My  child  has  in  the  cellar  what  he  calls  a  little  garden ;  and  on 
going  down  there  I  find  that  he  has  set  his  tulip  bulbs  in  a  row  in  the 
sand,  and  lighted  tallow  candles  and  placed  one  over  against  each  bulb. 
And  I  say,  "  Well,  my  son,  what  now  f*  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I  am  going 
to  raise  flowers."  "  But,"  I  say,  "  you  cannot  bring  flowers  out  by 
candle  light  Ton  must  take  your  bulbs  out  of  doors  where  they  will 
have  the  sunlight,  or  you  can  get  no  flowers  from  them."  '^  That  may 
do  for  old  folks,  father,"  he  says ;  *'  but  I  am  going  to  raise  tulips  by 
candle  light"  "  Well,"  I  say,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  it 
if  you  can.  Try  it ;  and  by  and  by,  when  you  have  found  out  whether 
you  can  do  it  or  not,  you  will  be  willing  to  go  out  and  avail  yourself 
of  the  sunlight" 

If  you  think  you  can  bring  out  spiritual  graces  without  the  divine 
quickening  you  need  not  hesitate  to  try  it  If  you  do  not  need  the 
influence  of  that  divine  soul  which  is  full  of  attraction,  which  is  full  of 
beauty  and  blessedness,  and  which  is  waiticg  above,  and  longing  to 
help,  you  ai'e  at  liberty  to  get  along  without  it  If  you  have  power  in 
yourself  which  is  sufficient  for  you,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  use  it  It  would  not  be  transcending  your  right,  and  it  would  not 
violate  any  part  of  the  divine  economy,  nor  hurt  the  feelings  of  your 
Father  in  heaven. 

But  ah,  when  you  make  your  first  essays,  and  try  to  live  by  the 
manhood,  and  not  by  the  animalhood  that  is  in  you,  I  think  there  is 
not  one  single  one  of  you  that  will  not  by  and  by  come  out  humbled, 
and,  like  a  little  child,  say,  ''  O  Lord  God  I  I  never  can  do  this  work. 
Inspire  me ;  quicken  me ;  change  me ;  dwell  in  me :  I  think  that  then 
I  can  do  it ;  but  without  Thee  I  can  do  nothing."  I  say  to  you  that 
you  may  try  a  thousand  times,  but  you  never  will  come  into  a  true 
manhood  until  the  spirit  of  God  helps  you.  You  are  too  weak ;  you 
are  too  wicked ;  you  are  too  ignorant ;  you  are  too  strongly  bound  by 
habit  But  there  is  that  great  daylight  over  your  head.  There  is  the 
great  loving  heart  of  God.  Oh !  that  great  love  of  God  which  sounds 
in  the  heaven  as  the  ocean  sounds  upon  the  earth,  that  great  love  of 
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Ood  which  stretches  abroad  through  the  universe,  as  the  air  enooro- 
passes  this  whole  globe — ^that  is  the  secret  power  of  this  ^ole  realm  ; 
and  it  hungers  for  jon,  and  waits  for  you. 

Open  your  heart  to  this  love.    Confess  your  poverty,  your  selfish- 
ness, and  your  lowness  of  life.    Ask  God  to  lift  you  into  your  true 
manhood.    He  will  hear  your  prayer,  and  will  not  wait  till  you  oome 
.very  near  to  him,  before  he  comes  to  you. 

And  now  I  go  bade  to  the  parable,  and  say,  in  closing,  that  when 
the  prodigal  first  came  to  himself,  he  thought  of  his  father,  and  hia 
fatherland,^  and  determined  to  go  back  and  confess  his  wrong.  And 
he  made  up  his  stoiy.  '^I  will  go  to  my  father,"  he  said,  *'and 
acknowledge  my  fault,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me  and  take  me  again, 
and  let  me  be  his  servant"  He  started ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  clear  back  before  he  was  welcomed.  The  father  saw  him  afar  off, 
and  had  compassion  on  him,  and  ran  to  meet  him.  Although  the 
father  was  the  one  that  was  injured,  although  the  father  was  right  and 
the  son  was  all  wrong,  it  was  the  father  that  went  and  made  the  con- 
cession, as  it  were.  And  when  the  son  began  his  confession,  the  fiEtther 
cut  it  in  two,  and  called  for  the  i-obe,  and  the  sandals,  and  the  ring,  and 
the  feast  And  there  was  blessedness  in  that  man's  heart  He  had 
risen  up  out  of  animalhood  into  manhood  ;  he  had  come  to  himself; 
his  father  had  found  him ;  and  he  was  indeed  blessed. 

Are  there  not  some  to-day  who  need  this  call  firom  their  God  t  Axe 
there  not  some  to  whom  it  will  be  welcome  ?  Are  there  not  some  who 
are  on  the  way  back  from  their  wanderings  and  wickedness  to  the 
Shrphei*d  and  Bishop  of  their  souls  ? 

May  God  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort  you,  and  teach  you,  and 
sanctify  you,  that  you  may  be  bom  out  of  the  old  life  of  the  flesh,  and 
into  the  new  life  of  the  spuit ;  and  that  finally  you  may  reach  your 
Father's  kingdom- 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SEEMOK 

Wo  Tonder  thanks  to  thee,  our  Heayenly  Father,  that  we  are  not  left  to  dlsconi  the 
tnith  fls  it  shines  in  the  fibce  of  nature.  For  above  that  which  this  world  says,  then 
bast  spoken  to  ns,  speaking  by  holy  men  of  old;  speaking  chiefly  by  thy  Son,  Jesns,  our 
Sayior;  and  now,  again,  still  interpreting  and  enlarging  thy  tmth  in  oar  own  experience; 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  guiding,  sanctifying,  and  making  manlAiSt  the  things  that  belong  to 
life.  Wo  thank  thee  that  we  axe  not  of  this  world,  as  the  flowers  are  that  spring  np,  and 
perish,  and  are  known  no  more.  Rising  higher  than  all  things  which  thou  hast  made, 
we  are  destined  for  thy  kingdom  aboye.  For  ns  is  a  life  beyond*  We  are  emptied  out 
of  this  life  into  a  more  glorious  sphere— planted  here;  transplanted  there;  growing  that 
we  may  grow  better  hereafter;  prepared  for  onr  fmit;  for  all  that  endless  expansion  and 
glory  of  being  which  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  which  the  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  it 
hath  not  entered  Into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceiye.  And  yet,  how  great  is  the  way 
throngh  which  we  are  passing  toward  oar  own  selyes.  We  behold  oar  manhood  in  the 
royalty  of  Christ  Thon,  O  Jesns,  wort  the  only  perfect  man  that  the  earth  has  oyer  seen. 
And  though  thou  art  Qod,  thou  art  man.  Now  in  thee  we  behold  the  stature  of  the  per- 
foctness  of  manhood.  To  that  we  aspire.  Through  passions,  through  temptations,  through 
defilements,  through  darkness,  through  weakness,  through  mortal  hindrances,  we  arc 
pressing  toward  it*  We  haye  not  reached  it  yet.  We  see  it  aftur  off.  It  goes  down. 
As  the  lights  sink  when  the  ship  is  storm-tossed,  so,  often,  our  guiding  star  is  lost.  The 
hght  by  which  we  steer  is  gone.  And  yet,  it  comes  again.  And  through  storm  and 
through  night  we  press  forward,  that  we  may  reach  this  mark ;  that  we  may  come  to 
this  prize;  that  we  may  inherit  our  high  calling.  We  desire  to  be  like  thee;  yet  in  this 
mortal  state  we  shall  neyer  reach  to  that  blessedness.  Grant  that  we  may  at  least  find 
this,  that  thou  art  guiding  and  teaching  and  discipliQing,  that  when  we  drop  this  mor.al 
body  we  may  rise  and  be  blessed  in  thy  presence  foreyer  more  perfect. 

And  grant  that  we  may  have,  all  the  way  through  life,  a  tender  sense  of  thine  inter- 
est in  us;  that  thy  Spirit  is  werking  in  us;  that  we  axe  not  left  to  our  own 
reason,  nor  to  the  conyoying  of  oar  own  Judgment  and  experience.  We  are  by 
thy  good  proyidence  created,  and  guided;  and  by  thy  grace  we  are  instructed 
and  led.  Grant  that  we  may  have  comfort  in  believing  that  if  in  a  sweet  and 
childlike  spirit  we  submit  oursolyes  to  thy  leading,  none  of  us  shall  ftill;  that  through 
what  way  soever  we  may  be  carried,  all  ways  shall  end  in  the  blessedness  above. 
Grant  that  we  may  see  the  future  more  clearly  than  we  do  the  present,  and  that 
we  may  feel  the  invisible  more  powerflilly  than  we  do  the  visible.  Loosen  our  hold 
upon  the  things  of  this  life.  Grant  that  we  may  take  firmer  hold  upon  the  things  of  the 
life  that  is  to  come.  May  we  learn  how  to  set  our  affections  upon  things  above,  and  not 
upon  thipgs  of  the  earth.  Grant  that  that  mind  which  was  m  thee  may  be  in  us;  and 
that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  gentleness,  and  lowliness,  and  humbleness  of  mind. 
Grant  that  we  may  live  not  only  bo  as  to  be  ourselves  happy,  but  so  as  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness on  every  side.  May  our  victories  in  our  souls  cheer  others'  conflicts  of  life.  May 
our  experience  be  a  source  of  consolation  and  hope  to  those  who  are  in  a  dubious  way. 
May  we  be  firm,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  those  who  need  some  one  to  guide 
them.  And  we  mray  that  we  may  commune  together  as  we  travel,  in  psalms,  in  hymns, 
in  spiritual  songs,  in  sweet  converse  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  us,  and  in  the  hope  of  all 
the  happiness  that  is  to  come.  May  we  cheer  the  wilderness,  and«  though  pilgrims,  re- 
joice in  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  God. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  th^ee  that  thou  wilt,  this  morning,  suit  thy  kindness  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  that  are  gathered  here*  Thou  lookest  within ;  and  that  which 
is  shut  to  every  outward  eye  is  seen  of  thee— all  sorrows,  all  fears,  all  sadness  of 
heart.  Be  pleased  to  draw  near  to  those  who  need  thee  to^iay.  Be  light  to  them  that 
are  in  darkness;  be  comfort  to  those  that  are  in  despondency.  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord, 
what  are  the  wrestlings  of  the  affection  of  parents  la  behalf  of  children,  of  children  in 
behalf  of  parents,  and  of  friends  for  friends.  Holy  are  these  conflicts,  incited  by  thee, 
and  fhli  of  disinterestedness.  More  like  thyself  are  we  when  we  strive,  bearing  each 
others  burdens  for  one  another's  welfare,  than  in  any  estate  that  this  world  knows. 
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Grant,  then,  that  all  those  who  are  troubled  for  otilicn,  ina7  to-day  find  thy  presence, 
the  reBtfalncsB  of  thy  Spirit,  its  strength,  and  its  wisdom.  May  none,  bearing  their 
children  in  their  arms  to  thee,  go  away  saying,  Hy  Lord  hath  forgotten  to  bo  gracious. 
Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  those  who  are  almost  desponding,  who  have  watched, 
and  labored,  and  waited,  and  seen  no  suswer,  may  take  fresh  hope,  and  be  able  to  say. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trast  him.  To  whom  shall  they  oome  but  onto  theet  O 
liord  JesnsI  may  they  never  leaye  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  To  thee  may  they  oome,  and 
there  may  they  abide.  And  bdieTing  thy  promises,  may  they  narer  oeaae,  while  lift 
and  breath  shall  last,  to  tnist  in  thee. 

Webeseechoftheethat  thou  wilt  draw  back  any  that  are  wandering,  and  reclaim 
them  to  better  thoughts.  And  grant  that  to  those  that  have  been  defiled,  and  are  css- 
ried  away  fipom  themsdves,  and  away  from  honor  and  integrity,  the  way  of  retnm  ^may 
not  be  made  precipitous.  Grant  that  we  may  remember  those  who  are  oat  of  the  way, 
even  as  tbon  didst;  and  that  we  may  in  our  measore  become  mereifiil  priests  unto  them, 
even  as  thou  didat  become  a  high  priest  touched  with  a  feeling  of  onx  infirmities,  and 
giving  thyself  fbr  us,  that  we  might  bo  brought  back  to  thee.  Hay  we  not  forgot  the 
lesson.    Hay  we  seek  to  use  all  the  force  of  life  for  the  wdfiwe  of  those  amind  about  us. 

Be  near  to  all  those  whose  trouble  is  with  themselves ;  who  have  conflicts  with  their 
passions,  with  their  stormy  tempers,  with  their  obdurate  pride;  who  know  the  better 
way,  and  seek  to  cover  mountain  sides  where  rooks  are  with  the  sweet  growths  of  char- 
ity. Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  liord,  that  they  may  have  faith  ministered  to  them; 
Xh.'si  thoy  may  have  strength  given  to  them,  and  above  all  things,  divine  infiaence— the 
indwellingof  thy  Spirit^ that  shall  calm  them.  Thou  that  couldst  quiet  the  atorm— 
canst  thou  not  quiet  the  unruly  passions  of  the  unrestftil  heart  ?  We  beaeech  of  thee 
that  thou  wilt  help  every  one  that  sees  but  a  little,  to  keep  the  glimmer  in  his  eye,  and 
never  look  away,  nor  lose  the  guiding  light. 

Draw  near  to  those  who  know  themselves  to  be  castaways,  and  fiun  would  return, 
but  are  appalled  at  the  greatnesaof  the  way,  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  ovcroome.  O 
thou  that  didst  give  fbith,  comfort  and  cheer  tbem,  that  they  may  have  strength  to  tske 
bold  upon  it.  There  is  no  help  in  themselves;  they  cannot  rescue  themselves;  but  thou 
canst  be  a  deliverer  to  them,  and  thou  canst  bring  ihem  bock.  If  they  cannot  them- 
selves walk,  thou  canst,  with  eveilasting  strength,  take  them  in  thine  arms,  and  bring 
them  back;  and  we  beseech  of  thoe  that  thou  wilt  do  it. 

Are  there  not  unanswered  prayers!  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  prayers  laid  up, 
that  yet  shall  break  with  blessings  upon  the  heads  of  children,  and  those  that  axe  out  of 
the  way  f 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wUt  teach  us  to  be  more  tender-hearted  one  toward 
another,  in  honor  preferring  one  another.  Grant  that  we  may  set  such  examples  before 
men  in  all  things  that  they  shall  learn  to  lovo  thee,  and  to  glorify  thy  name.  . 

We  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  spread  the  troth  through  all  thecommuni^;  that 
thou  wilt  teach  men  to  love  evil  less;  to  delight  lees  in  the  ^report  of  evil.  Oh  grant 
that  men  may  rise  up  higher  into  honor,  and  love  the  things  that  arc  pure  and  noble,  and 
Just,  and  true,  and  right.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us  to  take  stumbling-blodka 
out  of  each  other's  way,  and  put  none  therein.  And  may  we  all  labor  to  make  the  Lord's 
highway  a  way  prepared  fbr  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  return  thereon,  and  oome  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  Joy  upon  their  head. 

And  when  we  shall  have  served  thee  according  to  thy  righteous  will,  when  we  ahaH 
have  fulfilled  all  the  duty  that  is  apportionod  to  us  in  our  feeble  and  limited  life,  grant 
that  we  may  come  to  the  hour  of  death  with  more  Joy  than  that  with  which  children  seek 
their  couch  at  night.  Grant  that  death  may  have  no  fears.  Hay  the  night  thereof  oome 
foil  of  stars;  and  may  wo  discern  the  morning  Just  beyond,  and  hear  the  voices  that  call 
— even  the  voices  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride— saying,  Come.  And  departing  llrom  this 
mortal  sphere  aad  all  its  imperfections,  grant  that  wo  may  rise,  in  the  glory  of  the  divine 
image,  to  claim  our  place,  and  be  claimed,  with  the  blessed  welcome.  Good  and  iaithftil 
servants  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  s^all  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  erermoie.    Ai 
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"  When  thej  irer«  filled,  he  said  onto  hit  disciples,  Oathor  the  firagmenta  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost' Who.  VL  IS. 
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This  is  a  part  of  one  of  those  miracles  of  the  Master,  by  which, 
upon  occasion,  when  the  mokitade  l^ked  food  and  were  faint,  he  mul- 
tiplied the  loaf  in  a  marvelous  way,  and  gave  to  the  necessities  of  them 
alL  When  they  had  all  fed,  and  were  set^  he  directed  his  disciples  to 
gather  up  the  fragments ;  and  for  this  reason — 'Hhat  nothing  be  lost." 
They  took  up  ^Hwelve  baskets"  fall.  The  word  in  the  original  sig- 
nifies l^at  kind  of  basket  in  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  carry 
with  them  their  provision.  For  the  Jews,  in  traveling,  for  fear  that 
they  would  be  defiled  in  passing  through  peoples  or  nations  that  were 
not  sanctified,  took  their  provision  with  them  in  little  baskets.  So 
they  were  not  very  large.  And  the  multiplication  of  the  loaf  was  staid 
very  nearly  at  the  point  at  which  the  appetite  of  the  multitude  was 
staid.  Yet,  there  was  a  little  left;  and  that  little  was  to  be  gathei'ed 
up,  that  nothing  should  be  thrown  away  or  lost 

I  might,  from  this,  discourse  upon  the  propriety  of  economy  and 
fimgality;  though  that  is  not  my  purpose  to-night,  except  inciden- 
tally. It  is  strictly  in  the  line  of  this,  to  spiritualize  it,  and  to  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  truth,  which  is  everywhere  represented  as  bread 
upon  which  the  soul  feeds. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Gospel  the  minister  is  obliged  to  preach 
upon  many  stately  topics,  to  discuss  many  wide-reaching  principles,  to 
bring  forward  doctrines  in  their  more  important  applicatiotis  both  to 
the  life  within  and  to  external  duties.  There  are  certain  massive 
themes  upon  which  he  dwells,  and  dwells  fitly.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  fragments,  any  one  of  which,  perhaps,  is  not  large  enough 
for  a  whole  discourse,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  lost — a  great  many 
themes ;  a  great  many  truths ;  a  great  many  minor  applications  of 
truths ;  and  it  is  to  gather  up  some  of  these  that  I  shall  speak  familiarly 
to  you  to-night,  as  I  have  on  not  a  few  occasions  before,  addressing 
my  remarks  particularly  to  the  young. 
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There  are  a  great  many  themes  which  ought  to  be  taaght  the  yonn^ 
in  the  family,  and  which  are  better  taught  in  every  Christian  and  well- 
ordered  family,  because  there  they  ai'e  not  only  taught,  but  enforced 
by  drill — )ind  all  teaching  should  hare  drill  accompanying  it>  if  possi- 
bla  Above  all  other  places,  the  Christian  household  is  a  comprehensive 
school,  and  it  is  a  school  that  teaches  that  which  only  love  can  best 
teach,  and  which  a  mother  and  a  &ther,  above  all  others,  have  the 
patience  to  teach,  without  reproach,  without  weariness,  and  without  any 
other  reward  than  the  well-doing  of  the  pupil. 

If  the  family  does  not  teach  the  things  of  which  I  shall  speak,  then 
the  school  should.  But  we  are  peculiarly  situated  in  this  congregation. 
There  are  in  these  cities  thousands  (and  of  these  thousands  hundreds 
corae  here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath)  for  whom  there  is  no  parents' 
voice ;  who  are  thrown  out  of  the  family ;  many  of  whom  never  were 
blessed  with  a  Christian-household  instruction ;  many  of  whom  have 
long  since  left  the  parental  roof.  And  never  have  they  derived  much 
etMcal  instruction  from  schools.  The  merest  rudiments  of  learning — 
and  those  perhaps  in  the  harshest  and  severest  way — ^iiavB  they  re- 
ceived. There  are  hundreds  that  come  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
every  year  who  really  have  had  nobody  to  befriend  them,  and  to  say 
to  them  what  a  parent  should  say,  or  what  a  kind  and  affectionate 
teacher  should  say.  And'  though  nobody  can  make  up  the  defi<den<7, 
a  pastor  may  do  something  toward  it  It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  to- 
mi^t,  to  introduce  some  topics  which  should  bo  taught  in  the  family, 
or  in  the  school,  but  which,  perhaps,  may  be  somewhat  taught  here — 
lit  least  so  far  as  to  be  better  than  nothing. 

Let  me  remind  you,  before  proceeding  further,  that  manhood  is  the 
supreme  end  of  our  life.  It  has  often  been  the  theme  on  which  I  have 
dwelt,  that  we  are  not,  in  this  world,  so  much  to  seek  honor  and 
wealth,  as,  by  the  acquisition  of  these  things,  to  seek  an  end  beyond 
them — ^namely,  a  large  and  true  manhood.  Considered  even  in  its 
secular  relations,  that  is  the  most  important  end  of  life ;  and  considered 
in  its  spiiitual  and  eternal  relations,  it  is  the  great  end  which  we  are  to 
seek.  Whatever  may  be  the  methods  by  which  we  are  developing  our 
duty  and  our  life,  the  thing  which  we  should  have  ultimately  in  view, 
is  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  must  be  chiefly  the  result  of  what  you  do  in  early  life.  The 
habits  which  you  form ;  the  opinions  which  you  embrace;  the  society 
into  which  you  throw  yourself;  the  tastes  which  grow  up  in  you — 
these  will  modify  your  whole  life,  and  probably  will  control  it  For 
youth  is,  in  the  economy  of  providence,  that  plastic  period  in  which 
everything  takes  shape  easily,  and  then  sets.  As  it  is  with  lime  that 
is  meant  to  be  set  in  water,  or  as  it  is  with  plaster  of  Paris  which  is 
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meant  to  be  set  out  of  water,  which  takes  but  a  little  time  before  it  bc> 
comes  solid  and  hard,  so  that  what  yon  do  with  it  must  be  done  soon, 
or  it  will  be  past  your  control ;  thus  is  it  with  youth.  That  period  in 
which  men  receive  impressions  easily  is  their  early  life ;  and  they  rap- 
idly drift  away  from  it ;  and  the  further  they  go  away  from  it,  the 
harder  it  is  for  them  to  change.  If  you  are  to  be  men,  and  men  in 
Christ  Jesus,  it  is  of  titmscendent  importance  that  you  begin  eai-ly. 

There  are  a  hundred  small  things,  any  one  of  which  in  itself  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance  when  compared  with  themes  which 
are  often  discouiised  to  you — ^those  which  have  to  do  with  our  eternal 
relatLons^-^but  which,  taken  together,  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and  ai*o 
most  important  in  their  results.    Let  us  enumerate  some  of  these. 

One  of  the  £rst  things  that  I  would  say  to  the  young,  both  men  and 
women,  is  in  the  homely  form  of  a  proverb — Enery  one  shoiUd  be 
wiUifig  to  creip  before  he  tcaiks.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
important  thing;  and  yet,  it  is  of  exceeding  importance.  There  is 
hardly  a  young  man  that  goes  out  from  his  father  s  house  who  does 
not  want  money  before  he  earns  it  He  does  want  to  walk  before  he 
can  creep.  There  is  hardly  a  young  nkan  that  goes  out  into  life  who 
does  notVant  the  reputation  of  being  smart  before  he  is  smart  There 
19  hardly  a  single  drde  in  which  you  see  half  a  dozen  young  men,  that 
you  do  not  see  them  aping  something ;  making  believe ;  "  putting  on 
airs,"  as  the  saying  is.  They  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  bravery, 
a  position,  or  something  else,  which  they  have  not  attained.  They  ai-e 
not  willing  to  creep  before  they  walk.  The  very  beginning  of  life 
develops  a  tendency  in  men  to  &lse  appearances;  to  insincerity;  to  an 
estimation  which  is  radically  unmanly ;  to  a  desire  to  have  what  does 
not  belong  to  them — ^what  they  have  no  right  to  claim  by  reason  of 
anything  that  they  are,  or  that  they  have  been.  To  be  vrithout  pi'e- 
tense ;  to  desire  to  have  only  that  which  you  can  legitimately  lay  claim 
to,  of  praise,  of  sympathy,  of  reputation,  of  means — ^to  have  a  manly 
pride,  by  which  you  shall  be  the  factor  of  that  which  is  in  your  own 
possession — ^that  is  thoroughly  salutary.  An  honest  manhood  scorns 
pretense  and  appearances.  These  are  the  signs  of  unripeness,  not  only, 
but  they  are  vicious,  bad  signs  in  a  child. 

How  foolishly  pimishments  are  administered!  Parents,  if  a  child 
drops  a  precious  piece  of  wate,  and  breaks  it^  whip  him,  although  it 
very  likely  is  not  his  £ftult ;  but  they  will  see  the  child  running  through 
a  course  of  insincerity  without  the  slightest  idea  that  that  deserves 
chastisemient  Faults  ought  not  to  be  punished;  they  ought  to  be 
mildly  checked  and  gently  rebuked ;  but  those  traits,  in  the  beginnings 
of  life,  which  indicate  the  want  of  essential  truth,  and  of  ti*ue  manli- 
ness, the  parent  should  scorn,  and  should  teach  every  young  mak  and 
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every  jonng  middBn  to  scorn.  Simplicity,  tnithy  and  willingness  to 
stand  just  where  you  are  until  by  legitimate  means  yon  can  laise  jaar- 
self  away  from  that  place--that  is  the  beginning  of  manliness. 

In  moving  forward  in  life,  ereiy  one  shonld  be  willing  to  be  yoang 
before  he  is  old.  It  is  not  expected  of  yon  that  you  will  know  or  that 
you  will  have  more  than  belongs  to  your  time  of  life.  You  need  not 
be  ashamed  because  you  do  not  know  more  than  those  of  your  age  are 
expected  to  know.  Above  all,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  firugality, 
in  all  its  relations.  The  not  being  ashamed  of  just  what  one  is,  and 
just  what  one  has,  one's  willingness  to  stand  square  and  open  on  the  red 
&cts  of  his  case,  has  saved  many  and  many  a  young  man,  not  merely 
fi'om  dishonor  within,  but  from  the  most  fatal  damage  without  For 
there  are  very  few  young  persons  who  are  willing  to  say,  "I  am  poor." 
The  young  man  that  comes  down  to  the  city  to  tiy  for  life,  comes 
with  a  seedy  coat^  or  with  a  country  cut  in  his  coat ;  and  he  is  asham- 
ed of  it  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  rather  I  He  brought 
the  best  he  had,  and  that  is  good  enough.  If  other  people  do  not  like 
it,  that  is  their  lookout  It  is  the  best  that  he  can  sdSbrd ;  and  he 
ought  to  have  manliness  enough  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  and  to  say  to 
those  who  find  fault  with  his  dress,  *^  You  mind  yom*  affiiiis,  and  I  will 
mind  mine.  This  coat  was  good  enough  at  home,  and  it  is  good  enough 
here.''  But  no,  he  womes,  and  frets,  and  chafes.  He  has  seen  some 
man's  ape  that  had  a  fine  coat,  and  he  longs  for  one :  but  it  is  not  within 
his  power  to  get  it  exoept  by  some  such  process  as  materially  damages 
him,  his  exchequer,  and  his  prospects. 

That  is  not  all  It  does  not  stop  where  it  begins.  Legitimately, 
he  should  put  himself  in  such  relations  for  support  as  his  slender  means 
will  allow;  but  no,  he  is  annoyed  because  he  cannot  take  a  first-dass 
boarding  house.  He  sees  other  men  that  are  no  better  than  he  is  do  it ; 
audit  ^d^  Aim,  as  he  says.  It  hurts  his  pride,  Itis  a  kindof  pride  that 
ought  to  be  hurt !  That  is  a  true  pride  which  sides  with  a  man's  nobler 
nature,  and  not  with  his  meaner  nature.  What  if  you  have  to  go  to  a 
fourth  or  fifth  rate  boarding  house  1  What  if  you  have  to  boaid  yoar> 
self  1  There  is  many  a  better  man  than  you  that  has  lived  upon  the 
loaf  that  he  has  bought  from  day  to  day.  It  is  far  better  that  you 
should  stand  square  on  your  honesty  and  on  your  simplicity,  and  say,  ^  I 
have  just  so  much ;  I  came  here  to  make  my  living  legitimately ;  and 
I  will  maintain  my  independence.  If  I  have  but  a  farthing,  I  will  live 
on  a  farthing.  I  am  not  going  beyond  my  means."  Is  not  that  man- 
ly t  But  is  it  the  spirit  that  is  usually  manifested  t  Are  not  people 
ashamed  of  frugality  1  Do  not  people  wish  to  put  on  a  pretentioua 
look? 

Then  they  are  obliged  to  follow  it  up.    They  are  involved  in  this 
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and  that  expense.  They  are  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till 
by-and-by  poverty  goads  them  to  dishonesty,  and  they  betake  them- 
selves to  dishonest  ways  of  obtaining  money.  It  is  the  shame  of 
living  according  to  their  means ;  it  is  the  shame  of  living  poorly  while 
they  are  poor,  and  waiting  for  a  better  day  when  tl^ey  shall  come  to 
thrift  legitimately,  by  their  own  feitility  and  industry — ^it  is  this  that 
has  wrecked  and  rained  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men. 

Frugality  is  a  beautiful  quality.  It  is  a  quality  of  which,  in  itself 
considered,  no  man  needs  to  be  ashamed.  And  I  think  that  abroad 
they  understand  these  things  better  than  we  do.  I  have  obsei'ved  many 
respects  in  which  things  ai'e  better  abroad  than  at  home — although  it 
is  not  the  fashion  to  think  so.  For  instance,  there  men  are  more  wil- 
ling to  live  accoi'ding  to  that  which  they  really  have  than  they  are  here. 
They  are  less  disposed  to  make  a  show  than  men  are  among  us.  Here, 
where  men  are  on  a  democratic  equality,  they  think  that  if  they  do  not 
live  as  weU  as  eveiybody  else  does  that  moves  in  the  circle  to  which 
they  belong,  they  are  thrown  out>  or  thrown  down.  They  do  not  con- 
ceive that  a  man's  manhood  depends  on  his  inside  and  not  his  outside 
life. 

Keep  within  your  means  if  you  starve.  You  had  better  go  out  of 
life  by  starvation,  than  stay  in  it  and  maintain  yourself  by  dishonest  or 
indii-ect  methods.  Live  within  your  means.  If  you  are  young,  and 
healthy,  and  hearty,  make  two  things  a  matter  of  pride:  firsts  that  you 
will  not  live,  from  month  to  month,  one  failhing  m  debt ;  and  second^ 
that  if  you  can  only  lay  up  one  single  shilling  during  the  year,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  will  be  one  shilling  better  off  than  you  were  at  the 
'beginning. 

This  is  a  very  singular  thing  to  be  talking  about  in  the  pulpit,  is  it 
not?  And  yet,  a  young  man  that  undertakes  to  follow  these  directions 
will  do  more  for  his  moi*als  than  I  can  explain  to  you  to-night  For, 
where  a  man  practices  frugality  and  economy,  and  attempts  to  regulate 
his  life  on  such  a  glorious  pattern  as.  that^  consider  what  self-denial, 
what  courage,  and  what  independence  in  the  midst  of  taunting  associ- 
ates, it  will  require. 

Do  you  say  that  these  are  virtues  of  the  lower  order  t  Yes,  they 
may  be  virtues  of  the  lower  order ;  and  yet»  no  man  can  pi'actice  them 
under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  been  describing  without  being  de- 
veloped in  the  higher  graces.  How  patience,  how  ingenuity,  how  in- 
dustry and  foresighti  how  all  the  manly  graces,  ai'e  developed  through 
stubborn  independence  and  a  wise  frugality  on  the  part  of  the  young 
when  they  are  beginning  life ! 

•  There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  for  a  man  to  know  that  he  is  inde- 
pendent   And  it  doea  not  requii'e  wealth  to  enable  a  man  to  £eel  so. 
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When  a  man  feels,  **  I  am  neither  rich  nor  very  poor,  and  I  have  the 
art  of  Uving  within  my  means,"  he  is  a  prince.  The  catis&ction  and 
happmess  of  that  feeling  are  immeasurable.  And  the  attempt  to  live 
in  a  contrary  way  opens  the  door  to  temptations  that  very  few  are  able 
to  resist  The  mere  attempt  to  acqaire  a  fortune  will  tend  to  drift  one 
itito  gross  materialism.  If  that  were  the  only  object  of  your  life,  it 
would  very  likely  make  you  stingy  by-and-by.  Excessive  frugality 
would  work  into  something  else.  It  would  lay  a  temptation  on  yon  to 
amass  means.  And  the  tendency  of  this  temptation  would  be  to  gain 
more  and  more  strength. 

But  remember,  while  you  are  practicing  economy  in  life,  that  this 
is  only  a  lower  form  of  manhood,  and  that  you  must  go  on  beyond 
it.'  Remember  that  your  happiness  is  to  spring  from  the  qualities  of 
your  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  not  from  the  external  conditions 
which  you  keep  up,  important  as  these  are,  as  moral  drill-masters. 

Next,  you  must  6eciu*e,  as  you  go,  your  own  education.  One  man 
cannot  educate  another  man.  Every  man  must  educate  bimaplf.  The 
school  gives  him  a  chance ;  books  give  him  a  chance;  teachers fiidJitate 
and  help ;  but,  after  all,  the  man  is  schoolmaster  as  well  as  scholar.  He 
is  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Many  men  are  said  to  be  self-taught  No  man  was  ever  taught  in 
any  other  way.  Do  you  suppose  a  man  is  a  bucket  to  be  hung  on  the 
well  of  knowledge  and  pumped  full?  Man  is  a  creature  that  learns 
by  the  exertion  of  his  own  faculties.  There  are  aids  to  learning,  of 
various  kinds ;  but  no  matter  how  many  of  these  fuds  a  man  may  be 
surrounded  by,  after  all  the  learning  is  that  which  he  himself  acquires. 
And  whether  he  is  in  college  or  out  of  college,  in  school  or  out  of 
school,  every  man  must  educate  himself.  And  in  our  times  and  our 
community  every  man  has  the  means  of  doing  it 

To  begin  at  the  lowest,  many  of  you  will  be  workers — not  brain- 
workers,  but  hand-workers.  You  will  be  called  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  manual  labor.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it;  but,  after  all,  a 
man  ought  not  to  work  with  his  hands  alone.  He  may  begin  in  that 
way ;  but  every  man's  hand  ought  to  be  taught  to  think ;  and  eveiy 
year  he  ought  to  work  more  with  his  head,  and  less  with  his  hand  I 
do  not  blame  any  man  for  being  a  day-laborer,  or  a  menial  laborer ;  but 
I  do  blame  a  man  when  he  is  content  to  labor  with  his  hand,  and  never 
aspires  to  anything  beyond  that — ^never  makes  that  hand  fuller,  more 
industrious,  more  capable.  Every  young  man  who  begins  to  woii^ 
with  his  hand  should  put  brains  in  the  palm  of  that  hand,  and  educate 
it,  so  that  it  shall  become  morcf  and  more  potential.  For,  in  this  world, 
after  all,  that  which  ranks  men  is  the  brain  that  they  have,  the  kind  of 
brain  that  they  have,  and  the  power  which  they  have  in  tliat  brain. 
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And  every  year  one  should  educate  himself  not  only  by  drill  and  skill 
of  hand,  but  also  by  the  acquisition  of  ideas.  Every  year  one  should 
read  more,  and  every  year  one  should  learn  and  do  more. 

Here  is  a  very  great  fault,  my  young  friends,  with  you.  I  do  not 
blame  you  that  you  are  jovial.  You  ought  to  be  jovial  I  do  not 
blame  you  that  you  love  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  right  if  it  be  rational. 
It  may  be  a  moral  excellence.  I  do  not  blame  you  that  you  are  chatty 
and  gay,  and  that  you  spend  your  time  with  great  delight  in  youth. 
Youth  is  a  time  for  enjoyment  I  sympathize  with  all  these  things. 
But  I  do  blame  you  that  you  live  for  these.  I  blame  you  that  they  are 
all  you  think  about  If  they  were  for  the  intervals ;  if  they  were,  so 
to  speak,  the  cushions  that  you  put  between  the  haixl  bones  of  duty ; 
if  they  were  relaxations,  none  more  than  I  would  praise,  you.  But  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  young  men  and  maidens  who  spend  then*  whole  life 
in  foolish  garrulity,  or  in  endlessly  running  after  mere  pleasure,  or  in 
courses  that  have  not  one  single  particle  of  upbuilding  in  them. 

Consider  what  you  ought  to  know.  Every  man,  in  this  time  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  country,  ought  to  have  some  general  knowledge 
about  his  own  body  and  mind.  It  is  simply  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to 
live  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  years  and  know  nothing  about  his  heart : 
nothing  about  his  lungs ;  nothing  about  his  brain ;  nothing  about  the 
laws  of  health ;  nothing  about  the  effect  upon  his  physical  constitution 
of  labor  and  rest  and  sleep.  It  is  a  matter  that  intimately  concerns 
your  whole  prosperity.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  abundant  and 
within  the  reach  of  all,  now,  and  no  man  can  be  excused  for  being 
ignorant  of  that  which  concerns  every  one,  as  to  how  he  himself  is 
made,  and  what  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  mind  and  body.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  these  things  were  to  be  known  only  by  physicians 
and  ministers  and  lawyers,  and  perhaps  a  few  others ;  but  in  this  demo- 
cratic age  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  accessible  to  all,  and  should 
be  possessed  by  all. 

Every  man  ought  to  know  something  of  the  structure  of  the  earth 
on  which  he  dwells,  and  the  laws  that  relate  to  it  It  is  ignoble  in  our 
time  to  be  ignorant  of  these  things.  It  is  not  a  shame  that  a  man  is 
poor;  but  if  a  man  has  been  rich  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  has 
extensive  libraries,  private  or  public,  and  numerous  magazines,  full  of 
knowledge,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  physical  globe  on  which  he 
dwells,  and  nothing  of  its  laws,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that 

You  ought  to  know  something  of  the  civil  polity  of  your  own 
country ;  something  of  its  history ;  something  of  its  economies.  You 
ought  to  know  something  of  its  geography,  its  productions^  and  its 
climate.  All  these  things  intimately  concern  you,  and  ought  to  concern 
your  self-respect    Every  one  of  you  ought  to  be  so  well  informed  on 
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these  subjects  that  a  foreigner,  coming  here,  and  falling  in  with  jov, 
would  be  able  to  derive  fi'om  you  a  considerably  clear  and  full  knowl- 
edge respecting  matters  pertaining  to  your  country.  How  many  of 
you  could  give  him  the  information  t  How  many  of  you  know  much 
about  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  ?  How  many  of  you  know 
about  the  immigrations  that  have  taken  place,  and  about  the  classes  of 
immigrants  that  there  have  been  ?  How  many  of  you  can  tell  the 
causes  of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle,  or  the  principles  that  were 
involved  in  that  struggle,  or  its  principal  features?  How  many  of  you 
can  give  anything  like  a  consecutive  history  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  countiy  from  that  time  to  thist  How  many  of  you 
can  take  up  the  distinctive  American  ideas  and  doctrines,  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchical  ideas  and  doctrines?  How  many  of  you  can 
give  the  geography  of  more  than  perhaps  your  own  State  and  one  or 
two  adjoining  States  ?  How  many  of  you  can  give  any  considerable 
idea  of  the  climate  North  and  South,  East  and  West?  How  many  of 
you  can  give  anything  like  a  complete  statement  of  the  productions 
of  this  gieat  country  ?  Yet  it  is  your  country,  and  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  these  things^  They 
belong  to  general  knowledge ;  and  they  ought  to  be  to  some  extent 
familiar  to  eveiy  young  man,  not  only,  but  to  every  young  maiden. 
For  it  is  a  pait  of  woman's  rights  to  be  intelligent  That  which 
}-oung  men  ought  to  know,  young  women  ought  to  know ;  and  that 
which  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  know,  a  young  man  ought  not  to 
know. 

We  ought  to  be  acquainted,  not  alone  with  our  own  country,  but, 
in  some  measure,  with  other  countries.  If  we  would  well  understand 
our  own  land,  we  must  have  some  points  of  comparison  between  it  and 
other  lands.  We  ought  to  understand  not  only  the  history  of  our  own 
race,  but  the  histoiy  of  mankind.  The  great  national  peculiarities ; 
the  principal  epochs  of  civilization ;  the  important  featm*es  of  histoi^', 
we  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  And  these  things  are  easily  leaned. 
They  require  but  comparatively  little  study,  so  have  the  facilities  multi- 
plied in  these  respects. 

We  ought  to  understand  the  principal  elements  of  science ;  for  in 
our  day  science  is  the  substratum  of  life.  We  ought  to  understand  the 
political  economy  of  our  country.  We  ought  to  understand  the  drift 
of  the  events  of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  All  these  things  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  young,  if  they  are  only  hungry  for  knowledge ;  and 
if  they  do  not  know  these  things,  it  is  because  they  prefer  other  things. 
See  how  eagerly  they  betake  themselves  to  the  most  frivolous  reading, 
if  they  read  at  all 

A  busy  man  has  a  right  to  amusement^  and  nobody  else  has.    A 
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very  earnest^  intense,  sober  man  has  a  right  to  wit  and  mirtL  That  is 
his  privilege.  But  a  man  that  twitters  and  laaghs  all  the  time  is  a  fool. 
A  man  that  is  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  £5U3t,  and  of  piinciple,  and  of 
knowledge,  has  a  right  to  unbend,  and  to  I'ead  sporting  papei's,  even-^ 
if  they  are  decent  And  certainly  funny  papers  are  not  to  be  disal- 
lowed. There  is  much  in  them  tliat  may  do  a  man  good,  as  a  relaxa- 
tion— as  an  alternative.  But  it  is  painful  and  sickening  to  see  a  young 
man  who  makes  the  Sunday  morning  journal  his  classics;  who  studies 
all  the  things  he  knows  out  of  a  fifth-class  trashy  newspaper ;  who 
knows  something  about  the  horses  that  run,  something  about  gambling 
saloons,  and  a  good  deal  about  diinking  saloons,  and  a  good  deal  about 
scandal ;  who  reads  papers  that  minister  to  hii»  morbid  appetites,  to  his 
lower  passions,  to  the  meanest  parts  of  his  nature,  feculent,  diipping, 
reeking  with  things  that  are  low  and  unmanly.  Is  it  not  shameful  for 
a  man  to  give  his  time  to  reading  and  glozing  over  such  contemptible 
stuff?  Ought  not  a  man  to  be  ashamed  to  let  all  the  great  and  noble 
themes  of  true  secular  knowledge  go  past  him  unheeded  and  unex- 
plored, and  spend  his  leisure  in  these  miserable  communings  of  miser- 
able men  with  the  most  miserable  paita  of  themselves. 

When  I  go  to  the  libraries  and  ask  what  ai'e  the  books  that  are 
most  drawn  out,  the  information  which  I  receive  is  not^  I  am  sony  to 
say,  creditable  to  the  chai'acter  of  the  young.  They  do  not  read  histo- 
ries. They  do  not  read  biogcaphies.  They  do  not  read  travels.  They  do 
not  read  scientific  works.  There  are  fifty  novels  taken  out,  whei*e  there 
is  one  solid  and  substantial  work  drawn.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
Against  novels.  I  believe  in  them.  I  think  that  if  they  are  good  they 
are  useful.  I  believe  that  they  are  no  more  to  be  disallowed  than  any 
other  part  of  literature.  They  can  be  made  to  serve  the  very  best  ends 
of  economy,  of  virtue  and  morality,  to  say  nothing  of  religion;  but  a 
man  who  feeds  on  nothing  but  these — ^how  miserable  and  wretched  he 
is !  These  are  the  whips  and  syllabubs  of  life.  They  are  not  the  bread 
nor  the  meat  They  are  the  confections  of  life.  But  ought  a  man  to 
sit  down  and  eat  sugar-plums  for  his  dinner,  and  nothing  but  sugar- 
plums t  Libraries  are  now  accessible  on  every  side ;  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men — ^and  you 
know  who  they  are,  for  many  of  you  are  they — ^who  almost  never  go 
into  them.  You  have  not  time  f  You  have  time  for  anything  else 
that  you  are  determined  to  have.  Every  young  man  has  time  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do.  Where  there  is  a  will  thei-e  is  no  trouble — not 
once  in  a  thousand  times.  The  trouble  is  the  want  of  appetite ;  the 
want  of  manly  inspu'vtion;  the  absence  of  the  feeling  that  ignorance  is 
disgraceful,  not  to  say  criminal.  The  tai'onble  is  that  you  want  to  live 
in  present  pleasure;  because  you  want  to  be  happy  to-day,  to-morrow, 
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and  next  day.    Pleasing  sensations  are  more  to  you  than  substantial 
growth  in  manliness,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  and  iu  truth. 

But  all  education  does  not  come  from  reading,  important  as  that  is. 
Even  if  you  should  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  read  (though 
you  can  read  a  great  deal  if  you  desire  to ;  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  you  cannot  read :  the  fragments  of  your  time,  if  they  were 
saved,  would  enable  you  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  reading)  and  if 
it  were  really  impossible,  a  man's  education  might  go  on  without  books 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  God  gave  men  eyes  that  they  might  see; 
and  yet  very  few  people  see  anything.  I  see  people  who  walk  £rom  their 
house  down  to  the  ferry  every  day  and  back  again,  every  day,  week  in 
and  week  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  but  who  never  see  anything, 
apparently.  The  most  surprising  things  are  tight  before  them,  and 
never  excite  an  inquiry  or  a  thought  in  them,  nor  lead  to  their  aoqmring 
one  particle  of  knowledge.  But  ought  a  man  to  see  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  weather  and  not  make  some  inquiry  about  it  f  Ought  a 
man  to  see  the  Northern  Lights  dance  at  night  merely  as  he  would 
look  at  fireworks,  and  go  into  the  house  and  simply  say,  *'  Yes,  they 
wei*e  very  fine,  veiy  fine  t"  Ought  there  not  to  be  in  you  something 
that  wants  to  know  what  is  the  cause,  what  is  the  theory,  what  is  the 
philosophy  of  these  things  t  Is  there  nobody  that  you  can  ask  a  ques- 
tion of? 

A  young  man  goes  along  the  street  There  is  the  curbstone.  All 
he  thinks  is  that  it  is  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  But  where  did  that 
stone  come  from  ?  Where  is  the  quarry  from  which  it  was  taken  ? 
What  is  the  difierence  between  the  kinds  of  stone  used  t  Some  is 
white,  and  some  is  blue.  One  kind  of  stone  is  used  for  pavements, 
and  other  kinds  for  other  pmposes.  What  is  the  difference  between 
them  ?    What  is  the  difference  between  brick  and  stone  t 

You  pass  through  one  street  in  which  men  are  laying  pavement  of 
wood  Where  did  this  wood  come  frcHut  Why  do  they  use  pine 
rather  than  beech  T  What  is  the  effect  of  saturating  the  wood  in  asphalt? 
You  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  you  observe  is  that  men  are  at 
work  there,  that  they  are  making  a  smooth  road,  and  that  it  smells 
bad  I  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  inquisitiveaess,  some  questioning 
about  these  things  t 

In  another  street  men  are  putting  down  the  Scrimshaw  pavement 
There  is  a  good  deal  for  a  man  to  think  about  in  that — a  good  deal  for 
me  to  think  about,  at  any  rate.  I  like  to  stand  and  watch  the  workmen ; 
and  if  they  are  intelligent,  I  like  to  question  them.  And  an  intelligent 
man  likes  to  be  questioned.  I  never  saw  a  man  that  was  doing  any- 
thing well,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  my  schoolmaster,  and  who  coulfl  not 
tell  me  something  that  I  did  not  know.     And  there  is  nothing  like  an 
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iDgemous  yotitli  that  wants  to  learn,  for  asking  questions.  What  was 
your  tongue  pnt  into  your  head  for  ?  There  are  two  rules  about  ask- 
ing questions.  Nerer  ask  a  question  when  you  can  help  it ;  and  never 
avoid  asking  questions  when  you  have  first  tried  to  answer  them  for 
yourself,  and  found  that  you  cannot.  Never  ask  anybody  to  untie  a 
knot  for  you  till  you  have  exhausted  your  power  and  skill  upon  it 
'When  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  you  cannot  do  it,  then  you  may 
ask  somebody  to  do  it  for  you.  ' 

You  see  men,  after  a  snow-storm,  distributing  salt  on  the  car-track. 
I  say  to  you,  "  What  is  that  fort"  "Why,"  you  say,  "to  melt  the  snow." 
"  But  how  does  the  salt  melt  the  snow  ?"  "  Well— it  melts  it  1"  It  is 
certainly  true  that  it  does ;  but  that  is  not  a  very  intelligent  answer. 
Ought  you  not  to  be  able  to  explain  such  a  thing  as  that! 

Take  plate  glass.  Where  do  these  magnificent^  glasses  come  from 
that  are  four  feet  one  way,  and  six  feet  the  other,  all  in  one  solid  sheet, 
and  so  pure  that  when  you  look  through  them  you  do  not  know  that 
there  is  glass  there  t  How  is  the  glass  made  1  Is  it  rolled,  or  cast,  or 
blown  t  What  is  it  made  of  T  What  are  the  materials  which  go  into 
the  composition  of  different  kinds  of  glasst  In  what  countries  are  they 
most  facile  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  t 

Take  colora.  What  is  color  ?  What  is  this  particular  color?  Men 
look  at  it,  and  say,  "  It  is  pretty,  is  it  nott"  That  is  all  they  have  to 
say  about  it.  Is  that  manly  t  Does  such  a  course  as  that  command  your 
self-respect  t  You  smile ;  and  yet,  when  you  smile  do  not  you  smile 
at  yourselves?  Do  not  you  do  the  veiy  things  which  I  have  been  in- 
veighing against  ? 

I  hold  that  if  a  man  has  eyes,  and  ears,  and  a  tongue,  and  he  chooses, 
he  can  find  out  something  every  day  he  lives.  You  ought  not  to  go 
home  at  night  without  having  learned  something  to  put  down  in  your 
journal,  and  something  worth  knowing.  You  have  had  a  poor  day  if 
you  have  not  reaped  something.  Sometimes  the  fisher  comes  back 
witiiout  a  fin,  and  the  hunter  without  a  feather ;  but  no  man  who  is  a 
hunter  or  fisher  for  knowledge  ought  to  come  back  without  his  pouch 
or  basket  fu^.l  every  single  night 

In  crossing  the  ferry,  I  like  to  stand  by  the  pilot  (whom  I  find  to  be 
veiy  gentlemanly)  and  talk  with  him;  and  the  river  is  not  broad 
enough,  and  the  trip  is  not  long  enough,  for  the  information  that  I  can 
gain.  And  I  frequently  go  down  into  the  hull  of  the  boat  I  would 
not  recommend  you  all  to  take  such  liberties ;  but  I  fijid  in  the  engin- 
eer and  in  his  machinery  much  to  interest  and  instruct  I  could  talk 
with  him  all  day,  or  all  night,  about  the  different  kinds  of  engines  and 
boilers;  about  the  different  principles  on  which  they  operate;  about  the 
different  manufacturers ;  about  the  running  of  the  boat  in  winter  and 
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summei* ;  about  the  life  he  leads  down  theze ;  about  his  way  of  looking 
at  thmgs ;  about  a  thousand  matteiB  that  he  is  familiar  with,  and  I  am 
not 

It  is  interesting  to  talk  with  the  deck-man.  How  much  he  can  tell 
yon  of  people  that  go  across  the  feiiy  at  all  the  boms  of  the  day — of 
those  that  go  eaiiiest  in  the  morning,  and  those  that  go  a  litde  later, 
and  those  that  go  still  later  I  How  much  he  can  tell  you  of  how  the  dif- 
ferent dasses  appear.  There  are  a  multitude  of  questions  that  yon  can 
ask  him,  and  as  many  things  that  he  can  lecture  you  on,  if  you  have  a 
tongue  to  ask,  and  an  ear  to  hear. 

Life  is  full  of  sources  and  opportunities  for  acquiring  information. 
There  are  facts  concerning  men,  and  animals,  and  vegetable  growths, 
and  manufacturing  processes,  and  economies,  thousands  of  them,  whic^ 
it  is  worth  your  while  to  acquaint  youi-self  with.  Ton  could  draw  out 
volumes  and  volumes  of  these  things  if  you  would  avail  yourself  of  the 
oppoitunities  which  are  constantly  presented  to  you. 

Not  only  ask  questions,  but  when  you  have  asked  a  question  go  and 
i^ead  about  it  When  you  have  seen  something  that  has  excited  your 
curiosity,  and  you  have  asked  a  question  about  it  and  got  some  infor- 
mation, and  made^  a  minute  of  it,  you  are  in  just  the  right  state  to  go 
to  some  library  where  there  are  encyclopedias,  and  ask  for  what  you 
want  If  you  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for,  hunt  up  some  man  that 
does,  and  get  him  to  tell  you.  Pursue  the  thought  till  you  have  seardied 
it  out 

Do  you  suppose  you  could  follow  such  a  course  as  that  for  five  or 
ten  years  and  not  be  well  educated  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  go  to  a  college  or  an  academy  to  be  well  instructed  in  a  thou- 
sand things  that  it  is  well  for  a  fi*ee,  democratic  citizen  of  America  to 
know. 

There  used  to  be  an  impression  that  certain  things  belonged  to  cer- 
tain classes.  That  has  all  passed  away.  One  of  the  peculiar,  though 
unexpected  and  indirect,  results  of  democratic  influences,  is  that  pro- 
fessions are  no  longer  dose  corporations.  Once  nobody  was  expected 
to  know  about  mechanics  except  the  mechanic,  but  now  everybody  is 
expected  to  know  about  them.  Once  the  doctor  was  the  repository  of 
all  the  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  in  the  community ;  but  now  every 
well-read  householder  ought  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  medicine. 
Once  the  lawyer  knew  all  the  law  that  waa  known ;  but  now  every 
well  instructed  business  man  has  some  considerable  knowledge  of  law 
as  it  relates  to  his  particular  business — and  he  ought  to  have.  Eveiy- 
body  has  a  right  to  know  what  anybody  has  a  right  to  know.  You 
have  a  righl  to  steal  everybody's  trade,  and  to  pick  everybody's  pockets 
of  knowledge.    You  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  doctor  knows. 
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Yoa  have  a  right  to  know  all  that  the  judge  knows — ^no,  not  aU^  bat 
whatever  things  rightfolly. belong  to  the  profeeeion  of  a  judge!  You 
have  a  right  to  know  anything  that  is  becoming  in  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  company  which  men 
keep.  You  often  hear  men  speak  of  bad  company;  and  you  are 
often  warned  against  bad  company ;  but  there  is  a  shade  of  thought 
different  from  that  which  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you ;  namely,  that 
while  you  do  not  attempt  to  get  into  company  above  your  station 
in  life,  you  should  not  let  your  vanity  lead  you  to  select  inferiors  for 
your  companions,  so  that  you  can  shine  upon  them.  Pick-  your  com- 
pany fi*ora  among  those  whom  you  are  conscious  are  superior  to  you, 
and  that  can  teach  you  something.  It  may  perhaps  pique  you  to 
be  obliged  to  feel  every  day  how  inferior  you  are ;  but  it  will  derve 
manliness  in  an  eminent  degree.  Therefore  let  your  friend  be  half  a 
head  taller  than  you  are.  Learn  to  look  up  for  your  company,  and 
life  will  go  well  with  you ;  but  if  you  have  to  look  down  for  your 
company,  it  will  go  ill  with  you.  After  all,  it  is  this  unconscious, 
incidental,  sympathetic  communication  between  mind  and  mind  that 
WQsks  most  powerful  changes  in  taste  and  temperament,  and  that 
works  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  that  excites  such 
electricity  as  mind  rubbing  on  mind. 

While  pmwiing  your  education — ^and  your  own  thoughts  will  give 
a  larger  expansion  to  this  matter  than  I  have  time  to  give  it  now — ^re- 
member  that  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  be  educated  simply  in  knowl- 
edge. Because  you  are  a  citizen  of  no  mean  republic,  and  because  you 
are  men,  it  is  right  for  every  one  of  you  to  aim  at  refinement  By 
rtfinement  I  understand,  comprehensively,  the  bringing  to  bear  of 
reason  and  the  imagination  upon  qualities  and  things  in  such  a  way 
that  you  see  finer  elements  in  them  than  otherwise  you  would  see ; 
finer  than  your  senses  see ;  finer  than  your  common  reason  sees.  Do 
not  suppose  that  refinement  belongs  to  any  place,  or  to  any  class.  I 
admit  that  a  man  is  better  helped  to  be  refined  if  he  has  the  advantages 
of  refined  society;  if  he  belongs  to  certain  professions  in  which  re- 
finement is  current ;  or  if  he  has  certain  lines  of  education.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  greater  facility  for  gaining  refinement  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. But  a  man  is  not  to  be  refined  because  he  is  a  minister, 
nor  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  nor  because  he  is  a  legislatoiv  nor  because 
he  is  an  artist  He  is  to  be  refined  because  it  is  good  for  manhood  to 
be  refined.  And  it  is  just  as  good  for  manhood  at  the  bottom 
as  it  is  for  manhood  at  the  top.  Are  you  a  carpenter  t  Aro  you  a 
mason  t  Are  you  a  daylaborer?  Do  you  drive  a  caitl  Do  you 
sweep  the  street  t  What  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  dig  t  Do  you  delve  t 
You  ought  to  be  refined,  not  because  of  your  trade,  but  because  of 
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yourselC  It  ifl  your  manhood  that  needs  refinement,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  it  It  is  not  a  thing,  thank  God,  in  oar  day  and  nation,  that 
can  be  sequestered,  and  become  the  badge  of  any  particular  class.  There 
is  that  inherent  light,  and  there  ought  to  be  that,  expectation  and  en- 
deavor clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  society.  It  belongs  to  everybody, 
in  every  calling.  You  may  be  genteel  and  courtepus,  you  may  have 
i*efined  tastes,  you  may  be  a  gentleman,  Uiough  you  are  a  mechanic ; 
though  you  ai-e  the  lowest  of  laborers.  I  see,  not  un&'equently,  as  fine 
specimens  of  gentlemanliness  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  as  I  see  in 
the  higher.  I  have  seen  as  true  manliness,  and  as  true  ladylikeness,  in 
humble  servants,  as  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

I  I'emember  a  poor  colored  man  who  earned  his  livelihood  by  sawing 
wood  from  house  to  house,  and  who  was  a  real  gentleman,  Virginia 
bred.  No  governor  was  ever  more  truly  polite  than  this  poor  old  bro- 
ken-backed sawyer.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  speech,  in  manner,  in 
gesture,  in  the  whole  attitude  of  his  mind,  by  which  he  respected  him- 
self, and  sought  to  deal  courteously  and  refinedly  with  others.  He 
was  a  genUernan  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

There  is  no  i*eason  why  a  man  should  not  be  a  gentleman  if  he 
stands  at  the  forge,  if  he  stands  in  the  tannery  by  the  vat,  or  if  he 
stands  in  the  shop  by  the  tool-bench.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  a  roan  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  should  not  be  a  gentleman  in 
manners,  in  speech,  and  in  com'tesy  of  thought  and  feeling.  And  I 
long  to  see  the  day  when  it  shall  not  be  deemed  necessary  for  a  man 
to  have  what  is  called  ^'social  position"  in  order  to  be  refined  and  gen- 
tlemanly. 

In  this  matter,  do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  good  manners. 
Good  manners  are  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  virtues;  but  they  stand 
veiy  closely  allied  to  virtues.  There  seems  to  be  with  many  an  im- 
pression that  honesty  and  frankness  require  a  species  of  grufihess  and 
rudeness.  The  young — ^particularly  those  that  are  less  cultured  than 
they  might  have  been — ^have  the  impression  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
manliness  in  being  rude  and  blunt  There  is  not  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  man  to  have  rude  manners,  no  matter  whei*e  he  is  or  who  he  is. 
A  shipmaster  on  the  sea,  or  a  collier  in  the  mine,  is  all  the  better  if  he 
has  comteous  manners — and  he  may  have  them.  It  lies  with  him  to 
possess  them.  Social  harshness  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  beneficial,  in 
any  way  of  looking  at  it  In  all  things,  remember  that  true  politeness, 
and  the  source  of  true  good  manners^  is  a  Christian,  generous  sym- 
pathy. 

I  think  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  is  the  most 
peifcct  description  of  a  gentlem^i  that  ever  was  written  or  thought  of. 
It  is  Paul's  representation  of  lova    If  you  will  substitute  politeness 
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for  love^  you  will  see  that  this  is  so.  Not  that  I  would  reduce  love  to 
politeness ;  but  while  that  chapter,  as  it  stands,  is  the  most  glorious 
chant  that  ever  was  chimed  out  of  the  belfirey  of  inspiration,  it  has  a 
peculiar  significance  in  this  connection  if  we  eqj  politeness  instead  of 
hve, 

'^  Politeness  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;  politeness  envieth  not ;  po- 
liteness yaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own*,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil " 
— and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  beginning  of  good  manners,  the  beginning  of  politeness,  is 
the  inspiration  of  a  true,  pure,  generous,  loving  heart  And  that  every 
man  ought  to  have.  And  where  a  man  has  that,  it  will  ovei-flow,  and 
show  itself  in  his  countenance,  in  his  manners,  in  his  dress,  in  every- 
thing about  him. 

Let  me  say  to  those  whose  way  of  life  calls  them  into  its  harsher 
relations,  that  it  is  becoming  in  every  young  man  to  cultivate  chivalry. 
There  is  chivalry  yet  in  the  world,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  the  same 
forms  that  it  once  did.  There  are  opportunities  for  a  man  not  only  to 
have  a  high  bearing,  but  to  become  the  knight  of  the  weak  and  those 
that  are  despoiled.  Yoimg  man,  always  take  the  side  of  the  weak.  It 
may  sometimes  subject  you  to  ridicole ;  but,  after  all,  taking  one  thing 
witli  another  through  life,  that  man  who  is  all  the  time  looking  to  see 
which  way  the  6ti*ong  are  going,  and  going  with  them,  will,  you  may 
depend,  split  upon  a  rock.  If  you  would  be  generous,  bold,  brave,  and 
truly  manly,  side  with  the  weak.  Make  that  the  rula  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  you  will  find  them  out 

What  opportunities  are  there  ?  A  great  many.  You  are  an  appren- 
tice. There  comes  into  the  shop  a  poor  green  country  boy.  The  old 
hands  are  disposed  to  play  tricks  on  him.  lie  is  homesick.  They  laugh 
at  him.  He  is  awkward.  Tl\py  jeer  him.  They  have  all  manner  of  spoit 
at  his  expense.  They  make  him  very  iiTetched.  Take  his  side.  Take 
the  side  of  the  weak.  Take  the  side  of  the  unMended.  The  brutality 
of  breaking  in  apprentices  in  the  shop  is  only  equalled  by  the  bnitality 
of  breaking  in  new  students  in  coUege.  Some  of  our  colleges,  which 
have  in  them  young  men  that  represent  the  best  families  in  the  country, 
show  what  brutality  there  is  in  human  nature.  In  Ameiican  society 
the  grossest  and  most  shameless  outrages  and  indignities  are  peipetrated 
on  those  just  entering  upon  college  life  or  apprentice  life,  that  appeal 
to  every  instinct  of  honor  in  their  elders.  And  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  Every  man  Qught  to  be  ashamed  of  it  K  there  is 
anything  that  would  make  my  blood  boil,  and  fight  quick,  and  take 
the  side  of  the  weak,  it  is  such  things  as  that  I  do  not  counsel  you  to 
fight;  but  if  you  ever  do  fight,  fight  for  those  that  are  weaker  than 
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you  are— fight  for  the  '\70raa11 ;  fight  for  the  child ;  fight  for  the  poor 
old  man.  No  matter  if  it  is  uDpopular,  take  the  weak  side.  Altliough 
it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage  for  the  hour,  it  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage in  the  long  run ;  for  it  will  make  you  a  man. 

Do  not  despise  etiquette.  There  are  many  who  say,  "I  bdieve  in 
kindness ;  I  believe  in  downright  good  manners ;  but  as  to  all  this 
etiquette,  these  French  manners,  and  so  on,  I  do  not  believe  in  them.** 
Of  course,  etiquette  carried  to  excess  is  not  desirable ;  but  it  is  not  a 
particular  fault  in  American  society.  With  the  progress,  the  succession, 
of  American  ideas,  we  are  disposed  to  throw  away  reverence  for  the 
aged,  respect  for  our  superiors,  refinement  of  address.  I  was  struck, 
when  abroad,  with  the  good  manners  which  I  saw^  and  could  not  help 
contrasting  them  with  the  want  of  good  manners  which  I  felt  existed 
in  my  own  country.  There  is  a  frank  American  address ;  but  there  is 
among  us  a  want  of  courtesy  and  consideration.  Life  is  made  a  great 
deal  pleasanter,  intercourse  is  made  a  great  deal  smoother,  if  men 
observe  the  little  forms  of  propriety  in  life,  which  may  not  mean  a  great 
deal,  but  the  absence  of  which  is  moi-e  felt  than  the  presence  of  it  It 
is  veiy  little  to  say  "  Good  morning,"  and  yet,  if  every  time  you  meet 
a  friend  or  a  neighbor  you  look  him  fair  in  the  fiice  and  say,  "Good 
morning,  my  friend,*'  if  it  is  morning,  or  "Good  evening,  my  friend," 
if  it  is  evening,  is  not  the  cfifect  which  is  produced  veiy  diflTerent  from 
that  which  is  produced  if  when  you  meet  a  man  you  hardly  look  at 
him,  and  pass  ont  Is  there  not  a  difiference  in  his  feeling  t  Is  there 
no  difiTerence  in  yours  t 

You  go  into  a  store.  Does  it  make  no  difference  in  the  long  run 
whether  you  think,  "This  man  is  a  trader,  and  I  came  to  buy,  and  it  is 
his  business  to  give  me  my  money's  worth,"  and  you  say,  "  Here,  have 
you  got  such  an  article,"  and  pay  for  it,  and  go  out ;  or  whether  you 
gixjet  the  man  courteously,  and  in  a  respe#tful  way  ask  for  what  you 
want)  and  give  him  the  salutation  as  you  leave  t 

In  Paris,  when  I  went  iato  a  store,  the  proprietor,  who  was  sitting 
as  I  entered,  rose,  and  bowed,  and  bade  me  good  morning.  I  thought 
it  was  probably  some  acquaintance  of  mine  that  I  did  not  recognise. 
I  bowed,  and  waited  for  him  to  talk  to  me,  but  found  that  it  was  only 
the  courtesy  of  the  shop,  and  proceeded  to  make  my  little  purchases. 
I  was  served  with  great  kindness  and  consideration ;  and  when  I  left, 
all  that  were  in  the  store  bade  me  good  morning.  I  said  to  myself 
"Singular !  singular  I"  and  I  was  ashamed  that  it  did  seem  singular. 

I  am  sure  that  such  are  not  the  manners  of  ray  country.  Here  men 
are  frequently  gruff,  indifferent,  and  rude.  Indeed,  they  often  practice 
rudeness,  or  fall  into  habits  of  coarse,  rough  ways,  on  purpose.  And  the 
same  fault  to  some  extent  characterizes  our  cousins  of  Britain.     These 
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tiiuigs  are  not  well.  They  are  neither  refined  nor  becoming.  The 
habit  of  acting  as  though  you  felt  interested  in  other  people's  happi- 
ness, will  hy  and  by  make  you  really  feel  interested  in  other  people's 
happiness.  And  there  are  so  few  things  which  remain  in  the  form  of 
etiquette,  that  yon  cannot  afford  to  despise  and  dispense  with  those 
few.  This  is  particalarly  noticeable  in  the  want  of  respect,  not  only 
for  the  aged  and  for  superiors,  but  for  women. 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  Americans  ai^e  celebrated,  the  vorld  over,  for 
their  respect  for  women."  No,  they  are  not  Americans  are  famous 
for  their  respect  for  ladies,  but  not  for  women.  If  there  comes  into 
the  cabin  a  veiy  sweet  and  comely  young  lady,  well  di'essed,  there  are 
a  dozen  persons  who  are  more  than  willing  to  oifer  her  a  seat.  If  the 
car  is  crowded,  and  a  stately  maiden  comes  in  and  walks  through,  a 
great  many  men  feel  called  to  offer  her  a  seat,  because  she  is  a  ladj/. 
But  when  a  poor  Irish  woman,  poorly  clad  and  weary,  walks  through 
the  car  or  the  cabin,  nobody  cares  fot  her,  because  she  is  only  Sk  woman. 
If  it  were  a  lady,  a  seat  would  be  offei*ed  her  at  once. 

Now,  I  say  that  you  ought  to  respect  wovnanhood.  No  matter 
how  a  woman  looks,  she  is  of  the  same  sex  as  your  mother,  as  your 
sister,  as  your  wife  if  you  ai-e  married,  and  as  your  daughter  if  you 
have  children.  I  feel  to  the  very  depth  of  my  being,  that  womanhood 
itself  without  regard  to  the  frivolity  of  some,  without  regard  to  the 
stwis  of  others,  and  without  regard  to  age,  is  essentially  to  be  re- ' 
spected,  and  that  that  man  is  less  than  a  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
instinct  and  the  sentiment,  and  does  not  act  according  to  it. 

One  word  more.  You  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  uniform  genei^ 
osity  in  all  your  intercourse  in  society.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  bring 
you  a  reward  that  will  be  visible,  and  that  you  will  see — ^though  it  will. 
The  habit  of  taking  care  of  oth^-s,  of  having  consideration  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all  that  you  go  with,  is  wholesome.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  every  time  a  young  man  starts  upon  a  jomney  he  should  say 
to  himself,  ^*  I  mean  to  study  to  make  other  people  happy,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  journey  to  the  end.  I  mean  to  train  myself  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  proper  for 
other  people,  and  not  for  myself  K  you  had  traveled  as  much  as  I 
have ;  if  you  had  scrambled  as  much  as  I  have  for  seats,  and  for  the 
best  ones — ^for  bad  manners  are  contagious ;  if  you  had  traveled  as 
much  as  I  have  on  steamboats  and  seen  how  people  that  are  most  dec- 
<Mroiis  at  home,  when  the  bell  rings,  and  there  are  to  be  two  tables, 
rash  through  the  cabins  and  down  stairs  to  then*  meals,  you  could  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  a  reform  in  this  matter.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  need  go  to  steamboats  or  railway  depots  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
If  yon  have  been  invited  to  fisushionable  parties,  and  seen  what  pigs 
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men  make  of  themselveB  who  are  well  fed  at  home;  how  they  behave 
at  the  refreshment  table;  how  they  lose  theu-  self-respect^  you  do  not 
need  any  Airther  argument  on  this  subject  It  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
consideration.  It  is  not  that  they  are  so  essentially  selfish.  They  are 
persons  that  at  other  times  really  think  of  other  people's  wel&re.  They 
are  persons  that  are  actually  kind  and  generous  in  their  impulse.  But 
I  observe  that  under  such  circumstances  men  lose  all  their  training, 
and  forget  themsdves.  And  it  is  worth  every  young  man's  while  to 
begin  life  with  this  thought:  In  aU  my  intercourse,  at  home,  in  the 
steamboat^  on  the  cars,  wherever  I  am,  I  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  business  to  seek  others'  welfare  as  well  as  my  own ; 
to  care  for  others,  and  not  for  myself  alone.  Tou  will  find  that  it  is 
the  law  of  Ood  and  humanity.  Tou  will  find  that  it  is  the  law  of 
growth  in  true  manliness. 

I  have  picked  up  a  few  fragments  of  instruction.  I  believe  that 
there  could  be  more  than  twelve  baskets  full  gathered  of  these  loaves. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  these  things  are  not  unimportant  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  All  these  duties  which  I  have  enumerated  im- 
ply self-denial,  forethought,  acting  upon  a  higher  principle  than  mere 
selfishness.  These  are  but  inflections  of  benevolence.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  general  canon,  ''Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  all 
thy  Jieart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  he  that  is  drilling  him- 
self in  these  minor  particulars,  is  preparing  himself  to  accept  that 
higher  law  in  all  its  fulness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  accq^ts 
that  higher  law,  and  believes  himself  to  have  become  a  Christian, 
cannot  afford  to  stand  upon  a  piinciple.  He  must  carry  it  out  in 
its  details,  and  fill  up  life  with  these  exemplifications  of  this  great 
law  of  love. 

Nowhere  else  is  this  more  beautifully  taught  than  in  that  passage 
which  I  have  read  so  often,  which  I  have  so  often  urged  upon  you, 
and  which  I  would  have  you  write  in  large  letters  above  your  desk — 
''  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  ai*e  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

May  God,  by  the  whole  discipline  of  life,  make  you  to  grow  in 
virtue,  in  truth,  in  pm-ity,  and  in  benevolence,  and  biing  you  at  last 
where  you  shall  need  no  more  instruction,  in  the  perfected  land, 
through  Christ,  our  Redeemer.     Amen. 
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Ever  noediog,  and  ever  supplied  bj  thj  abundance,  we  haye  learned  to  look  up  to 
hee,  O  Ix>rd,  our  Qod,  in  erery  time  of  need.  We  haye  learned  to  look  more  often  in 
tbAnkagiying  for  mercies  which  descend  before  we  ask  them,  than  in  supplication  for 
mercies  withheld.  For  thou  knowest  what  things  we  haye  need  of  before  we  ask  thee; 
and  thou  dost  delay  only  that  we  may  ask,  and,  asking,  be  blest.  Thon  art  making  our 
benefits  gifts,  and  gifts  of  love ;  and  they  come  not  to  our  senses,  to  make  us  selfish,  but 
to  our  honor  and  to  our  heart  to  make  us  ftill  of  generous  and  filial  loye  and  reyerence. 
We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  thus  coupled  our  mercies  with  thy  gifts,  so  that  thou  art 
aoTereign;  so  that  we  look  np  for  our  good,  and  not  downward,  and  are  redeemed  from 
the  thrall  and  ftom  the  reign  of  the  appetites  and  the  passions.  Seasoned  are  all  these 
things  with  the  thought  of  God,  and  with  a  humble  dependence  on  thy  power.  For  all 
the  way  in  wMeh  thou  hast  led  us,  for  all  thy  rebukes,  for  our  instruction,  for  our  sufier- 
ing,  for  oar  hope  and  Joy,  for  all  the  blessedness  and  for  all  the  sadness  of  life,  alike,  we 
thaok  thee.    This  mingled  mercy  and  discipline  thou  hast  administered  for  our  good. 

Accept  our  confession  of  sin — that  we  haye  been  so  slow  to  learn;  so  hard  to  feel;  so 
unwilling  to  change;  so  obdurate  and  worldly,  stumbling  in  a  plain  way;  learning  little 
eyen  by  our  downfall;  requiring  the  same  treatment  oyer  and  oyer  again.  We  haye  lain 
heayilj  on  thine  hands.  Thou  hast  been  patient  with  the  burden;  but  we  are  ashamed 
that  we  haye  been  so  indocile;  that  we  haye  been  so  slow  to  learn,  and  slower  to  prao- 
tioe  that  little  which  we  haye  learned. 

And  now  we  desire,  O  Lord  our  Ood,  to  be  stirred  up  by  thy  Spirit,  and.  for  the 
tiipe  to  come,  to  be  more  apprehensiye;  to  be  more  yigilant;  to  be  more  sincerely 
earnest;  to  follow  thee  more  patiently  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  little  children  learning 
from  parent  lips. 

Be  pleased  to  sanctify  to  us  all  the  administrations  of  thy  proyidence.  Grant  that 
all  things  may  work  together  for  good  to  us.  May  we  find  ourseiyes  in  life  filled  with  a 
ense  of  thy  kinduess  and  of  thy  mercy,  so  that  ftom  day  to  day  there  may  be  some  argu- 
ment of  thanks.  May  our  hearts,  no  longer  selfish  and  proud,  but  rendered  sensitiye  to 
the  mercies  of  God,  discern,  eyen  in  the  darkest  day,  something  for  thanks.  And  may 
this  be  the  spirit  of  our  life.  May  we  constantly  draw  near  to  thee  with  grateful  hearts. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us,  since  we  are  pensioners  of  thy  bounty,  to  be  almon- 
ers of  this  joy  which  thou  giyest  to  us.  And  grant  that  we  may  distribute  it  to  others. 
Freely  haye  we  reoeiyed;  freely  may  we  giye. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  all  the  relations  of  life— in  our  households; 
in  our  fHendships;  as  citizens  in  the  discharge  of  secular  duties.  Going  out  and  coming 
in,  may  we  still  be  in  the  spirit  of  onr  Master.  May  we  be  patient  May  we  be  fiuthAil 
eyen  in  little  things.  May  we  learn  to  do  the  will  of  God.  May  we  llye  in  this  life  as 
expectants  of  a  better  life.  May  we  discern  here  the  seeds  and  beginnings  of  eternal 
growths.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  neyer  be  weary  in  well  doing,  nor,  haying  begun  a 
Christian  life,  turn  away  ftom  it  to  seek  again  the  poor  and  beggarly  elements  of  this 
world. 

Bless  all  those  that  axe  teaching  in  our  midst;  all  that  are  in  the  Sobbath  school, 
whether  teachers  or  scholars;  all  that  are  in  Bible  classes;  all  that  go  forth  to  cany  the 
tidings  of  truth  to  those  that  are  in  iniquity.  Inspire  a  beneyolent  disposition  in  eyery 
heart,  and  guide  that  disposition  to  all  acts  of  kindness.  May  we  learn  to  liye  together 
with  more  gentleness;  with  moi%  joy;  with  more  sincere,  unaffected,  and  continuous 
nnfoldings  of  the  dinne  life. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant,  as  we  journey  toward  the  graye,  that  we  may 
haye  assurance  firom  day  to  day,  so  that  when  the  hour  comes,  it  shall  not  oome  bring- 
ing donds  and  fears,  bat  joy  and  peace  that  shall  grow  deeper  and  deeper  till  at  last  the 
disquietudes  of  this^ world  shall  melt  into  the  eyerlasting  peace  of  the  world  to  come. 

And  we  will  giye  the  praise  of  our  salyation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 
erermoxe.    Amm, 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  we  hare 
spoken.  Grant  that  it  maj  be  a  word  in  season,  awakening  thoufffat,  inapirisg  new 
resolutioni  and  quickening  endeavor.  Sare  the  joung  firom  themselves;  ftom  their 
tempters;  from  their  ensnarers.  We  praj  that  there  maj'be  more  and  more  inapiration 
of  truth  and  nobleness  and  conrage  and  parity;  more  and  more  desire  for  knowledge: 
more  and  more  industry  in  acquiring  it-,  more  fellowship  one  with  another.  May  «e 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  May  we  count  others  better  than  ouraelTes.  Hay  we 
lore  each  other  fervently  and  increasingly  in  ail  our  relations  one  to  another.  Giant 
that  we  may  be  quickened  by  thy  divine  Spirit,  not  only  so  that  we  may  bel  n  love  one 
with  another,  but  so  that  all  our  earthly  affections  maybe  sanctified  by  thine.  With 
this  overruling  love  of  Ood  in  our  hearts,  may  we  be  kept  ftom  all  iuordinateness  and 
impurity.  And  when  thou  hast  done  with  ns  here  below,  bring  ns  to  thine  own  pirea- 
ence,  and  the  Joy  of  thine  heavenly  kingdom.  And  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit.    Aman 
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*'  Tbat  Chrltt  nay  dwell  In  Tour  hearts  by  faith ;  that  yb,  beloff  rooted  and  grounded  in 
loTe*  may  be  able  to  compreheud  with  all  taints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  heiglit ;  and  to  know  the  loTe  of  Christ,  that  ye  might  be  Mod  with  alltho  Huness  of  Goa."— 
Srfl.  m.  17-19. 
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This  is  a  part  of  the  prayer  for  the  Ephesian  disciples  by  Paid. 
How  sublime  it  is !  It  reveals  the  very  interior  of  Paul's  hearty  when 
he  opened  it  to  the  sight  of  God.  Philosophy  never  before  or  since 
sprang  from  such  a  court  as  this.  For  this  is  not  the  gush  of  mere  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  the  enthusiastic  utterance  of  the  profoundest  philosophy. 

Here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity :  TTiat  Christ  may 
dweU  in  your  hearts  by  faith.  It  is  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  whole  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  an  acorn  is  the 
whole  of  a  tree.  Out  of  that  seed-form  every^ing  else  will  develop, 
according  to  that  divine  law  which  is  divinely  included  in  it  '^  That 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is 
the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know" — ^whatf 
The  whole  nature  of  God  T  The  whole  science  of  human  government? 
The  whole  moral  theory  of  the  world t — "and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christy"  which  passeth  knowledge.  That  is,  no  intellection  can  ever 
follow  the  ontgush  of  experience,  and  reproduce  it  in  the  form  of  ideas. 
While  the  intellect  may  interpret  the  experience  of  the  heart,  it  after 
all  stands  afar  off  ii*om  it,  and  never  can  partake  of  the  experience  itself. 
It  passes  knowledge.  "And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  This  is  the  very  supreme  of  phil- 
osophy.   It  touches  the  lines  and  foundation  elements  of  Christianif  y. 

Christianity  differs  from  all  other  religions,  not  in.  the  fact  that  it 
commands  a  worship — ^for  all  do  $  not  simply  in  the  superior  view 
which  it  gives  of  God ;  but  by  demanding  a  peculiar  condition  of  heart 
toward  Christ  Other  religions  demand  reverence,  and  worship,  and 
obedience,  and  uprightness — ^that  is  alL  Christ  is  said  to  be  "the  end 
of  the  law."  In  other  words,  that  which  the  whole  law  means  is  com-^ 
prised  in  him.  Therefore  it  is  said,  again,  that  he  is  ^^the  fulfilling  of 
the  law" — ^its  whole  outcome. 

SusvAT  HOBNIRO,  Pob.  0, 1870.   LssBOV:  Epo.  IIL  HnciB  (Pljmoafh  GoUeetion)  Nos. 
MO,  Sldp  95L 
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The  old  Jewish  law  had  ito  eecret  spirit;  but  it  was  hidden  in  a 
vast  system  of  fonns.  That  spirit  broke  out  in  Christ  Jesus  in  a  living 
exposition  of  itself. 

In  winter  there  is  scarcelf  a  thing  )Jiat  is  more  homely  than  an  ap- 
ple*ti-ee ;  bat  in  June,  when  it  is  covered  with  blossoms,  is  there  any- 
thing more  exquisite  than  that  same  tree  t  That  tree  in  winter  is  the 
old  Jewish  law.  Christ  is  the  old  Jewish  law  all  blossomed  and  com- 
ing to  fruit 

I  always  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  a  modem  Jew,  who  lores  the 
history  of  his  fathers,  and  is  proud  of  the  name  of  Mebrew^  and  clings 
to  tlie  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  He  does  not  ding  to  them  any  more 
tightly  than  he  ought  to ;  but  I  feel  sorry  that  he  cheats  himself  of  the 
right  and  part  and  lot  that  he  has  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  the  pruuuples  and  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Jew  has  as  much  right  to  the  New  Testament  as  we  have.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  derived  historically  ftom  the  £Euth  of 
the  Hebrewa  Oirist  was  a  Hebrew.  The  principles  which  he  enun- 
ciated had  already  been  enunciated  in  the  faith  of  his  fiithers.  And. it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Jews  ding  to  the  seed,  and  will  not  take  the  hai^ 
Test  which  has  grown  from  that  seed,  when  they  reject  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chiist 

The  Ohiistian  religion  is  not  a  system  of  laws.  It  is  a  state  <^the 
heart  The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  philosophy  of  truth  as  it  relates 
to  man's  nature  and  duty.  It  is  a  soul-life.  It  is  not  an  inventory 
•of  truths  as  they  existed  before  man  came  into  the  world,  and  will  ex- 
ist after  he  passes  away.  The  Christian  religion,  in  respect  to  each 
ipartiouiar  man  who  believes  in  it,  is  a  state  of  facts  in  his  own  con- 
.sdousnesB.  Ohriti  m  a  ifMm-'^-Chait  is  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
-Christ  dwdling  by  love  in  his  heart,  or  dwelling  in  his  heart  by  finth. 
Ont  of  this  will,  grow  many  doctrines,  and  many  inferences;  but  it  is 
the  seminal  form,  the  germinant  dement,  in  Christianity.  It  is  the 
personal  rdationship  of  the  individual  heart  to  the  Lord  Jeeos  Christ 
as  its  supreme.  Head  and  Lover.  That  not  only  makes  a  man  a  Chris- 
tian, but  brings  Inm  into  the  oentral  point  of  the  Christian  system. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  this  one  element  stands  forth — 
the  personal  identifioatioii  of  the  human  heart  with  the  JaxA.  Jesus 
CSnist 

The  forms  of  expression  are  as  many  and  as  ridi  as  are  the  forms 
which  vegetable  life  takes  on  in  the  tropics.  AU  the  occupationa  of 
life  yidd  whatever  they  have  in  them  that  toadies  the  heart>  in  figures, 
•or  in  words  (that  are  latent  figures),  to  bring  out  this  idei^  AH  the 
habits  of  higher  love,  all  the  analogies  of  sustentation  of  life  in  the 
^wdy ;  all  civic,  economic,  juridical,  domestic  traits — these  are  borrowed 
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to  expand  and  enforce  this  idea — ^the  sapremaoy  of  allegiance  and  of 
love  toward  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ)  who  ia  light ;  who  ia  bread ;  who 
Ja  water ;  who  ia  wine ;  who  ia  meat ;  who  ia  the  Tine^  we  being  the 
branches ;  who  ia  the  hooaeholder ;  who  ia  the  law-giver ;  who  ia  the 
shepherd ;  who  is  the  father ;  who  ia  the  friend ;  who  ia  the  lorer ; 
who  is  judge ;  who  ia  leader ;  who  ia  God  over  all,  blesaed  forever, 
occasionally  mounting  np  out  of  all  these  lower  forms  into  this  higher 
one.  And  whatever  there  is  in  day  or  in  night  that  is  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing and  nourishing  to  domestic  love,  k  sanctified  bj  being  tmnsferred 
to  a  higher  function  and  use  in  the  illustration  of  tiiis  noble  experience 
of  the  soul  of  eadi  individual  man  with  its  head,  Jesus  Christ  This 
heart-allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  each  one  of  you  all  the 
Christianity  that  you  can  have. 

Outside  of  personal  experience,  Christianity  is  bat  a  pale  reflex-*^ 
lunar  nuinbow — ^watery  and  fiunt  colors  produced  by  the  light  which 
tiie  moon  has  borrowed  from  the  sun,  and  which,  compared  with  celes- 
tial rainbows,  are  scaroely  wortii  looking  at.  All  Christianity  which 
does  not  include  personal  experience,  ia  but  a  hmar  rainbow ;  it  takes 
the  sun  to  make  a  rainbow  that  is  worth  looking  at,  and  that  any  boy 
will  try  to  chase.  All  Christianity  that  lies  outside  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  personal  experience,  is,  in  common  with  all  religions^  every  one 
of  which  has  in  it  some  particles  of  truth,  defective  in  this  regard. 

There  axe  three  ways  in  which  the  Kew  Testament  recognixes 
Christ,  as  represented  to  us ; — thiee  instrumentalities  by  which  we  ap- 
prehend him,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  him— tiie  senses^  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  heart 

The  primitive  disciplcis  came  to  Christ  by  sight  That  mode  was 
very  much  counted  on  in  their  day,  and  has  been  very  mnch  longed  . 
for  since.  We  have,  every  one  of  us,  doubtless,  wished  that  we  might 
once  behold  the  Saviour  in  a  dream  that  we  could  believe  to  be  a  rev- 
elatory dream ;  and  still  more  that  we  might  see  him  aa  an  angeEc' 
presence.  To  see  the  Lord  was  conridered  among  the  aposties  as  be- 
ing so  important  that  Paul  himself  said,  in  an  argument  to  one  of 
the  churches,  ^  Have  I  not  seen  hkn  t"  He  was  met  by  the  envies 
and  jealouffles  which  prevailed  evea  among  the  aposdea.  He  was  made 
to  be  infi^ior  to  the  others  becanse  he  caoie  in  afterwards,  and  had 
not  consorted  with  the  Lord  in  companionship ;  and  he  sud,  *'  Neverftor 
less,  I  saw  him  when  I  was  converted.  When,  going  to  Damaacn%  did 
he  not  iqppear to  met  I  have  seen  Him  aa  well  aa  the  other  aposdea.". 
A  great  deal  was  made  of  the  &ct  of  having  beheld  the  penonality 
of  Christ  It  is  very  grateful ;  but  after  all,  it  does  not  amount  to  aa 
much  as  we  are  apt'to  think.  They  that  had  seen  the  Lord  were  not 
helped  aa  much  as  many  persons  who  had  not  seen  him.    The  sov- 
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ereigiitj  of  CHiristaan  experience  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  earlier 
ages.  There  have  been  developments  of  Christ  in  hnman  life  far  trans- 
cending the  experience  of  the  primitive  chnrch.  In  later  days,  there 
are  many  thousands  who  live  by  faith^  and  not  by  sight  Blessed  ai^ 
they  who  bdieve,  not  having  seen — Christ  himself  being  interprets  in 
that  matter. 

But  Christ  may  be  presented  to  us  in  a  purely  intellectual  point  of 
view.  There  is  much  in  a  divine  person  which  the  intellect  takes  cog- 
nizance of;  and  if  we  exercise  without  arroganoCy  and  within  due 
bounds,  this  capacity  of  intellectual  apprehension,  it  is  an  aid — ^it  is  an 
important  guide.  More  than  that,  there  can  be  no  perfect  and  endur- 
ing conception  of  Christ  which  does  jiot  involve  in  it,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, an  intellectual  element  It  is  not  the  leading  one ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  the  prime  one ;  but  as  an  auxiliary,  the  presentation  of  Christ  as 
he  can  be  apprehended,  or  as  any  being  can  be  apprehended,  by  the  in- 
tellect, is  of  very  great  importance.  This  intellectual  definiteness ;  the 
reduction  of  vague  feeling  to  the  form  of  ideas ;  the  giving  them  some 
sort  of  order  and  proportion  and  emphama — all  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant preparation  for  the  heart's  own  work.  It  restndns  feeling  with- 
in its  proper  channels.  The  intellect  exerts  a  salutary  influence  upon 
enthusiasm,  which  attempts  to  bum  itself  to  ashes.  When  rightly 
used,  the  reason  does  not  become  the  rival  and  the  substitute  of  the 
feelings,  but  only  their  educator  and  their  fiiend.  It  is  the  reason 
which  enlarges  and  enriches  and  directs.  The  understanding  and  the 
feelings  reciprocatcu  For  no  man  can  be  well  educated  who  has  not 
in  his  intellect  the  color  and  the  inspiration  and  the  warmth  that  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  give. 

But  the  stress  of  Scriptm^  is  laid,  not  upon  receiving  Christ  be- 
cause we  have  seen  him,  nor  upon  receiving  him  because  we  under- 
stand him  when  he  is  expounded  to  us,  but  upon  receiving  him  by 
faiik.  And  this  is  the  part  of  our  text  which  I  have  emphasized — 
'<  TJuA  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith."  This  is  the  Pau- 
line aspii*ation. 

As  Chiist  is  not  visible,  he  of  course  must  b^  brought  before  us  by 
the  imagination.  We  cannot  love  nothing.  We  cannot  love  vacuity. 
There  must  be  some  conception  of  a  thing  before  we  can  give  our 
heSirts  out  toward  it  And  if  it  is  Christ  that  we  love,  or  wish  to  love» 
there  must  be  some  conception  of  Christ  This  is  one  mode  of 
faith — ^namely,  the  power  to  reproduce  that  which  the  senses  ordinarily 
see,  but  without  the  use  of  the  senses.  This  is  the  exact  definition 
that  is  given  po  it  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "Faith," 
he  says,  "  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen."    That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  bring  definitely  and 
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cleaily  before  us  inviBible  truths,  whether  they  be  truths  of  quality, 
truths  of  pereon,  or  truths  of  place,  that  power  which  enables  us  to  see 
what  the  senses  cannot  see,  is  one  mode  or  form  of  faith ;  but  that  is 
not  its  full  form,  as  the  term  is  freely  used.  For  we  find  that  faith  is 
a  generic,  and  that  there  are  specifics  in  it  JFcUth  that  works  by  loV€ 
is  the  faith  that  saves  the  soul  and  sanctifies  the  life.  The  largest  and 
best  way  of  receiving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  is  to  take  him  in 
such  a  sense  that  otur  souls  go  out  to  him  in  the  form  of  love.  It  is 
such  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  through  the  ima^nation, 
to  our  minds,  as  draws  forth  toward  him  the  soul's  enthusiasm  and 
secret  life.  It  is  the  personal  alle^ance  of  love  to  Christ  A  percep> 
tion  of  his  grandeur  of  nature,  of  his  beauty,  of  his  sympathy  witli 
us,  of  his  supreme  excellence  in  every  part^-such  a  perception  that  wo 
dasp  him  with  our  feelings,  that  we  put  our  souls  wholly  under  his 
influence — ^this  is  receiving  Christ  by  the  heart 

There  are  three  ways,  then,  by  which  Christ  can  be  presented  to 
us :  1.  By  the  senses.  That  we  shall  not  have  again  on  earth.  %  By 
the  intellect  That  is  the  presentation  of  Christ  doctrinally  or  theologi- 
cally. 8.  By  the  heart  That  is  the  reception  of  Christ  by  the  form  of 
an  actual  experience ;  by  such  a  cooperation  of  the  reason  with  the  imag- 
ination that  we  are  able  to  bring  the  invisible  person  near  to  us,  and  so 
bountifully  reproduce  him,  and  so  beautifully  set  him  forth,  that  he  be- 
comes to  us  the  '*  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,"  and  the  *'one  altogether 
lovely ; "  so  that  every  sweet  thing  in  us  goes  out  to  him  as  every  dew- 
drop  in  the  sunshine  evaporates  and  goes  up  toward  the  sun.  This  is 
receiving  Chiist  by  faith.  It  is  not  the  rejecting  of  the  senses ;  it  is  the 
non-using  of  them,  rather.  It  is  not  the  despising  of  the  reason ;  it  is 
an  auxiliary  use  of  the  reason.  But  it  is  the  manly  way  of  taking  hold 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  enthusiasm  of  love,  and  making  him 
the  supreme  object  of  our  desire,  and  of  our  allegiance.  This  b  re- 
ceiving Christ  by  faith ;  and  if  we  continue  so  to  reoeive  him,  then  he 
dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith — ^that  is,  by  heart-sanctifying  love. 

This  I  understand  to  be  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christianity, 
not  only,  but  that  without  which  there  cannot  be  any  Christianity. 
There  can  be  no  Christianity  to  the  man  who  does  not  personally  take 
Christ  by  faith.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  personal  expeiience, 
and  there  can  be  no  system  of  Christianity  which  does  not  provide  for 
this  personal  experience,  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

I  remark,  then,  in  view  of  this  exposition,  that^ 

1.  Any  system  which  leaves  out  the  central  figure  is  not  Chris- 
tian, and  has  no  right  to  wear  that  name*  It  is  not  enough  for 
any  system  of  truth  which  is  preached,  that  it  thinks  well  of  Christ, 
and  sees  in  Him  many  estimable  traits,  and  regards  Him  as  a  man 
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beyond  all  ordinarfr  men,  and  something,  peffaaps,  angelic — ^&r  np,  it 
may  be,  above  any  other  one  that  ever  lived  on  earth.  It  is  not  enoagh 
to  say  that  He  revealed  a  higher  ^hical  system  than  ever  was  revealed 
before,  or  gave  a  better  basis  for  worship  than  ever  was  given  before. 
This  is  all  well ;  bat  it  does  not  constitute  Christianity.  It  does  not 
make  a  Christian  system.  The  thing  that  makes  Christianity  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ  as  the  object  of  supreme  allegiance  to  eveiy  indi' 
vidual  heart  It  is  the  identification  of  the  divine  nature  with  your 
nature.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  Every  man  is  a  part 
of  Ood  by  faith ;  and  Christ  is  that  God  revealed,  possible  to  apprehen- 
sion, brought  into  sympathetic  and  enjoyable  conditions,  so  that  every 
human  understanding  can  get  hold  of  him.  It  is  this  enthusiastic 
identification  of  your  personality  with  God's  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  ia 
the  seal,  the  discriminating  test^  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  worship. 
All  things  worship.  It  is  not  obedience.  Obedience  belongs  to  all 
systems.  It  a  this  personal  fusion,  this  use  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  identify  him  with  the  experience  of  evety  living  man,  that  makes 
men  Christians,  not  only,  but  that  constitutes  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

Now,  how  superlatively,  preposterously  absurd,  is  that  man  who^ 
calling  himself  Christian,  teaches  a  system  which  derogates,  which  de- 
nies, which  brings  down  and  destroys,  the  personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  reducing  Him  to  the  level  of  a  man  1  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  point  in  philosophy  where  such  a  question  may  be 
raised ;  but  the  moment  Christ  is  undeified — ^if  he  is  undeified — that 
very  moment  the  undeifier  ought  to  give  up  the  title  of  Christian,  For 
Christianity  consists  in  such  an  enthusiastio  love  of  the  individual  hu- 
man heart  for  Christy  that  they  are  unified  \  that  there  is  a  substantial, 
indissoluble  oneness  between  them  as  there  is  between  the  child  and 
the  parent;  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  after  life  and  action  of  the 
individual  pei-son.  If  that  is  denied,  Christianity  is  denied.  If  Christ 
is  so  expounded  that  such  an  experience  is  impossible,  Christianity  is 
destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  the  very  fundamental  idea  of  Christ 

What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  Christians  whose  faith  is  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  Christ  T  What  is  a  Christianity  out  of  whidi  Christ 
is  taken.  If  it  were  possible,  by  a  very  skillful  surgical  operation,  to 
open  the  head  of  a  man,  and  deftly  take  out  his  whole  brain,  and  eveiy 
particle  of  his  nervous  system,  without  destroying  any  other  function, 
and  close  up  the  head,  and  have  life  go  on,  the  man  eating  and  sleeping 
and  walking  and  working,  what  th^t  body  would  be  compared  with  a 
ftill  man,  that  is  Christianity  when  Christ  is  taken  out^  compared  with 
Christianity  when  Chiist  is  left  in.  And  many  men  reason  on  this 
subject  in  such  a  way  as  almost  leads  one  to  suspect  thai  this  operation 
has  been  performed  on  them  1 
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I  flay  this  not  in  any  spirit  of  offenoe.  I  say  it  not  in  any  spiiit  of 
oontroversy.  I  simply  take  the  ground  that  there  can  be  nothing  more 
plain  than  the  teaching  in  the  New  Testamenti  that  GhriBtianity  con- 
aiflts  in  each  a  view  of  Christ  as  indnces  an  enthnsiastio  and  personal 
allegiance  to  Him ;  and  that  the  destmction  of  that  personal  alle^anoe 
to  the  Lord  Jesna  Christy  is  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left  Christianity^  when  you  have  taken  that  away,  is  what 
a  tree  is  when  you  have  cut  it  off  by  the  roots. 

To  still  hold  on  to  the  name  under  such  oironmstances,  is  cow- 
ardly. It  would  be  still  more  uncharitable  to  say  that  it  is  stupid.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  either  Bti^>id  or  cowardly.  To  have  destroyed  everything 
in  Christianity  that  makes  it  distinctive  %  to  have  obliterated  its  genius ; 
to  have  put  the  fire  of  obliteration  on  the  very  point  of  vitality,  and 
burned  it  out ;  and  then  to  go  on  calling  one's  self  a  Christian  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munity in  favor  of  the  name  of  Christianity — that  is  cowardly  or  stupid. 
It  is  &r  better  that  a  man  who  is  bound  to  give  up  the  substance  of 
Christianity  should  also  give  up  the  name,  and  take  the  name  of  Theism 
or  IfiUurcUisni,  or  any  other  name  that  he  pleases.  But  all  those  that 
believe  in  Christianity  must^  it  seems  to  me,  logically  and  joyfully  go 
back  to  this  one  central  truth,  tiiat  Christ  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for- 
ever, and  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  such  a  revelation  as 
makes  it  pebble  for  our  hearts  to  rise  up  in  communion  with  Christ, 
and  clasp  him  with  affection  and  fidelity,  and  make  Him  our  Head  and 
Center,  our  supreme  All,  forever  and  forever,  Christianity  is  the  per- 
mission of  God  to  your  soul,  and  my  soul,  to  take  Christ  as  our  ever- 
lasting and  adorable  Friend. 

2.  As  the  Christian  system  is  not  held  by  those  who  leave  out  the 
central  figure,  so  every  Christian  system  is  imperfectly .  held  by  those 
who  only  hold  it  in  a  philosophical  form.  Thia  latter  mode  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  former,  which  I  have  just  been  critidsing ;  but  still,  the 
holding  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  speculatively  and  philosophically,  the 
teaching  of  Him  only  technically  and  psychologically  in  this  way,  is 
so  imperfect  a  holding  of  Him  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  compare 
with  the  full-orbed  gloiy  of  Christianity  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  earliest 
narratives  and  teachings  ci  the  New  Testament 

I  would  not  underrate  the  value  of  an  intellectual  conception  of 
Christ ;  but  I  would  hold  it  as  an  auxiliary  and  as  a  guide.  The  intel- 
lect cannot  fulfill  the  conditions  of  Chriirtianity.  It  is  the  heart  by 
which  a  man  must  believe  unto  salvation.  It  is  not  Christ  as  analyzed, 
as  stated  in  technical  terms,  that  ever  wtU  affect  a  man.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  make  exact  statements.  I 
affirm  that  Christians  ought  to  have  their  religious  life  reduced,  as  fiur 
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as  possible^  to  an  intellectual  expression.  I  affinn  that  intdlecinal  ex- 
pressions may,  as  fast  as  the  light  is  given  us,  be  co5rdinated  and  drawn 
out  into  a  creed,  or  form  of  belief.  Because  ereeds  have  been  made 
instnunents  of  oppression,  ai^d  becanae  they  have  been  nnwarrantablj 
used,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  of  no  value.  There  is  no  man 
that  ever  feels,  and  feels  definitely,  who  does  not  form  a  written  or  an 
unwiitten  creed.  Every  man  that  thinks  has  opinions ;  and  if  yon  have 
opinions  on  any  subjecti  and  they  take  on  any  order,  that  is  a  creed. 
Every  man  has  a  creed  about  his  business.  The  way  he  thinks  his 
business  ought  to  be  conducted  is  his  commercial  creed.  If  he  teaches 
his  son  how  to  do  business,  he  gives  him  a  creed.  If  a  man  belongs 
to  a  political  party  he  has  a  political  creed.  It  is  called  a  '^plat- 
form ;"  but  that  is  only  another  name  for  the  (Ame  thing.  Creeds  are 
intellectual  outlines,  that  are  generally  used,  both  in  politics  and  relig- 
ion, to  deceive  the  mind  with.  Whatever  sphere  a  man  is  in — ^whether 
he  be  a  navigator,  a  musician,  a  painter,  or  something  else — unless  he 
is  a  mere  enthusiast,  his  feelings,  his  enthusiasms  even,  convert  them- 
selves more  or  less  fadlely  into  ideas,  and  those  ideas  take  on  some 
order,  and  become  the  outlines  of  his  opinions  and  beliefis.  And  these 
are  his  creed.  Therefore,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  the  human  mind 
has  tended  to  formulate  its  intellectual  belief. 

What  I  object  to  is,  the  idea  that  any  creed  can  really  present  to 
the  human  mind  a  dear  and  definite  conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  That  can  be  had  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spuit,  so  en- 
larging and  inspiring  the  faculties  of  the  soul  l^at  the  soul  itself  shall 
by  faith  apprehend  him.  Every  man  must  by  the  inflammation  of  his 
own  heart-feelings  find  his  Christ 

A  creed  is  just  like  a  philosopher's  telescope.  He  sweeps  the  heavens 
to  see  if  he  can  find  the  star  f^  which  he  is  searching ;  and  by-and-by 
the  glass  brings  it  to  his  eye.  The  glass  helps  him ;  but  it  is  not 
the  glass  that  sees  the  star.  It  is  the  eye  that  does  that  The 
glass  is  a  mere  instrument  by  which  to  id^itify  the  star,  and  magnify 
it,  and  bring  it  near,  and  shut  off  other  things.  A  blind  man  could  not 
see  a  heavenly  body  with  a  telescope,  no  matter  how  powerful  it  might 
be.  A  creed  is  a  philosopher's  telescope  by  which  we  identify  philo- 
sophical troths,  and  magnify  them,  and  bring  them  near;  but  it  is  the 
iheart  that  is  to  apprehend  them.  It  is  the  heiHt  that  is  to  interpret 
the  things  that  are  marked  out  by  our  creed  or  philosophy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  importance  in  this  than  perhaps  many 
are  disposed  to  believe.  It  is  this  indiscriminate  use  of  creeds  that 
perplexes  and  confounds  the  mind  of  the  community  in  times  <»f  con- 
troversy ;  in  times  such  as  existed  a  few  hundred  years  ago  in  England; 
in  times  such  as  exist  now  in  some  parts  of  Europe.    For  instance^ 
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where  a  man's  life  depended  on  his  creed,  Christians  were  warriors^  and 
had  business  oh  hand.  It  is  only  two  or  three  generations  back,  meas- 
nHng  bj  long-lived  men's  i^res,  when  to  deny  the  presenoe  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  in  the  sacrament  was  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  strongest  man,  in  England.  Murder  is  not  so  fatal  a  crime 
in  New  York  to-day  (for  it  is  not  fatal  at  all  to  the  murderer)  as  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  dime  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  you  and  I  believe  in  it  It  was  a 
crime  for  which  nothing  less  than  fire  and  the  ax  were  penalties.  And 
at  such  a  time  a  creed  had  a  value  in  it.  It  was  a  weapon  of  offence 
and  defence,  both,  which  long  since  has  ceased  to  be  needed  as  such  a 
weapon.  Now  we  are  clinging  to  a  creed  largely  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Used  with  moderation,  it  is  of  veiy  great  importance  to  instruct 
by.  But  if  you  suppose  that  you  can  ever  do  more  with  it  than  make 
it  an  auxiliary  to  faith,  you  are  mistiBken.  You  never  can  do  more  with 
it  than  to  bring  the  heart  into  conjunction  with  an  intellectual  presence, 
and  then  you  must  resort  to  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  There  is  no 
further  help  to  be  given  your  souL  It  must  fight  its  own  way  with 
these  helps  up  into  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  learn  what  he  is,  and  who 
he  is,  and  what  are  the  blessed  sensations  of  love  toward  hint  More 
than  a  creed  is  necessary.  * 

3.  The  heart  may  embrace  Christ  with  an  enthusiasm  of  love, 
though  the  intellectual  perception  is  imperfect  and  vague.  It  is  better 
that  the  intellectual  perception  should  be  full  and  clear;  nevertheless,  a 
man  can  embrace  Christ  by  the  heart  without  the  help  of  the  under* 
standing,  far  better  than  he  can  embrace  Christ  by  the  understanding 
without  the  aid  of  the  heart  Thousands  and  thousands  there  have 
been,  I  believe,  who  have  loved  Christ,  and  have  lived  on  their  love  to 
him,  and  have  died  by  the  power  of  that  love,  and  have  been  translated 
to  glory,  though  they  could  not  have  defined  the  divine  nature,  nor  re- 
duced their  faith  to  any  intellectual  expression.  There  have  been  mul- 
tjtndes  of  children,  poor  uneducated  persons,  degraded  negro  minds, 
into  whose  teaching  never  entered  even  the  technics  of  philosophy, 
who  understood  nothing  of  mental  science,  but  whose  hearts  have  seen 
Jesus  Christ,  and  out  of  whose  hearts  has  gone  an  enthusiasm,  an  alle- 
giance, a  fidelity,  that  has  led  them  gloriously  through  life  and  through 
death  to  the  blessed  Master.  They  would  have  been  larger  and  hap- 
pier Christians,  doubtless,  if  they  had  added  to  the  heart  element  the 
intellectual'  element  also ;  but  it  is  possible  for  one  to  take  hold  of 
Christ  with  the  heart  It  is  possible  for  one  who  has  but  slender  en- 
dowments of  reason  to  take  hold  of  Christ 

And  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  a  lore  of 
philosophy  which  requires  years  and  years  of  teaching,  and  which  can 
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betaagfat  onlyto  m^i  of  genina  It  does  not  reqairethat  a  man  should 
nudeistand  the  whole  theory  of  moral  government^  or  that  he  shonld 
understand  the  p^chology  of  the  diyine  mind,  before  he  can  go  to  6dQ 
through  Christ  Jesua  A  child  can  go.  A  peasant  can  ga  A  blind- 
minded,  ignorant  man  can  go.  The  lowest  and  poorest  can  get  hold 
of  their  God,  though  thej  cannot  reas(»i,  and  though  they  have  but 
yery  litue  understanding.  It  is  this  peculiaiity  that  makes  the  gospel 
of  Christ  a  gospel  for  the  poor;  and  that  makes  it  a  gospel  for  all  ages, 
for  all  nations,  and  for  all  climes. 

When,  therefore,  you  insist  upon  it  that  a  man  shall  accept  Jeaus 
Christ  through  the  channels  of  a  large  understanding,  you  commit  a 
serious  error.  If  intellectual  instruction  becomes  a  part  of  your  domes- 
tic training,  it  is  all  the  better;  but  if  meeting  men  as  they  are,  un- 
taught, unwashed,  uncultured,  uninspired,  you  find  one  saying,  '^I  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christy"  and  he  lives  as  though  he  loved  him,  it  is  not 
right  for  you  to  demand  the  other  element ;  it  is  not  right  that  he  should 
be  required  to  have  exacts  clearly-defined  beliefii;  it  is  not  right  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  all  the  j^osophical  reasons  why  Jesus 
Christ  stands  central  in  the  universe,  or  why  the  Ufe  and  sufiSaringa  and 
death  of  Christ  are  atoning  in  their  power.  For  I  hold  that  if  one  loves 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  accepts  him  as  his  Saviour,  that  is  the  essen- 
tial thing.  Although  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  could  add  the 
other  element,  he  can  get  along  without  it  He  can  Jive  safely  without 
it,  and  he  can  die  safely  without  it  You  cannot  take  a  mere  intellect- 
ual belief  in  Christ  and  be  saved  by  it;  butif  Christ  is  presented  to  the 
heart  by  faith  you  can  live  and  die  and  he  saved  by  that  Though  you 
are  better  off  with  the  intellectual  element,  yet  if  it  is  not  there  you 
may  be  saved,  provided  Chi'ist  dwells  in  your  heart  by  faith. 

In  the  day  of  Christ,  some  men  took  In  m  by  the  senses,  and  some  rejected 
him.  Now-a-days  some  men  take  Christ  by  intellectual  apprehension. 
If  it  is  vitalized  by  another  and  more  important  feeling,  it  is  adniirabla 
Without  being  thus  vitalized,  it  is  of  vary  little  use.  It  is  a  light  that 
wUl  ccHidemn  one  by  and  by.  But  no  man  takes  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith  and  love,— 4n  other  words,  no  man  takes  him  by  an  experimental 
knowledge,  no  man  takes  him  by  a  personal  enthusiasm  of  allegiance, — 
that  he  does  not  take  him  substantially  right,  and  in  satisfying  formsi 

Christ  is  not  divine  to  us,  then,  by  a  well-formed  idea  of  divinity. 
It  is  the  worship  of  love  that  makes  him  divina  There  is  many  a  wo- 
man who  loves  a  man  as  if  he  were  divine.  Although  she  does  not  in- 
tellectually think  he  is  divine,  she  feels  as  though  he  was.  That  is  to 
say,  she  looks  up  to  him.  For  women  love  up  if  they  can,  and  never 
down  if  they  can  help  it  There  is  many^a  man  that  stood  heroic  be- 
fore the  wife ;  and  up  to  him  went  enthusiasm,  and  affection,  and  every- 
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thing  that  was  in  her  heart  to  give.  If  he  had  beenyeryCrod  she  could 
not  have  given  more.  He  was  her  ideal.  He  was  to  her  a  God.  If 
yon  had  c»lled  npon  her  to  define  her  feeling,  she  wonl4  not  have  been 
able  to  do  it  If  you  had  askedf  her  if  she  thought  he  was  divine,  she 
would  have  said  ^'No."  Intelleotually  she  did  not  think  he  was  divine ; 
but  her  heart  made  him  divine :  she  wrongfully  made  htm  her  idoL 

There  are  many  and  many  hearts  that  turn  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  an  enthusiasm  of  love^  with  a  clasping  of  offbction,  with  an 
entire  aHegiance,  with  a  hope,  a  yearning,  a  desire,  that  carries  with  it 
everthing  whidi  their  heart  has  to  give ;  and  they  have  been  so  edu- 
cated that  if  you  say  to  them,  ^  Do  you  think  he  is  divine  T"  they 
cannot  say  that  they  believe  him  to  be  so;  but  their  heart  is  making 
him  divine  all  the  time :  and  the  loving  worship  of  Jesus  9&  divine, 
is  a  true  worship.  By  the  heart,  man  believes  unto  salvation ;  and 
there  is  many  and  many  a  man  who  may  err  in  his  speculative  ideas, 
but  whose  heart  makes  correction  for  all  his  mistakes,  if  it  is  really  and 
truly,  with  all  its  power  and  enthusiasm,  fixed  on  the  Saviour,  and  loves 
him.  ' 

Whoeyer  so  loves,  then,  need  not  be  afraid  to  translate  his  love  into 
words.  As  a  man  may  love  Christ  in  his  heart  as  if  he  were  God,  al- 
though in  terms  he  denies  that  he  is  God,  his  intellect  being  weak,  and 
in  bondage,  but  his  heart  being  free,  and  interpreting  more  nobly  than 
his  understanding,  and  transcending  it,  taking  the  place  of  it,  indeed; 
so  I  say  to  such  persons,  who  are  restrained,  oftentimes,  firom  avowing 
that  they  worship  Christ  as  God,  Tou  need  not  be  afraid  to  bear  wit- 
ness, if  yon  can,  that  Christ  is  all  that  God  could  be  to  yon  in  your 
conception.  If  instead  of  Christ  yott  should  put  Jehovah  there,  would 
you  feel  any  more  love  ?  No.  Would  you  feel  any  more  singleness  of 
purpose  to  serve  him  t  No.  Would  you  be  any  more  aeealons  in  serving 
him  ?  No.  Could  you  trust  him  more  utterly  than  you  trust  Christ? 
No.  Are  not  all  your  best  feelings  consciously  excited  in  you  by  the  - 
thought  of  Christ,  by  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  by  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ?  Tes.  And  although  yon  see  manifdd  inconsistencies  and 
imperfections  in  yourself,  and  live  far  below  your  ideal,  are  yon  not 
conscious  that  about  that  name  your  best  experiences,  the  veiy  best 
things  your  soul  knows,  cluster  every  day  ?  Tes.  Then  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  put  the  name  on  that  Being.  You  need  not  be  afiidd 
to  crown  him.  Your  heart  has  crowned  him  already.  You  have  made 
him  your  Chief,  your  Leader,  your  Guide.  You  have  ascribed  to  him, 
not  by  thought  but  by  affection,  everything  that  constitutes  allegiance 
to  divinity.    Your  heart  is  worshipping  him. 

What  is  worship  ?    It  is  not  merely  bowing  down  and  saying 
prayerSb    It  is  not  merely  the  ascription  of  this,  that  or  the  other  qual^ 
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itv  which  may  come  in.  But  he  who  poniB  forth  his  beart^  his  best 
feelings,  and  gives  himself  to  another  in  all  his  nobler  nature,  worships. 
And  I  think  there  are  thousands  of  persons  that  the  stress  of  controvert 
has  driven  away  from  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has 
brought  back  to  the  substance,  I  believe  that  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  who  f^l  the  drawing  of  Christ's  great  hearty  that  is  drawing 
men  as  unconsdously  to  them  as  the  planets  in  the  heavens  draw  the 
tides.  The  ocean  does  not  know  what  ails  it ;  but  it  swings  to  and 
fro,  following  the  planets,  going  out  and  coming  in,  obeying  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power  that  is  exerted  upon  them  from  above.  And  thou- 
sands of  hearts  in  every  conmmnity,  conscious  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
conscious  of  their  need,  look  aloft,  and  behold  the  one  name  of  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  to  him  they  give  their  thought^  and  their  zeal,  and  their 
soul.  They  live  in  him,  and  trust  in  him.  His  name  is  the  sweetest 
name  in  dying.  It  is  music  in  the  sinner's  ear.  And  why  not  call  Him 
divine? 

Do  you  think  that  God  the  Father,  who  so  loved  the  world,  while 
yet  it  was  his  enemy,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  it,  is 
so  narrow  and  jealous  that,  when  you  are  with  all  your  heart  loving  and 
following  Jesus,  if  you  make  a  mistake  in  a  name  or  philosophy,  he 
will  be  angry  at  it  t  If  you  are  giving  your  soul  to  Christ  you  are  do- 
ing the  best  yon  can ;  and  the  mistake  of  a  name  or  a  philosophy  is 
not  going  to  be  material  with  you.  Oh,  that  they  who  think  they  will 
be  saved  because  they  intellectually  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christy 
could  be  alarmed  and  aroused  1  That  will  not  save  them.  Oh,  that 
those  who  have  all  the  glow  of  love  in  thdr  souls,  and  who  yet  think, 
**  I  do  not  dare  to  call  my  Saviour  divine^**  could  be  undeceived,  and 
break  away  from  these  shackles,  and  these  traditional  prejudices»  and 
come  out  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  I  He  who  loves 
God  under  any  name,  and  follows  him,  and  yields  allegiance,  and  en- 
ihusiaetie  allegiance,  to  him,  is  salvable.  For  it  b  the  love  of  God 
that  redeems  us,  and  cleanses  us,  and  leads  us  with  an  infallible  light 

'  Take  these  simple  forms  of  words : 
'*  Abide  in  me  tad  I  in  yoo.    As  the  branch  cannot  bear  frnit  o#  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  Tine :  no  more  can  je,  except  je  abide  in  me.    I  am  the  Tine,  je  are  the 
branches."    «Ii  tand  at  thb  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  Toiee,  and  open  the 
door,  I  TiU  come  in  to  him»  and  wiU  sop  with  him,  and  he  with  mo." 

Take  these  simple  declarations,  and  translate  them  into  your  life. 
Ask  not  yourself  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  you,  or  where  it  is  going  to 
carry  you.    Simply  do  it 

Do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  for  you  to  love  Christ  in  such  an  in- 
timate way  as  that ;  do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  iden- 
tified with  him  as  a  branch  is  to  a  vine ;  do  you  suppose  it  is  possi- 
ble for  you  to  live  so  that  you  can  say  of  him,  ''He  is  my  Alpha  and 
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Omega,  he  is  mj  first  and  my  last,  he  is  my  food  and  my  drink,**  and  do 
it  all  your  life  long, — and  then  have  anything  left  over  and  above  that^ 
which  the  sonl  can  do*for  any  other  being  higher  than  he  t  Have  you 
not  spent  the  force  of  life  when  you  have  fulfilled  these  commands  that 
lie  upon  the  face  of  Scripture  t 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  form.    Suppose  a  man,  of  evely  excellence, 
noble  in  form  and  feature,  and  endowed  with  every  generous  disposi- 
tion and  worthy  aspiration,  should  meet  with  one  cast  down ;  suppose 
that  through  the  stress  of  temptation,  through  the  wail  of  woe  that  is 
in  the  world,  some  so&l  had  been  thralled  and  soiled,  but  yet,  being 
brought  out  by  him  into  the  companionship  of  holy  thoughts,  had  begun 
to  seek  a  better  way ;  suppose  tlds  noble  nature  drawing  near  to  her, 
should  instruct  her  from  day  to  day,  until  all  her  soul  began  to  i-ise  up 
to  a  higher  plane,  until  she  began  to  see  how  hateful  her  past  life  was  j 
suppose  that  now  he  should  say  to  her,  <<  Come  to  me  eveiy  day,  that 
where  I  am  you  may  be  also ;"  suppose  he  should  say  to  her,  "  Come 
fireely,  for  my  thoughts  live  in  you  \*  suppose, he  say  to  her,  ^'I  want 
you,  afler  this,  to  consider  your  life  as  so  twined  with  mine,  that  we 
are  growing  on  one  root,  and  that  you  are  a  branch  of  me ;"  suppose, 
still  holding  her  fluttering  soul,  she  in  her  silence  wondering  what  such 
words  could  mean,  but  intensely  excited  and  lifted  up,  and  coming  to  a 
nobler  and  nobler  apprehension  of  truth  and  fidelity  and  purity,  h6 
should  say  to  her,  "Now  think  of  me  always;  think  of  me  when  the 
morning  breaks — ^let  me  be  the  bright  and  morning  star  to  you ;  think 
of  me  in  the  twilight — ^let  me  be  also  the  evening  star  to  you ;  think  of 
me  in  all  times  of  joy  and  son'ow ;  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  foreake 
you.     You  are  mine,  and  mine  forever."  Suppose  this  should  go  on  for 
weeks  and  months,  until  her  whole  soul  had  gone  out  and  twined  itself 
with  hia being;  and  suppose,  at  last,  when  she  had  given  everything 
she  had  to  give,  he  should  turn  upon  her,  and  say,  "  What  I  do  you 
suppose  it  is  right  for  you  to  love  and  worship  me  in  this  way  t    You 
must  look  higher  than  to  me.    You  must  not  have  such  a  clasping 
adoration  as  this  for  me.    I  must  go.    I  must  leave  you.    I  cannot 
have  you.    You  must  find  some  other  support.    You  must  put  your 
trust  in  something  higher  than  I  am.'' — ^I  ask  yon  if  that  would  not  be 
using  the  divinest  elements  in  the  human  soul  for  the  worst  betrayal 
which  it  is  possible  for  one  being  to  commit  upon  another  ? 

If,  when  I  rise  in  the  last  day,  and  look  upon  Jesus  Christ,  I  may 
not  cast  my  crown  at  his  feet,  then  let  me  die  in  ignorance  of  his  name. 
For  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  mine,  and  that  I  am  his.  He  has  said 
that  he  dwells  in  my  heart,  and  has  told  me  to  come  into  his  heart 
He  has  called  himself  by  every  sweet  name.  Nature  itself  is  precious 
to  me  because  I  associate  it  in  so  many  ways  with  him.     There  is  no- 
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thing  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  or  in  the  year,  that  has  not  been  sanc- 
tified and  made  use  of  as  a  loye-term  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And 
now  may  I  not  love  him,  so  that  by  love  I  sball^  hold  on  throng  life, 
and  go  through  the  ford  of  deathf  And  when  I  rise  on  the  other  side, 
am  I  to  be  reboked  because  it  is  idolatry  ?  Who  taught  me  to  worship 
him  ?  What  if  he  did  not  use  the  word  toorship  ;  did  he  not  tell  me 
to  love  him?  Did  he  not  tell  me  to  ding  to  himt  Did  he  not  tdl 
me  to  aspire  toward  him  t  Did  he  not  open  to  me  everything  in  him 
that  was  sweet  and  attractive  t  And  had  I  not  a  ri^t  to  let  my  heart 
go  ontto  him  insimplidtyand  tmstt  And  anf  I  to  be  east  out  in  the 
last  day  because  I  worshipped  the  wrong  one  t 

Oh,  poor  bewildered  soul  I  do  not  be  afraid.  There  is  no  such 
rock  in  the  harbor  where  you  are  going.  Love  on,  love  more ;  and  do 
not  fear  that  in  die  last  day  you  will  find  that  you  have  put  the  crown 
on  the  wrong  head.  Crown  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— croton  Mm  Lord 
ofaU — ^and  you  are  safe  in  worshipping  him.  Love  him,  and  he  will 
take  care  of  you.  Dismiss  your  jealousies.  Dismiss  yOur  fears,  and 
your  distress.  Only  be  sorry  that  you  do  not  love  enough,  and  that 
your  life  does  not  conform  enough  to  love. 

God  grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  stand  to  repeat  these  words : 

'*  They  rang  %  new  tong,  Myiog,  Thon  ait  iroitby  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
•eals  thereof ;  for  thon  waft  alain,  and  hast  redeemed  na  to  God  hj  thy  blood  ont  of 
erery  kindred,  and  tongae,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and  haet  made  na  nnto  onr  God 
kings  and  priesti ;  and  we  ahaU  reign  on  the  earth.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angela  ronnd  about  the  throne,  and  the  beaati,  and  the  aldera ;  and  the 
nnmberof  them  waa  tenthonaand  timeaten  thoaiand,and  thonaanda  of  thonsanda, 
aayiog  with  a  loud  Toioe,  Worthy  ia  the  Lamb  that  waa  alain,  to  laeoiTe  power,  aad 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory  and  blessing.  And  oveiy  eraa- 
tnre  whiob  is  in  hearen,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  aneh  aa  are  in  the 
aea,  and  aU  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  gloiy,  and  power, 
be  nnto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  nnto  the  Lamb,  for  erer  and  ever.  And 
the  four  beasts  said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  feQ  dowa  aad  woishlpped 
him  that  liTeth  fofever  and  eTW." 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  aU  thy  care  of  Ioto  which  thon  haat  taught  m.  We 
thaak  thee  that  thoe  haet  canaed  the  teaohinga  of  experience  to  eonverge  upon  thee. 
And  whaterer  we  have  learned  to  know  of  the  heart  in  all  iti  relations  of  home;  what- 
ever we  hare  seen  of  k>Te  between  children  and  parents,  and  friends  moat  loTing^  ia  bnt 
the  faint  and  for  awaj  instnotion  of  thj  pioTidence.  When  thon  bringeat  bj  the  Hoi j 
Spirit  the  knowledge  of  Jeans  Christ  to  na,  then  then  doat  enkindle  all  these  know- 
IfidgM;  then  thon  doat  Uft  np  onr  aonia  into  a  higher  spheee  of  experienoe.  And  now 
we  know  what  is  tiie  foil  meaning  of  all  this  alphabetio  ezperienceb  We  are  tanght  to 
loTO  thee  with  all  the  heart,  and  mlnd^  and  aonl,  and  atreagth,  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  and 
to  find  in  it  our  petfcot  libertji  to  And  in  it  the  hidden  experienoe  ef  power;  to  find  in 
It  all  Joy  and  perfoot  peace. 

We  thank  thee  that  then  art  granttng  nnto  acme  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  thla 
rojalwayoflife.  We  thaak  thee  that  there  ace  aome  who  haYe  found  the  Eing'a 
palace,  though  thej  only  walk  before  it,  n>d  do  not  aee  hia  ro/al  preacnc3.  Some  there 
are  that  sit  in  the  garden  and  have  glimpses  aa  he  paaaes  to  aiiMi  fto  within.  And  aome 
there  are  that  stand  npon  the  thieahhold  and  behold  his  cornel  j  presence,  and  jet  do 
not  go  in.  And  some  there  are  that  standwithin,  and  yet  as  servants.  And  some  there 
are  that  are  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  that  hear  him  aay,  Henceforth  I  call  yon  not 
aerranta  bnt  friends.  And  some  there  are  that  abide  with  him;  and  he  knoweth  them. 
Thrice  blessed  are  they.  Oh  that  we  were  of  their  namber  1  Oh  that  we  were  within,  and 
alwaya  within,  and  always  hearing  thee,  and  seeing  thee,  and  loring  thee,  and  rejoicing  In 
thee,  and  rejoiced  orer.  For  what  can  hart  those  idio  are  ac  anrronnded  by  thine  armaf 
What  can  pierce  them  or  reach  to  diatnxb  their  settled  peace  1  All  the  earth  might 
we^;  bnt  they  are  lifted  In  thy  dlTine  atrength  aboYc  aorrow.  Tea,  in  aoixowia  sweet- 
ness to  them.  They  learn  to  saffec  with  r^oiolngs.  How  precious  are  the  reTclations 
of  thyself  to  those  who  hsTe  the  secret  of  God  I  How  are  their  Utcs  as  choral  music  I 
How  often  is  mourning  turned  to  the  sweet  melody  of  minor  music  t  Ijordi,  art  thou 
accessible  unto  all  1  May  others  come  t  WUt  then  ahow  thy  face  to  thoae  who  walk 
peat  the  palace,  and  are  without  t  Wilt  thou  not  go  forth  and  apeak  onto  the  people, 
and  to  them  that  throng  the  atreetsl  Thou  that  didst  teaoh  in  the  temple,  didst  teach 
upon  the  hillside.  Thou  that  didst  teach  in  Jerusalem,  didst  also  teach  in  Samaria, 
despised  as  it  was.  Thon  that  didst  reason  with  the  priests,  and  offer  the  Pharisees  sal- 
Tatton,  didst  suffer  the  publicans  and  harlots  to  come  unto  thee;  and  thou  wert  most 
merciful  and  gracious  nnto  them,  and  some  of  them  found  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
nnderstanding.  And  art  thou  not  the  same  yesterday,  to-dey  and  forever,  dwelling  in  an 
innocuous  flame  of  love— flame  of  love  that  nerer  bums  but  purifies  f  Art  thou  not  shin- 
ing forth  as  the  sun,  thy  i^ymbol,  is,  for  aU— for  the  poorest;  for  the  most  needy;  for  all 
that  need  and  will  take  1 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  day  thy  soTcreign  lore  to  all  those  that,  by  igno- 
rance, by  bondage,  or  by  bias  and  hindrance,  are  kept  from  their  best  estate.  Tlum 
must  draw  them.  Draw  them,  we  beseech  of  thee,  not  by  compulsion,  and  by  strange 
hands,  and  Tiolont  forces:  draw  them  as  the  sun  draws  forth  the  fiowers  in  the  garden, 
that  come  out  they  know  not  why.  Draw  them  by  thy  lore,  that  they  may  find  tiiat 
secret  way  between  their  souls  and  God,  which,  once  open,  shall  nerer  be  stopped  again. 

Oh  teach  CTcry  one  that  is  weaiy  to  find  the  place  of  rest.  Teach  all  those  that  are 
oppressed  with  guilt  to  know  where  their  dearanoe  la.  Teach  all  those  that  are  in 
despondency  and  in  the  borders  of  despair  to  look  up  and  realise  that  a  great  light  haa 
risen  npon  theuL  Teach  aU  thoae  that  are  made  to  know  their  folly,  and  to  foel  their 
weakness,  and  to  despise  themselves  at  times,  and  at  other  timea  to  east  themadTca 
zecUeasly  away  as  if  all  striie  were  rain  for  them,  to  find  where  their  soccor  is.  May 
they  behold  Jesos  bearing  the  lambs  in  his  bosom -tbe  Shepherd  that  goides  by  hand, 
by  Yoice,  by  rod,  and  carries  as  welL  And  we  pray  that  there  may  be  none  that  shall 
count  themselYes  unworthy  of  thee,  of  thy  notiee,  of  thy  care.    For  thou,  O  Physician  1 
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wtt  Dot  despise  any.    Thou  vnlt  undertake  for  the  most  sick,  and  tboso  that  are  nearest 
unto  death,  and  thon  wilt  reoorer  them,  and  hring  them  back  to  love  again. 

Grant  we  pray  thee,  then,  that  those  who  lie  abont  the  pool  waiting  and  looking 
wistfully  for  ^me  one  to  help  them  down,  may  hear  thy  Toioe  saying  to  them,  Wilt 
thon  be  made  whole  f  And  grant  that  there  may  be  many  sonls  to-day  that  aball  liit 
themselTOB  np  in  a  holy  expectation,  and  oome  forth  in  a  blessed  exaltation,  saying  to 
those  around  about  them.  See  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  me.  Grant  that  hard  hearts 
may  be  broken,  and  obdurate  hearts  turned  back.  Grant  that  there  may  bo  relentings  of 
will,  now  purposes,  and  holier  ones,  more  ferrent  prayers,  and  more  sincere  yowb  than 
hare  been  made  before.  And  oh  I  that  those  who  have  often  thronged  thy  sanotnaiy, 
and  have  registered  tows -there,  which  are  forgotten;  oh !  that  those  who  look  back  uptm 
many  and  many  promises  made  in  times  of  darkness  and  trouble,  which  hare  nerer  been 
kept;  oh  I  that  those  who  look  back  upon  times  of  sickness  when  death  came  near  to 
take  them,  upon  promises  made  to  God,  eveiyono  of  which  has  been  broken—oh  f  that 
they  might  look  back  to-day  and  think  upon  all  these  things,  and  renew  these  promises, 
and  fkilfiii  them  speedily,  with  sorrow  and  contrition,  with  confession  of  sin  and  humili- 
ation. O  that  there  might  be  found  many  to  oast  themselTcs  upon  the  sorereign  merey 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to-day.  And  may  thy  Spirit  illumine  and  sanotiiy  and  doanse, 
and  fill  with  all  Joy  and  peaoe.  And  may  thy  name,  thus  praised  in  the  heaTcna  abore, 
be  praised  on  earth  responsively.  And  may  many  Join  that  song  who  shall  never  cease 
to  sing  its  numbers  with  erer-growing  strains  until  they  sing  that  nobler  song  in  heaTon. 

Bless,  not  us  alone,  but  all  the  ohurohes  that  wait  upon  thee  to-day.  Grant  that 
thy  people  upon  earth  may  cease  to  diride  the  gannent  of  Christ  Grant  that  that  which 
is  of  Christ  in  us  may  be  more  UBflpeakably  precious  than  all  the  rest  of  the  things  in 
this  world.  Grant  that  we  may  be  dellrered  from  arrogance  and  from  selfishness.  Grant 
that  we  may  be  as  tender  toward  one  another  as  thon  art  towaid  us,  ForgiTen  eveiy 
day,  liying  on  thy  mercy,  may  we  learn  at  last  to  keep  our  hands  from  our  brother's 
throat  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  cause  ererywhore  that  spirit  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy and  gentleness  and  diyine  love  to  ^ow,  that  it  may  overcome,  ae  a  mighty  divine 
power,  pride  and  arrogance,  and  every  evil  and  hatefhl  thing.  Grant  that  holiness  may 
prevail  in  the  world,  and  all  flesh  see  thy  salvation. 

Which  we  ask  through  Jesus  the  beloved,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
shall  be  pnises  evermore.    Ameiu 
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Grant,  Almighty  God,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  troth  which  we  have  spoken. 
Grant  that  it  may  be  as  a  word  from  God.  And  with  divine  illumination  and  divine 
inspintion,  lift  us  up  from  our  low  estate.  LiA  us  up  from  the  poor  teachings  of  the  house- 
hold. Give  us  the  clearer  light  of  thine  own  Spirits,  and  bring  us  into  that  personal 
communion  with  Jesus  by  which  our  heart  shall  be  changed  to  love  and  our  life  illum- 
ined by  faith.  Thee  and  thee  only  do  we  trust  In  thy  name  will  we  live;  and  in  thy 
name  will  we  die;  and  if  need  be  we  will  perish  in  thy  name.  For  thou  art  to  ns  all  in 
aU.  O  blessed  and  atoning  Saviour !  we  thank  thee  for  thyself.  We  thank  thee  for  that 
goodness  which  has  brought  us  into  personal  love  to  thee.  Wc  thank  tbeo  for  all  the 
cheer  and  comfort  which  we  have  in  it  We  thank  thee  that  it  makes  oor  bed  in  sick- 
ness; that  it  smooths  our  road  in  adversity;  that  it  charms  and  cheers  us  in  the  dreariest 
scenes  of  life.  We  thank  thee  that  we  are  CDlarged  and  ennobled  by  that  which  thou 
dost  give  to  us  of  thyselfL  Still  may  we  ding  to  thee.  Still  may  we  love  thee;  and  lov- 
ing live,  and  loving  die,  that  we  may  lire  again  in  an  immortality  of  love.  And  to  thy 
name  shall  be  the  piaiaei  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore.   Ameth 
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**Bat  if  OUT  Oospftl  be  Ud,  St  Is  bid  to  thorn  that  are  loot ;  in  whom  the  g9^  of  this  wwM 
hath  bllndod  the  minds  of  them  which  b^ere  not,  lest  the  Ught  ef  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ» 
who  is  the  Image  of  God,  should  shine  nnto  them.'*— 2.  Cob.  IV.  3»  4« 
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Sight  belongs,  in  the  fiiBt  instance,  to  the  bodily  organisation ;  and 
yet,  very  early,  and  among  all  nations,  the  phraseology  is  transferred 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  instead  of  the  eye ;  and  men  are  said  to 
see,  or  not  to  see,  mentally.  A  corresponding  change  was  also  made 
in  the  medium  of  sight  The  tmth  was  called  liffhty  and  falsity  was 
called  darkness.  The  whole  imagery  of  the  eye,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  perception,  has  been  spiritualized.  It  scarcely  seems  to  have 
been  transferi'ed.  We  have  become  so  used  to  it,  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  figure  in  any  sense.  We  speak  with  the  same  familiaiity  of  a  man'a 
seeing  a  thought  or  an  argument,  as  we  do  of  his  seeing  a  mountain 
or  a  bird.  And  we  speak  of  truth  so  familiarly  as  the  light  that  no  man 
stops  to  think  whether  I  say,  "The  light  of  this  matter;"  or,  "The 
truth  of  this  matter."  Either  phrase,  even  by  a  child,  would  be  per 
fectly  well  understood. 

The  apostle  here  declares  that  the  Gospel  is  hidden ;  and  the  impli- 
cation is;  that  it  is  a  thing  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  night — that  there 
is  darkness  spread  over  it;  and  that  it  is  hidden  from  men  on  account 
of  their  moral  character — on  account  of  their  nature.  They  are  blind. 
He  says,  "It  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not"  The  truth 
of  the  Gospel  has  so  admirable  an  adaptation  to  our  moral  wants,  that 
we  should  receive  it  almost  spontaneously,  it  is  so  admirably  fitted  to 
meet  a  necessity  of  our  being  that  it  would  have  an  in*esistible  impres- 
sion upon  our  moral  nature,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  something  which 
hinders  it  There  is  some  interposition.  It  is  declared  here,  "The 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not** 
There  is  darkness  thrown  between  the  appeanuioes  of  the  truth  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  receiving  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  "lest 
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tlie  light  of  the  glorioufl  Gospel  of  Christy  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  Bhine  unto  them." 

That  which  the  apostles  found  to  be  true  has  been  found  to  be  true 
in  eveiy  age  since,  by  any  that  have  attempted  to  teach  significantly, 
and  with  effect^  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel  o^  Christ 

How  it  is  that  men  are  blinded,  or  what  is  meant  by  being  blind  to 
truth,  may  need  some  illustration. 

The  impression  that  a  man's  reason  is  a  pure  intelligence,  that  it  is 
a  simple  capacity  to  know,  and  that  it  acts  by  laws  purely  of  its  own, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  popular  conception.  Men  disciiminate  between  the 
reason  and  the  emotions ;  and  we  are  accustomed.to  hear  persons  speak 
of  the  necessity,  in  order  to  let  the  reason  have  full  operation,  of  sup- 
pressing the  feelings.  We  are  to  discharge,  we  are  told,  passion,  and 
j>i'ejudice,  and  feeling  of  every  kind,  from  the  mind,  and  to  look  calmly, 
with  a  pui'e,  cold  reason — ^for  men  have  an  impression  that  reason  is 
just  that  In  regard  to  far  the  most  impoitant  sphere  of  knowledge, 
however,  the  truth  is,  that  reason  is  not  competent  to  discern  the  truth 
at  all,  in  and  of  itself  and  is  as  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  feeling  for  its  capacity  to  discern  moral  and  social  tn4lh,  as  the  eye 
is  dependent  upon  light  for  its  power  to  discern  color,  or  measure  dis- 
tauces.  There  is  no  popular  fallacy,  and  no  philosophical  fallacy,  of 
the  schools,  more  apparent  upon  I'eflection  and  examination  than  the 
idea  that  in  order  to  think  well,  a  man  must  think  coldly.  It  is  to  a 
veiy  great  extent  true  of  the  lowest  sphere  of  troth — that  is,  the  sphere 
of  physical  ti-uth.  In  pure  scientific  troth,  it  may  be  that  the  reason  is 
to  be  discharged  of  all  color,  and  that  no  man  is  to  let  emotion,  passion, 
prejudice,  perception,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  come  in  to  determine, 
or  to  modify,  or  even  to  influence,  the  use  of  his  reason.  It  is  the  pure 
action  of  the  intellect  upon  qualities  that  lie  outside  of  the  man's  own 
<sonsGiousness,  hov/ever,  only,  in  which  the  reason  is  capable  of  disoero* 
ing  in  and  of  its  own  self  The  moment  you  come  from  mere  physical 
truths  into  the  realm  of  human  life,  and  undertake  to  investigate  and 
detei'mine  troths  that  involve  in  them  character,  aflection,  sentiment ; 
in  other  words,  the  moment  you  begin  to  speak  about  the  troths  of 
common  life — about  prodence,  justicf,  kindness,  pity,  love,  hate,  fear, 
or  desires  of  any  kind,  right  or  wrong,  in  all  their  categoiies — ^that  mo- 
ment, I  affiim,  the  undei-standing  ceases  to  be  competent  to  form  any 
conception,  and  to  come  to  any  just  judgment^  without  the  help  of  the 
feelings.  The  intellect  cannot  discern  a  truth  of  justice  unless  there  is 
a  conscience  that  throws  upon  it  its  magnetism,  or  its  color,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it  It  is  impossible  for  the  intellect  to  form  a 
judgment  of  a  Unith  of  conscience  unless  it  looks  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  conscience.    There  can  be  no  purely  intellectual  judgment  of  honor. 
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Hiete  mnfst  be  ft  senthnent  behind  the  truths  of  hcmor,  and  then  the 
intellect  can  judge  of  those  truths. 

So  it  is  of  all  the  relations  of  lifev  The  most  important  truths  are 
those  which  stand  between  •  you  and  your  neighboT — between  you 
and  the  whole  tribe  and  &mily  of  mankind.  In  social  and  moral  truths 
lie  the  life  <tf  man ;  and  here  are  the  most  important  elements  of  reason. 
These  have  constituted  immeasurably  the  most  of  all  that  the  reason 
has  had  to  deal  with  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  And  in  regard 
to  diis  large  class  of  truths,  pure  intellection  is  Ibolishness.  It  is  alight 
shining  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not  In  re- 
gard to  all  these  truths  there  can  be  no  su<^  thing  as  an  intelligent 
judgment  formed,  unless  the  reason  is  supplemented  and  inspired,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  guided,  by  the  intuitions  of  feeling.  And  ihess^ 
together,  constitute  the  ability  of  a  man  to  form  just  judgments  in  re- 
gard to  social  and  moral  trutha 

Experience  shows  that  the  intellect  of  nuin  ranges  from  a  very  quick 
sensibility  to  truths,  moral  and  social,  idl  the  way  down  to  stone-blind- 
ness. If  you  take  men  as  they  rise  in  society,  you  shall  find  that  many 
— and  I  think  the  number  increases — are  competent  to  discern  truths 
upon  their  presentation.  They  are  quick ;  they  are  sensitive.  You 
can  present  to  them  no  truth  of  justice^  none  of  honor,  none  of  recti- 
tude, none  of  character,  that  they  do  not  comprehend  instinctively. 
Their  minds  are  so  adjusted,  their  intellect  has  been  so  accustomed  to 
play  with  their  moral  feelings,  their  understanding  is  so  saturated  with 
moral  sentiments,  that  the  moment  their  attention  is  called  to  these 
truths,  they  are  like  truisms  to  them. 

From  that  higher  point  men  grade.  You  will  find  some  that  are 
competent  to  judge  of  certain  kinds  of  truth,  and  insensitive  to  aH 
other  kinds.  You  will  find  other  men  that  are  competent  to  judge  of 
some  kinds  of  truth  by  an  efibrt,  when  they  strive  to  come  up  to  them, 
in  their  more  favored  hours,  when  all  their  better  affections  have  been 
roused  up,  and  their  worst  ones  have  been  put  in  subjection,  but  only 
under  such  circumstaucea  In  a  time  of  calamity,  of  affliction,  of  one 
or  another  experience,  you  will  find  that  men  are  able  to  discern  moral 
truths ;  but  not  truths  that  are  below  these.  You  will  find  men  who 
can  discern  the  strongest  colors  of  moral  and  social  truths,  but  veiy 
little  besides.  Then  you  will  find  other  men  that  do  not  understand 
these  truths  at  all.  It  is  like  casting  pearls  bef<»«  swine  to  tell  them 
about  social  truths  and  moral  titiths.  They  not  only  do  not  under- 
stand them,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  them.  And  they  turn  again 
and  rend  you  if  you  preach  them. 

This  describes  the  condition  of  men  in  human  society  as  they  actu- 
ally are  on  the  presentation  to  them  of  pure  forms  of  reli^ous  truths 
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and  of  the  higher  forms  of  social  trath.  Not  only  do  we  see  this  to  be' 
80  npon  the  bare  statement,  but  we  act  upon  it  Men  see  differently 
all  the  time,  and  we  act  accordingly. 

For  instance,  a  man  is  solidted  to  bny  some  pictares.  He  has  never 
thought  mnch  of  pictures  himself.  He  has  known  that  he  was  getting 
rich,  and  has  meant  by-and-by  to  live  as  other  folks  did ;  and  he  has 
understood  that  folks  that  lived  well  lived  with  pictures  in  their  houses; 
and  he  has  expected  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  live 
with  pictures  in  his  house.  He  has  learned  that  having  pictures  is  a 
part  of  gentility,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  have  pijrtures. 

At  last  the  time  has  come  when  he  has  a  little  more  money  than  he 
wants  in  his  business,  or  knows  what  to  do  with ;  and  his  wife  says, 
''Now  buy  some  pictures;"  and  his  daughters  say,  ^^  Why  don*t  you, 
Pat**  and  he  concludes  that  he  will  A  speculator,  finding  out  that 
he  is  going  to  buy  pictures,  catches  him  by  the  elbow,  and  draws 
him  into  a  place  where  there  are  pictures  for  sale,  and  says,  ^  Ton 
ought  to  have  these  pictures.  Look  at  this  one.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pictures  anywhere  to  be  found  Don't  you  see?"  The  man, 
afler  looking  a  moment,  says,  ^I  do  not  exactly  like  the  frame." 
"Well,  but  the jpicture,"  says  the  speculator — "do  you  see  thatt" 
"The  picture  may  be  well  enough ;  but  I  do  not  know  much  about 
these  tilings.  I  must  get  the  advice  of  somebody  that  knows  about 
pictures." 

Here  is  a  class  of  truths  that  this  man  confesses  he  does  not  know 
much  about  He  looks,  and  does  not  see  what  he  looks  at  He  does 
not  know  what  to  look  for.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  colors  are 
right  or  wrong.  He  does  not  knoi^  whether  the  forms  are  according 
to  nature,  or  a  violation  of  natura.  He  knows  nothing  about  group- 
ing, or  about  drapery.  He  knows  nothing  about  "tone."  He  looks 
upon  the  picture  as  a  mere  swab  of  color  all  about  the  canvas.  Here 
IS  a  case  in  which  he  is  incapable  of  judging  for  himself,  and  he.  knows 
it 

Who  does  he  get  to  judge  for  him  Y  There  is  a  spider  bellied  man 
yonder,  in  a  little  hole,  whom  he  has  employed  whenever  he  has  been 
"shaving"  notes  or  speculating  in  paper.  His  judgment  is  good  in 
money  matters.  He  is  keen  as  he  can  be  in  this  direction.  His  eye 
glittei-s  like  a  basilisk's.  He  is  sharp  as  a  razor.  He  scarcely  ever 
makes  a  mistake  in  giving  his  opinion  with  regard  to  financial  opera- 
tions. And  the  man  says  to  himself,  "  I  think  I  will  go  and  ask  him 
about  pictures."  And  then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  laughs,  and 
says,  "  What  does  that  old  miser  know  about  pictures  t  He  is  not  the 
man  for  me  to  go  to.  I  must  find  somebody  else."  And  hero  is  an- 
other instance  in  which  a  man  that  is  familiar  with  one  kind  of  truth, 
does  not  know  much  about  another. 
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By-and-by  the  man  thinks  of  another  person,  and  he  says  toafriend, 
^  Who  is  that  fellow  that  fSedled  two  or  three  tunes — the  son  of  a  rich 
man,  who  traveled  in  Europe,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  his 
education,  and  only  succeeded  in  one  thing — ^making  a  popinjay  of 
himself?  I  recollect  hearing  it  said  that  he  had  a  great  taste  for  pic- 
tures." The  man  hunts  up  this  ^*  fellow,**  as  he  calls  him,  saying  to 
himself,  *'  He  has  an  eye  to  see  what  I  cannot,  and  what  this  old  mo- 
ney-maker cannot"  They  are  blind  in  art,  but  have  good  sight  in 
finance;  and  he  has  good  sight  in  art,  but  is  blind  in  finance.  They 
haye  succeeded  on  the  street,  and  he  has  failed  on  the  street 

The  man,  when  he  has  found  this  connoiaaeur^  says  to  him,  ^  Go 
with  me  and  look  at  some  pictures,  and  give  me  your  judgment  abovt 
them."  So  they  go  to  see  the  pictures  that  the  speculator  gave  such 
a  glowing  account  of;  and  after  glancing  about  the  room,  the  critic 
says,  '^  Are  you  going  to  buy  these  pictures  1"  *<  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
The  man  recommends  them  very  highly.  He  says  that  is  a  Rembrandt^ 
and  wants  me  to  buy  it"  ^'A  whatT  A  Rembrandt  1  What  does 
he  say  that  other  is  T"  ^  That  he  says  is  a  Rubena"  ^  A  Rubens ! 
Look  here,  my  friend,  just  yoU  come  out  of  this  place.  Do  not  you 
get  caught  by  being  persuaded  to  buy  any  of  these  pictures.  A  man 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  they  are  mere  daubs.  They  are  only 
copies,  and  miserable  copies  at  that  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings 
for  the  whole  of  them." 

One  of  these  men  is  stone  blind  about  pictures ;  but  the  other  sees 
thenL  And  men,  the  moment  they  want  anything  done  in  a  direction 
in  which  they  cannot  see,  go  for  advice  and  help  to  men  who  can 
see  in  that  direction,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  see  in  other 
directions. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  been  consulted  by  persons  at  a  distance,  as 
to  what  they  had  better  do  with  property.  One  man  writes  me  that 
he  wants  to  bestow  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  that  he  would  like  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  it  Suppose,  in  such  a  cas^ 
I  should  go  to  some  avaricious  hunks,  and  say  to  him,  **You  are  a 
moneyed  man,  and  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  in  a  matter  involving  a 
large  sum.  I  have  a  friend  in  Indiana  who  wants  to  invest-  "  '<  I 
would  advise  him  to  put  it  in  stocks  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Rock 
Island,  or  something  of  that  sort,"  says  the  man.    ^  No,"  I  say,  ''  he 

wants  to  invest  it  in  charitable ''    '<  CharitableT    What  stock  is 

thatt  I  never  heard  it  quoted  on  the  street  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  known  here  1"  ^^  But  stop,  my  friend ;  he  wants  me  to  give  him 
some  information  as  to  how  to  leave  his  property  so  that  it  will  do 
good  after  he  is  dead."    **  Oh  1  advise  him  to  leave  it  to  his  wife  and 
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duldren.  Tbat  is  what  I  mean  to  <lo  with  roj  "ppoperij.^  ^Efe  has 
no  wife  and  no  childrea,  sir ;  and  lie  wants  to  leave  it  so  that  it  will 
take  care  of  the  poor  and  needj."  ^  Wdl-^welK— I  never  tiiovght 
mueh  about  those  things.  Yon  had  better  go  to  a  minister  or  some- 
body else.  I  do  not  undentand  matters  of  that  kind.  I  cannot  give 
jrou  any  advice  on  snch  sabjects.** 

That  man  has  no  eye-sight  for  things  of  this  sort  He  does  not 
understand  anything  abovt  a  charitable  application  of  fnnds.  He  never 
thought  about  it^  or  ftlt  about  it)  or  cared  about  it  He  does  not  Kke 
to  have  his  attention  called  to  it  When  he  has  been  pressed  to  use 
some  of  his  superabundant  means  for  benevolent  purposes,  all  that  was 
in  him  rose  up  against  it,  and  he  pushed  it  away  fiom  him,  and  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it 

Take  a  merry,  sharp,  good  natured,  well*to^o,  but  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous lawyer.  Go  to  him  in  respect  to  your  child.  Say  to  him, 
^  We  are  living  neighbors^  and  I  desire  to  consult  yon  on  a  subject 
which  causes  me  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness,  and  to  have  yon  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do.  I  brought  my  dan^ter  up  meaning  her  to  be,  as 
she  is,  a  splendid  creature.  She  is  perfect  in  music,  drawing,  and  every- 
thing that  could  add  to  her  accomplishments.  I  have  bt^ougfat  her  to 
just  the  point  when  I  want  her  to  go  into  sooiety^  and  she  has  gone  in 
company  only  a  single  winter,  and  has  twenty  beans  after  her ;  and 
now  she  has  fallen  in  with  some  of  those  church  folks  and  got  religion. 
She  does  not  want  to  dance,  or  go  to  balls  any  more.  The  education 
I  have  given  lier  is  thrown  away.  All  that  ^e  cares  for  is  to  mope 
with  her  Bible,  and  run  after  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  diildren.  I  have 
talked  with  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  scolded  her,  but  it  does  no  good. 
She  is  the  plague  of  my  life.  She  is  a  dear  girl ;  I  cannot  help  loving 
her;  and  I  am  going  to  leave  her  all  my  property ;  but  I  do  wish  this 
thing  had  not  hi^pend.  And  I  do  not  know  what  to  da  I  want  you 
to  advise  me." 

The  lawyer  looks  at  him,  and  says,  ^'Then  Mary  has  gone  and 
got  religion,  has  shef  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  neighbor,  my 
advice  is  that  you  go  to  the  minister,  and  talk  to  him.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  very  deep  in  snch  things  myself.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  you  and  some  neighbor,  I  would  glacDy  take  the  case ;  but  as 
it  is  a  question  of  religious  feeling  (whatever  that  may  be)  between  you 
and  your  daughter,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  We  do 
not  have  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  courts.  Tou  must  go  to  some- 
body that  has  more  knowledge  of  snch  matters.*' 

Would  not  that  be  true  to  nature  T  Is  it  not  true  tiiat  many  men 
are  blind  respecting  that  class  o(  subjects  t  Yon  yourself  are  every 
single  day  sorting  out  men  on  the  principle  that  some  men  can  Ae 
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aee  some  thingSy  and  cannot  see  others ;  that  Bome  men  know  some 
thingSy  and  do  not  know  others.  And  when  yoa  speak  of  what  a  man 
knows  yon,  do  not  speak  of  ideas  necessarily.  Men  may  know  a 
great  deal  of  mathematics,  a  great  deal  of  mActunery,  a  great  deal  of 
invention,  and  yet  not  know  that  which  shall  fit  them  to  be  your  coun- 
sellors. There  are  some  things  about  which,  if  you  question  them,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  all  blank.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  any  delicacy, 
you  would  not  think  of  going  to  them.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  courage 
and  strength,  you  would  not  think  of  going  to  some  others.  You  sort 
men  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  difierently  developed,  and  that 
8om£  can  see  and  some  cannot;  that  some  can  see  some  things,  and 
not  others ;  that  some  can  see  a  little  way  up,  some  further  up,  and 
some  far  upi  Men  recognize  this  in  their  daily  business ;  but  they  do 
not  stop  to  see  that  it  is  part  of  a  great  moi*al  problem ;  that  it  is  a 
truth  exemplified  in  secular  and  social  life  which  underlies  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  has  in  it  the  moat  tremendous  issues  and 
consequences. 

If  we  take  this  average  experience  of  men,  or  if  we  take  this  seculai* 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  men  are  or  may  be  blind  to  truths,  we  pw- 
ceive  how  they  grow  in  this  direction.  They  are- not  so  at  the  begin- 
ning, alwaysL  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  things  in  the  world, 
that  while,  usually,  the  executive  pait  of  a  man  grows  sharper  and  more 
effective  as  he  advances  in  life,  those  things  which  make  his  manhood, 
his  noble  traits,  avemge  worse  as  he  grows  older.  The  effect  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  of  its  strifes,  its  disappointments,  its  rivalries  and 
collisions;  the  growth  of  pride  and  avarice — ^these  are  such  that,  with- 
out the  Gospel  to  hold  them  back,  and  sweeten  their  dispositions,  per 
sons  ripen  poorly,  badly,  and  are  seldom  as  generous,  seldom  as  honor- 
able, seldom  as  sensitive,  seldom  as  fine  in  their  perceptions,  as  they 
were  when  they  were  boys  and  girls.  In  their  executive  nature,  their 
force-nature,  men  gun,  and  in  their  higher  moral  nature  I  fear  they 
lose,  as  they  advance  in  life.  Let  us  look  at  the  steps  by  which  they 
lose. 

Men  grow  blind  to  moral  truth  simply  by  pre-occupation ;  by  hav- 
ing their  minds  so  full  of  other  things,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  looks  or  sees.  A  man  goes  down  through  the  street  so  full  of 
thoughts  of  business  that  he  does  not  know  one  man  that  he  meets.  A 
man  goes  through  a  long  ride,  and  he  is  so  occupied  with  his  compan- 
ion, or  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  when  he  comes  back  he  could  not 
tell  you  anything  about  the  scenery.  He  could  not  tell  you  whether 
he  has  seen  any  trees,  or  any  birds,  or  anything  dse.  The  trees  flitted 
right  before  him ;  the  birds  sung  from  the  thicket  which  he.  was 
skirting ;  the  flowem  exhaled  the  sweetest  perfumes ;  the  fisirmers  w^« 
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in  the  fields  plowing,  snd  (he  crows  and  blaekbirds  were  foDowing  for 
grabs ;  and  the  opening  poenes  around  about  him  were  enough  to  make 
a  poet  half  orasj  $  bat  he  went  through  the  circuit  of  a  seven  or  dght 
miles'  ride ;  and  when  he  returns,  and  the  invalid  girl  says  to  him, 
''Father;  is  the  grass  growing  T  he  saja,  ''What  mjchildT  "Is  the 
grass  growing?"  "I  do  not  recollect  I  did  not  think  to  look." 
"  Well,  did  jou  not  see  any  birds  while  you  were  out  t"  Poor  thing ! 
there  she  has  lain  on  the  bed  for  months ;  her  strength  is  gone,  her 
hands  are  thin,  and  white  as  alabaster ;  she  longs  for  the  country,  and 
says,  "  Oh !  if  I  could  only  see  the  flowars  again,  and  hear  the  birds 
sing  once  more  1  Father,  toere  the  birds  singing  t"  "  Why,  my  child, 
if  I  had  thought  you  wanted  to  know,  I  certainly  would  have  listened. " 
She  cannot  get  anything  out  of  him.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  s<Hne- 
thing  else,  that^  though  he  went  through  a  most  beautiful  region, 
where  there  were  countless  objects  and  sounds  to  delight  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  when  he  gets  back  home  he  cannot  tell  a  thing  that  he  has 
seen  or  heard,  but  says,  "  I  have  been  looking  inside  all  the  while." 

Suppose  that,  on  one  of  those  paroxysmal  days  in  the  Gold  Room 
in  New  York,  while  every  one  of  the  men  there  is  attempting — ^with 
admirable  success — ^to  imitate  the  wildest  lunatic,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  and  yelling  and  pitching  and  striving — suppose  that  on  such  a 
day,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  most  exquisite,  were  carried  in  there  and 
set  down,  do  you  suppose  they  would  be  noticed  t  Not  a  man  would 
see  them.  Why,  those  men  would  be  so  eaten  up  by  the  insane  ex- 
citement of  the  hour  that  they  would  not  see  anything,  and  would 
hardly  hear  a  thunderbolt  if  it  should  break  in  the  midst  of  them  I 

Men  can  be  so  predccupied  that  their  minds  become  quite  insuscep- 
tible to  impressions.  This  may  occur  not  simply  in  physical  things, 
but  also  in  social  and  moral  things.  A  man  can  take  one  or  two  inter- 
ests in  life,  and  give  himself  up  to  them  with  such  absorption,  that  all 
the  greater  truths  of  life  are  unheeded  by  him.  Of  the  spiritual  influ- 
ences that  are  peimeating  society ;  of  that  which  Crod  is  doing  by  his 
providence ;  of  that  which  he  is  doing  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  of 
what  the  Holy  Ghost  is  doing  in  the  hearts  of  men— of  these  things 
that  are  going  on  from  day  to  day,  around  about  him,  he  never  has  a 
suspicion.  He  does  not  see  them ;  he  does  not  believe  in  them ;  he 
does  not  understand  them  when  he  hears  others  talking  about  them, 
his  mind  is  so  perfectly  filled  with  secular  affairs. 

People  often  say  of  such  a  man,  "He  is  a  good  sort  of  person.  I 
never  heard  that  he  did  any  harm."  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  did 
any  good  t  He  is  entirely  absorbed  in  one  or  two  secular  things.  His 
whole  life  beats  in  those  one  or  two  things. 

The  process  of  blindness  to  spiritual  things  may  grow  in  a  man,  too^ 
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by  the  principle  of  eleotire  affinity.  Men  feed  on  that  which  they  hun- 
ger for,  morally,  and  socially,  and  intellectaaHy.  They  seek  the  qoali- 
ties  in  life  which  they  desire.  When,  therefore,  one  class  of  men  go 
down  the  street  for  business,  they  see  only  the  side  of  life  which  per- 
tains  to  business.  When  another  class  go  down  the  street  for  gayety, 
they  see  only  the  sides  of  life  that  reflect  gayety.  One  class  of  men, 
going  down  the  street,  think  only  of  men ;  for  they  are  managers  of 
men.  Another  dass  think  of  customers ;  their  business  is  to  gather 
and  to  keep  customers.  Another  dass  think  of  companions;  they 
are  seekers  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  anything  else.  That 
which  is  strong  in  men  absorbs  their  attention.  The  strongest  passion 
or  feeling  in  them  controls!  And  by  this  principle  of  dective  affinity 
they  seek  out  that  in  life  which  they  most  desire.   - 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  men  read  the  Bible.  If  a  man  is 
intensely  consdentious,  he  reads  the  Bible  so  as  to  gather  out  all  the 
oonsdence  element  there  is  in  it  The  love  element  will  not  touch  him. 
He  will  go  over  that  and  not  see  any  of  it  To  him  the  Bible  will 
seem  to  be  one  long  series  of  consdence^ropositions.  Another  man, 
who  has  very  little  conscience,  but  who  has  a  great  deal  of  veneration ; 
a  man  in  whom  the  worshipping  instinct  is  strong,  will  go  through 
the  Bible  and  glean  out  all  that  appals  to  that  predominant  quality  of 
his  nature.  Another  man,  whose  predominant  feeling  is  love,  as  he 
goes  through  the  Bible,  will  see  no  consdence,  and  no  veneration,  but 
will  be  struck  with  the  love  principle,  and  will  glean  that  all  out 

And  men  do  just  so  by  life.  They  glean  out  of  it  the  things  to 
which  they  are  attracted  by  elective  affinity.  Those  are  the  things 
which  they  see ;  and  to  everything  else  they  are  indifierent  and  blind. 

Men  become  blind  to  the  truth,  also,  by  nourishing  passions  which 
are  antagonistic  to  it  Every  one  knows  by  his  own  experience  that 
there  are  some  states  of  mind  which  preclude  others.  If  a  man  is 
angry,  he  cannot  be  mirthful,  or  if  he  is  mirthful  he  cannot  be  angry, 
at  the  same  time.  The  mind  is  apparently  made  with  antagonistic 
passions ;  and  if  one  is  in  ascendency,  its  opposite  is  in  depression,  al- 
ways. And  that  is  the  secret  of  discipline,  if  people  only  knew  it 
When  your  child  is  furiously  angry,  and  you  wish,  without  chastise- 
ment,  to  make  him  good-natured,  if  you  can  present  that  which  is  lu- 
dicrous to  him  so  as  to  make  him  laugh,  you  will  see  the  point  at 
which  the  anger  strives  and  bubbles  and  foams,  and  the  point  at  which, 
finally  the  laugh  gets  the  upper-hand,  and  the  anger  goes  down.  This 
is  a  trick  of  the  nursery.  Children  play  it  on  each  other.  And  this 
principle  is  important*— namely,  that  the  feelings  move  at  opposite 
poles,  and  that  if  one  is  in  ascendency,  the  other  will  be  in  depression. 
Tou  cannot  liave  destructiveness  and  benevolence  dominant  at  the 
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flome  time.    One  pvts  the  other  dowDi  or  13  put  down  by  it*    And  eo 
it  iA  in  the  whole  realm  of  the  hnnuui  mind 

NoWj  no  man  ean  be  Mtmnted  with  pride^  and  have  any  discern- 
ment of  those  Bpuritiial  tmtha  whioh  tarn  on  hnmilitj.  No  nuin  can 
be  filled  with  flensuoog  paasions  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  know  any- 
thing about  the  trutha  of  diaintereatedness,  and  poocv  true,  spiritwl 
friendahipu  No  man  can  live  from  day  to  day  in  the  spirit  of  self-in- 
dnlgenoe,  and  yet  have  «iy  eono^tion  q{  what  Christ  meant  when  he 
said,  ^Take  up  my  cro6l^  and  follow  me,  daily."  No  man  can  live 
in  a  graaping  selfishness,  and  yet  have  any  conception  of  affluent 
benevoleQca  Where  men  live  in  the  indulgence  of  the  lover  passions 
of  thdr  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  see  any  truths  except  those 
which  are  colored  by  those  ^Missions.  I  had  almost  said  that  they  axon 
mechanical  obstruction.  Certain  it  is  that  no  mechanical  obstmction 
could  be  more  efiectnal  than  this  moral  obstruction.  In  the  very  nature 
df  things,  where  lower  passions  fill  the  mind,  men  are  blind  to  higher 
moral  elements. 

By  habit  this  may  become  a  second  nature-— and  it  aotnally  does. 
Hen  grow  away  from  the  power  of  seeing  things.  Men  grow  away 
ftom  art  Men*s  eycA  grow  less  sensitive  and  less  delicata  They 
come  to  know  less  and  less  about  proportion ;  less  and  less  about  those 
elements  which  are  constituents  of  art.  And  so^  men  grow  away  from 
hoQsehdid  purity.  They  are  not  so  good  boys  as  they  were  Utile  chil- 
dren. They  are  not  so  good  young  men  as  they  were  boys.  They  are 
not  so  good  in  middle  life  as  they  were  when  they  were  young  men. 
They  are  in  old  age  worse  than  they  were  in  middle  life.  That  is  Ute 
history  of  hundreds  and  thousands.  And  men  grow  away  from  moral 
feeling.  It  never,  perhaps,  was  very  strong;  but  it  grows  less  and  less 
declared — ^less  and  less  ^ectual.  What  by  pre-supposition,  what  by 
elective  affinity  for  other  things,  and  what  by  the  antagonistic  influence 
of  the  basilar  passions,  they  come  to  have  less  sensibility  to  moral  truth. 
They  begin  to  call  it  an  tsm,  an  abstraetianf  or  meUxphysicSy  and  often 
deride  it,  and  say,  '^It  is  not  practical;  it  does  not  belong  to  common 
life  and  common  sense." 

That  was  the  apostle*s  experience  in  carrying  forth  the  story  of 
Christ  There  is  something  very  touching  to  my  mind  when  I  think 
what  Christ  was  to  the  apostle.  Is  there  anything  that  is  so  innocent, 
is  there  anything  that  is  such  a  mark  of  simplicity,  as  the  ingenuous 
conduct  of  a  young  lover  t  He  is  twenty-two  years  old.  He  has  a  fine 
hearty  a  real  noble  nature.  He  has  at  last  fallen  upon  one  of  God's 
angels.  He  tells  you  so,  with  great  simplicity.  There  never  was  such 
anotiber — ^for  so  the  young  lover  always  thinks.  She  is  a  perfect  being — 
a  thing  which  every  lover  finds  to  be  the  case  at  first    He  makes  ms 
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confident;  and  Mys,  ^I  wish  yoa  covld  know  tar."  I  have  known 
plenty  of  othera  that  were  equal  to  her  in  every  way.  Bqt  he  thinks 
this  is  a  special  case.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Beecher  1 1  want  yon  to  look  at  her 
picture."  He  takes  it  out  and  shows  it  to  me.  It  is  an  amiahle,  pretty 
face ;  bat  I  have  seen  five  hundred  jnst  like  it  I  would  not,  of  oonne, 
hart  his  feelings  by  telling  him  so ;  but  it  in  the  £M9t.  He  goes  on  to 
descant  upon  her  beauty.  He  says,  '^Knowing  hw  has  made  another 
man  of  me.  It  has  caused  me  to  live  differently.  It  has  cleansed  my 
conscienoe.  It  has  inspired  my  indcatiy.  It  has  tiled  full  all  thd  bet^ 
ter  parts  of  my  life»  I  am  determined  to  be  a  noble  man.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  worthy  of  thia  woman." 

Oh  I  do  not  tell  me  that  the  widow's  only  son  boried,  is  the  saddest 
eight  in  life.  Do  not  tell  me  that  the  first-bcmi  child  plucked  out  of 
the  mother's  arms,  and  laid  under  the  flowers  and  under  the  turf,  is  the 
saddest  sight  To  see  that  young  man,  before  one  year  is  gone  by,  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  bnry  his  trust  and  fiiith;  ta  see  his  heart,  afker  it 
has  toached  its  most  generous  mood^  &U,  like  a  star  from  heaven,  into 
darkness  and  despondency  and  un£utb-*-lAiat  is  the  bitterest  thing  in 
this  world.  To  lose  faith  in  love ;  to  lose  faith  in  disinterested  fiiend- 
ship ;  to  lose  faith  in  that  whioh  you  thought  stood  nearest  to  God  and 
nearest  to  you— 4hat  is  the  saddest  thing  in  thitf  world. 

Paul  seems  to  me  just  like  such  a  young  man^  only  he  never  lost 
his  &ith ;  only  he  is  like  those  more  fortanate  ones  who^  having  dis- 
covered something  that  they  thought  to  be  perfeot,  have  found  it  to 
grow  better  and  better  in  after  years.  For  there  are  people  who  are 
jnst  like  flowers  that  blossom  only  onc^— that  Uossom  early  in  spring, 
and  caiTy  their  leaves  wilted  and  ragged  all  through  the  summer;  and 
there  are  persona  who  are  like  the  morning  glory,  that  be^ns  to  blos- 
som early,  and  does  not  forget  it  till  the  very  fiost  of  winter  outs  it 
down.  There  is  bloom  up<m  bloom,  momii^  after  morning,  and  each 
one  is  as  fair  and  as  fairy-like  as  if  there  had  never  be^i  another. 

Paul  went  forth  feeling  that  he  had  found  a  Lover.  The  old  phar- 
isee ;  the  proud,  stiff-necked  Jew ;  the  man  that  ^v?is  cruel  in  his  con- 
scientiousness; the  man  who^  for  the  sake  of  making  another  man  be- 
lieve right,  took  him  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  into  the  fire — ^he  had 
a  view  of  Jesus  Christ  that  gave  him  such  a  conception  of  God,  such 
an  idea  of  love,  such  a  sense  of  character,  as  became  to  him,  oh !  what 
a  power  1  When  once  he  had  taken  it  in  it  filled  his  soul  with  light 
And  he  said,  ^^  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  t  and  thei^  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee."  It  was  be  that  could  say,  afterward, 
^<  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you;  though  the  mora  abun- 
dantly I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  It  was  he  that  could  declare 
that  by  faith  he  rejoiced  in  infirmities  and  tribulations.    It  was  he  that 
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conld  saj,  <*  My  life  is  lud  with  Christ  in  Gtod."  It  was  he  that  conldi 
say,  '^  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  coarse,  I  have 
kept  the  fiuth ;  henceforth  thore  is  laid  np  for  me  a  crown  of  righteoos- 
ness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Jadge,  shall  ^ve  me."  Panl  went 
ronnd  with  tliis  Christ — this  lover  Christ-*this  Christ  with  whom  he 
was  in  love,  who  was  all  to  him  in  heaven,  and  who  was  the  center  and 
emhodiment  of  every  conceivable  excellence,  in  God,  in  angels,  and  in 
men.    Thi^  Christ  he  preached.    His  sonl  was  thrilled  by  hiuL 

If  yon  read  Paul's  letters,  you  will  see  that,  although  he  was  a  man 
of  an  intensely  lo^cal  mind,  never  did  the  name  of  Christ  come  np  in 
the  midst  of  an  argument,  that  it  did  not  sliatter  that  argument  to  frag- 
ments. Never  did  it  burst  in  upon  him,  that  he  did  not  have  to  stop 
and  unfold  Christ's  character,  and  express  his  adoration  for  him,  before 
he  could  get  his  own  leave  tQ  go  on  with  his  argument  And  there 
never  was  a  more  ragged  arguer  than  his  New  Testament  writings 
show  him  to  have  been.  And  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Bible.  No 
man  knows  how  to  read  the  Bible  who  does  not  understand  the  explo- 
ration of  sudden  emotions  of  love  in  the  midst  of  logic;  who  does  not 
understand  the  deflections  it  makes. 

Paul  went  out  to  preach  this  Christ,  that  made  him  tingle  fidm  head 
to  foot ;  and  men  listened ;  and  bome  said,  ''What  will  this  babbler  say  f 
and  others  said,  ''He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  Gods;" 
and  philosophers  listened  with  a  leaden  and  half-curious  ear,  and  foi^t 
what  he  had  said  before  they  left  the  spot  To  be  sure,  there  was  one 
widow  out  by  the  river  who  heard  it  gladly ;  and  here  and  there  a  poor 
servant  or  slave  accepted  it ;  but  after  years  and  years  of  labor  he  said, 
"  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called;  but  God  hath  cho- 
sen the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  bath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring 
to  naught  things  that  are."  And  yet,  there  was  living  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  glowing  in  his  heart,  a  radiant  and  transcendent  image  of 
beauty — ^the  most  glorious  conception  that  could  fire  the  heart  of  man, 
exalting  it,  elevating  it,  comforting  it,  and  promising  it  joy  in  the  life 
that  now  is  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  when  he  preached  it 
in  Athens,  he  got  nothing ;  when  he  preached  it  in  Corinth  he  got  a 
handful ;  when  he  preached  it  in  Asia  Minor,  he  gleaned  a  few  here^ 
and  a  few  there ;  but  the  great  mass  of  men  were  clamoring  on. 
The  god  of  this  world  had  blinded  them  so  that  they  could  not  see  the 
truth,,  and  the  beauty,,  and  the  joy,  and  the  glory,  which  there  was  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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K0W9  that  which  was  the  experience  of  Paul,  is  the  experience  of 
eveiy  man  whose  own  sonl  has  ever  been  made  enthusiastic  bj  the 
love  of  the  Saviour.  When  he  attempts  to  preach  Christ  to  men,  the 
conviction  which  he  looks  for  in  them  does  not  exist  The  sentiments 
which  he  expresses  find  no  echo  in  their  bosom.  The  rapture  and  zeal 
which  he  feels,  meet  with  no  response  from  them.  They  are  preoccu-  ^ 
pied.  And  it  is  this  fiu)t  that  makes  them  blind  to  these  things.  They 
are  engrossed  with  other  things  which  they  like  better,  and  that  makes 
them  blind.  They  are  under  the  dominion  of  those  coarser  passions 
which  are  antagonistic  to  any  such  feelings  as.  these.  And  thus,  from 
every  side,  and  for  every  reason,  men  are  blind,  so  that  they  hear  the 
Grospel  preached,  and  are  told  what  Ghrist  is,  and  see  men  rejoicing  in 
Him,  almost  without  any  sympathy  whatever. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  whole  of  human  life — ^its  industry, 
its  civic  economy,  its  social  fabric,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  grand 
means  of  grace,  training  men  not  only  to  outward  thrift,  but  through 
this,  to  a  nobler  reason  and  spirituality — ^it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
things,  instead  of  promoting  the  objects  for  which  men  were  created, 
are  making  them  carnal,  secular.  This  world,  which  was  meant  to  be 
a  symbolization  of  the  other  life,  becomes  a  curtain,  and  hangs  before 
that  life,  and  shuts  out  the  light  of  it  All  the  processes  of  society  and 
nature  that  were  meant  to  teach  us  of  God ;  all  the  economic  forces 
that  exist  among  men ;  all  the  sweet  relationships  of  social  life,  in  father 
and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  and  fnend  and  neighbor,  which 
were  meant  to  be  so  many  teachers  of  the  various  inflections  of  life, 
designed  to  give  us  some  conception  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
the  great  Father  in  Heaven — these  things  are  perverted  to  wi^ong  uses 
and  made  to  teach  men  &lseness,  to  hide  the  truth  from  them,  and  to 
render  them  blind  to  those  things  which  above  all  others  they  ought  to 
see. 

Men  thus  go  on  exerting  the  whole  force  of  their  life  in  producing 
moral  deformities.  Dwarft  are  usually  not  simply  smaller  than  other 
men,  but  deformed.  The  hands  and  the  feet  will  perhaps  be  enormously 
large,  and  the  body  and  legs  and  arms  excessively  small  No  pei-son 
takes  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  deformity  of  the  body.  It  is  a  painful 
sight  for  any  one  to  behold.  Men  sometimes  shrink  with  inepressible 
shndderings  from  each  others  physical  deformities.  And  yet  yon  are  so 
familiar  with  deformity  within,  that  you  can  without  shrinking  or  ex* 
periencing  any  pain,  see  men  destroy  their  whole  moral  natui*e,  or  leave 
it  almost  ungrown,  the  hands  and  feet  by  which  they  work  and  walk  in 
this  world  being,  like  those  of  the  dwarf,  overgrown ;  but  conscience, 
and  veneration,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  sweet  divine  sym- 
pathy, being  almost  in  the  bud,  scarcely  unrolled,  and  not  at  all  devd- 
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oped.  Men  ai«  living  so  ds  to  dw«rf  tfiemaelTes  hi  tlieir  higher  nature ; 
ft&d  when  they  come  to  the  honr  of  death  they  will  not  he  able  to  carff 
oQt  with  them  that  fbr  which  they  have  ^ven  their  whole  life.  The 
thing  that  men  work  for^  and  sacrifice  everything  for,  in  this  worlds  is 
that  which  they  cannot  carry  one  step  beyond  the  gmve.  And  their 
better  nature,  which  they  have  cramped,  and  crippled,  and  deformed^ 
and  destroyed,  and  sacrificed,  is  the  coly  part  which  they  can  take  out 
of  life  with  them.  Having  made  themselves  mendly  hideous  for  the 
sake  of  earthly  things,  they  leave  all  those  earthly  things  behind  them 
at  death,  and  take  with  them  moral  cripplings,  mond  hideoosness,  mors) 
deformity,  into  the  other  life;  into  that  profound  mystery  of  the  futore; 
into  that  great  void — no^  into  that  land  of  joys  and  of  woes  {  into  that 
land  wnich  no  human  thought  can  fathom. 

In  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  tiiere  are  diasras  into  which 
one  may  throw  stones,  and  listen,  and  listen,  and  Usten,  and  hear  no 
answer.     So  deep  are  they  that  no  sound  retoma. 

Men  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  and  throw  over  their 
questions,  and  listen,  and  listen,  and  no  answer  comes  back.  Nor  do 
we  know  anything  about  that  worid,  except  that  Jesus,  who  came  from 
it — Jesus  the  pure,  the  serene,  the  sweet,  the  gentle — said,  ''These  shall 
go  away  into  everiasting  life,  and  those  into  everlasting  punishment.'' 
That  is  all  we  know — -just  this  simple  separation  of  the  bad  from  the 
good  forever,  in  the  world  that  is  to  come.  And  we  take  the  mighty 
engineiy  of  this  world ;  we  take  all  its  forces,  and  all  ita  incitements, 
and  all  its  treasures,  the  whole  royalty  of  its  wealth,  to  cripple  and 
destroy  that  part  of  ourselves  which  is  to  go  out  of  this  life ;  and  aU 
the  things  that  we  have  lived  for  we  shall  leare  behind.  And  so,  having 
been  blind  all  the  way  ihrough  life,  we  go  to  be  blind  in  the  land  ot 
darkness  beyond. 

My  dear  friends,  is  not  this  true,  to  your  own  personal  knowledge  t 
All  you  that  have  not  been  enlightened  by  the  saving  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  yon  that  have  not  felt  the  power  of  the  truth  as  set 
home  by  the  Spiiit  of  the  living  God,  is  it  not  true  that  you  are  blinded 
— ^blinded  to  the  love  of  Christ;  blinded  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  blind- 
ed to  your  obligations  to  Christ  f  Are  you  not  blind  to  the  great  econ* 
omy  of  truth  that  is  going  on  silently,  solemnly,  and  surely  above  your 
heads,  and  atound  about  you  t 

All  the  eaith  is  moving.  The  Lord  God,  who  sits  regent,  is  not 
deterred  by  philosophy.  His  cause  goes  f(^ward,  in  the  church,  and 
out  of  the  church ;  by  ministers,  and  in  spite  of  ministers ;  with  skep- 
tical  philosophies,  and  with  faith  running  to  the  other  e9:trem0.  Under 
aU  circumstances,  the  great  Kingdom  of  Qod — the  kingdom  of  reason, 
the  kingdom  of  justice,  the  kingdom  of  trath  and  sympathy,  the  king- 
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dom  of  loye  and  gladnessi  thd  kingdom  of  paxity— ^b  gaining  ground. 
It  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  all  the  earth.  Selfishness  does 
not  stop  it;  and  all  nutu's  pride,  foaming  out  against  it,  does  not 
atop  it 

Since  the  sun  has  begun  to  come  bade,  who  can  stop  the  growing 
day  ?  Who  now  can  make  the  hours  dark  that  the  sun  is  making  lightt 
It  lingers  longer  in  the  west»  and  comes  up  earlier  in  the  east^  and  the 
day  is  growing.  And  let  the  north  blow  out  its  pufb  of  ice  as  much 
as  it  will ;  let  the  snow  come  as  much  as  it  will,  they  cannot  keep  the 
summer  ofL  It  is  coming.  It  is  advancing  through  the  air.  I  hear 
the  biids  coming.  I  smell  the  flowers,  blooming.  From  far  south- 
em  latitudes  the  sun  is  advancing.  The  summer  will  be  here  before 
long. 

And  so,  he  that  is  the  Son  of  Righteousness  is  bringing  in  the  sum- 
mer-day of  redemption ;  and  all  men's  belief  and  wickedness  and  foam- 
ing passions  may  set  themselves  against  it^  bat  it  comes  through  the 
lur.  It  comes  through  the  i^es.  It  comes  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  omnipotent  Ood  And  no  man  shall  stop  it  The  day  will 
yet  come  when  it  shall  be  triumphant  over  alL  And  you  shall  see  it — 
some  of  you  in  sympathy  and  rejoicing ;  and  some  of  you,  I  fear,  on 
the  other  side,  on  the  left,  with  scowling  sadness.  Woe  be  to  those 
that  are  not  on  the  Lord^s  side  when  he  cornea  in  the  day  of  his  power, 
to  execute  final  justice  and  judgment  I 

May  God  gi*ant,  when  Chi-ist  is  proclaimed  to  you,  now,  to-day, 
that  you  may  wipe  away  the  films  from  your  eyes,  and  throw  away  those 
passions  that  hide  the  light  of  t^  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that 
you  may  rise  up  and  call  yourselves  the  sons  of  light,  and  be^n  to  see, 
to  love,  to  trust,  to  follow,  that  you  may  finally  reign^  with  exceeding 
great  joy,  in  your  Father's  Kingdom. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

• 

We  rejoleo,  Almightjr  Ood,  that  thon  hast  made  thjaelf  knoim  to  as  in  the  world 
which  thon  hast  orealed;  but  moze  espeeitUj  do  we  rejoice  that  thou  hast  recorded  thy 
tmth  and  thj  goyemmont  bj  the  word  of  holj  men  that  spake  of  old  as  the/  were  mored 
hj  thj  Spirit,  and  that  thou  hast  gathered  op  and  gameied  those  ripest  and  beat  expe- 
riences of  men  under  thj  oare,  and  made  them  onr  models  and  our  guides.    We  thank 
thee  that  in  the  ftiluess  of  times  all  other  truth  is  surpassed  in  fullne>s  and  gloriousoess 
by  the  reTelation  of  tbjsclf  in  Jesus  Christ.    Through  him  we  now  discern  the  truth  of 
the  living  Qod,  no  longer  afar  off;  no  longer  hid  under  forms  of  dread  authoritj;  no 
longer  clothed  with  power  and  with  faith  ministered  unto  all  that  fear.    We  are  brought 
near,  now,  by  loTe.    We  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  which  is  in  hearen.    We  are  in        ^ 
sj-mpatby  with  thee.    Thou  comest  for  us,  and  dost  wait  upon  our  weakncsa.    Thou 
dost  forget  our  transgression^  and  thy  chastisement  is  a  healing.    Whom  thon  loTost 
thou  chastenest,  and  scouigest  the  sons  whom  thou  recciyest.    And  now  we  behold  thy 
blessed  Spirit,  enlightening,  comforting,  guiding,  inspiring,  all  abroad  throughout  the 
earth.    Whatever  is  good,  or  aspires  toward  goodness,  is  helped  by  thy  Spirit ;   and  the 
blind  are  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not  of,  and  the  poor  are  made  rich  in  a  wuj  that 
they  sought  not,  and  those  that  are  out  of  the  way  are  found  of  Him  who  goes  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.    Thou  art  filling  the  world  and  time  with  the  sweet  influences  of 
thy  nature;  and  this  earth  that  began  fiir  away  ftom  thee,  and  hast  wallowed  in  sayage- 
ness,  thou  art  through  the  ages  ameliorating,  building  up  into  ri^teonsnesa,  bringing 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  filling  with  thy  Spirit.   Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  To 
us  how  slow  is  the  work  1  but  thou  dwollest  in  eternity,  and  thou  art  not  harried,  as  our 
steps  are  that  must  fall  fast  or.evor  life  and  its  light  are  gone.    Grant,  we  beseech  of 
thee,  that  we  may  have  fidth  to  beliere  that  that  is  best  done,  though  it  takes  many 
general  ions  of  our  liyes,  measured  upon  the  scale  of  thine  own  greatness.    Graut  that 
we  may  loarn  to  be  patient,  and  not  to  doubt,  and  not  to  foar  the  progress  of  thy  work  in 
this  world.    Thou  hast  sown  the  seed;  thou  wilt  reap  the  haryest.    Thou  hast  began 
the  work,  so  different  ftom  our  conceptions,  so  Aill  to  us,  yet,  of  darkness  and  mystery;  ^ 

but  thou  wilt  complete  it  in  righteousness.  And  the  heayons  shall  praise  thee;  and  all 
shall  rejoice  before  thee  that  see  thy  goodness  and  thy  wisdom,  and  all  the  marvels  of  it 
in  time.  Grant,  wo  pray  thee,  that  we  may  be  of  that  blessed  number  who  yet  shall 
stand  at  thy  right  band,  to  see  thee  cleared,  and  the  way  of  rightcousnes  mode  plain, 
andOodyindicatcdin  theeyesofalltheunirerse,  thathehas  been  Just  and  true  and 
merciful.  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  may  not  be  among  those  that  harden  their 
hearts,  that  blind  their  9je»^  tliat  stop  their  enrs,  that  refuse  to  loye  thee,  and  are  turned 
away  as  thine  enemies,  and  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  thy  glory.  Grant,  we  pray 
tLec,  O  Lord,  that  wo  may  be  among  that  blessed  band  who  loye  the  Sarior,  and  who  by 
loTC  are  transformed  into  bis  image,  and  are  led  by  his  hand,  step  by  step,  up  to  all  the 
heights  of  glory.  For  the  time  we  should  be  teachers;  and  yet,  we  hare  need  to  learn 
what  are  the  first  principles.  We  should  have  gone  on  unto  perfection,  not  stepping  to 
la  J  again  the  foundation.  Alas!  that  we  linger;  that  our  yictories  ore  so  inconclusiye; 
that  our  battles  are  fought  oyer  and  oyer  and  oTer  again. 

Lord  Jesus,  grant  that  we  may  haye  such  a  quickening  inilaence,  such  an  indwell- 
ing of  thy  power,  that  we  may  be  able  to  defeat  thine  enemies  and  omv,  so  that  they  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  their  dominion  oyer  us  shall  cease.  Lead  us  to  higher 
and  higher  attainments  in  the  Christian  life.  Grant  that  our  own  souls  may  become  oo 
transformed  by  the  multiform  working  of  loye,  that  we  shall  dfscem  more  beauty  in 
thee,  and  more  wondrous  czcellencies  in  thy  law,  and  in  the  life  of  true  Christian  faith. 
Hay  it  be  granted  to  us  to  discern  the  truths  that  are  within  thUrail,  and  to  live  aboye 
the  senses,  in  that  invisible  realm  of  holy  thoughts,  and  pure  affections,  and  noble  aspira- 
tions; in  that  realm  whore  thou  thyself  dost  dwell. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  hindrances  may  be  taken  away.  Take  away  fton 
us  all  known  sins;  all  things  that  limit  and  hinder  the  conscience:  all  things  that  suUy 
it;  all  things  that  diminish  the  power  of  affection;  all  things  that  make  us  proud  and 
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•elfish  and  worldly.  Ajid  maj  we  seek  to  prepare  our  hearts  so  that  they  shall  be  guest- 
chambers  for  thine  indwelling.  And  oome,  O  thou  best  Friend,  Jesns,  Son  of  God,  and 
yery  God— eome  to  ns  with  all  thy  power  of  lore,  of  light,  of  gentleness,  of  patience,  of 
goodness.  Work  mightily  in  ns,  nntil  eyerything  that  is  offensiTe  to  thee  is  snbdned; 
nntil  all  the  passages  of  onr  natnre  are  cleansed;  until  our  sins  are  taken  away,  and  all 
things  are  Made  pure  and  sweet  before  thee.  So  grant  that  thy  work  may  abound  in 
eyery  one  of 'us.  And  may  we  striye  thereto,  and  watch  therefor,  from  day  to  day,  liy- 
ing  as  in  the  sight  of  that  blessed  yision  which  cannot  be  far  from  any  of  us,  and  which 
is  near,  yery  near,  to  some  of  as.  Grant,  O  Lord,  our  Gk>d,  that  we  may  begin  to  fisel 
the  drawing  of  that  world  toward  which  we  go;  and  may  we  more  and  more  look  away 
from  the  things  that  are  seen,  unto  the  things  that  are  inyisible.  More  and  more  may 
we  measure  the  things  with  which  we  dwell  from  day  to  day,  not  by  the  estimate  of  men, 
nor  by  their  worldly  ralue,  but  by  their  relations  to  our  immortality,  and  to  the  thought 
of  God,  and  to  the  opinion  of  those  that  are  to  be  our  companions  in  heayen. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  our  households  may  be  sanctified.  May  our  inter- 
course glow  more  with  true  Christian  loye  and  fUthfiilness  toward  one  another;  and 
may  we  be  bound  together  in  the  blessed  bond  and  fellowship  of  a  common  fluith,  and 
learn  to  bear  one  another's  burdens;  learn  to  loye  one  another;  learn  to  desire  one 
another's  weUbre  as  mach  as  our  own;  and  in  honor  to  prefer  one  another. 

And  grant  that  this  Church  may  be  filled  with  thy  presence,  and  be  an  honor  and 
glory  to  thy  Dame.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  thy  churches  of  eyery  name 
May  the  truth  more  and  more  abound  in  them.  May  the  things  which  hinder  their  use- 
fhlness  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  May  there  preyail  a  co-operatiye  seal  in  all  the  sects  of 
thy  one  church  upon  earth.  Let  thy  kingdom  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness  come 
among  all  nations.  Overturn  oppression  eyerywhere.  Destroy  ignorance,  which  is  the 
mother  thereol  Grant  that  men  may  be  deUyeredfirom  the  bond  of  superstition.  And 
may  men  grow  up  more  and  more  into  a  manhood  pare  and  frill  of  goodness.  May  all 
the  earth  at  last  see  thy  salyation. 

Which  we  ask  in  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  eyerlasting.    Anyen, 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  word  which  has  been 
spoken.  Thou  bast  wrought  in  the  greatness  of  thy  strength  as  one  that  traveled  alone 
in  the  wilderness  of  time.  From  thee  has  come  all  the  strength  that  men  haye  had. 
And  martyrs,  and  holy  men,  and  apostles,  and  confessors,  haye  been  filled  with  thy 
light.  Borrowed  it  was,  and  their  strength  has  been  but  something  of  thine.  Thou  only 
hast  been  stroDg;  thou  only  hast  been  patient— tnou  that  art  upholding  the  heayens; 
thou  that  art  ransoming  the  earth.  Grant,  O  Lord  God  1.  that  man's  opposition  may  be 
laid  aside.  Oh  I  come  again  to  giye  sight  to  the  blind,  thou  that  didst  heal  them  when 
apfon  earth.  Touch  the  hearts  of  mien,  and  bring  them  to  life,  thou  that  didst  raise  the 
dead.  Grant,  O  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  may  be  those  this  morning  who  shall  see  that 
life  is  going  ill  with  them;  that  their  habits  are  engrossing  them;  that  they  are  losing 
more  and  more  the  sensibility  of  things  sweet  and  pure  and  true  and  eleyating.  And 
grant  that  they  may  search  their  hearts,  and  see  how  they  are  leading  lives  of  resistance 
to  God;  how  they  turn  themselyes  away  from  the  law  of  spirituality;  how  they  are  not 
obedient  to  it,  neither  indeed  can  be.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  be  heart- 
searchings  among  all  of  us.  May  we  know  whether  we  are  children  of  God  or  not; 
whether  Christ  is  precious  to  us  or  not;  whether  or  not  we  are  following  him  earnestly, 
and  longing  more  and  more  for  the  fiilfillme|it  of  his  will  in  us.  May  our  houses  be  set 
in  order.  May  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  life  be  done  quickly.  The  day  ia  coming.  The 
summons  is  out.  Already  thy  messengers  are  on  the  wing  for  some  of  us.  Oh !  grant 
that  we  may  not  be  caught  asleep,  or  unprepared.  And  when  the  summons  comes,  and 
we  are  called  to  go,  oh  !  grant  though  it  may  seem  to  those  behind  as  the  setting  of  our 
son,  it  may  seem  to  us  as  the  rising  of  our  eyerlasting  di^.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be 
the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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**  Whom  hsTing  not  Men,  ye  lore ;  In  whom,  tbongh  now  je  see  him  not,  yet  belieTing.  ye 
ivjoice  with  Joy  nnspeakable,  and  fliU  of  glory:  reoeiring  the  end  of  yoor  faith,  ercn  the  soU 
ration  of  your  eonla.*'—!  PST.    L  8^  9. 


-•o*- 


This  passage  points  to  a  higher  form  of  cxpericnco  than  is  common 
among  Christians.  If  such  language  be  applied  to  the  carHer  experi- 
ences of  Christian  people,  it  will  discourage  them. 

When  a  young  botanist  brings  in  from  the  field  a  flower,  and  com>- 
pares  it  with  some  magnificent  drawing  of  the  same  flower;  or  when 
he  chances  to  pluck  an  imperfect  flower  by  the  wayside,  too  early  de- 
veloped for  its  own  good,  frost-bitten,  and  dwarfed,  and  compares  it 
with  the  same  flower  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the  hand  of  skill  un- 
der glass,  or  under  the  most  favorable  cbcnmstances  in  the  garden, 
large,  glowing,  and  perfect,  he  is  tempted  to  throw  away  his  specimen, 
and  say,  ''  It  is  not  the  same  thing.  I  have  not  found  the  flower."  And 
yet,  it  is  the  same  thing,  though  the  stage  of  development  is  very  difier- 
ent 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  for  persons  to  attempt  to  measure 
their  experiences  in  the  Christian  life  by  taking  the  ultimate  and  final! 
forms  which  moral  feelings  assume  after  a  life  of  inspiration  and  of 
providential  development,  and  comparing  the  nascent  states,  the  buds, 
the  earlier  blossoms,  with  the  later  stages,  and  making  these  later  stages 
a  test  of  the  reality  of  the  earlier  ones. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  unspeakable  foj/  in  Christian  hearts.  There 
is  fL  perfection  of  glory.  There  is  a  heaverUy  gift — a  gift  which,  as  is 
declared  here,  is  the  very  end  of  our  hope.  And  it  is  salvation.  <' Re- 
ceiving the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your'souls."  This 
gloiy,  this  gift  and  this  salvation  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  thi» 
present  slate  of  existence.    They  do  belong  to  it  1 

I  wish  to  speak,  this  morning,  upon  the  higher  conditions  of  Chris- 
tian experience  in  this  life. 

We  ought  to  dismiss  from,  our  minds,  entirely,  the  mechanical  idea 
of  conversion  and  experience,  as  if  Christians  were  so  many  gold  coins* 

SuMDAT  lloKxnta,  Feb.  90, 1870.  Lsssoai:  Oau  IIL  Hncxfl  (Plymouth  CoUeetion)  Xok 
365,439^1903. 
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stamped  in  the  mint.,  exactly  alike  in  weighty  in  figare,  in  letter,  in  mill- 
ing, and  in  every  other  element  We  most  remember  that  Christians 
are  infinitely  yarious.  We  should  understand  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  not  a  name  for  a  certain  outward  and  theoretic  system.  Nor  is 
it  a  name  for  a  prescribed  and  definite  rcnmd  of  ezperienoea  that  may 
be  counted  and  perfectly  described. 

The  CfvrUlian  faith  is  our  name  for  all  living  experiences  whidi 
are  ever  bred  in  the  human  soul  by  the  power  of  God.  It  would  be 
just  as  inappropriate  to  say  that  music  was  simply  and  only  that  which 
had  been  thought  out  and  uttered  by  instruments  hitherto,  and  not  all 
that  ever  might  be  thought  out  by  new  geniuses  under  new  musical  in- 
spiration, as  to  say  that  the  Christian  faith  was  merely  a  ^ven  number 
of  doctrines,  or  a  given  number  of  usages,  or  a  given  line  and  cirde  of 
experiences. 

That  term,  Christian  f<nth,  signifies  the  posubility  of  the  human 
soul  under  the  divine  guidance  of  God  and  inspiration.  And  all  that 
is  ever  to  be  thought  aright,  all  that  ever  is  to  be  experienced  in  that 
direction  which  the  soul  takes  when  it  works  up  toward  its  Grod,  be- 
longs to  Christianity.  And  the  tmuttered  parts  of  Christianity,  the  un- 
developed truths  of  Chiistianity,  which  are  to  come  through  human 
hearts  and  human  life,  I  fain  would  believe  are  the  major  parta 

Hence,  whatever  the  soul  comes  to,  whatever  it  gains  or  le^timately 
develops,  under  the  divine  influence  and  guidance,  is  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  the  living  experiences  of  Christ's  dect, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  what  has  been  felt  It  indudes  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  mind.  It  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ^ 
with  all  the  fruits  of  that  indwelling.  And  the  infinite  variety  of  such 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  can  be  imagined  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  products  of  the  sun,  varying  from  the  lichens  and  dwarfed 
:8hrubbery  of  the  Arctic  circles,  with  the  increasing  warmth  of  every 
ilatitude,  to  the  magnificent  tropics.  All  these  things,  from  the  extreme 
tnoith  to  the  equator,  are  children  of  the  sun. 

But,  though  variety  is  infinite  in  Christian  experience,  yet  it  is  all 
ione.  It  is  all  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God  working  upon  the  quality 
or  fisu^ulty  of  the  human  souL 

In  this  great  variety,  we  may  help  oursdves  by  some  dasaification. 
And  for  all  general  purposes  it  is  enough  to  say  that  true  Christian  life 
ds  to  develop  itself,  or  to  fall,  under  one  of  three  heads  or  departments. 

1.  The  earliest  and  the  lowest  stage  is  that  of  consdence.  We  do 
not  generally  begin  our  Christian  life  at  the  point  of  love.  That  comes 
somewhat  later.  We  begin  to  think,  to  purpose,  to  strive,  to  pray,  un- 
der the  mingled  influence  of  fear  and  conscience.     Self-condenmation, 
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fear  of  conseqaenoes,  the  censure  of  onr  better  moral  natare — ^these 
work  in  the  beginning,  and  bring  ns  on  to  the  first  line  of  true  Christian 
experience. 

The  first  steps  of  Christian  Hfe  in  this  lower  department,  are  those 
of  deliberate  choioe.  The  lower  Christian  life  is  a  fife  of  yolnntary 
purpose  kept  up  every  daj.  It  is  a  state  in  which  duty  is  the  main- 
spring. In  all  •stages  of  religioos  development,  duty  is  implied,  and 
duty  exists  in  some  form  or  other,  but  in  its  first  stage  it  has  preSmi-, 
nence  it  stands  out ;  it  is  the  master  motive ;  it  is  the  one  ruling  thing. 
"What  is  right?  What  ought  I  to  dot  What  is  it  my  duty  to  do?" 
— ^this  is  the  spirit  of  the  lower  or  first  stage  of  Christian  experience. 
We  forbear  a  thousand  things  because  we  ought  not  to  do  them.  We 
perform  msCny  things  that  have  no  sap  in  them  to  our  taste^  because 
we  ought  to  do  them.  We  keep  days  or  refuse  days,  we  keep  ordin- 
ances or  refuse  ordinances,  from  a  bare  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  we  are  called  at  every  hour,  and  at  eveiy  moment, 
almost,  to  reject  some  things  on  purpose.  We  struggle  up  to  a  choice, 
and  say,  "  Thank  God  \  I  have  a  victory,  and  I  can  say  No."  We  put 
the  wrong  behind  us ;  but  it  ifi  by  a  perpetual  effort.  We  are  at  the 
oar,  and  every  inch  that  we  make  upon  the  river  of  life  is  one  that  we 
pull  for.  We  have  no  current  yet,  and  very  little  wind  of  inspiration, 
to  drive  us  along.  It  is  work  of  the  arm  and  of  the  hand.  It  is  pur> 
pose,  purpose^  fubpose,  all  the  way  through. 

It  is  in  this  stage  that  a  man  has  a  large  sense  of  morality.  Men 
look  upon  their  relations  one  to  another,  and  their  relations  to  the  ^ 
world,  and  their  relations  to  God,  their  occupations,  and  the  duties 
growing  out  of  them ;  they  endeavor  to  accept  these  relations,  and 
their  consequent  duties,  as  the  law  of  life ;  and  they  are  continually 
driving  up  their  performance  of  duties.  Thus  they  become  earnest ; 
they  become  self-exacting;  they  even  become  self-persecuting,  and 
sometimes  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  self-condemnation  because  their 
sense  of  duty  is  ftiore  keen  than  their  power  of  perfoimanee.  Their 
ideal  is  flashing ;  the  real  drags  behind,  and  is  dull. 

In  this  lower,  this  perfunctory  stage  of  Christian  experience,  when 
we  are  trying  to  do  well,  when  we  are  depending  upon  our  will  for  our 
ability  to  do  well,  and  when  we  march  up  to  duties  and  assail  them  on 
purpose,  there  is  very  littie  moral  intuition  in  our  Hfe ;  very  little  in 
voluntariness;  very  littie  spontaneity;  very  littie  gush  and  unthoughtrof 
outflow. 

In  temiSy  QoSl  may  be  the  Father  of  persons  in  this  condition ;  the 
Saviour  may  be  their  pitying  Friend,  in  terms  ;  but  these  higher  con- 
ceptions are  occasional  only.  Men  watch  for  them ;  and  bless  the 
hour  when  they  really  have  them ;  but  they  do  not  find  these  their 
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constant  experience.  The  spirit  is,  that  God  is  a  master,  if  not  eren 
a  task-master ;  that  he  is  the  Jadge,  the  Governor,  the  Law-maker,  and 
the  Magistrate  that  administers  kw.  Men  live  in  a  state  of  responsi- 
bility ;  in  a  state  of  care  and  anxiety.  And  every  day  they  make  up 
their  account,  as  it  were.  Every  day  they  reckon  with  themselves. 
Every  day  they  think  whether  they  have  a  right  to  be  at  peace  with 
God.  Every  day  they  are  mider  oondenmation.  And  eveiy  day  they 
go  and  pray  it  away — they  do  not  know  how  or  why — ^till  they  feel 
better  again.  They  can  give  no  philosophy  of  the  change  which  they 
experience.  They  are  honest;  they  are  earnest;  they  have  set  their 
face  to  live  according  to  the  commands  of  Christ ;  they  have  begun  to 
find  out  a  great  many  of  those  commands ;  and  they  are  fighting  against 
their  passions,  and  their  old  habits,  and  the  inflaences  of  the  worid,  to 
enable  them  to  do  it  They  have  all  the  sovereignty  of  their  reason 
and  will  on  one  side,  and  are  hewing  their  way ;  but  it  is  all  work. 
Now  and  then  there  is  an  hour  of  lightness  and  of  joy.  They  do 
not  know  where  it  came  from,  or  why  it  went  away ;  but  they  are  very 
thankful  for  it 

The  main  principle  is  this — ^bracing  np,  and  saying,  ^I  have  begun 
or  found  the  Christian  course.  Oh  I  that  I  may  be  faithful  to  the  end. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  hold  out  I  will  persevere.  Gret  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.  I  am  a  wanior."  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  live, 
fighting  for  the  right ;  fighting  for  duty ;  fighting  to  keep  their  vows 
and  covenants;  pressing  upwai*d ;  often  overthrown ;  often  overcome ; 
ofteu  driven  back ;  but  maintaining  this  battle  and  struggle  of  life  in- 
cessantly. And  it  is  a  life  in  which,  the  clearer  your  reason,  and  the 
more  exacting  your  conscience,  the  more  wretdied  you  are.  Woe  be 
to  that  man  who  ever  matches  himself  against  his  own  ideal  I  Woe  be 
to  that  man  who  is  dear-eyed  to  see  the  invisible,  and  attempts  to  make 
the  visible  and  the  real  a  portraiture  of  it  It  is  the  seventh-of-Romans 
experience  over  again  in  every  man's  life. 

2.  Qnt  of  this  stage,  sometimes  by  one  history,  ihd  sometimes  by 
another,  people  emerge  into  a  second  one,  and  a  very  much  higher  one 
— one  in  which  they  have  heard  Christ  saying  to  them,  "  Henceforth  I 
call  you,  not  servants,  but  friends."  They  have  been  God*s  hired  men ; 
they  have  been  working  on  his  farm ;  they  meant  to  work  all  the  time ; 
they  gave  him  the  advantage  of  all  that  they  possessed ;  they  were 
faithful  to  his  property ;  they  attempted  to  be  good,  honest  workmen 
and  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus — ^with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  mt- 
vants  ;  they  endeavored  to  do  their  duty  fully.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  they  are  called  out  of  the  field,  and  out  of  the  cottage,  into  the 
mansion.  And  the  Master  of  the  mansion  says  to  them,  **  HenceforUi 
I  call  you  not  servants;"  and  takes  them  by  the  hand,  saying,  ^I 
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can  you  friends.**  And  they  are  Mends  thereafter.  They  are  now  con- 
scious that  their  feet  have  been  placed  on  a  differant  footing ;  they 
think  ^fferently  of  him,  and  feel  differently  toward  him.  And  they 
live  differently. 

It  is  this  second  stage  that  is  the  terminus  of  most  Christian  experi- 
ence-—even  of  that  which  is  ecstatic  and  high ;  of  that  state  I  will  give 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

It  is  a  stage  of  experience  which  does  not  do  away  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  of  morality,  or  of  conscience ;  but  it  finds  a  motive  power 
higher  than  it  has  had  before,  by  which  men  can  perfoim  duty  and 
keep  conscience. 

In  old  times,  when  women  would  have  bi'ead,  they  sat  down  to 
their  hand-mill,  and  worked  the  stone^  themselves  grinding ;  and  they 
got  by  exercise  the  digestion  which  they  needed  for  their  food.  And 
that  was  a  great  deal  better  than  starving.  But  now,  wl^en  men  want 
meal,  or  flour,  mills  are  an-anged  in  just  the  same  way,  so  far  as  the 
stone  is  concerned.  There  has  not  been  any  improvement  in  that  for 
four  thousand  years.  It  grinds  on  precisely  the  same  principle  to-day 
that  it  did  in  the  Arab  tents,  or  on  the  plains  of  Syria.  But  the  mo- 
tive power  has  changed.  Fii*Bt  came  wind.  That  was  better  than  the 
hand  of  man.  Afterwards  came  water.  And  now  vapor  is  used.  The 
difference  is  not  that  grinding  has  ceased,  or  that  the  principle  of 
grinding  has  changed,  but  simply  that  the  motive-power  has  changed, 
so  that  we  now  grind  more,  and  grind  better,  and  grind  with  ten  thous- 
and times  less  effort,  than  men  used  to. 

In  the  beginnings  of  Christian  life  men  grind  their  own  food,  by 
their  own  hands,  and  work  for  it  When  they  come  into  a  higher 
stage,  the  difference  is  not  that  the  food  or  the  grinding  is  dispensed 
with.  There  is  jast  the  same  sense  of  duty  and  moral  rectitude ;  there 
is  just  the  same  sense  of  endeavor ;  but  there  is  a  higher  inspiration  by 
which  the  work  is  done ;  there  is  a  new  class  of  feelings  that  rise  up 
and  become  the  motive-power  of  the  souL 

It  is  that  stage  in  which  love  and  hope  become  the  true  motive- 
power.  Men  rise  so  far  toward  God  in  conception  and  sympathy  that 
they  begin  to  be  conscious  that  the  divine  nature  quickens  in  them, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  love  and  hope  principle.  So  that  they 
have  all  the  tiiist,  all  the  familiarity  and  all  the  power  that  comes  from 
love ;  and  they  have  all  the  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  and  hope  that 
comes  from  the  future.  And  when  hope  and  love  predominate,  they 
do  not  destroy  conscience.  They  merely  cover  it  down.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Christian  life  conscience  is  like  a  man*s  skeleton.  A  skele- 
ton is  indispensable ;  but  a  man  is  not  comely  who  has  nothing  but 
that    It  is  not  until  love  and  hope  begin  to  give  flesh  and  skin  that 
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cover  the  hard  skeleton,  that  the  Christian  life  tstkes  on  fiur  propor- 
tions. The  backbone  is  there,  and  ought  to  be ;  the  other  bones  are 
there,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;'  but  they  are  hidden,  they  are 
covered,  and  men  are  beautiful  in  life. 

In  Christian  experience,  then,  you  will  never  lose  oat  conscience, 
or  the  sense  of  right  It  is  fundamental  It  is  a  part  of  the  inherent 
frame-work  of  the  human-«oul,  without  whidi  love  would  have  nothing 
to  hang  itself  on — ^without  which  there  would  be  no  place  for  fleahi  no 
place  for  skin,  and  no  place  for  color. 

But  as,  in  life,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  each  other  ana> 
tomically,  thank  God,  as  the  sum  of  lungs,  and  stomach  and  liver,  and 
what  not ;  as  we  are  accustomed  to  take  each  other  in  apparent  nnity, 
without  analysis ;  so  in  Christian  life  we  come  to  a  state  in  which  we 
do  not  think  of  conscience,  or  morality,  or  this  and  that  thing  which  is 
right.  We  come  under  the  inspiration  of  love  and  hope^  which  are 
themselves  a  nobler  way  of  working  out  these  consciences  and  moral- 
ities than  any  other. 

This  a  more  buoyant  and  more  fruitful  state  of  mind,  and  pne  that 
is  more  fiiithful,  a  thousand  times,  than  the  other.  There  probably 
never  was  a  better  sense  of  exact  right  and  wrong  than  you  shidl  find 
in  many  nurses  who,  going  out  to  service,  take  the  chHd,  and  love  it  a 
good  deal,  and,  by  night  and  by  day,  suffer  for  it  all  that  must  be  suf- 
fered if  it  is  to  be  raised  to  virtue  and  excellence.  The  great  principle 
of  vicarious  atonement  is  the  condition  of  all  growth  in  human  life. 
It  is  figured  to  us  again  in  each  one  of  every  household  on  earth. 
That  which  CSmst  did  for  the  universe,  and  set  forth  on  the  grandest 
pattern,  is  hinted  at  and  reproduced  and  symbolized  in  every  man,  in 
similar  ways,  and  everywhere.  And  whoever  brings  up  a  child,  suffers 
for  that  child.  And  nurses  will  suffer  for  a  child  in  bringing  it  np^  on 
the  principle  of  fidelity,  as  gloriously  as  that  principle  can  be  applied. 
But  the  mother  stands  by ;  and  the  child  falls  sick ;  and  then  will  she 
trast  that  child  to  fidelity  t  There  is  no  more  self-denying  creature 
than  its  nu*se.  She  will  lie  awake  with  it  night  after  night,  and  min- 
ister to  its  eveiy  want  But  that  will  not  do.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  mother.  And  what  is  the  difference  between  a  mother  and  a  nurse  ? 
With  the  exception  of  the  difference  which  there  is  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  and  the  principle  of  conscience  or  fidelity,  they  are  just 
alike.  But  0 1  the  mother  has  a  fountain  of  love  which  no  nurse  can 
have  till  she  is  a  mother.  It  is  that  lave  which  is  the  higher  pow^. 
Oat  of  it,  unconsciously,  comes  finiit  Out  of  it  come  noble  influ- 
ences that  you  never  can  get  by  mere  purpose,  or  forethought,  or 
volition.  It  is  the  intuition  of  love,  it  is  the  spontaneity  of  love^  it  is 
the  creative  power  of  love,  that  make  it  superior  to  any  lower  forms 
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of  lifa  And  if  Christians  can  gain  snch  a  view  of  Deity — (the  poorest 
word  in  the  language  by  which  to  represent  God  1  I  never  knew  any- 
body in  this  world  that  worshipped  only  a  vague  and  generic  concep- 
tion of  God  in  the  Father.  I  never  knew  anybody  to  come  to  clasping 
love  of  God  except  where  he  was  represented  through  the  personation 
of  Christ  Jesus.  That  manifestation  of  the  divine  Being  is  just 
adapted  to  our  want  It  exactly  fits  our  nature.  Toward  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ)  as  our  God,  every  heart  can  flow  out  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  love  toward  Christ  which  shall  transcend  every  other,  and 
be  fruitful  of  religious  experience,  and  a  helpfulness,,  that  you  never 
can  get  from  the  dominancy  of  conscience,  or  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  reason,  or  from  voluntariness,  in  any  man's  Chi-istian  life) 
— ^but,  when  Christixms  can  come  into  this  state  of  love  and  hope,  if 
they  can  advance  to  this  middle  stage  of  experience,  fear  in  all  its  lower 
forms  ceases  entirely.  Fear  never  ceases,  and  never  ought  to  cease ; 
but  it  rises  and  becomes  an  inspiration  of  higher  qualities. 

You  can  use  a  mallet  or  hammer  in  two  ways.  You  can  smite  with 
it  direcdy  on  the  substance — ^the  wood  or  the  metal ;  or  you  can  take 
it  as  a  force  and  strike  against  the  handle  of  some  other  instrument ; 
and  then  it  lends  its  force  to  the  awl,  or  the  chisel,  or  whatever  tool 
you  may  be  using. 

So  our  basilar  passions,  the  powers  of  our  lower  nature,  we  may  use 
directiy,  in  the  form  of  temper  or  appetite  or  inclination ;  or  they  may 
be  otherwise  turned  to  account,  and,  like  a  hammer  or  mallet,  be  made 
to  strike  against  higher  faculties  or  emotions,  so  that  they  shall  lend 
their  force  to  those.  Thus  conscience  may  become  intoned  by  the 
stroke  of  the  lower  feelings,  hope  may  become  strengthened  by  the 
stroke  of  the  lower  feelings,  all  the  higher  feelings  may  become  ener- 
gized by  the  stroke  of  the  lower  feelings,  which  cease  to  have  their 
own  dii'ect  stroke,  but  merely  lend  themselves,  as  a  hammer  or  mallet, 
to  the  higher  feelings.  Fear,  for  instance,  never  ceases  to  act,  though 
it  ceases  to  act  directiy.  It  works  on  the  conscience,  to  make  it 
sharper.  It  works  upon  hope,  and  makes  it  more  earnestly  solicitous. 
It  works  upon  love,  and  makes  it  more  anxious,  and  fills  it  with  tremu 
lonsness  of  solicitude  lest  it  should  not  be  strong  enough,  and  disinter- 
ested enough.  And  thus  fear  dies  out  by  giving  strength  to  the  higher 
feelings,  and  giving  strength  to  them  each  of  its  own  spirit  and  kind. 
But  as  to  the  original  prindple  of  fear  in  its  own  masterhood,  it  dies. 

In  this  second  stage  of  Christian  experience  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
duty  is  converted  to  inclination*  Duties  remain,  and  men  perform  them 
as  duties ;  but  they  become  pleasures.  And  they  are  more  and  more 
automatia  Habit  at  laat  converts  the  greater  part  of  our  life  into  the 
joy  and  the  glory  of  active  involmitarinesa    And  involunlariness  is 
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the  test  of  all  exoellenoe.  No  man  does  anything  well  who  does  it  on 
purpose.  As  long  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  it  on  purpose,  it  is  done  poorly. 
It  is  not  until  a  person  can  do  a  thing  without  thinking  that  he  can  do 
it  perfectly.  No  nian  that  studies  the  stroke  which  he  makes  is  likely 
to  make  it  skilfully.  No  painter  who  has  to  think  how  to  combine 
his  pigments,  and  then  has  to  think  how  and  where  they  are  to  go  on, 
can  be  a  true  arti&t  No  engraver  who  has  to  watch  with  hia  mind 
every  movement  of  the  burin,  is  a  genius  in  his  profession.  The  true 
workman  always  does  the  work  firsts  and  then  foUows  and  sees  why 
he  did  it,  and  resasons  upon  it 

And  as  it  is  in  physical  things,  so  it  is  in  moral  Though  there  is 
a  stage  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  then  do,  it  is  the  earlier 
one ;  and  the  next  stage  is  that  in  which  we  do  the  thing  spontane- 
ously, without  thinking.  And  in  Christian  life  it  is  so.  When  a  man 
has  risen  to  that  state  of  love  and  hopefulness  which  breeds  in  him  all 
divine  sympathies,  and  all  human  sympathies ;  when  he  has  all  diligent 
continuance  in  well-doing;  when  he  has  drilled  himself  so  that  he  is 
gentle,  and  sweet-minded,  and  humble,  and  soft-voiced,  and  gracious, 
and  charitable  in  consideration  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  full  of 
peacefiilness,  and  full  of  that  disposition  which  bears  cordial  to  men 
according  as  they  have  it;  when  by  the  summer  of  love  he  is  ripened 
into  these  things  till  he  performs  all  kind  offices  without  thinking — 
then  he  has  risen  to  the  state  of  spontaneity  in  Christian  life.  And  if 
you  meet  such  a  man,  and  ask  him,  ''Do  you  do  your  duty?"  he  will 
say,  '' Duties  t  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  duties."  What  has 
become  of  his  duties  t  What  are  duties  T  First,  manure  at  the  bottom 
-of  the  vine,  spaded  in — and  by  hard  work  at  that  In  the  alembic  of 
the  roots  it  is  caught  up,  and  refined,  and  separated,  and  hidden,  and 
lost ;  and  it  ascends  in  the  sap.  And  we  begin  to  see  it  next  in  the  leaf 
And  how  different  it  is  now  from  what  it  was  as  it  lay  as  a  black  mould 
at  the  bottom  I  It  is  transformed.  But  go  on.  Now  it  is  the  fragrant 
blossoHL  Oh  I  how  small  1  but  oh  I  how  sweet  I  Wait  a  little.  Now 
it  is  the  purple  cluster,  full  of  rich  juices.  The  sun  has  wrought  it, 
«ind  the  dews  have  baptized  it  It  is  a  child  of  the  summer,  most  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  Yet  there  below  is  the  fiMJier.  It  started  from  duty, 
which,  by  the  invisible  influence  of  love,  has  worked  itself  up,  until  at 
last  it  has  taken  on  the  forms  of  clustering  beauty  and  admirable  uses. 

So  in  life  men  take  on  things  first  because  they  ought  to ;  at  length 
they  practice  them  because  they  like  to ;  and  finally  they  do  them 
because  they  do  not  think  anything  about  them.  Bat,  subtly,  at  the 
bottom,  there  is  the  sense  and  act  and  £ict  of  duty. 

'*  Let  me  wash  my  own  babe,"  says  the  little  impatient  mother. 
Since  it  is  the  first  and  only  one,  it  is  the  most  admirable  of  all  created 
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things !  ^'Let  me  do  it"  And  yet,  methinks  about  four  years  ago, 
when  this  maiden  was  requested  to  do  that  yery  act,  she  snarled  her 
pretty  face  because  it  was  so  disagreeable  and  tedious,  washing  a  babe 
that  was  squirming,  and  running,  and  full  of  playful  ugliuess.  But 
now  that  it  is  Jier  child,  she  will  not  let  anybody  wash  it  for  her.  It  is 
her  blossoming  hour,  it  is  her  day-star  hour,  in  which  she  is  permitted 
to  perform  offices  that  she  once  thought  were  burdensome.  They  are 
just  as  much  duties  now  as  they  were  before ;  only  she  is  working 
fi*om  a  plane  so  much  higher,  that  she  does  not  think  of  them  as  duties. 
But  if  she  should  lose  the  gladness,  she  would  come  down  a  peg ;  and  if 
she  should  lose  fidelity,  she  would  come  down  another  peg;  and  by  and 
by  she  would  stiike  the  old  sense  of  duty.  There  it  is,  down  at  the 
bottom ;  only,  spontaneity  has  cushioned  it,  and  put  springs  over  it. 
She  is  workmg  from  a  motive  so  high  that  she  has  lost  sight  of  duty ; 
but  the  duty  is  waiting  to  catch  her  if  she  falls. 

And  so  in  Chiistian  life,  dnty  is  never  obliterated.  The  higher 
feelings  may  work  so  much  quicker  and  easier  as  to  outrun  duty ;  but 
it  is  a  reserve  force,  latent,  coiled  up  like  a  spring,  below.  And  we 
are  doing  our  work  in  life  by  the  forces  of  love,  of  fSdith,  and  of  hope, 
with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 

In  this  stage  it  is,  when  persons  have  come  thoroughly  into  it,  that 
all  holy  exei-eises,  i^  Christian  graces,  all  activities  and  label's,  all  suf- 
ferings and  trials,  become  first  joyful,  then  spontaneous,  and  finally 
habitual  It  is  in  this  stage  that  we  pass  into  that  state  which  we  call 
the  $tate  of  liherty^  the  Btaie  of  ctdoption^  of  which  the  Scripture 
speaks.  We  are  the  children  of  God,  and  liv^  at  home,  and  are  never 
afhud  to  see  our  Father's  face,  and  are  always  glad  to  hear  His  voice. 
We  dwell  in  His  presence,  and  there  is  nobody  that  we  love  so  much 
as  we  do  Him.    We  are  children,  and  live  at  home,  and  have  libeily. 

This  is  considered  an  eminent  state  of  Christian  attainment ;  and 
it  is ;  for  it  is  itself  an  advanced  step  in  a  long  line  of  degrees. 

8.  Now  the  question  comes,  ^^  Is  there  anything  higher  than  this  ?" 
Yes.  There  is  a  stage  that  is  higher  than  this ;  and  it  is  just  as 
marked,  just  as  definite  and  certain,  as  this  middle  stage  is  certain  and 
definite  and  marked  above  the  elementary  or  preliminaiy  one.  As  love 
and  hope  created  an  entirely  different  development  of  experience  from 
that  which  was  developed  by  conscience,  or  fear,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  initial  and  earlier  state,  so  there  is  a  later  state,  which  is  more 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  I  shall  try  to  hint  and  define. 

It  is  a  state  in  which  the  whole  soul  has  been  earned  up  to  the 
highest  degree.  In  this  state  the  soul  has  been  trained,  it  has  been 
practiced,  it  has  been  habituated,  in  the  bluest  forms  of  moral  attain- 
ment, until  it  has,  as  a  part  of  its  daily  experience,  a  transcendent  per- 
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oeption  of  diyino  being-soul,  and  leaaon  and  imagination ;  until  it 
not  only  sees  Grod  by  voluntary  thought,  bat  sees  him  everywhere  in- 
voluntarily ;  until  the  world  itself  dianges,  as  it  were^  its  formation, 
and  everything  bears  the  impress  of  the  divine.  As  the  poet  sees  all 
natural  objects  in  the  light  of  beauty ;  as  the  artist  sees  all  things  in 
nature  in  the  line  of  art ;  as  the  mechanic  sees  the  forces  and  princi- 
ples in  the  material  world  in  the  light  of  mechanical  laws ;  as  Hie  sden- 
tist  looks  upon  nature  in  relation  to  his  science ;  so  there  is  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  everything  that  exists  in  nature  and  socic^  suggests  to 
the  soul  the  sense  of  God.  AU  things  reflect  him.  They  are  symbols 
of  him.  Every  voice  has  something  of  the  divine  voice.  Every  form 
of  glory  brings  something  of  the  divine  to  the  mind.  Everything  that 
is  great  or  little  dmws  the  soul  toward,  and  not  away  from,  the  divine 
Being,  till  one  can  say,  *'He  fills  the  heavens ;  he  fills  the  earth ;  he 
fills  the  body ;  he  fills  the  soul ;  and  my  life  is  hid  in  his  life.  My  life 
is  but  a  taper ;  His  life  is  the  sun ;  and  what  taper  can  be  seen  while 
the  sun  is  abroad  in  the  day  f 

Then  the  invisible  spirit  land  becomes  more  potential  than  the  in- 
visible and  material  one,  to  those  that  have  lisen  into  this  higher  stata 
Their  thoughts  are  so  used  to  conversing  with  things  that  are  not  pres- 
ent, but  that  lie  beyond ;  they  dwell  so  much  in  the  other  world ;  their 
treasure  has  been  so  long  there ;  their  imagination  has  become  so  ac- 
customed to  winging  its  flights  over  the  celestial  dty,  or  within  it,  that 
the  soul  has  formed  the  habit  of  living  in  the  sphere  of  the  invisible 
and  spiritual.  Set  your  affections  on  things  above^  where  Christ  si^ 
teth  cU  the  right  hand  of  Qod^  has  become  not  so  much  a  rule  as  an 
experience  with  them,  and  they  Uve  in  the  unseen. 

With  this  comes  a  change  which  is  more  difiicult  to  describe,  but 
which  is  in  its  effect  of  transcendent  value.  I  mean  that  by  which 
man's  will  becomes  coincident  with,  or  4:(7allowed  up  in,  the  will  of 
God.  I  do  not  mean  that  one*s  will  as  the  antithesis  of  compliance,  or 
as  the  expression  of  selfishness,  bows  down  to  a  sense  of  rectitude,  to 
a  sense  of  beauty,  or  to  a  sense  of  excellency — though  that  is  included 
in  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  one's  conscious  personality  is  ever  lost ;  but 
I  do  moan  that  there  is  a  state  in  which  one's  soul  is  consciously  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  soul  of  God.  I  knofw  it  is  so.  I  have  felt  it^  and  I 
see  the  analogies  of  it  on  every  side. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  selfish  love.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  lower  form  of  love  in  our  social  relations;  which  enriches 
to  be  sure,  and  shines  upon  the  path  of  life,  and  brings  many  firuits 
that  are  most  desirable  to  the  touch  and  taste,  and  yet  it  is  a  lower 
form  of  love.  There  is  no  true  love  but  that  which  tends  to  obliterate 
the  sense  of  personality,  so  that  persons'  natures  intersphere ;  so  that 
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there  is  almost  no  consdons  personality  in  oompamons  of  a  householcl, 
their  reasons  being  consentaneotts,  their  moral  affections  moving  them 
to  mataal  sympathy,  their  feelings  twining  together,  so  that  they  can 
say,  '^  Our  lives  are  separate^  and  yet  they  are  one,  and  we  axe  one." 

There  never  can  be  this  oneness  of  life  so  far  as  the  body  is  con- 
cerned. If  there  is  anything  that  is  a  unit,  it  most  be  theapirit  And 
there  is  such  unity  in  rare  instances  on  earth.  There  are  natures  that 
know  even  in  their  mortal  relations  what  it  is  to  be  so  identified  with 
another's  being,  that  without  that  other  they  wither  and  die.  Their 
roots  gix>w  together;  all  their  vitality  is  in  them ;  they  live  by  them 
while  they  live ;  and  when  one  is  taken  the  other  cannot  long  remain. 
Such  persons,  left  behind,  are  not  heart-broken.  They  are  merely 
like  a  {dant  that  bleeds  to  death,  being  cut  from  its  own  root 

Now,  that  state  which  we  rarely  see  among  men,  but  which  we 
know  is  possible  because  we  see  the  conditions  of  it  in  life — ^how  much 
more  is  it  possible  where  Gk>d  is  the  Lover  $  where  the  soul  may  be 
magnetized,  fired,  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  presence  of 
God,  BO  that  its  reason,  and  moral  sentiments,  and  afiebtions,  and  yearn- 
ings for  purity  and  glory  and  immortality,  are  met  in  the  bosom  of  the 
divine  fullness,  and  we  are  scarcely  separable  from  Him  in  whom  wc 
live. 

Out  of  this  state  there  come  intuitions  and  ecstatic  bursts  of  expe- 
rience that  cannot  be  wiitten.  There  have  been  beautiful  strains  of 
poetry,  beautiiul  hymns,  that  are  angelic  in  their  ministration,  and  will 
be  as  long  as  the  world  lasts;  but  the  unwritten  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
written feelings  overmatch  the  vocal  hymns.  What  men  have  thought 
and  feit  is  immeasurably  beyond  what  they  can  express.  There  have 
been  souls  in  which  the  calm,  the  peace,  did  paaa  all  tmderatanding, 
and  into  which  God  did  come,  and  abide  and  9upy  as  Christ  promised 
that  he  would.  There  have  been  souls  that  have  been  conscious  that 
they  carried  their  Christ  with  them  day  and  night  They  have  lived  in 
such  a  state  that  he  dwelt  in  thenL  It  may  be  overclouded,  just  as  our 
life  is  by  the  period  of  sleep;  but  as,  though  we  have  lost  our  life  in 
deep,  we  wake  up  again,  so,  though  this  state  may  be  overclouded  by 
care  and  duty,  and  may  for  a  moment  intermit,  it  returns.  And  these 
persons  abide  in  it^  identified  with  God,  living  in  the  very  highest  realm 
of  spiritual  feeling  and  spiritual  intuition,  not  far,  I  believe,  from  com- 
merce with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  The  distance  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  other  life  being  reduced  to  a  mere  absti*action, 
as  it  were,  they  live  upon  the  borders  of  the  heavenly  land. 

Here,  then,  are  these  three  stages :  the  firsts  whidi  I  call  the  stage 
of  struggle  /  the  second,  which  I  call  the  stage  of  victory y  which  fol- 
lows struggle ;  and  the  third,  which  I  call  the  stage  of  peace^  which 
follows  victory.    These  are  the  three  great  groups  of  experiences  into 
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which  I  should  divide  the  Christian  life.    With  regard  to  the  third, 
many  questions  will  arise. 

In  the  first  place,  is  this  last  experience  a  ^fk  of  God,  or  is  it  some- 
thing that  is  wrought  out  in  us  ?  Both.  I  believe  that  God  sends  into 
this  life  priests.  As  he  sends  into  this  world  men  equipped  to  teach  by 
poetry,  and  they  are  bom  for  that  long  before  the  school  finds  them ;  as 
'  he  sends  into  this  world  men  that  are  mechanics,  men  that  are  musi- 
cians, and  men  that  are  orators,  and  that  are  bom  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  labor ;  so  I  believe  God  sends  men  that  are  to  be  the  illumi- 
nators of  the  world  in  things  spiritual,  and  that  they  ai^  bom  to  it 
As  in  the  case  of  the  prophets,  by  their  own  declarations;  as  in  the  case 
of  Jeremiah,  who  declares  that  he  was  called,  a  prophet  from  his  moth- 
er's womb,  having  the  adaptation  in  his  birth ;  so  there  are  men  who  are 
called  to  be  spmtual  leaders — ^men  adapted  to  this  higher  stage  of 
Christian  development — ^men  bom  to  it  And  the  moment  they  are 
bom  into  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  they  pass,  as  it  were, 
nnderatandingly,  through  the  period  of  straggle.  And  they  do  not  tar- 
ly  in  the  realm  of  victory—- on  the  middle  ground ;  they  rise  at  once 
into  the  higher  stage  of  perfect  peace,  and  of  wondrous  insight  and 
intuition  and  glory. 

And  these  are  the  men  that  ought  to  lead  the  world.   These  are  the 
men  that  stand  to  give  to  our  ideals  something  more  definite,  and  to 
show  us  what  we  are  to  strive  for.     Out  of  that  higher  realm  of  exp^ 
rience  they  ought  to  speak  troths  which  shall  take  away  the  coarseness 
of  our  lower  forms  of  truth,  and  which  shall  fill  up  the  thought  of  the 
Christian  church  and  of  Christian  experience  with  the  more  heavenly 
conceptions  which  belong  to  them.    They  are  bom  to  it    And  Christ 
serves  himself  by  sanctifying  them,  enlightening  them,  and  bringmg 
them  into  their  true  sphere  and  function  in  this  life.     He  glorifies  him- 
self by  such  persons,  the  greatest  number  of  whom  have  come  to  this 
state,  by  first  going  through  the  process  of  volition,  and  then  develop- 
ing, from  stage  to  stage,  the  different  Christian  conditions.    A  man  may 
be  bom  into  the  Christian  life  by  the  stage  of  straggle.     He  may  be 
for  years  and  years  fighting  his  passions,  and  fighting  his  circumstances. 
But  by-and-by  there  comes  to  him  a  glorious  day  of  insight  and  deliv- 
erance.   In  die  hour  of  prayer,  it  may  be,  or  in  the  great  congregation, 
or  in  some  sounding  affliction,  or  in  some  walk  or  meditation,  Christ 
Jesus  rises  before  him  in  a  way  that  he  never  has  seen  him  before,  fill- 
ing the  heaven,  filling  infinite  spheres,  filling  his  soul,  and  by  his  blessed 
power  lifting  him  above  the  straggling  stage,  and  into  the  stage  of  vic- 
tory, so  that  he  says,  ^*  By  faith  I  live,  and  by  faith  I  will  live  all  the 
rest  of  my  days." 

And  so  he  goes  on  for  years  and  years,  until  at  last^at  some  blessed 
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toucb,  and  in  some  blessed  hour,  he  knows  not  when  nor  how,  he  rises 
into  the  upper  state,  and  finds,  without  thought  or  effort,  that  trans- 
cendent peacefolness,  that  wondrous  oommunion,  that  exhalation  of  the 
soul,  all  of  whose  tendencies  are  now  upward,  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
bosom  of  his  God. 

Thus  he  has  gone  through  the  regular  periods  of  evolution,  and  has 
come  to  that  higher  stage. 

But  may  anybody  come  to  it  ?  Yes,  anybody.  In  its  fullest  form! 
No.  But  to  every  man,  according  as  God  has  ministered  the  gift  to 
him,  to  every  man  according  to  his  own  order,  to  every  man  according 
to  his  own  created  capacity,  this  is  the  last,  as  it  is  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  Chiistian  life.  Fu'st  there  is  the  struggle,  next  there  is  the 
victory,  and  last  there  is  the  coronation  of  peace.  And  no  man  should 
think  of  himself  as  having  completed  his  Christixm  course  if  he  is  in  the 
first ;  until  he  has  passed  on  to  the  second ;  until  he  has  progressed  out 
of  the  second,  and  come  triumphantly  into  the  tlurd.  For  his  own 
soul's  sake,  for  the  church's  sake,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  that 
God  who  has  called  him,  he  should  not  stop  short  of  this  highest  stage. 

Is  this,  then,  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  so  much  of  perfection 
in  this  life  t  Is  this  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  of  entire  sano- 
tification  in  this  life  t  Is  this  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  of  holi- 
ness in  this  life,  or  of  their  complete  salvation  fii'om  sin  in  this  life  ? 
Tes,  it  is  just  what  they  mean.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  in  their  phi- 
losophy, but  I  believe  entirely  in  their  facts.  If  yon  talk  of  human 
perfection,  I  do  not  believe  in  it .  There  is  no  perfection  here  below. 
If  you  talk  of  entire  release  fix)m  sin  in  this  world,  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  Uvos  who  does  not  sin  sometimes. 
But  if  you  talk  of  a  man  as  raised  up  to  that  state  in  which  to  him 
legality  is  ended,  in  which  he  thinks  of  himself  as  not  any  more  a  sub- 
ject of  law,  but  as  a  subject  of  liberty  and  of  love,  I  believe  in  that 

Why,  you  keep  accounts  where  you  get  your  groceries ;  you  keep 
accounts  in  your  lower,  fretting  life ;  but  what  daughter  ever  kept  a 
running  account  of  love  with  her  mother's  heart,  as  they  sit  together, 
and  sing  together,  and  talk  together,  and  work  together,  till  they  learn 
to  twine  their  affections  round  each  other,  and  live  in  each  other,  and 
by  each  other  t  What  possible  thought  of  law  could  come  into  such  a 
life  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  keeping  accounts  or  measuring,  in  the  sphere 
of  love  ?    Love  has  its  own  way,  its  own  liberty. 

And  the  moment  a  man  rises  into  this  higher  ptate,  in  which  his 
life  is  suffused  by  love,  and  God  pours  in  streams  hb  life  down  upon 
the  soul,  he  does  not  think  of  law  any  more,  or  transgression  any  more ; 
he  no  more  thinks  ab^ut  whether  he  is  perfect  or  not  This  third  and 
last  stage  of  Christian  Experience  in  this  world  is  one  in  which  we  are 
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80  swallowed  up  in  the  oonsdoosneiB  of  God'0  goodneesy  and  neamesB, 
and  Bweetness  and  lore,  that  we  do  not  ihink  mndi  about  ooradvea. 
Our  life  is  in  Christ  And  we  tf«  not  all  the  time  ferrettang  oat  trans- 
gressions, or  looking  at  this  or  that  wrong  that  we  have  done.  If  we 
committed  sins,  we  should  be  sinking  down  into  that  lower  state  where 
oonsdence  would  catoh  us,  and  then  we  should  have  condemnation 
enough.  But  so  long  as  we  are  living  in  this  state  of  liberty  and 
higher  development,  though  we  are  not  perfect  (no  man  is  perfect ; 
God  meant  man  to  be  man  in  this  world ;  and  no  man  is  perfect  so 
long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  added  in  his  development) ;  yet,  so  £ir 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  is  dead  to  those  who  live  by  love.  There  it 
is,  away  down  below,  to  catch  them  if  they  fall ;  but  if  they  keep  up 
where  they  are  it  will  not  touch  them. 

Birds  have  feet  to  walk  with  when  they  cannot  use  their  wings ; 
but  a  bird  that  is  not  a  fool  will  never  use  its  feet  if  it  can  use  its 
wings.  And  the  soul  never  uses  its  feet,  as  it  were,  to  walk  with,  so 
long  as  it  can  fly  and  abide  in  these  higher  realms. 

Thus,  the  Christian  experience  of  all  sects  and  denominations 
unitizes  itself.  The  Romanists  believe  that  in  their  church  there  are 
saints  who  live  in  thb  higher  state.  Their  reasons  are  unsatisfactory; 
the  peculiar  language  which  they  employ  is  exceptionable ;  but  the  &ct 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  Methodists  believe  that  there  are  many 
in  their  church  who  have  reached  the  state  of  sancUficaHofi.  The 
Congregational  church  at  Oberlin,  and  other  Congregational  churches, 
have  in  them  men  who  think  that  they  have  come  to  the  ttnsirming 
state,  where  they  are  not  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law.  The 
phenomenon  I  believe  in,  but  the  philosophy  by  which  they  explain 
it  I  do  not  believe  in.  Sometimes  it  is  true,  sometimes  it  is  partly  true, 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  true  at  alL  That  the  power  of  God  lifts  those 
souls  that  are  prepared  for  it,  into  a  higher  realm  of  experience  which 
is  always  sweet,  serene,  and  beautiful,  always  victorious,  always  sing- 
ing and  making  others  sing,  always  teariess  and  joyful,  ^^  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory,"  as  our  text  has  it — that  I  do  believe.  I 
do  hiow  that  people  may  be  lifted  up  into  this  state. 

Now,  Christian  brethren ;  will  you  dwell  at  the  gate;  or  will  you 
dwell  in  the  palace ;  or,  dwelling  in  the  palace,  will  you  sit  dovni  in 
the  kitchen,  or  go  up  into  the  banqueting  hall  t  In  your  Christian 
life,  are  you  in  the  stage  of  struggle  ?  Will  yon  abide  there,  or  will 
you  make  haste  to  get  from  that  into  the  stage  of  victory,  where  love 
is  supreme  t  And  will  you  abide  there,  or  will  you  rise  still  fur- 
ther? When  one  has  come  to  that  middle  stage,  woe  to  him  if  he  stays 
there  I    So  easy  is  it  now  to  rise ;  so  short  are  the  steps;  so  little  is  the 
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fljgbt ;  SO  near  is  the  experience,  that  methinks  one  should  emerge  into 
it  at  once,  and  abide  there  forever. 

And  if  one  were  living  in  this  higher  state^-so  that  his  face  shone 
(for  it  would  shine.  You  cannot  have  anything  in  the  heart  and  keep 
it  from  the  face) ;  if  one  carried  within  him,  perpetually,  those  sweet 
and  pure  and  noble  feelings  which  belong  to  this  higher  state,  so  that 
his  oonntenanoe  glowed  with  their  light,  his  very  appearance  would  be 
a  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  peace  to  men.  In  a  time  when  men  are 
swinging  from  their  faith  and  confidence  I  despair  of  books ;  I  despair 
of  arguments.  I  despair  of  any  special  work  to  save  men  £ix>m  unbe- 
lief But  no  man  can  resist  the  argument  of  holiness  brought  in  a  per- 
sonified form  before  him,  in  its  gentleness,  in  its  sweetness,  in  its 
aspiration,  in  its  love,  in  all  its  blossoms  and  fruits  of  peace  and  joy. 
Let  men  see  that,  and  they  do  not  want  to  disbelieve.  All  their  hearts 
are  set  aryeaming.  No  real  conception  of  Christ  is  reproduced  before 
men,  that  they  do  not  long  to  Uave  the  same  thing  in  themselves. 
And  out  of  this  yearning  comes  aspiration ;  and  out  of  aspiration  comes 
intuition ;  and  out  of  intuition  comes  realization ;  and  out  of  realization 
come  conversion  and  sanctification.  So  that  no  man  preaches  so  much 
and  so  effectually  as  the  man  that  does  not  speak  a  word,  but  whose 
whole  life  is  one  revelation  of  higher  forms  of  Christian  development. 

Oh  mother  I  because  you  are  in  the  household,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  not  also  in  the  pulpit  There  are  these  open  pulpits; 
there  are  these  domestic  pulpits.  The  candle  that  is  lit  for  your  table 
in  the  cottage,  and  gives  its  light  there  firsts  shines  out  of  the  window, 
also,  and  throws  its  rays  far  down  the  road,  and  the  weary  traveler 
sees  them,  and  plucks  up  courage,  and  says,  ^' There  is  succor  at  last!** 
and  follows  the  light,  and  finds  your  house,  and  is  rescued.  And  while 
yon  are  giving  yourself  to  your  children  in  sweeUiess,  and  love,  and 
prayer  and.  trust,  a  light  shines  down  the  road,  to  those  that  have  lost 
their  way,  and  many  a  soul  may  be  brought,  by  your  example,  home 
to  Jesus. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  you  have  not  an  ampler  sphere  of 
testimony.  Live,  love,  trust,  and  wait,  and  ere  long  forever  and  for- 
ever tiiumph  and  rejoice  I 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

"Wa  Tcjoioe  before  thee,  our  Father.    We  take  huld  of  thee  by  fnith.    We  haTo 
learned  eomething  of  thy  natnie.    Through  jeaTS  thon  hast  interpreted  thyself  to  our 
understanding,  through  our  affections  and  through  our  lircs.    Tlion  art  past  finding  oat, 
in  the  amplitude  of  thy  being.    Yet  ire  are  as  they  who  wand<«  in  the  summer,  and, 
though  they  cannot  compass  the  whole  summer,  bring,  in  their  hands,  from  oTeiy  field, 
something  which  is  tlie  symbol  of  all  that  they  have  left.    The  wondrous  glory  of  the 
heayen  and  of  the  earth  is  brought  to  them  by  the  simplest  things.    And  so,  though  wo 
cannot  compass  thee,  nor  by  searobing  find  thee  out  unto  perfection,  yet  our  Iotc  and 
patience  and  hope  all  bring  thoo  near  to  us,  and  there  rise  before  our  minds  the  concep- 
tions of  thy  grandeur  in  wisdom,  in  purity,  in  gentleneas,  in  lore,  in  long  suffering 
kindness,  so  that  the  heayens  are  not  able  to  contain  thee.    Tbon  dost  fill  immensity, 
and  our  spirits  sink  back,  and  we  rest  ourselros.    As  the  doye  cannot  fly  through  all 
the  air,  but  only,  according  to  the  strragth  of  its  wing,  through  a  little  porUon  of  it, 
BO  neither  are  wo  strengthened  to  behold  tby  face  in  righteousneas;  to  see  theo  as  thou 
art;  and  to  come  into  the  fulness  of  that  Joy  which  belongs  to  thy  serrants.    We  wait 
for  the  reyolation.    We  wait  till  the  weakness  of  those  mortal  bodies  has  passed.    We 
wait  for  the  disclosure  of  these  spirits,  when  all  that  we  are  shall  rise  up  and  assert  itself 
and  come  to  its  symmetry,  now  compressed,  and  hidden  and  distorted  by  those  bodies. 
We  yet  are  to  stand  forth  in  Aillcess,  in  power,  in  beauty  and  in  Joy,  such  as  eye  hath 
not  seen,  end  such  as  it  halh  not  entered  into  the  heort  of  man  to  conceive.    And  wo 
bloas  thee  for  all  thia  hope.    We  bless  tbee  thst  there  is  something  better  than  treasure, 
something  better  than  friendship,  something  better  than  eycn  character  in  this  mortal 
lifb.    When  thou  ahalt  be  all  in  all;  when  we  ahall  rise  into  glorioua  identification  with 
thee;  when  wo  shall  know  thee  as  we  are  known,  and  moye  co-ordinate  with  thee,  how 
will  all  the  things  which  are  most  precious,  and  In  this  our  atate  of  being  most  needAil, 
seem  inferior  to  us  I    As  the  steps  by  which  one  riaes  from  the  ground  to  the  Higher 
rooms,  as  soon  as  they  are  trod  on  are  left  behind,  so  thou  doat  teach  us  that  the  things 
most  simple  and  the  most  ncodfal— the  moralities  of  life,  and  the  virtues  of  life~nare  but 
so  many  steps  by  which  we  shall  go  higher,  to  that  more  blessed  and  aU-comprehending 
experience  which  the  soul  may  have  in  its  perfect  rest  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Lord  Jesus,  is  not  thy  pavilion  open?  and  can  it  ever  be  crowded!  Can  any  more 
come  than  thou  canst  entertain  T  Is  there  any  soul  that  may  not  know  its  perfect  rest 
in  Christ  f  If  all  the  world,  if  every  one  of  its  living  creatures,  ahould  come  to  thee, 
wonldat  thou  be  suiprised  out  of  tby  generosity  f  Is  it  not  in  thine  heart  to  give,  and 
to  give  abundantly  T  And  were  there  millions  more,  would  it  not  be  to  swell  thy  Joy  7 
O  thou  Redeemer!  is  not  thy  redemption  enough  for  all  mankind,  and  for  all  the 
circumstances  and  conditiona  in  which  they  are  placed  f  Canat  thou  not  redeem  I 
Canst  thou  not  set  thy  people  fireo  from  sin,  even  in  this  life  ?  Canst  thon  not  bear 
them  np  in^hy  hands  so  that  they  shall  not  dash  their  foot  againat  a  stone  f 

Qrant,  we  bcaeech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  more  earnest  desires  among  ns,  to 
enter  into  that  hidden  life,  that  more  blessed  and  higher  consummation  of  Christian 
experience.  Oh !  lot  us  not  be  forever  on  the  storm-washed  shore.  Let  us  not  be  fur- 
over  swept  and  rocked  by  the  winds.  Hay  we  at  last  find  that  land  where  are  no  storms; 
where  is  settled  peace;  ftom  which  wo  behold  the  battlement  aftur  off,  whore  are  wafted 
snatches  of  that  blessed  song  which  we,  too,  ere  long,  shall  sing.  And  we  pray  that  we 
may  gird  up  our  loins,  make  a  new  crown  of  faith,  and  again  press  upward  and  forward, 
undiscouraged,  undismayed,  not  daunted  by  suffering,  nor  by  sorrow,  nor  by  any  evil 
that  shall  come  upon  us.  Holding  all  our  life  aubject  to  thy  will,  may  we  take  or  part 
with  whatever  is  best.  May  we  bear  burdens,  or  find  them  rolling  off,  as  pleases  thee; 
w)  that  in  all  things  our  will  and  thine  shall  be  one  and  inseparable. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  to  all  those  who  are  beginning  a  Christian  life,  so  far  the  sight 
iind  light  of  that  higher  and  blessed  state,  that  they  may  press  on  with  yigor,  with  fiaith, 
and  with  assured  hope.  Wo  pray  that  many  more  may  bo  drawn  into  the  blessedness  of 
Christian  experienoc.    Why  sbonld  they  die  as  the  beasts  die  T    Why  ahonld  they  seek, 
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groYelisg,  the  things  that  periah  in  the  naing  f  Wh^  ahonld  tli6)r  be  sepuated  from  all 
that  is  pme  and  noble  and  divine  in  life  f  Why  ahonld  the  hope  of  salvation  through 
Jesns  Chzist  shine  upon  na,  and  not  shine  upon  all  f 

O  Lord  I  we  beaeeeh  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  more  npon  the  oonsoiencea  of  men. 
Qnieken  their  donnant  feeling,  firing  jto  a  reaolntion  and  to  a  pnzpoae  all  wavering  and 
scattering  thought.  And  we  pray  that  theie  may  be  many  who  shall  inquire  what  they 
shall  do  to  be  saved.  May  their  voioes  be  heard  telling  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
them.  May  souls  be  renewed,  sins  be  forgiven,  life  be  recreated  in  ftith,  and  thy  name 
be  glorified  in  the  lifs  and  example  of  multitudes  whom  thou  hast  rescued  ftom  the  cap- 
tivity of  sin  and  Satan. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  thy  people  to  be  like  thee.  May  every  one 
of  them  have  some  word  of  testimony.  May  every  one  of^them  have  something  to  say 
of  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  him.  May  every  one  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in 
the  household,  or  wherever  he  is.  May  there  be  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  eThaliug 
ftom  every  one. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  not  only  bless  our  Churoh,  and  our  dear  brethren,  and 
the  families  clustered  around  about,  but  remember  all  s&ster  Churches  of  every  name. 
And  grant  that  all  this  great  band  of  Churches  may  live  together  not  only  in  peace,  not 
harming  each  other,  but  in  cordiality,  in  confidence  and  cooperative  aeal  and  labor,  stu- 
dying to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  in  honor  preferring  one  another,  and  laying  aside 
pride  and  envy,  and  aU  those  hateful  works  of  Satan.  And  grant  that  at  last  thy  gar- 
ment may  be  without  a  sekm,  undivided.  And  we  pray  that  thon  wilt  giant  thy  bless- 
ing to  rest  upon  all  the  labors  of  thy  servanta  ftir  the  great  community  in  which  we 
dwell. 

Remember,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  the  States  in  this  Union,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  all  that  are  in  authority  with  him. 
Grant  that  thy  Spirit  may  rest  largely  upon  them,  and  that  they  may  walk  in  the  way 
of  wisdom.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  purify  our  magistracy  and  our  Judges.  May  all 
this  land  see  Justice  becoming  truer,  purer,  nobler  and  more  authoritative  among  men. 

May  intelligence  spread.  May  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  be 
multipUed  and  blessed,  and  this  whole  land  throw  oifits  darkness,  and  superstition,  and 
base  bad  passions,  and  rude  ii^ustioes. 

And  grant  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  may  pervade  the  whole  nation,  and  that  all  the 
world  at  last  may  see  thy  coming,  and  behold  the  truth  of  thy  Gospel,  and  feel  the  force 
of  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  pnises,  evermore.    Amen. 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken.  Grant  that 
there  may  be  more  and  more  of  us  desirous  of  rising  above  the  besetments  of  this  mortal 
life;  above  our  entanglements  with  the  world,  with  the  fiesh,  with  appetite  and  with 
passion;  above  our  relations  one  with  another,  and  with  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  Give 
us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  power  of  faith  by  which  we  may  come  into  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, when  Christ  shall  be  sll  in  all  to  us— mightier  in  us  than  interest,  or  than  our 
reputation;  dearer  to  us  than  ourselves;  and  more  lovely  than  those  most  loved. 

So  may  we  live  in  this  routine  of  lifid  by  Christ's  aid.  And  out  of  that,  Lord  Jeeus, 
open  thine  inner  chamber,  that  we  may  go  in  unto  thee.  And  where  there  are  no  words; 
where  only  calm  ecstacy  dwells;  where  is  peace  profound,  without  wave— unending 
peace,  and  Joy  which  passes  all  understanding— there  may  we  abide.  And  so  in  lifiB, 
rising  to  these  glories,  may  we  pass  fimm  glory  to  glory,  until  we  stand  in  Zion  and 
befbreGod. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit    Amm. 
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*'  Take  ye  heed,  watoh  and  pnj  j  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  ii/*~HABK  XIIL   33. 

<e» 

If  any  man  has  ever  taken  a  leaf-bud  into  Lis  hand,  and  examined! 
it,  he  has  foand  that  while  it  seemed  like  a  unit — a  simple  thing  in  it- 
self— ^it  contained  witliin  the  fii-st  leaf  another  one ;  and  that  within  the 
second  there  was  a  thu-d,  and  on  so  all  the  way  through,  a  whole  sum- 
mer's growth  being  compressed  into  a  form  scarcely  bigger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

So  it  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  prophecy,  which  has  a  kind  of 
**  springing  and  gemiinant  accomplishment"  For,  while  the  words  of 
our  Master  often  seem  to  have  reference  to  a  near  and  present  thing,^ 
they  are  also  made,  otherwhere,  and  in  the  same  discourse,  to  apply  to  a 
more  remote  one,  and  to  one  still  more  remote.  You  shall  find,  in  one 
prophecy,  wrapped  up,  like  so  many  leaves  in  one  bud,  declarations 
"which  respect  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem, 
and  the  final  day  of  judgment — ^the  gi*eat  settling-day  of  this  moral  ex- 
periment of  the  universe.  And  all  of  them  lie  in  a  line.  Being  of  one 
analogy,  having  moral  similarities,  they  are  gi*ouped' together.  And  the 
same  prophecy  means  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third. 

So  it  is  with  the  passage  from  which  I  have  made  this  selection  to- 
day. While  the  context  shows — as  especially  do  the  pai'allel  passages 
in  other  gospels — that  the  Saviour  was  speaking  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  almost  without  any 
possibility  of  discriminating  the  points,  he  shades  ofi^,  in  his  teaching,  to 
the  great  and  final  judgment  And  yet  he  applies  both  of  these  things 
to  the  individual  fear  and  the  individual  fidelity,  and  makes  it  an  ai'gu- 
ment  for  every  man  to  prepare  for  death. 

In  Matthew,  particularly,  there  is  a  group  of  pictures  parabolic.     I 
'-read  some  of  them  to  you  as  part  of  the  opening  service. 

The  first  is  the  picture  of  a  man  who  had  possession  in  his  house,, 
and  who,  if  he  had  known  at  what  horn'  the  thief  would  come,  would 

SuHDAT  MonxiKo,  Feb.  27. 1870.    Lebson:  ILwrr.  XXIV.  43—51;  XXV.  1—13.    HncK» 
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have  watched.  Human  life,  all  that  is  valuable  to  a  man,  all  that  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  save,  is  like  a  house,  with  its  precious  commodities 
and  treasures  in  it ;  and  Death  is  like  a  thief ;  and  the  householder,  if 
he  is  wise,  and  has  any  hint  that  a  thief  is  coming  dn  a  given  night, 
will  watch,  and  be  ready  for  him ;  so  men  should  watch  against  that 
thief  Death.  But  the  householder  did  not  know  that  the  thief  was 
coming,  and  so  the  thief  stole  on,  and  peered  into  the  window,  aud  lis- 
tened, and  raised  the  sash  gently,  and  thrust  himself  in,  and  went  to 
the  ascertained  place  where  the  treasure  was  hidden,  and  took  it,  and 
disappeared ;  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  the  householder  to  watch. 
His  treasure  was  .gone.  And  so,  by  implication,  the  Saviour  says  to 
every  one  of  us,  "  Prepare  for  Death  before  he  comes ;  for  it  will  be  too 
late  to  prepare  when  he  has  come." 

Or,  to  take  another  figure,  the  master  goes  to  a  far  countiy  on  a 
journey  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  and  leaves  his  house  and  goods  in 
the  hands  of  his  servants,  and  ehai*ges  them  to  take  care.  And,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  master's  eye  is  off  from  them,  the 
servants,  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  and  determined  to  have  a  good  time, 
now  that  the  master  is  gone,  conspire  together,  saying,  "  Nobody  will 
know  what  we  do ;  nobody  will  hold  us  to  accountability."  And,  not 
dreaming  that  he  is  coming  back  so  soon,  thinking  that  his  absence 
will  be  prolonged  for  days  and  days  yet,  by  his  business,  they  go  on  in 
their  hilaiity ;  and  they  are  in  a  drunken  debauch,  and  ai'e  quarreling, 
those  that  are  stronger  beating  those  that  are  weaker.  And  at  that 
very  moment  in  comes  the  lord,  unexpectedly,  and  catches  them  in  that 
gross  abuse  of  his  trust,  in  that  outrageous  infidelity  to  their  duty.  It 
is  too  late,  then,  for  them  to  watch,  and  make  ready  for  his  rctuni. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  their  conduct ;  so  they  are  bundled  out,  all  of 
them.  Not  one  remains.  And  our  Saviour  says,  "Watch.  Your  Mas- 
ter is  absent  He  w  coming.  K  you  are  all  of  you  wild  with  dissipated 
pleasure,  abusing  i*eason,  abusing  conscience,  abusing  life  itself,  he  will 
come  for  you  at  an  hour  that  you  think  not  of.  Be  sober ;  be  vigilant; 
be  ready.  Let  him  come  when  he  ples^es,  by  day  or  by  night ;  and 
whenever  he  comes,  let  him  find  the  household  of  your  heart  ready  for 
him." 

Then  there  is  the  third  picture.  It  is  of  the  mai-nage  feast,  or,  ra- 
ther, festival — ^for,  among  the  Jews,  weddings  occupied  two  or  three 
days  and  nights,  and  sometimes  fourteen  days  and  nights,  of  rejoicing. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  bridegi'oom,  taking  some  of  his  companions, 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  bride ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  proces- 
sion set  out  from  his  father  s  house,  or  from  his  house,  many  of  his 
companions  were  prepared  to  go  out  into  the  sti"^et  and  join  the  pro- 
cession, sometimes  throwing  flowers,  and  always  carrying  torches.  And 
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\vlien  they  had  come  to  the  house  of  festivity,  and  gone  in,  the  door 
was  closed,  and  they  spent  their  hoars  in  social  enjoyment 

Our  Master  says  of  the  ten  virgins  who  were  thus  waiting  to  join  the 
bridal  procession,  that  five  of  them  were  ready,  and  five  of  them  were 
not  i*eady.  So,  when  the  procession  hove  in  sight,  and  the  ciy  came 
down  the  street  "Behold  I  the  biidegroom  cometh  1"  and  they  rose  to 
go  oot  to  meet  him,  half  had  no  oil  with  which  to  light  their  torches. 
And  they  begged  the  others  to  lend  them  of  their  oiL  And  the  others 
said,  "Prepare  your  own  torches ;  we  have  only  enough  oil  for  our- 
selv^"  And  they  went  out  to  get  some  oil,  and  while  they  were  gone 
the  procession  went  on,  and  entered  the  house,  and  the  door  was  dosed. 
And  when  they  came,  afterwaids,  and  knocked,  they  were  rejected  It 
was  too  late.  ' 

All  these  pictures  bear  on  this  one  point — ^timely  preparation  to 
meet  God  in  the  other  Ufa  All  of  them  have  one  drift,  one  mean- 
ing ;  and  that  is,  that  men  should  make  their  whole  life  a  sober,  watch- 
ful preparation  for  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  consequences  of  it ;  and 
that  it  is  disastrous,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  temerity  and  of  wickedness,  for 
any  man  to  defer  prepating  for  death  until  death  comes. 

It  is  this  subject  that  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  this  morn- 
ing— ^leaving  your  prepai*ation  for  the  other  life  until  death  di*aws  near 
to  you. 

Men  do  not  love  to  think  of  Death,  because  they  are  not  on  good 
terms  with  him.  They  resort  to  forgetfulness.  They  occupy  them> 
selves,  often,  intensely.  They  rush  into  pleasures.  They  count  him  to 
be  no  kind  companion,  and  no  pleasant  friend,  that  will  insist  upon  re- 
minding them  of  dying  and  death.  It  is  a  gloomy  thing.  All  the 
offices  of  death  are  gloomy ;  and  they  are  made  more  so  by  the  heathen 
practices  of  Christian  communities. 

Now,  death  is  not  in  itself  anything  terrible,  as  a  mere  physical 
event  Most  persons  die  with  as  little  pain  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep  ; 
and  all  the  sufiering  which  precedes  death  is  so  little  in  the  majority 
of  instances  that  if  it  were  all  summed  up  and  put  upon  a  man  who  is 
alive  and  well,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  shed  a  tear,  or  to  shrink  from 
the  bearing  of  it  Death  in  and  of  itself  is  merciful.  It  was  not  meant 
that  men  should  be  crowded  out  of  life  as  through  a  door.  When  men 
are  prepared  to  die,  nature  is  as  gracious  to  tliem  in  dying,  as  to  an 
apple,  when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  fiill  from  the  bow.  The  stem  itself 
prepares,  as  a  part  of  its  ripeness,  to  let  go ;  so  that  when  the  least 
breath  of  wind,  after  the  moistening  by  the  dew  in  the  night,  shakes 
the  apple,  it  falls  easDy  to  the  gi'ound. 

We  do  not  ding  to  the  bough  of  life  very  tenaciously.  We  do  not 
need  to  be  torn  from  it  by  rude  handling.     Dying  is  not  a  thing  spe- 
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dally  to  be  dreaded.  No  num  ever  has  the  toothache  in  good  eamesti 
Qo  man  ever  has  the  rheumatism  or  Denrolgia,  that  he  does  not  suffer 
every  hoar  more  pain  than  dying  inflicls  upon  men  ordinarily.  There 
are  exceptional  cases,  but  this  is  the  general  rule.  Death  is  a  things 
therefoi-e,  not  to  be  dreaded  as  a  physical  experience. 

In  regard  to  death  as  the  interruption  of  our  plans  and  affections,  it 
18  a  thing,  certainly,  more  painful,  and  to  bo  apprehended  with  less 
composure ;  because  death  does  overhang  men  in  the  midst  of  their 
love,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  schemes ;  and  they  have  seen  among 
their  neighbors  what  disasters  have  followed  it  One  prophesies,  and 
asks,  ''What  will  become  of  my  children  t  What  will  become  of  my 
estate  t  What  will  become  of  these  mighty  interests  which  have  dcv- 
volved  upon  me,  and  which  my  hands  have  controlled  and  guided  ?" 
So  that  there  is  a  reason  more  woithy  than  the  £?ar  of  pain,  why  men 
do  not  like  to  think  of  death. 

And  yet)  even  this,  philosophy,  without  any  consideration  of  re- 
ligion, might  very  much  ameliorate.  For,  since  the  world  began,  has 
it  ever  b^n  found  that  a  num  died  whose  place  could  not  be  supplied  ? 
Has  the  world  mourned  because  a  family  mourned  ?  Have  children 
that  have  lost  the  guiding  parent  not  been  able  to  find  their  way  into 
life,  and  through  life  t  Nature  is  made  so  large  and  so  bountiful,  and 
the  economy  of  God's  providence  is  such,  that,  afler  all,  those  who 
think  that  they  are  so  important  to  their  estate,  to  their  business,  to 
llieir  families,  over-estimate.  To  be  suce,  if  they  should  die,  the  house- 
hold would  not  be  carried  on  as  they  are  carrying  it  on ;  but  it  would 
not  be  destroyed.  A  man  says,  ''  Oh !  let  me  compass  sea  and  land, 
and  bring  home  what  my  golden  net  would  fain  enclose ;  let  me  live 
till  I  can  make  my  children  as  princes,  warding  off  all  care  from  them, 
and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  all  culture  and  pleasure ;  let  me 
live  till  things  are  consolidated,  and  then  I  can  leave  my  household 
without  anxiety  for  their  welfare."  But  the  Lord  strikes  down  this 
man,  and  he  dies  in  the  midst  of  his  plans,  and  unfaithful  agents  scat- 
ter, taking  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  executors  take  the 
rest,  and  his  children  are  lett,  just  as  he  was,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
providence  of  God.  And  they  grow  up  energetic,  industrious,  careful 
and  frugal,  as  they  would  not  have  done  if  they  had  been  lefl  to  be 
pampered  and  slaiu  by  the  dissolving  power  of  an  overplus  of  riches. 

Besides,  we  are  not  as  necessaiy  as  we  think.  The  sun  will  oome 
up  to-moiTow  if  you  do  die.  The  stars  will  shine  if  you  are  not  here 
to  see  them.  Summer  will  come  if  your  plough  lies  stilL  The  world  is 
not  made  to  turn  on  you  as  a  pivot  You  occupy  a  veiy  small  place 
Tour  little  will,  and  your  little  purposes,  scatxsely  crease  the  great  orb 
of  affiiirs.    And  no  man  is  so  necessary  that  of  the  stones  God  cannot 
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raise  ap  one  to  take  bis  place.    The  wodc  that  joa  have  in  undivided 
hands,  God  scatters  and  divides  np  among  a  hnndred. 

So  men  over-estimate  their  importance,  and  think  that  death  is  a 
terrible  thing  because  they  are  conceited  in  regard  to  their  relatioQ0 
here  in  this  world. 

But  the  true  significance  of  death  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  men 
into  final  moral  relations  with  God ;  that  it  brings  moral  character  and 
conduct  to  a  final  test ;  that  it  brings  men  into  judgment  for  all  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body— 4br  every  word ;  for  every  thought ;  for  eveiy 
habit;  for  ev^ry  element  of  character.  At  death  men  enter  into  the 
presence  of  God.  There  is  a  settling  of  their  estate ;  and  their  estate 
follows  their  nature  and  character.  They  that  have  done  good  rise  to 
honor  and  glory  and  immortality;  and  those  that  have  done  evil 
sink  to  shame  and  woe.  That  is  a  reason  why  men  dread  death ; 
and  it  is  a  good  reason  for  dreading  it  But  it  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
not  thinking  about  it  It  is  not  only  a  good  reason  why  men  should 
not  love  to  cherish  in  their  bosom  the  thought  of  death,  which  is  so 
fall  of  fear,  but  it  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should  take  away  fear 
from  the  thought  of  death.  For,  death  may  come  to  us  either  dai'k, 
revengeful,  prophesying  mischief,  or  it  may  come  as  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  full  of  hope  and  promise  and  cheer,  v 

Every  consideration  should  induce  men  to  give  this  point  of  their 
being  the  most  profound  thought;  but  it  has,  in  &ct,  the  least  of  our 
thought  Men  do  not  willingly  entertain  thoughts  of  it,  because  it  is 
painful,  and  they  are  not  prepai*ed  to  let  that  pain  work  in  them  a  salu- 
tary result 

Now  let  us  consider,  as  calm  and  prudent  men,  the  full  efiect  and 
the  true  character  of  deferring  the  preparation  for  death  until  the  dying 
hour. 

1.  To  thus  defer  this  preparation  is  to  deprive  life  itself  of  one  of 
its  chief  steadying  elements.  I'here  is  nothing  that  we  need  more 
than  ballasting.  Thera  is  nothing  that  we  need  more  than  some  form 
of  earnestness  which  shall  give  cohesion  and  depth  and  power  to  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives.  We  tend  to  run  after  follies.  We  tend  to 
be  diverted  fi*om  the  highest  good.  We  are  tempted  and  dazzled  by 
fripperies.  And  death  is  a  solemn  undertone  which  never  dies  out  of 
the  air. 

They  who  live  near  the  shore  of  the  sea  know  that  even  in  a  calm 
the  surge  moans  upon  th^  beach.  No  wind  comes^  that  the  pla^ h  does 
not  grow  louder.  And  storms  thunder  on  the  shore.  And  those  who 
live  near  the  sea  learn  to  miss,  if  they  go  away  from  i%  the  solemn 
undertone  of  the  gi'eat  singing,  sighing  ocean. 

So  death,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  other 
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world  beating  on  this.  And  the  thought  of  it  keeps  in  one's  sonl  a 
sense  of  one*s  life— of  its  greatness,  its  reality,  the  consequences  of  it; 
and  so  it  steadies  men,  and  keeps  them  to  their  work,  to  their  thought^ 
to  their  oonsdenee,  and  to  their  reason. 

A  wise  foresight  of  death  changes  the  emphasis  of  experience  in 
this  life.  He  who  forethinks  and  prepares,  will  find  that  he  has  made 
wise  provision  not  simply  against  the  contingency  of  the  future,  but 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  present  For  the  preparations  for  death,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by,  will  relieve  us  from  the  threat  of 
ten  thousand  cares  and  ills,  and  ten  thousand  dissipations.  Just  so 
soon  as  a  man  measures  his  history,  or  his  experience,  by  infinite  meas- 
ures, how  he  puts  to  shame  the  common  rules  of  society  1 

There  is  one  solitary  little  proverb  that  gets  a  living  among  men, 
which  is  very  good.  When  one  fiiets  over  a  small  thing,  men  are  ac- 
customed to  say,  ^'  Well,  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence  i" 
That  is  a  sort  of  blind  or  homely  way  of  coming  at  this  same  thing. 

If  men  were  accustomed  to  measure  things  by  their  value  to  them 
in  their  whole  scope  of  being — and  that  it  is  to  think  of  death  in  these 
ways — a  thousand  things  which  torment  them  would  be  found  to  be 
mere  midges.  Men  think  that  they  are  stung  to  death  when  mosquitoes 
sting  them,  in  moral  things.  Men  vex  and  harrass  and  annoy  them- 
selves by  mere  dust  The  vast  things — ^those  things  that  involve  in 
them  everlasting  consequences — ^tbey  do  not  feel.  The  emphasis  is 
wrong.  Men  acuminate  the  things  which  are  small  and  inconsequen- 
tial ;  and  they  leave  blunted  and  undiscovered  things  which  are  vast 
and  tenible  in  their  outworkings.  So  that  if  a  man  be  living  with  a 
wise  forethought  of  life,  and  the  termination  of  life,  he  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  be  inflamed  by  ambition,  as  if  he  thought  this  life  was  every- 
thing. And  wealth  will  not  be  so  tempting  to  him.  It  will  not  be 
any  less  a  power :  it  will  be  more  a  power^  but  a  different  one,  working 
for  a  different  part  of  his  mind.  Pleasure  will  not  fly  away  because  a 
man  must  needs  die,  but  it  will  answer  a  different  end  to  one  who  feels 
that  he  will  ere  long  die.  He  who  feels  that  death  opens  the  gate  to 
another  and  higher  state  of  existence,  will  look  upon  all  parts  of  life, 
not  with  indifference,  but  with  a  different  emphasis,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent meaning. 

A  wise  foresight  of  death  also  ^ves  unity,  consistence,  and  steady 
purpose  to  the  whole  of  oar  life,  now  scattered  into  details,  or  gathered 
together  like  a  sand-heap  in  which  the  particles  are  in  juxt^>osition,  but 
not  in  union.  He  who  thinks  from  day  to  day  that  death  is  but  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  that  death  comes  to  terminate  this  life,  and  then  begins  the 
other,  the  eternal  and  the  real  life,  cannot  bat  find,  not  only  that  it  will 
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minister  to  wisdom  and  prndence,  bat  that  it  will  soflen  many  bard  ^ 
places,  and  I'elieve  many  sharp  sufferings. 

If  one  thinks  wisely  of  death,  not  only  will  it  not  be  a  fear  and  a 
terror,  but  it  will  be  a  guai'dian  angel.  There  is  no  thought  sweeter  to 
those  that  believe  in  Christ,  than  the  thought  that  He  will  bring  them 
from  the  dead,  even  as  He  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Thei'e  is  no 
thought  in  which,  with  more  joy,  men  bathe  their  fevered  brow,  than 
the  thought,  <'  Ere  long  I  shall  die ;  I  shall  go  forth  from  this  stmggle 
— ^from  this  strife  of  tongues ;  from  this  bitterness ;  from  this  injustice  ; 
from  this  paitial  life ;  from  this  unmatlliness.  It  will  be  but  a  little 
while  before  I  shall  go  forth  and  be  at  rest." 

2.  Living  without  conscious  preparation  for  death  is  a  lisk  which 
neither  pi*udeuce  nor  self-respect  should  allow.  Judging  by  any  way 
that  men  treat  themselves,  it  is  not  prudent  to  put  to  peril  and  risk  all 
the  tremendous  issues  of  dying.  No  man  would  put  his  affections  to 
such  a  risk.  No  man  does.  A  man  guards  himself  with  a  wise  prov- 
idence of  the  future.  No  man  puts  his  affections  as  they  are  involved 
in  the  family  to  such  peril.  He  is  pei-petually  forethinking ;  working 
to  provide  against  evils ;  making  preparation  to^y  and  this  year  for  to- 
morrow and  next  year.  And  it  is  wise — so  wise  that  it  ought  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  our  existence,  as  well  as  to  a  part  No  man  should  allow 
his  interest,  his  ambition,  his  property,  to  go  without  wise  foresight 
and  preparation.  And  no  man,  certainly,  should  treat  that  which  is 
unspeakably  more  precious — his  own  immortality — ^without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  future.  He  that  will  not  suffer  his  house  to  go  uninsur- 
ed — should  he  suffer  his  Father's  house  in  heaven  to  be  in  peril  to  him  t 
He  that  would  not  suffer  his  taste,  or  his  commonest  affections,  to  go 
without  being  clothed  and  guarded  with  foresight  and  caution  and 
fidelity — should  he  permit  his  whole  nature  to  be  launched  upon  the 
future  without  a  thought  or  a  preparation  t  Is  that  wise  t  Is  it  pru- 
dent t 

Still  more,  there  is  a  principle  of  self-respect  involved  in  this  matter. 
The  more  worthy  one  thinks  himself  to  be,  the  less  can  he  afford  tp 
leave  death  to  hazards.  K  it  be  that  death  divides ;  if  one  living  right 
goes  into  joy  and  glory,  and  one  living  wrong  goes  into  shame  and 
punishment ;  if  death  is  the  point  of  division  between  a  man's  nobler 
life  and  his  disgraceful  life,  no  man  that  has  self-respect  can  afford  to 
leave  the  chances  of  his  future  being  to  the  hour  of  death.  You  cannot 
afford  to  throw  youi'self  away ;  and  the  more  you  are  natui'ally  proud 
and  self-respecting,  the  more  profound  is  your  moral  consciousness 
worthy  of  your  being,  the  less  can  you  affoixl  to  put  it  in  peril  on  the 
threshold  of  the  other  world.  No  man  so  much  as  he  who  thinks  high- 
ly of  himself,  of  his  power,  of  his  capacity,  of  his  recipiency,  can  af« 
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ford  to  leave  anything  to  chance  in  respect  to  that  great,  that  rich,  that 
infinite,  that  eternal  world.  No  man  can  afford  to  go  into  the  future 
life  an  enemy  of  God.  No  man  who  helteves  in  himself  here,  can  af- 
ford to  he  bankrupt  there.  No  man  can  afford  to  be  a  beggar,  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  a  vagabond,  forever.  No  man  can  afford  to  be  a  cul- 
prit in  the  world  to  come.  And  no  man  has  any  right  to  leave  his 
condition  there  to  chance. 

8.  There  is  a  view  which  will  have  weight  with  men  who  are  just, 
and  who  are  honestly  seeking  to  guide  themselves  by  principles  of 
honor.  It  is  the  ignoring,  the  dishonoring  of  God*s  love,  his  will  and 
his  commands,  all  one's  life,  and  then,  at  death,  for  fear,  or  for  the  sake 
of  interest,  rushing  into  a  settlement  It  is  better  to  enter  "  so  as  by 
fire"  than  to  perish ;  but  where  one  has  his  life  and  his  reason  before 
him,  it  is  a  shame  for  him  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^'  so  as  by 
fire" — ^to  escape,  as  it  were,  into  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ 

We  have  no  doubt  as  to  this  matter  of  honor  between  man  and 
man.  If  you  were  at  odds  with  a  neighbor,  and  you  were  prosperous, 
and  he  was  prosperous,  and  disaster  overcame  you,  you  would  be 
ashamed,  in  the  hour  of  your  disaster  and  your  weakness,  to  go  to  that 
neighbor  and  make  up  with  him,  because  a  great  trouble  had  come  up- 
on you.  You  would  be  ashamed  to  do  at  such  a  time  what  you  would 
not  do  in  your  prosperity  and  strength,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  you 
might  derive  from  it 

Or,  put  it  in  another  form.  A  child  is  reprobate,  and  breaks  away 
from  home,  and  squanders  all  he  can  get,  and  becomes  a  wreck  and  a 
wretch,  and  apparently  is  to  be  disowned.  He  hears,  at  last,  after 
years  and  years  of  dissipation,  that  his  father  is  weakening  and  draw- 
ing near  to  death ;  and  he  scents  the  opportunity,  and  rushes  home, 
and  professes  i-epentance  and  reformation,  in  order  that  his  father  may 
reconstruct  his  will,  and  leave  him  a  part  of  his  estate.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  child  that  should  do  that  ?  What  would  you  think  of 
a  child  that  should  deliberately  calculate  upon  it,  and  say  in  himself^ 
'^The  old  man  has  oftentimes,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  warned  me  against 
my  gambling  companions;  but  there  is  time  enough  yet  He  is  rich, 
and  I  want  a  part  of  his  money,  and  I  know  his  hearty  and  I  mean  to 
come  in  for  a  share  by^nd-by.  I  am  going  to  have  my  pleasui'e ;  I 
am  going  to  eat,  driuk  and  be  meiTy ;  I  am  going  to  have  my  royal 
debauch  with  my  companions ;  and  when  I  see  that  the  old  man  is 
about  pegging  out  I  will  go  home  and  reform  ;  because  I  do  not  mean 
to  lose  that  property ;  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself  as  I  please,  and 
have  that  too  ?"  What  would  you  think  of  a  child  that  should  say 
that,  and  then  keep  his  eye  on  his  father,  and  calculate  his  chances,  and 
run  scuttling  home  just  in  time  to  get  his  name  put  in  the  will  rights 
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m  order  that  he  might  have  the  property  t  What  name  is  there  in  any 
language  that  is  adequate  to  express  your  feelings  toward  such  baseness 
as  that  ? 

And  yet)  are  there  not  In  my  hearing  men  that  are  living  precisely 
so  with  respecft  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  t  Are  there  not  men 
here  who  are  saying  to  themselves,  *<  I  am  going  to  have  the  way  of  my 
pride,  and  my  ambition,  and  my  lust ;  I  am  going  to  live  as  I  please;  I 
am  going  to  seek  my  own  delights ;  but  I  cannot  go  out  of  life  as  I  am ; 
so  by-and-by  I  am  going  to  repent "?  Oh !  you  mean  pensioner !  Oh  I 
you  detestable  creature !  Do  you  mean  to  suck  all  that  is  palatable  to 
you  out  of  God's  summer,  and  make  no  acknowledgment  to  him  for 
his  bounty  as  long  as  you  can  help  it?  Do  you  deliberately  calculate, 
"  I  will  serve  iniquity,  I  will  dishonor  love,  I  will  forawear  allegiance, 
I  will  use  myself  for  myself,  during  the  best  part  of  my  life — ^for  God 
is  good,  and  will  not  cut  me  down  ;  and  by-and-by  I  will,  when  I  have 
some  monition  of  approaching  death,  repent,  and  make  a  lucky  tmn ; 
and  slip  into  the  kingdom.  I  will  have  all  the  good  of  this  world,  and 
all  the  good  of  the  other  world  too  !"*  Is  that  your  calculation  t  Did 
you  ever  think  whether  you  were  living  on  principles  of  honor  or  nptf 
Are  you  not  living  on  principles  that  between  man  and  man  are  so  do- 
testable  that  you  would  not  look  one  in  the  face  who  should  practice 
them  towai*d  his  fellows  t  And  how  must  angels  look  upon  men  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  toward  God  that  which  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  do,  and  would  scorn  to  do,  toward  each  other  1  And  yet,  there  is 
many  and  many  a  man  who  has  calculated  his  whole  life  on  that  chance. 

Young  man,  you  have  said,  "  For  one,  I  am  not  going  to  be  wor* 
ried  and  fretted  by  this  thing  any  longer.  I  am  going  to  throw  it  be* 
hind  my  back.  I  have  entered  upon  a  business  career;  and  I  am  going 
to  ran  through  that  career.  Religion  would  check  me  in  my  coui'se ; 
it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  my  doing  what  I  mean  to ;  and  I  will 
not  trouble  myself  about  it  now.  But  by-and-by,  when  I  have  accom- 
plished my  objects  in  life,  I  am  going  to  give  attention  to  preparation 
for  death."  There  is  your  horoscope.  There  are  the  principles  on 
which  you  are  living.  And  yet,  if  I  chai*ge  you  with  total  depravity, 
how  your  brow  wrinkles  I  You  have  taken  the  noblest  and  best  of  all 
relations,  and  put  them  on  principles  so  odious  and  hateful  that  a  man 
cannot  be  tolerated  who  acts  upon  them  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men  ;  and  yet  you  expect  to  go  out  of  this  life  and  be  happy  in  the 
other  life !     Be  your  own  judge  in  this  thing. 

4.  There  are  prudential  considei-ations  of  a  very  solemn  nature 
which  one  should  employ.  Those  who  think  that  they  shall  prepare 
for  death  in  the  last  hour  of  life,  ought  to  oonsider  stime  of  their  chan*- 
ces. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact»  more  than  one  half  that  die  in  this  world  die 
without  consciousness.  Not  alone  of  those  that  die  by  accident^  by 
sudden  stroke,  but  of  those  that  die  by  disease,  more  than  one  half  die 
under  a  cloud,  so  that  they  have  no  use  of  their  reason.  And  among 
these  are  many  who,  all  their  life-long,  said,  <^  I  am  not  prepared  for 
death ;  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  I  hope  to  have  timely  notice,  and  I 
mean  to  prepare  before  I  die."  Hundreds,  thousands,  multitudes,  liave 
resei-ved  to  the  last  hours  of  life  a  preparation  for  death ;  and  when 
those  last  houra  came  reason  had  gone,  and  they  went  out  of  life  as 
men  asleep,  when  the  ship  sinks,  go  out  of  life,  drowned  without  a 
cry. 

A  large  portion  of  the  residue  are  by  disease  so  £ir  disabled,  be> 
numbed,  relaxed,  weakened,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  much 
instruction  with  them.  One  of  the  piteous  things  which  a  minister 
sees  who  is  called  to  exhort  the  dying,  is  the  calmness  which  they  ex- 
hibit I  have  been  called  to  the  bedsides  of  men  whom  I  know  to  have 
been  dissipated,  and  in  no  ordinary  degree  wicked,  whose  reason,  though 
it  remained,  was,  as  it  were,  under  a  charm.  I  would  talk  with  them, 
and  they  would  admit  eveiything.  They  saw  everything.  They  felt 
nothing.  Sensibility  seemed  to  have  died  in  its  fountains,  and  they 
were  like  men  who  wei*e  in  a  dream.  They  saw  the  future ;  they  be- 
lieved in  the  future;  they  believed  in  God,  in  judgment,  and  in  pun- 
ishment; and  they  believed  that  they  themselves  were  drifting  right 
on  to  the  shore,  a  wreck ;  and  yet,  it  affected  neither  fear,  nor  hope, 
nor  remoi-se.  There  was  a  perfect  insensibility  in  them.  And  so 
they  died.  And  of  those  that  die  with  their  i-eason,  of  those  that  die 
rational,  I  think  k  may  be  said  that  one  half  die  with  such  a  lowered 
tone  of  sensibility,  with  the  nei*vous  system  so  impaired,  that  they  are 
utterly  incapable  of  making  any  preparation  for  death.  At  the  very 
best  there  be  few  who  are  capable  of  it 

And  of  the  residue,  how  few  are  there  who  in  that  hour  can,  with 
any  deliberation,  with  any  discrimination,  with  any  ready  command  of 
faith,  with  any  clear  appi*ehcnsion  of  life,  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  any  such  way  as  to  leave  a  reasonable 
and  well-grounded  hope  to  those  who  are  left  behind,  that  they  have 
made  a  good  exchange  of  worlds ! 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  chances — chances  enough  to  make  it 
wise  for  eveiy  man  to  be  exhorted.  There  is  hope  even  in  the  eleventh 
hour.  There  is  hope  for  some.  And  yet  the  hope  is  so  slender  that  it 
seems  to  me  he  who  is  in  life  and  health  is  infatuated  who  reserves  his 
immortality  to  the  misemble  chances  of  a  death-bed  repentance.  There 
is  no  standard  which  we  employ  in  respect  to  our  common  afTairs,  there 
is  no  way  of  measuring  pradence  and  honor,  which  does  not  sit  in 
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condemnation  upon  those  who  reserve  for  the  last  hour  all  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  and  1!he  more  you  look  at  it;  whether 
you  accept  the  importance,  the  worth,  of  a  man's  own  soul,  or  the 
claims  of  God,  his  rightful  commands ;  whether  you  consider  the  effect 
of  a  timely  preparation  upon  this  life  or  on  the  issues  of  the  other ; 
whether  you  take  into  account  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  estate,  or  the 
misery  of  those  who  ai*e  lost — ^whichever  way  yon  look  at  it,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  in  the  coui't  either  of  his  conscience  or  his  reason, 
for  letting  alone  a  preparation  for  death  until  the  last  moment  And 
yet,  that  is  just  what  every  man  is  doing  who,  though  he  is  living  from 
day  to  day  under  self-condemnation,  is  doing  nothing. 

.  This  subject  ought  to  come  very  near  to  the  }  oung,  because  it  will 
take  away  one  of  those  fears  and  one  of  those  distresses  which  are  so 
incident  to  the  young.  How  vividly  I  remember  my  boyhood.  Oh, 
that  old  church  bell  I  What  woe  it  has  smitten  into  my  sensitive  soul ! 
Hearing  that  old  bell  toll  for  some  one's  death  was  enough  to  ^ve  me 
horrors  for  the  day  and  for  the  week.  How  the  thought  of  the  other 
life,  and  of  my  want  of  preparation  for  it,  brooded  over  me  like  a  hide- 
ous dream  in  the  night !  And,  at  last,  when  I  found  who  lived  in  the 
other  life ;  when  I  found  that  it  was  my  Saviour  and  my  Friend ;  when 
I  found  that  he  had  taught  me  how  to  love  him,  and  that  in  his  arms 
was  salvation,  and  that  death  was  slain  and  destroyed,  and  that  I  was 
saved  in  him,  how  it  was  as  if  one,  being  in  a  far  frozen  zone,  had  gone 
to  the  temperate  zones,  or  the  tix>pics  I  And  for  scores  of  years,  dying 
has  had  no  fear  for  ma  It  has  long  since  censed  to  have  any  banners 
of  threat  and  warning  in  the  sky  for  me.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to 
live,  for  him  who  is  prepared  to  die.  If  I  wished  to  send  a  child  ot 
mine  into  the  world  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  wiBhed  him  the 
highest  joy  and  the  greatest  peace,  I  would  say  to  him.  Clear  the  ter- 
ror out  of  yoiur  futm-e.  See  that  you  have  a  right  to  die  with  a  crown 
on  your  head  as  a  son  of  God,  and  not  as  a  miscreant  and  a  culprit 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  in  youth.  TiTist  him.  Love  him.  It  will 
take  away  fear  fi*om  all  your  life,  and  make  that  life  better  worth  hav- 
ing— more  cheerful,  more  joyfuL 

Do  not  think  that  in  order  to  prepare  now  for  death,  a  man  must 
sit,  as  it  wei'e,  among  tombstones.  Do  not  think  that  I  call  you  to  a 
gloomy  life.  Do  not  think  that  I  call  you  to  meditation  on  funerals, 
and  coffins,  and  graves,  and  skulls,  and  cross-bones,  and  hideous  insig- 
nia of  death.  Do  not  think  that  I  call  you  to  sadness  and  sepulchral 
ghastliness.  I  do  not  call  you  to  these  things.  I  do  not  seek  to  fill 
your  minds  with  terror;  but  to  pre^nt  death  to  you  in  such  a  light 
that  it  slmll  have  no  teiror  to  you.    Live  by  faith  of  God,  give  your 
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heart  to  Christ,  take  hiro  to  be  yoar  personal  Saviour,  yield,  aa  a  chilli^ 
everything  to  him  as  a  Father,  and  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
death.  Death  had  no  terror ;  no  blackness ;  no  memorials  of  evil ;  no 
threat  It  is  as  sweet  as  flowers  are.  It  is  as  blessed  as  bird-singing 
in  spring  is.  I  never  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  who  is  ready  to  die, 
that  my  heart  does  not  sing  like  a  harp.  I  am  sorry  fur  those  that  are 
left  behind,  but  not  for  those  that  have  gone  before. 

It  is  always  a  sad  day  in  autumn,  to  me,  when  I  see  the  change  that 
comes  over  nature.  Along  in  August,  the  birds  are  all  still,  and  you 
would  think  that  there  were  not  any  left ;  but  if  you  go  out  into  the 
fields  you  find  them  feeding  in  the  trees,  and  hedges,  and  everywhere: 
By-and-by  September  comes,  and  they  begin  to  gather  together  in 
groups ;  and  anybody  that  knows  what  it  means  knows  that  they  are 
getting  ready  to  go.  And  then  come  the  later  days  of  October — ^the 
sad,  the  sweet,  the  melancholy,  the  deep  days  of  October.  And  the 
birds  are  less  and  less.  And  in  November,  high  up,  you  see  the  sky 
streaked  with  water-fowl  going  southward ;  and  strange  noises  in  the 
night,  of  these  pilgrims  of  the  sky,  they  shall  hear  whose  ears  are  at- 
tuned to  natural  histoiy.  Birds  in  flocks,  one  after  another,  wing  their 
way  to  the  south.  Summer  is  gone ;  and  I  am  left  behind ;  but  they 
are  happy.  And  I  think  I  can  hear  them  singing  in  all  those  states 
clear  down  to  the  Gulf.  They  have  found  where  the  sun  is  never  cold. 
With  us  are  frosts,  but  not  with  the  bird  that  has  migrated. 

Oh,  mother !  my  heart  breaks  with  your  heart  when  your  cradle  is 
empty ;  but  shall  I  call  back  the  child  ?  Nay ;  sooner  pluck  a  star  out 
of  heaven  than  call  back  that  child  to  this  wintry  blast  Shall  I  call 
back  your  young  and  dear  and  blooming  friend  t  Nay.  You  are  left 
in  some  bitterness  for  a  time ;  but  make  not  a  man  out  of  angel  agaia 
Let  him  rejoice. 

In  all  our  outlook,  and  in  all  our  forelock,  dying  is  trimnphing. 
Not  any  bower  of  roses  is  so  festooned  in  June.  Not  where  the  jessa- 
mine and  honeysuckle  twine,  and  lovers  sit,  is  there  so  fair  a  sight,  so 
sweet  a  prospect,  as  where  a  soul,  in  its  eaily  years,  is  flying  away  out 
of  life,  and  out  of  time,  through  the  gate  of  death — ^the  rosy  gate  of 
death ;  the  royal  gate  of  death ;  the  golden  gate  of  death ;  the  pearly 
gate  of  death. 

It  is  guilt  and  fear  that  blacken  dying.  Hope  and  love  make  it 
sweeter  than  being  bom.  And  so  the  day  of  death  is  better  than  the 
day  of  biith ;  and  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mouinAg  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting.  It  is  really  so  to  those  who  know  it,  and  put  it 
to  proof 

And  to  the  young  I  say,  If  you  would  be  happy,  do  not  live  with 
an  unsettled  account    It  is  the  special  boast  of  some  men  that  they 
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are  ont  of  debt.  They  reflect  upon  it  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  It 
is  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  them.  And  you  shall  sometimes  hear 
one  man  say  to  another,  as  it  were  in  defiance,  ''  Do  I  owe  you  any- 
thing, sir  ?"  "  I  believe  not^"  says  the  other.  "  No,  sir,  nor  any  other 
man,  thank  God  1  I  own  my  house,  and  everything  1  have.  I  do  not 
owe  anybody,  and  nobody  can  hurt  me,"  Then  there  are  other  men 
who  at  every  coiiier  they  tmn  expect  a  hand  to  grab  them.  They 
owe,  and  cannot  pay ;  and  every  day  they  go  dodging  about,  and  resort 
to  various  shifting  devices,  to  avoid  their  creditors.  And  what  sort  of 
a  life  is  that  ?  Just  such  a  life  as  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young 
men  are  living,  who  all  the  time  feel  that  there  is  a  gloom  coming  down 
on  their  joys.  Because  they  know  that  they  are  not  prepai'ed  to  die, 
they  are  perpetually  dreading  the  future. 

Now  for  pleasure's  sake — oeitainly  for  honor  s  sake  and  duty's  sake, 
but  even  for  pleasure's  sake — ^it  is  wise  that  the  young  should  prepare 
for  death  while  they  are  yet  young,  and  keep  that  preparation  up  all 
the  way  through  life. 

And  if  it  be  wise  for  them,  certainly  it  is  wise  for  those  who  are 
advancing  in  life — ^those  whose  days  are  numbered.  There  are  a  great 
many  such  before  me.  There  are  men  here  whose  yeara  make  it  right  ' 
that  I  should  call  them  my  fathera,  who  have  lived  scores  and  scores 
of  years,  and  who  are  to  day  witnesses  against  themselves,  that  they 
have  never  made  any  preparation  for  dying.  They  tliink  they  are 
honest,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  they  ai'e.  They  are  industiious,  they 
are  frugal,  thoy  ai^  straight  as  citizens,  they  ai'e  kind  as  householders, 
they  have  a  great  many  viitues ;  but  all  of  these  virtues  do  not  amount 
to  a  preparation  to  meet  God,  and  to  dwell  with  the  spiiits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  And  they  know  it  They  have  been  for  forty  yeai-s 
talking  about  the  subject  of  i*eligion,  but  they  have  not  advanced  one 
single  step  toward  it ;  and  they  are  living  as  far  from  preparation  and 
from  hope  as  they  ever  were.  But  time  is  dealing  with  them,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  places  that  now  know  them  will 
know  them  no  more  forever.  I  appeal  to  eveiyone  who  is  going  on  in 
life,  and  who  has  been  years  and  yeara  thinking  of  this  subject  of  life  and 
death,  whether  it  is  not  time  for  them  to  change,  and  change  at  once. 
Is  there  any  command  that  comes  home  to  you,  in  exhortation,  with 
more  affecting  earnestness  than  that  of  our  text  ? 

There  ai'e  some  of  you  that  God  is  dealing  with.  There  are  some 
of  you  that  cannot  rest  Your  consciences  ai*e  sore.  Your  feara  ai-e 
more  faithful  to  you  than  you  ai'e  to  youi'selves.  There  are  some  oi* 
you  who  are  living  in  known  sin.  There  are  some  of  you  who,  if 
you  could  detach  yourselves  from  certain  com*ses,  would  have  nothing 
to  hinder  your  reconciliation  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Chmt    There  are 
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many  of  you  that  are  rolling  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  tinder  your 
tongue.  But  you  are  not  happy  in  it  Is  it  not  strange  that  men 
are  not  detached  from  their  sins  by  the  want  of  enjoyment  ?  Many 
and  many  a  man  says^  "  I  cannot  give  up  my  cup;  and  yet  it  makes 
me  wretched."  Many  a  man  says,  ^  I  cannot  give  up  my  illicit  life ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  torment  to  me  all  the  time."  There  are  those  who 
knowingly  give  themselves  up  to  dishonesties,  impurities,  and  dissipa- 
tions of  various  kinc!&  Death  is  coming  on  step  by  step.  They  are 
dragging  themselves  literally  to  the  point  of  disaster.  And  they  reluc- 
tate at  times.  Sometimes  they  weep,  and  sometimes  they  breathe 
prayers.  Yet  they  do  not  change.  And  one  after  another  will  drop 
out  of  life  like  men  that  fall  over  a  precipice  so  high  that  we  do  not 
hear  the  report  They  will  disappear ;  and  friends  coming  back,  will 
ask,  "  Where  is  A  ?"  and  the  reply  will  be,  "  Oh  I  he  died  and  was 
buried  twelve  months  ago."  "  Where  is  B.  t"  "  He  played  out  about 
six  months  ago."  "Where  isC.t"  "He  has  taken  up  lodgings  in 
Greenwood."  So  men,  with  these  ghastly  pleasantries,  cover  up  all 
their  fears,  and  that  greatest  event  of  life — agoing  out  of  it  And  there 
are  men  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  are  trembling  now,  and 
who  know  that,  above  everything  else,  they  need  that  some  hand 
should  take  them  up,  with  itTcsistible  powei^  and  put  their  life  where 
their  moi\*il  sense  is  already,  and  do  for  them  what  they  are  too  irreso- 
lute to  do  for  themselves. 

But  the  time  is  short ;  and  if  you  are  to  do  it  for  yourselves  (  as  yon 
must ;  for  thci-e  is  no  hand  but  yours  to  do  it)  you  need  to  be  in  a 
huiTy.  Be  ye  ready  I  To  some  of  you,  this,  if  it  is  not  the  last  time, 
is  among  the  last  times,  that  you  will  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  yeara  are  unmerciful,  and  are  bearing  you  away,  be- 
yond preaching,  and  beyond  the  solicitude  of  the  Gospel,  toward  God, 
and  toward  the  inevitable  doom  of  sin  and  sinners. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  Oh,  my  friends  1 — ^ye  that  are  living  in  sin, 
Prepare  to  meet  your  God.  He  makes  haste.  The  days  are  going. 
Watch  ;  be  sober;  be  ready;  for  in  such  an  horn*  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  cometh. 

And  so,  as  helpless  as  a  child,  I  have  drifted  through  this  subject, 
and  come  to  the  end  of  it,  and  done  nothing,  to  my  own  thought  and 
seeming.  I  think  there  is  no  place  where  a  man  feels  his  helplessness 
so  much  as  when  he  stands  between  two  great  worlds,  and  strives  to 
deal  with  men.  There  is  no  fortress  that  is  so  inaccessible  as  the  hu- 
man heart  There  is  no  place  where  a  man  feels  his  skill,  his  wit,  his 
knowledge,  his  power,  so  baffled  as  when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of 
a  living  man,  and  attempts  to  lift  him  out  of  animalism,  and  out  of 
sordid  passions,  and  out  of  worldly  moods,  into  a  pnre^  serene  and  heav- 
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enly  mood.  I  shall  sooner  stand  and  say  to  the  flowers,  ^'  Come  forth !" 
and  see  the  flowers  obey  mj  call,  than  stand  in  the  midst  of  such  a  deaf 
assembly  as  this,  and  say  to  the  impure,  "Come  into  purity !"  to  t/ie  hard, 
"  Come  into  the  sweetness  of  love ;"  to  the  suspicious,  "  Come  into  sim- 
plicity and  trust,"  and  to  the  worldly-minded,  "  Be  ye  heavenly-minded, 
and  set  your  aflections  on  things  above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
where  Chiist  sitteth,"  and  have  them  do  my  bidding. 

All  power  is  as  nothing.  Yet  I  yearn ;  I  long ;  I  strive ;  I  pray. 
As  an  ambassador  in  Christ's  stead,  I  beseech  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.  To-day  I  say  to  the  young.  Death  loves  to  riddle ;  and  if  you 
think  you  are  in  no  danger  of  dying  because  you  are  young,  I  beseech 
you,  make  a  pilgi'image  to  Greenwood,  and  read  the  ages.  That  is  a 
lesson  for  any  man  to  learn.  Take  the  averages  of  those  ages,  and  see 
whether  men  die  young  and  in  the  prime  of  life  or  not. 

I  beseech  of  you  (and  there  is  nothing  that  carries  yom*  whole  rea- 
son and  judgment  and  conscience  more  than  this)  do  not  defer  any 
longer  a  preparation  for  dying.  It  will  be  an  evil  hour  if  you  repent 
on  your  death-bed.  It  may  be  with  your  reason  clouded ;  it  may  be 
amidst  tempestuous  fears ;  it  may  be  in  an  utter  apathy.  Prepai*e  now ; 
for  the  best  prepai*ation  for  dying  is  right  living. 

To  you  that  are  young,  to  you  my  fathei*s,  and  to  you  my  own 
equals  in  age,  I  come  bearing  the  message  of  your  Master.  Heaven 
waits  for  you.  The  joy  of  heaven  may  be  yours.  And  all  the  disas-' 
ters,  all  the  terrors,  of  sin  and  guilt  and  shame,  wait  for  those  that  do 
not  turn  from  their  wickedness  to  God,  and  witness  for  life.  I "  stand 
between  the  flame  and  the  crown,  and  cry  out  to  you.  Prepare  to  meet 
your  Ood  I  For  the  day  makes  haste.  Your  time  is  short.  Your 
work  is  great  Do  not  procrastinate  any  longer.  Begin  to-day,  in 
prayer,  and  consecration,  and  simplicity,  and  earnestness,  to  live  a 
Christian  life.  And  God  will  be  glad,  and  Chiist  will  rejoice  over  you, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  help  and  sanctify  you. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOK. 

We  thank  thoc,  onr  Father,  that  thou  bast  not  clothed  thysolf  vith  terror;  that 
thou  doat  not  fill  the  ftLtnie  with  fear.  We  drair  near  to  thee  hj  Him  who  is  called 
Saviojir^  Fiiendf  JStdeemer;  and  when  we  are  taken  by  bia  band  and  presented  to  tlieo  ve 
heboid  thy  noma.  It  ii  Father.  We  are  taught  to  call  thee  by  thia  endearing  name. 
And  what  fear,  can  come  willi  thee?  What  dread  can  there  be  of  thee  7  In  ttiee  ia  refuge 
and  reacue  to  those  that  are  outside  of  thee,  tossed  with  fear  and  with  dread.  We  take 
rcfnge  as  children  in  oar  Father's  bonse.  Wo  run  to  thee  in  evciy  lime  of  fear,  that  we 
may  bo  sared.  And  we  rejoice.  The  more  we  put  theo  to  proof  aod  trust  thee«  the 
more  dost  thou  reveal  thyself  in  our  ezperieuce,  past  all  doubt,  a  faithful,  cot- 
enant-kooplng.  Erery  word  of  thy  promise  is  Tea  and  Amen.  We  arc  all  helpless. 
None  of  us  can  do  our  duty  in  full.  We  ore  tiuful,  weak,  imperfect,  stumbling, 
erring  crery  day  and  eveiy  moment.  And  all  are  pensioners  of  love.  It  is  not  to  meas- 
ure out  our  desert  that  thou  dost  give.  It  is  not  tiiat  we  are  worthy.  It  is  that  tbou  art 
gcDorouB.  It  is  because  thon  art  that  nature  of  lore  which  delights  to  giro  to  the  on- 
worthy,  and  by  glTing  make  them  worthy.  Tbou  dost  fill  up  oui^  deficiency  with  thy 
goodness,  and  bring  us  rery  near  to  thee,  bee  inse  it  pleases  thee  to  do  these  things.  This 
is  the  royalty  of  thy  heart.  Here  dost  Ihou  love  to  sit  wiih  justice  to  defend;  to  lo\f-:  to 
draw  nil  thine  unto  thyself.  And  when  thou  dost  draw  thy  sword  and  smite  thine  ene- 
mies, it  is  that,  being  wounded,  they  may  be  made  whole;  that,  being  slain,  they  may 
bo  brought  to  life  again  with  a  more  glotious  life.  Thou  dost  seek  to  subdue  tbioe 
-advet-rurics  by  ttiy  grace  nod  by  thy  mercy;  and  the  goodness  of  God  lends  us  to  repent^ 
ance.  Forbid  that  wo  should  orcrthrow  oil  the  purposes  of  thy  got»dnc8s,  and  treasure 
up  for  ourselves  wrath  ogninst  the  day  of  wrath,  and  call  dotrn  upon  our  bends  God's 
righteous  retribution  against  the  wicked.  Forbid  that  out  selfishnesa  should  refuse  thy 
bounty;  that  our  obstinacy  should  resist  thy  sweet  persuasion;  and  that  onr  sordid  and 
secular  minds  should  be  unconscious  of  all  thai  precious  treasure  wbicu  thou  dost  offer 
to  our  faith.  O  tbou  that  dost  bring  forth  summer  out  of  winter,  bring  forth,  wo  pray 
thee,  out  of  our  cold  and  hard  hearts  the  pleasant  fruits  of  righteousnesa.  And  grant 
that  the  word  of  truth  which  shall  bo  spoken  to^  ly,  may  bo  spoken  with  scriousDcas 
and  earnostuesii,  with  simplicity  and  directness;  and  grant  that  the  Spirit  of  Gud  may 
bear  it  home  to  every  soul  that  'hall  need  its  special  lesson. 

Are  there  those  in  thy  presence  that  have  oome  up  hither  burdened  in  bearti  O  thTn 
that  didst  command  the  mprning  to  come  forth  from  the  uight  again  !  shine  n{ion  the 
most  dark  and  troubled  souls.  May  they  find  their  way  to  thee,  and,  bearing  t<>ar9,  oome 
away  with  songs.  Are  there  those  that  are  heavily  laden?  O,  may  they  tear  thee  say- 
ing, Come  to  me  and  find  rest  to  your  souls.  Are  there  those  that  have  disported  them- 
selves in  thoir  wild  and  natural  liberty  7  May  they  hear  God  calling  them  and  faying, 
Ta1;e  my  yoke  upon  you.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  bo  many  who  shall  look 
f;om  their  trouble  to  that  great  Joy  and  peace  which  thou  hast  for  all  trouble^  souls. 
Are  there  any  that  aro  thinkiug  of  their  way,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  past,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  future,  and  yet  dare  to  hope  ?  Kevcal  to  them  this  day  the  pleasant  face  of 
Jesus  reconciled  to  them  in  love,  if  they  are  loving  and  reconciled.  And  may  they  hear 
their  Father  and  their  God  ufl\.'ringt3  them  fUU  and  free  forgiveness.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  sins,  how  long  soever  they  may  have  been  sinning,  thy  heart  is  ample 
enough  for  full  forgiveness  to  every  one.  Ttio  very  chief  of  sinners  may  oome  to  thee 
and  live. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  beginning  with  feeble  steps  to  tread  the 
royal  way,  may  have  the  stumbling-blocks  taken  out  of  their  path.  May  they  fiud  that 
they  are  growing  stronger.  More  and  more  may  the  light  dawn  as  they  travel  on  toward 
the  celestial  gate.  May  none  of  them  cast  away  their  hope.  May  none  of  (hem  count 
thcmsolves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  and  go  back.  May  every  one  press  forward  toward 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  (}od,  that  those  who  labnr  in  holy  things  may  be 
themselves  quickened;  that  they  may  be  filled  more  with  the  Spirit  orthcir  Father  in 
heaven. 
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Ohl  grant  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  yoong  in  this  congregation,  and  those  gath- 
ered in  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  in  oar  Bible  classes.  Sanctify  those  that  teach;  and 
may  those  that  are  taught  be  bzonght  to  a  saving  kBowledgo  of  Jesns  Ghribt  for  the  sal- 
Tatdon  of  their  souls. 

We  beseech  thee  that  all  the  inilaenees  that  go  forth  from  this  Church  and  its  yaiious 
operations,  maj  be  to  the  honor  and  gloiy  of  Ood.  May  we  be  saved  firom  pride  and 
from  vanity  and  from  self-indnlgenoe.  May  we  be  saved  from  adulation,  and  from 
everything  that  shall  tarnish  simplicity  and  humility  and  purity  and  childlikeness  before 
God  our  Father.  Grant  that  thy  people  hero  may  be  bold  to  rebuke  and  to  ^resist  ini- 
quity. May  they  be  gentle,  and  kind,  and  esBy  to  be  entreated  by  those  who  are  in 
need.  And  we  pray  that  more  and  more  bound-together  by  love  among  themselves,  and 
more  and  more  filled  and  refilled  fttnn  the  fountain  thereof  in  God,  they  may  walk 
toward  the  celestial  city,  singing  as  they  go,  and  triumphing  ere  they  meet  their  foe, 
and  passing  as  conquerors,  crowned  and  laureled,  through  death  itself;  and  that  they 
may  appear  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  that  tho4  wilt  bless  us  all,  and  that  thou  wilt  bless  to  us  all  the 
dispensations  of  thy  providence.  Thou  art  taking  one  and  another  out  of  our  midst. 
Thou  art  calling  home  many  from  among  us.  We  thank  thee  for  their  life,  for  their 
victory,  for  all  our  faith  and  gladness  for  their  joy  above.  How  precious  are  they  making 
the  heavens !  How  many  stars  now  that  once  we  saw  not  are  shining  out  I  How  irany 
are  there  of  memories !  How  Tuany  are  there  of  associations !  How  many  are  there  of 
blessed  chords  of  love  that  draw  our  hearts  thither!  How  shall  we  realize  that  great 
ftiture  in  which  once  no  man  dwelt  to  us,  but  which  is  now  made  populous !  It  is  the 
dty  of  our  God,  and  our  city.  And  forth  there  will  come  how  many,  from  the  gates  to 
greet  us — some  whom  we  have  helped;  some  whom  we  have  borne  and  taught,  and  now 
are  teaching  us  to  fight  onr  way  to  them,  and  so  our  way  to  heaven  I  Grant,  O  Lord ! 
that  this  heavenly  land  may  be  JE)rought  veiy  near  to  us  to-day.  May  we  rejoice  in  its 
Joys  May  its  overfiow  come  down  as  the  rains  from  the  clouds  upon  us.  May  our 
affections  spring  up  as  the  flowers  after  the  dew.  And  may  our  hearts  be  glad,  looking 
heavenward  to-day,  in  its  promises,  and  in  our  holy  hopes  and  expectations. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  Churches  that  are 
gathered  together  to-day  everywhere,  and  upon  those  that  shall  preach  thy  gospel.  May 
every  one  have  more  and  more  light.  Increase  to-day  more  and  more  earnestness  and 
fidelity.  And  make  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  to  spread  abroad.  And  make  the 
power  of  his  name  to  be  felt,  so  that  justice  shall  grow  stronger;  so  that  there  shall  be 
more  intelligence  and  less  ignorance;  so  that  men  shall  grow  humane  and  kind,  one  to 
another;  so  that  civilisation  shall  be  fill  of  Christ;  and  so  that  all  this  nation,  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  at  last  see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  praises  evermore.    Amen, 

*•»  ■— 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  has  been  spoken,  to  the 
consideration  of  every  one.  Help  dying  souls.  Help  the  children  that  have  no  parents 
to  pray  for  them.  Help  the  young  that  have  drifted  away  from  the  restraints  and  guar- 
dianship ol  home.  Help  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  fixed  fast  in  habits 
which  they  know  not  how  to  break.  Help  the  advanced  who  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age.  Oh !  grant  that  every  pain  may  be  as  the  voice  of  a  prophet  saying 
to  them,  Prepare/  Grant  that  every  sign  of  weakness  may  say  to  them.  Prepare/  May 
they  see  messengers,  one  and  another,  all  the  way  along  the  road  which  they  travel, 
growing  thicker  every  day,  and  more  loud-voiced,  saying  to  them.  Be  ready  f  Prepare  to 
meet  thy  Gk>d !  Lord  Jesus,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  answer  the  prayers  that  long  havo 
been  delayed,  and  bring  in  at  last  the  reluctant.  Win  them  and  wear  them  in  thine 
everlasting  gloiy.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  praises 
evermore.    Amenm 
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